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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 


Mr.  Beaujoy's  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the   Test 
AND  Corporation  Acts. 

May  8.^  17  89. 

ON  this  day,  Mr.Beaufoy^  moyed  the  House  for  a  committeei 
to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of  the  test  and  corpora-^ 
tion  acts  as  related  to  protestant  dissenters.  The  motion  was  im- 
posed by  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  supported  b^  Sir  Harry 
Hoffhton,  Sir  James  Johnstone,  Mr.  Fox,  MnMarUn,  and  Mn 
Wifliam  Smith. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  on  the  present  occasioo,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  trespassing,  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  because  the  nature 
of  the  subject*  now  under  their  investigation  had  been  so 
thoroughly  examined,  and  so  amply  and  variously  reasoned 
upon,  not  merely  within  the  wall»  of  parliament,  but  in  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give 
the  force  of  novelty  to  arguments,  the  frequency  of  the  re- 

Eetition  of  which  must  still  live  within  the  general  remem^ 
ranee.  He  could  not  avoid  declaring  at  me  outset^  that 
he  experienced  an  insurmouiitable  difiiculty  in  submitting 
to  that  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last^ 
(Mr.  W.  Smith,)  which  had  led  him  to  describe  the  reason* 
ings  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband  as  weak,  fidlacious, 
and  pompous  nothings.  Although  even  the  solid  and  bril-^ 
liapt  abihties  of  the  noble  lord  could  not  impart  an  irresistible 
weight  to  that  side  of  the  question  which  tie  had  chosen  to 
e^use^  yet  their  exertions  were  too  formidably  respectable 
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to  be  laid  open  to  the  lash  of  either  levity  or  contempt* '  He 
was,  however,  so  much  accustomed  to  find  the  House  adc^t 
a  contrary  opinion  to  that  which  he  endeavoured  to  nuiiji- 
tain,  that  he  was  appa*ehensive  the  nobl?  lord's  arguments 
would  have  more  weight  with  the  majority  of  the  House 
than  his  own.  Whatever  sentiments  gentlemen  might  have 
formed  with  respect  to  religion,  with  respect  to  an  esta- 
blished church,  to  toleration,  or  to  the  length  to  which  it 
ought  to  extend,  there  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  no  objec- 
tion to  a  motion  which  went  only  to  a  committee  of  enquiry. 
If  the  corporatioii  and  test  acts  should  appear  to  be  wrongs 
in  their  principle,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  repealed;  if 
they  were  right  in  their  principle,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  they  were  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
enacted.  In  either  case,  examination  and  enquiry  might  do 
much  good,  and  could  not  possibly  prove  injurious. 

The,  first  question  which  naturally  presented  itself  wasy^ 
whether  the  church  and   the  constitution  were  necessarily 
connected  and  dependant  on  each  other,  and  in  what  degree? 
And  on  this  point  the  House,  he  trusted,  would  be  carefiil 
how  they  assented  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.     For 
his  own  part,  he  should  not  scruple  most  unequivocally  to 
declare,  that  he  conceived   that   religion  should  always   be 
distinct  from  civil  government,  and  wat  it  was  no  otherwise 
<;onnected  with  it^  than  as  it  tended  to  promote  morality 
among  the  people^  and  thus  conduced  to  good  order  in  the 
state.     No  human  government  had  a  right  to  enquire  into 
private  opinions,  to  presume  that  it  knew  them,  or  to  act  on 
that  presumption.     Men  were  the  best  judges  of  the  conse- 
quences of  .their  own  opinions,  and  how  far  they  were  likely 
to  influence  their  actions;  and  it  was  most  unnatural  and 
tyrannical  to  say,  "  As  you  think,  so  must  you  act.     I  will 
collect  the  eviaence  of  your  future  conduct  from  what  I 
know  to  be  your  opinions."     The  very  reverse  of  this  was 
the  rule  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued.     Men  ought 
to  be  judged  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  their  thoughts. 
The  one  could  be  fixed  and  ascertained,  the  other  could  only 
be  matter  of  speculation.     So  far  was  he  of  this  opinion,  that 
if  any  man  should  publish  his  political  sentiments,  and  say  in 
writing,  that  he  disliked  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and 
give  it  as  his  judgment,  that  principles  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  constitution  and  government  were  the  principles 
which  ought  to  be  asserted  and  maintained,  such  an  author 
ought  not,  in  his  judgment,  on  that  account,  to  be  disabled 
from  filling  any  ofiice,  civil  or  military;  but  if  he  carried 
his  detestable  opinions  into  practice,  the  law  would  then  fimd 
a  remedy^  and  punish  Um  for  l^  cgnducti  grounded  on  Im 
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opinions,  sis  an  example  to  deter  others  from  acting  in  the 
aaine  dangerous  and'  absurd  manner.  No  proposition  could, 
he  contended,  prove  more  consonant  to  common  sense,  to 
reason  and  to  justice,  than  that  men  should  be  tried  by 
their  actions,  and  not  by  their  opinions :  their  actions  ought 
to  be  waited  for,  and  not  guessed  at,  as  the  probable  conse^ 
quence  of  the  sentiments  which  they  were  known  to  enters 
tain  and  to  profess.  If  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine  were  ever 
adopted  as  a  maxjm  of  government,  if  the  actions  of  men 
were  to  be  prejudged  from  their  opinions,  it  woiild  sow  the 
seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  it  would  giVe  scope  to  private 
malice,  it  would  sharpen  the  minds  of  men  against  on^ 
another,  incite  each  man  to  divine  the  private  opinions  of 
his  neighbour,  to  deduce  mischievous  consequences  from 
them,  and  thence  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  incur  disabilities, 
and  be  fettered  with  restrictions.  This,  if  true  with  respect 
to  political,  was  more  jieculiarly  so  with  regard  to  religious 
opinions ;  and  from  the  mischievous  principle  which  he  had 
described,  flowed  every  species  of  party  zeal,  every  system 
of  political  intolerance,  every  extravagance  dF  religious  hate. 

In  this  position,  that  the  actions  of  men,  and  not  theif 
opinrohs,  were  th6  proper  objects  of  legislation,  he  was  silp- 
ported  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  His- 
tory, "  -^ever,  aflbf-ded  one  glaring  exception,  in  the  casA 
of  th(  xtoman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics,  or,'  more 
properly  speaking,  the  papists,  as  the  noble  lord  had  very 
justly  called  them,  (a  distinction  which,  he  trusted,  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  all  who  heard  him,  and  would  ever  be 
maintained  by  the  En^sh  Roman  Catholics  in  time  to 
come,)  had  been  supposed  by  our  ancestors  to  entertain  opi- 
nions which  might  lead  to  mischief  against  the  state.  But 
was  it  their  religious  opinions  that  were  feared?  Quite  the 
contrary.  Their  acknowledging  a  foreign  authority  para- 
mount to'  that  of  the  legislature;  their  acknowledging  a  title 
to  the  crown  superior  to  that  conferred  by  the  voice  of  the 
people;  their  political  opinions,  which  they  were  supposed 
to  attach  to  their  religious  creed,  were  dreaded,  and  justly 
dreaded,  as  inimical  to  the  constitution.  Laws,  therefore, 
were  enacted  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
Aeir  political,  but  not  of  their,  religious  opinions,  and  the 
principle  thus  adopted,  if  not  found^  on  justice,  was  at  least 
followed  up  with  consistency.  Their  influence  in  the  state 
vros  feared,  and  they  were  not  otily  restricted  from  holding 
offices  of  power  or  trust,  but  rendered  incapable  of  either 
purchasing  knds,  or  acquiring  influence  of  any  kind.  But 
tf  the  Roman  Catholics  of  those  limes,  and  not  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  present  dayj  *wenr  papists,  in  the  strictett 
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£eiise  of  the  -exptession,  even  upon  this  ground,  Mr.Focc 
observedy  that  be  should  bold  himself  justified  in  declariii^ 
that  the  l^islature  oiight  not  to  have  acted  against  them, 
until,  by  carrying  into  practice  some  of  the  dangerous  doc- 
tTines  which  diey  were  thought  to  oitertain,  they  had  ren«- 
dered  themselves  obnoxious  to  those  penalties  which,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  perpetration,  it  threatened  to  inflict.  Disabi- 
lity and  punishment  ot^ht  to  have  followed,  but  not  to  have 
anticipated,  offence. 

Those  who  attempted  to  justify  the  disabilities  imposed  oa 
the  ^dissenters,  must  contend,  if  they  argued  fairly  on  theii: 
own  ground,  not  that  their  religious  opinions  were  inimical 
to  the  established  church,  but  that  their  political  opinions 
were  inimical  to  the  constitution.  If  they  fiiiled  to  prove 
this,  to  deprive  the  dissenters  of  any  civil  or  political  ad- 
vantage, was  a  manifest  injustice;  for,  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  say  to  any  set  of  men,  <^  We  apprehend  certain  dangers 
from  your  opinions,  we  have  wisely  provided  a  remedy 
against  th^n,  and  you  who  feel ,  yourselves  aggrieved^  ca^ 
lunmiated,  and  proscribed  by  this  remedy,  must  prove  that 
our  apprehensions  are  ill  founded.''  The  onus  prcbandi  lay 
on  the  other  side;  for  whoever  demanded  that  any  other 
person  should  be  laid  under  a  restriction,  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  first  to  prove  that  the  restriction  was  necessary  to  his 
safety  by  some  overt  act,  and  that  the  danger  whidi  he  ap« 
prehended  was  not  imaginary  but  real.  To  such  a  ground 
as  this  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband  had  not  endear* 
voured  to  advance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  expressed  him- 
self concerning  the  dissenters  in  terms  the  most  liberal  and 
handsome.  I^r  what  reason?  Because  he  felt  that  enc<»- 
miums  of  this  nature  must  be  considered  as  a  candid  ad- 
herence to  true  propriety,  and  to  the  principles  of  common 
justice.  He  knew  that  they  had  been  steady  in  their  attach- 
Blent  to  government ;  that  their  religious  opinions  were  &^ 
vourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution  had  been  remembered  and  asserted  by  them, 
lit  times  when  they  were  forgotten,  perhaps  betrayed,  by  the 
church. 

Such  had  been  the  character  of  the  dissenters.  Were  their 
political  opinions,  now  different  from  what  they  had  been  at 
any  one  preceding  sera  ?  Were  they  more  formidable  from 
their  numbers,  more  dangerous  from  their  principles,  more 
considerable  in  any  respect,  excq)t,  perhaps,  fix>m  the  ta« 
lents  of  some  of  their  members?  No  assertion  of  this  kind 
bad  been  ever  made;  and  the  noble  lord  finding  their  ex- 
clusion from  an  equal  participation  of  power  wiUi  their  fdb- 
low^subjectS)  a  tc^c  on  which  it  w«s  iiupossible  for  hun  to 
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!  his  cinue^  had  entered  on  a  more  plea^g  tbemer  a  pa* 
SMgjfic  on  the  ehnrch  of  England;  which,  he  said^  had 
diared  the  dangers  and  the  fiite  of  the  state,  had  sunk  and 
risen  with  the  constitution,  and  therefiM*e  ought  to  be  pecH« 
liarly  endear^  to  us.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  this  encomium ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
adopt  the  ooDclusion  —  that  the  happiness  of  the  state^  was 
d^endant  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church;  for  who 
that  perused  the  history  of  &ose  dangers  which  the  church 
had  shared  in  common  with  the  state,  but  must  see  that  the 
c:hurch  might  have  been  triumphant,  while  the  state  was  in 
ruin?  Was  it  seriously  to  be  contended,  that  religion  de« 
pmided  on  political  opinions;  that  it  could  subsist  only  under 
this  or  that  form  of  government?.  It  was  an  irreverent  and 
impious  opinion  to  maintain,  that  the  church  must  depend 
for  support  as  an  engine  orally  of  the  state,  and  not  on  thtf 
evidence  of  its  doctrines,  to  be  found  by  searching  the  scrips 
tores,  and  the  moral  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  minda 
of  those  whom  it  was  its  duty  to  instruct. 

The  noble  lord  had  praised  the  moderation  of  the  church. 
To  this,  however,  there  were  some  exceptions.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  her  fortitude  had  been  greater  than 
ha:  moderation :  in. that  of  James  the  Second,  her  servility 
had  been  greater  than  either;  under  Kins  William,  and  still 
more^  nn&st  Queen  Mary,  so  little  had  the  clergy  been  dis* 
tingniffhed  for  moderation,  that  they  frequently  disturbed  the 
nation  by  their  affected  alarms  for  the  safety  of  the  church ; 
and  he  never  apprehended  persecution  to  be  so  near,  as  when 
dio^  who  were  actually  possessed  of  power,  cried  out  that 
they  were  in  danger;  thus  justifying  the  truth  of  the  well* 
known  remark,  <^  Omnia  forraidant,  formidahturque  tyranni.'^ 
Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  that  auspicious 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  the  church  had  me« 
rited  every  praise,  because  it  had  not  been  indulged  in  either 
its  whims  or  its  imaginary  apprehensions.  Since  that  time^ 
it  had  flourished  and  improveid ;  but  how?  By  toleration  and 
Diodarate  behaviour.  And  how  had  these  been  produced?^ 
By  the  members  of  the  established  church  being  forced  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  the  dissenters;  by  their  bang  obliged 
to  cq>pose  argument  to  argument,  instead  of  imposing  silence 
by  ihe  strong  hand  of  power;,  by  that  modest  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  their  own  tenets  and  charity  for  those  of  others, 
whidt  the  collision  of  (pinions  in  open  and  liberal  discussion 
am<»g  men  living  under  the  same  government,  and  equally 
furote^ed  by  it,  never  failed  to  produce.  Moderation,  there^ 
fere^  and  indulgence  to  other  sects,  were  equally  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  mankmri,  and  the  safe^  of  the  diurdi  i 
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and  for  that'modeiBtion  and.liberdity  of  sentiment,,  by  whid 
the  church  had  flourished  during  lhe  two  last  reigns  and  tke 
present,  was  she  indebted  to  those  very  dissenters  from  whooi 
she  thought  herself  in  danger. 

With  regard  to  the  test  act,   be  thought  that  the  best 
argument  which  could  be  used  in  its  favour  was,  that  if  it 
had  but  little  good  effect,  it  had  also  little  bad.     In  his  opi^ 
liion,  it  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  end  which  it  had 
in  view.     The  purport  of  it  was,  to  protect  the  established 
church,  by  excluding  from  office  every  man  who  did  not 
declare  himself  well  affected  to  that  church.     But  a  professed 
enemy  to  the  hierarchy  might  go  to  the  communion  table^ 
and  afterwards  say,  that  in  complying  with  a  form  enjoined 
t>y  law,  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion,  nor,  as  he  con- 
ceived, incurred  any  religious  obligation  whatever.     TTiere 
Wi^re  many   men,  not  of  the  established  church,  to  whose 
services  their  country  had  a  claim.     Ought  any  such  man 
to  be  examined  before  he  came  into  office,  touching  his  pri«» 
vate  opinions  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient  that  he  did  his  duty  as 
a  good  citizen?    Might  he  not  say,  without  incurring  any 
disability,  ^^  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the  church  of  England, 
but  I  am  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  and  on  religious  srul>- 
jects  must  be  permitted  to  think  and  act  as  I  please."     Ought 
their  country  to  be  deprived  of  the,  benefit  which  she  might 
derive  from  the  talents  of  such  men,  and  his  majesty  pre* 
vented  from  dispensing  the  favours  of  the  crown,  except  to 
one  description  of  his  subjects  ?   But  whom  did  the  test  ex-* 
elude  ?  the  irreligious  man,  the  man  of  profligate  principles, 
or  the  man  of  no  principle  at  all  ?  Quite  the  contrary ;  to 
such  men  the  road  to  power  was  open;  the  test  excluded 
only  the  man  of  tender  conscience ;  the  man  who  thought 
religion   so  distinct  from  all  temporal  affairs,  "that  he  held 
it   improper  to  profess  any  religious  opinion  whatever,  for 
the  sake  of  a  civil  office.     Was  a  tender  conscience  ihcon* 
sistent  with  the  character  of  an  honest  man  ?  or  did  a  high 
sense  of  religion  shew  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  ? 

But  the  noble  lord  contended,  that  the  established  church 
ought  to  be  protected.  Granting  this,  it  was  next  to  be  en-^ 
quired,  what  was  the  established  church  ?  Was  the  church 
of  England  the  established  church  of  Great  Britain  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  it  was  only  the  established  church  of  a  part  of 
it;  for,  in  Scotland,  the  kirk  was  as  much  established  by 
law,  as  the  church  was  in  England.  The  religion  of  the 
kirk  was  wisdy  secured  as  the  established  religion  of  Scot* 
land  by  the  articles  of  union ;  and  it  was  surely  absurd  to 
say,  that  a  member  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  acc^ins  an 
V^&ce  uad^r  govexxunentt  not  for  the  service  of  Fdiffani 
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Qzelusiyely,  but  for  the  service  of  the  united  kin^pdoms,  should 
be  obliged  to  conform,  not  to  the  religious  establishment 
of  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  but  to  the  religious 
establishment  of  England.  It  was  singular  to  contend  for 
«ny  principle  of  persecution,  when  the  only  principle  on 
which  it  could  eyer  hare  been  reconciled  to  a  rational  mind 
was  abandoned,  not  only  in  speculation,  but  in  practice. 
In  ancient  times,  persecution  originated  in  the  generous, 
though  mistaken  principle,  that  there  could  be  but  one  true 
religion,  but  one  fiuth,  by  which  men  could  hope  for  salva- 
tion; and  that  k  was  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious,  to 
compel  them  to  embrace  the  true  fiuth,  by  all  the  means, 
e£  whatever  nature  they  might  prove^  which  oiiered*  The 
rectitude  of  the  intention  might,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for 
the  barbarity  of  the  practice.  But  how  did  we  act  ?  We 
acknowledged,  not  one  true  religion,  but  two  true  religions ; 
a  religion  for  England,  and  a  religion  for  Scotland;  and 
having  been  originally  liberal  in  the  institution  of  two 
churches  of  equal  right,  we  became  illiberal  in  our  more 
enlightened  days,  and  granted  to  the  members  of  one  esta- 
blished church,  what  we  denied  to  those  of  another,  equally 
established.  According  to  this  doctrine  of  protecting  the 
church  of  England,  if  the  practice  had  kept  pace  witli  the 
principle,  the  country  most  have  been  deprived  of  all  those 
gallant  characters  of  the  kiric  of  Scotland,  who  had  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  themselves  in  the  army  and  the  navy; 
and  of  all  those  celebrated  legislators  and  senators  who  had 
added  learning  and  dignity  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  wis- 
dom to  his  majesty's  councils.  If  tests  were  right,  the  pre- 
sent was  clearly  a  wrong  test,  because  it  shunned  all  the 
purposes  for  which  tests  were  originally  introduced. 

The  candour  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  information  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  collected  upon  enquiry  since,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  had  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  House  in  a  point  which 
had  not  been  answered  two  years  ago,  and  that  was,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  was  a  notorious  evil  doer,  who  applied 
for  the  sacrament.  The  manner  of  the  nbble  lord's  answer 
was  rational,  and,  from  the  good  sense  of  it,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  true  answer ;  but,  upon  this  ground^ 
it  might  be  proper  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  me&ncholy 
situation  of  the  person  who,  upon  application  to  a  minister, 
had  been  refused^  tho'  sacrament  From  that  very  moment^ 
did  he  incur  the  penalties  of  the  act;  from  that  moment, 
was  he  punished  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexampled,  and 
unauthorised  by  the  laws  of  the  land;  from  that  moment, 
was  he  convicted  without  a  trial  by  jury,  and  disabled  from 
etgoykig  an  office  which  his  majesty,  iu  tke  I^^al  merdse 
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of  his  prerogative  might  have  thought  proper  to  confer 
upon  him. 

Much  boasted  reliance  had.  been  placed  upon  the  old  ar-^ 
gument  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  test  and  corporation 
acts  had  subsisted.  It  was  true^  that  they  had  so  subsisted 
for  nearly  a  century :  but  how  had  they  subsisted  ?  By  r&» 
peated  suspensions;  for  the  indemnity. bills  were»  he  beloved,- 
literally  speaking,  annual  acts.  With  regard  to  the  noble 
lord's  argument  relative  to  the  evading  of  these  indemnity 
bills,  he  admitted^  that  if  any  person  neglected  to  conform 
merely  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  law,  he  certainly  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  parliament,  and  did  not  con^ 
duct  himself  as  a  good  subject  ought  to  do.  While  an  ac:t 
was  deemed  fit  to  remain  in  force,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
good  subject  not  to  evade  it  Indeed,  the  only  justification 
of  evading  a  statute  which  could  be  for  a  moment  maintained,- 
was^  where  that  statute  notoriously  ought  not  to  remain  in 
ferce.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  House  would  consent 
to  go  into  the  committee,,  to  examine  whether  it  was  fitting 
or  necessary  to  be  repealed  or  not,  and  not  deny  the  requi- 
aition,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  even  to  look  at  the  statutes 
in  question.  He  trusted  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  the  House  that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  alarm 
from  the  papists,  the  test  act  had  b^n  introduced,  .with  a 
view  to  exclude  them,  and  them  only,  from  office;  that  the 
dissenters  had  cordially  joined  in  it,  and  consented  to  their 
own  exclusioQ,  thinking  that  a  less  evil  than  to  leave  the 
door  opeix  to  papists.  And  is  it  possible,  therefore^  (added 
Mr.  Fox,}  that  you  can  thus  ungenerously  requite  them;  thus 
take  a  most  unbecoming  advantage  of  their  pati*iotism,  and 
convert  what  they  consented  to  as  necessary  for  the  general 
safety  at  that  time,  into  a  perpetual  exclusion  acainst  them- 
selves! Is  it  thus  that  the  church  would  reward  the  service 
which  they  had  done  her  in  the  day  of  her  distress  I 

Adverting  to  the  Occasional  Conformity  act,  which  had  been 
repealed  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  they  had 
heard,  during  the  course  of  the  debate^  that  the  church  of 
England  was  in  its  glory.  The  church  of  England,  therefore^ 
according  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  ad- 
vocates K>r  the  continuance  of  the  statutes,  which,  he  con- 
tended, were  at  once  too  needless,  and  too  unjust  to  remaiii 
in  force  any  longer,  had  not  suffered,  Iput  gained  by  what 
they  feared  would  have  proved  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
The  dissenters  had  been  stated  to  be  pious  and  good  men ; 
but  it  had  been  said,  that  they  might  neverthdess  be  no 
friends  to  the  church  of  Ensland.  Surely,  if  they  were  dan- 
gerous any  wher%  it. must  be  as  men^rs  of  padiameDt^  and 
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as  deetors  c^the  repr^seiiUitiyes  of  the  people;  and  yet  they 
were  suffered  to  sit  as  the  one,  and  vote  as  the  other.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  a  friend  to  an 
established  religian  in  every .  country,  and  wish^  that  it 
xnight  always  be  that  which  coincided  most  with  the  ideas 
of  the  bulk  of  Ihe  state,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people.  In  the  soBthem  parts  of  Great  Britain,  hierarchy 
was  the  established  church,  and  in  the  northern,  the  kirk ; 
and  for  the  best  passible  reason,  because  they  were  each 
most  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  .their  respeo^ 
tive  situations.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  contended,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts  mi^t  enable  the  dis* 
seniors  to  obtain  a  majority.  This  he  scarcely  thought  pro* 
bable;  but  it  appeared  fully  sufficient  to  answer,  that  if  the 
BQ^ority  of  the  people  of  England  should  ever  be  for  the 
abolition  of  the  established  churdb,  in  such  a  case^  the  aboli* 
tion  ought  immediately  to  follow. 

To  the  opinion  of  Uie  honourable  gentleman  who  opened 
the  debate^  that  there  were  too  many  oaths ,  imposed  by  the 
statutes  in  force,  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  he  most  thoroughly 
assented.     What,  he  desired  to  know,  could  be  a  greater 
proof  of  the  indecency  resulting  from  the  practice  d[  qua- 
lifyii^  by  oaths,  than  i^  when  a  man  was  seen  upon  the. 
point  of  taking  the  sacrament,  it  should  be  asked,  <<  Is  this 
man  going  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  and  to  repent 
him  of  his  sins?"  the  answer  should  be,  ^<  No;  he  goes  to 
tbe  communion  table,  only  because  he  has  lately  received 
the  appointment  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  !'*   When  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband  represaited  the  corporation 
act  to  have  been  forced  from  the  legislature  as  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  he  might  truly  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  exact 
description  of  an  act  which,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  century,  when 
the  grounds  and  reasons  for  passing  it  no  longer  existed, 
ought  to  be  repealed.     The  noble  lord  had  accurately  stated^ 
that  the  corporation  act  was  forced  from  the  legislature  in 
tibe  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  by  the  violence  (rf*  tbe  secta* 
ties,   which  had  not  only  overturned  the  church,  but  the 
§tate,  and  that  so  lately,  that  threatening  to  do  the  same  agai% 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  present  prevehtive^  to  guard 
against  tbe  impending  danger.     No  better  argument,  he  re- 
jpeated,  need  be  urged  against  it  now,  than  that  it  had  been 
.extorted  a  century  ago  from  the  le^dature,  by  resentment  of 
past  and  the  dread  of  future  injuries.     Fear  and  indignation 
had  operated  on  the  parliament  of  Charles  the  Secon<E    Did 
the  same  motives  operate  on  the  parliament  of  Greorge  )he 
Tlard?    Certainly  not;  and  could  there  be  any  reason  for 
tontimiing  an  act»  when  the  violence  which  gave  birth  to  it 
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had,  long  since,  subsided  ?  Party  and  religion  were  separate 
in  their  views  and  in  their  nature ;  and  as  it  was  for  the  repu- 
tation of  both  that  they  should  remain  so,  he  therefore  urged 
the  injustice  of  harassing  with  penalties,  disabilities,  and  at«b- 
tqtable  restrictions,  the  dissenters ;  a  respectable  body  of  men, 
whose  morals  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  rdigion  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  whose  sentiments  were  favourable  to 
the  femily  on  the  thronie. 

It  had  been  said,  that  in  France  it  was  customary  for  pro^ 
testants  to  be  employed  in  the  army  and  in  civil  offices,  and 
that  in  protestant  countries  abroad,  papists  were  also  employed. 
For  the  purpose  of  invalidating  this  remark,  the  noble  lord 
had  given  an  ingenious  and  able  answer;  but  let  it  be  exst^ 
mined.     The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  monarch  of  a 
'  firee  country  was  limited,   while  the  employing  whom   the 
piance  pleased  was  one  of  the  trivial  advantages  incidental  to 
absolute  power.     Let  not,  then,  Great  Britain  be  the  last  to 
avail  hei^elf  of  such  an  advantage.     Wisdom  had  been  de- 
scribed as  the  offspring  of  freedom;  and  should  a  people,  who 
boasted  of  their  freedom,   and   amongst  whom,   he  firmly 
believed,  men  of  enlightened  understanding  were  moi^  oom- 
moathan  among  those  who  lived  under  a  less  happy  form  of 
government,  reject  those  liberal  principles  of  toleration  which 
other  nations  had  adopted?      It  was  upon  such  a  ground 
ij^at,  addressing  himself  to  the  church  of  England  in  particular, 
he  felt  himself  justified  in  accosting  her,  as  a  friendly  ad- 
viser, in  language  to  this  effect ; 

**  Tuque  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo  !" 

And  surely  the  church  of  England  ought,  if  possible,  more 
than  any  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  upon  earth,  pr^« 
tically  to  inculcate  the  glorious  idea  that  indulgence  to  other 
sects,  the  most  candid  allowance  for  the  diversity  of  their 
opinions,  and  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  mutual 
charity  and  benevolence,  were  the  truest  and  the  happiest, 
testimonies  which  she  could  give  of  the  divine  origin  of  her 
religion  I  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  giving  his  hearty  assent 
to  the  motion. 

The  House  divided. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

^        rMr.  Plumer      7  ,_       ^„^    fMr.G.A.Northl  ,^^ 
y^^lLordMaitlandr;^*— N^   IsirW.Dolben  j  "*• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Abolition  op  the  Slave  Trade. 

May  12. 

THE  consideration  of  the  slave  trade,,  which  in  conformity  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  pughl 
to  have  been  resumed  early  in  the  present  session,  was,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  deferred  till  the  12  th 
of  May.  A  large  and  elaborate  report  from  the  privy  council  was 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  several  petitions,  both  for  and  against  the  ' 
proposed  abolition  of  the  trade,  were  presented  to  the  House^ 
These  papers  were  this  day  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  of  the  slave  trade ;  10 
which  committee  Mr.  Wilberforce  concluded  a  speech  of  extr»« . 
ordinary  merit,  with  moving  the  following  twelve  resolutions : 

1.  <^  That  the  number  of  slaves  annually  carried  from  the  coast  of 
Africa^  in  British  vessels,  is  supposed  to  be  about  38,000.  That  the 
number  annually  carried  to  the  British  West  India  islands,  has,  on 
an  average  of  four  years,  to  the  year  1787  inclusive,  amoimted  to 
about  22,500.  That  the  number  annually  retained  in  the  said 
islands,  as  far  as  appears  by  the  custo^  house  accounts,  haa 
amounted,  on  the  same  average,  to  about  17,500. 

2.  'f  That  much  the  greater  number  of  negroes,  carried  away  by 
European  vessels,  are  brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  oontt* 
nent  of  Africa,  and  many,  of  them  from  a  very  great  distance* 
That  no  precise  information  appears  to  have  been  obtained  ofi 
the  manner  in  which  these  persons  have  been  made  slaves* 
But  that  from  the  accounts,  as  far  as  any  have  been  procured  on 
this  subject,  with  respect  to  the  slaves  brought  from  the,  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  and  from  the  information  which  has  been  received 
respecting  the  countries  nearer  to  the  coast,  the  slaves  may  u^ 
general  be  classed  under  some  of  the  following  descriptions:  ist, 
F^oners  taken  in  war.  2nd,  Free  persons  sold  for  debt,  or  oin 
account  of  real  or  imputed  crimes,  particularly  adultery  and  wiAdh-' 
craft;  in  which  cases  they  are  frequently  sold  with  their  whole 
families,  and  sometimes  for  the  profit  of  those  by  whom  they  aid 
condemned.  3rd,  Domestic  slaves  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters ;  in  some  places  at  the  will  of  the  masters,  and  in  some 
places  on  being  condemned  for  real  or  imputed  crimes.  4th,  Per* 
sons  made  slaves  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  violence^  or  frajo^^ 
committed  either  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  those  countries  Ott 
Aeir  subjects,  or  by  private  individuals  on  each  other ;  or  lastly, 
by  Europeans  engaged  in  this  traffic.  ■ 

3«  <<  Tnat  the  trade  carried  on  by  European  nations  on  the  coasft 
of  Africa,  for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  has  necessarily  a  tendency  to 
occasion  frequent  and  cruel  wars  among  the  natives,  to  produce 
unjust  convictions  and  punishments  for  pretended  or  aggravajl^ 
crunes,  to  encourage  acts  of  oppression^  violence,  and  £aud/  and 


to  obntruct  the  nataral  caurse  of  cmlisatkm  and  improvement  m 
those  countries. 

4.  <<  That  the  oontuieiit  of  Afirica,  m  itB  present  stfttei  finmiflhes 
seyeral  vieiluable  articles  of  commerce  highly  important  to  thfc  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  and  which  are  in  a  great  ntea- 
sure  peculiar  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  soil  and 
climate  have  been  found,  hj  experience,  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  articles,  with  which  we  are  now  either  wholly,  or 
in  grefit  part,  supplied  by  foreign  nations.  That  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Africa  in  these  commodities,  might  probably  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  now  carried  on  in  slaves, 
so  as  at  least  to  afford  a  return  for  the  same  quantity  of  goods  as 
has  annually  been  carried  thither  in  British  vessels.  And  lastly, 
that  such  a  commerce  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  on 
that  continent. 

5.  ^'  That  the  slave  trade  has  been  found,  by  experience,^  to  be 
peouliarly  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  British  seamen  wbo 
have  been  employed  therein ;  and  that  the  mortality  among  them 
has  been  much  greater  than  in  his  majesty's  ships  stationed  pn  the 
coast  of  Afirica,  or  than  has  been  usual  in  British  vessels  employed 
in  any  other  trade. 

6.  <<  That  the  mode  of  transporting  the  slaves  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies  necessarily  exposes  them  to  many  and  grievous  sof- 

^ferinffs,  for  which  no  regulation  can  provide  an  adequate  remedy ; 
and  wiat,  in  consequence  thereof,  a  large  proportion  of  them  has 
annually  perished  during  the  voyage. 

7.  ^'  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  so  transported,  has 
also  p^iidied  in  the  harbours  in  the  West  Indies^,  previous  to  their 
h&Bg  sold.  That  this  loss  is  stated  by  the  assembly  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica  at  about  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  number  im- 
ported; and  is,  by  medical  persons  of  experience  in  that  island, 
ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  diseases  contracted  during  the 
voyage,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment  on  board  the  ships,  by  which 
those  diseases  have  been  suppressed  for  a  time,  in  order  to  render 
the  slaves  fit  for  immediate  sale. 

«  8.  **  That  the  loss  of  newly  imported  negroes,  witiiin  the  first 
three  years  after  their  importation,  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  imported. 

9.  *^  That  the  natural  increase  of  population  among  the  slaves 
in  the  islands,  appear  to  have  been  impeded  principally  by  the 
following  causes:  ist.  The  inec^uaUty  of  the  number  of  the 
sexes  in  the  importations  from  Africa.  2nd,  The  general  disso- 
hiteness  of  manners  among  the  slaves,  and  the  want  of  proper  re- 
gulations for  the  encouragement  of  marriages,  and  of  rearing 
dvildren.  3rd,'  Particular  diseases  which  are  prevalent  among 
them,  and  which  are  in  some  instances  attributed  to  too  severe 
labour  or  rigorous  treatment,  and  in  others  to  insufficient  or  im- 
proper food.  4th,  Those  diseases  which  affect  a  large  proportfoi\ 
of  n^o  children  in  their  infancy,  and  those  to  which  the  negroes 
liewly  imported  frcnn  Africa  have  been  found  to  be  particularly 
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xo.  <«  ThatthewfaofeiiuiBteorskvesi&theiilfliidrfJai^^ 

1768,  was  about  167,000;  that  the  number  in  17749  wvagtatedby 
Govetnor  Keith  about  1^3^000 ;  and»  that  the  nun^r  in  Deceni'' 
ber  1 787,  as  stated  by  Lieut.  Governor  Churicey  was  about  256,000. 
That,  by  comparing  these  numbers  with  the  numbers  in^rtCNl 
into  fmd  retained  in  the  island,  in  the  seyeral  Vyears  from  1768  to 
^774  inclusive,  as  appearing  from  the  acounts  delivered  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  trade  by  Mr.  Fuller;  and  in  the  several  years  from  1775 
inclusive,  to  1787  also  inclusive,  as  appearing  by  Uie  accounts  de« 
livered  in  by  the  inspector  general;  and  allowing  for  a  loss  of  about 
one  twen^-secood  part  by  deaths  on  ship  board  after  entry,  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  th^  assembly  of  the  said  island  of  Jamaica, 
it  appears.  That  the  annual  excess  of  deaths  above  births  in  the 
island  in  the  whole  period  of  nineteen  years,  has  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  seven-eighths  per  cent.,  computin^im  themecuum 
number  of  slaves  in  the  island  during  that  period.  That  in  tlie 
first  six  years  of  the  said  nineteen,  the  excess  of  deaths  was  in  the 
proportion  of  rather  more  than  one  on  every  hundred  on  the  me« 
dium  number.  That  in  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the  said  nineteen, 
the  excess  of  deaths  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  three-fiflha 
on  evay  hundred  on  the  medium  number;  and  that  a  number  of 
slaves,  amounting  to  15,000,  is  stated  by  die  report  of  the  island 
-of  Jamaica  to  have  perished,  during  the  latter  period,  in  conae^ 
quence  of  repeated  hurricanes,  and  of  the  want  of  foreign  supplies 
of  provisions. 

II.  **  That  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  of  Barba-* 
does  was,  in  the  year  1764,  according  to  the  account  given  in  to 
the  committee  of  trade  by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  70,706.  That  in  1774, 
the  number  was,  by  the  same  account  74,874.  In  1780,  by  ditto, 
68,270.  In  1781,  after  the  hurricane,  according  to  the  same  ac* 
count,  63,248.  In  1 786,  by  ditto,^62,i  15.  That  by  comparing  these 
numl^rs  with  the  number  imported  into  this  island,  accorcung  to 
the  same  account,  (not  allowing  for  any  re-exportation)  the  annual 
excess  of  deaths  above  births,  m  the  ten  years  from  1 764  to  ^7^4, 
was  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  on  every  hundred,  compute)^ 
on  the  medium  number  of  slaves  in  the  island  during  that  perio£ 
That  in  the  seven  years  from  177^  to  1780,  both  inclusive,  the.ex- 
cess  of  deaths  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  and  one-third  on 
every  hundred,  on  the  medium  number.  That  between  the  year  1 780 
and  178 1,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
slaves  of  about  five  thousand.  That  in  the  six  years  from  1 78 1  to 
1786,  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  deaths  was  m  the  proportion  of 
rather  less  than  seven-eighths  in  every  hundred,  on  the  medium 
number.  And  that  in  the  four  years  from  1783  to  1786,  both  in- 
dusive,  the  excess  of  deaths  was  in  proportion  of  ratiier  less  than 
one  third  in  every  hundred  on  the  medium  number.  And  that 
during  the  whole  period  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  were  exported 
from  the  island,  but  considerably  more  in  the  first  part  oi  this 
period  than  in  die  last. 

12.  *^  That  the  accounts  from  the  Leeward  islands  and  from  Do- 
niinica,  Grenada,  and  St. Vincent's,  do  not. furnish  BUfficient 
grounds  for  comparing  the  ^tate  qt  population  m  the  said  islaada. 


Ht  di&rent  periodB,  with  the  niiitiiber  of  slaves  which  haVe  been 
from  time  to  time,  imported  into  the  said  islands,  and  exported 
therefVomi  But  that  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  received 
respectmg  the  present  state  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  obviating 
the  causes  which  have  hitherto  operated  to  impede  the  natursu 
increase  of  the  slaves,  and  of  lessening  the  demand  of  manual 
labour,  without  diminishing  the  profit  of  the  planter,  it  appears 
that  no  considerable  or  permanent  inconvenience  would  result  from 
discontinuing  the  farther  importation  of  African  slaves/* 

Mr.Wilberforcewas  most  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Burke.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  willing  that  the  resolutions  should  be  entered  on  the 
journals. 

Mr.  Fox  having  premised  that  he  had  listened  to  the  course 
of  this  debate  with  a  pleasure  equal  to  any  which  he  had  felt 
during  the  progress  of  other  important  and  well-conducted  in- 
vestigations, added,  that  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  laying  the 
propositions  before  the  House,  where  he  was  agreed  as  to  the 
substance  of  a  measure  he  did  not  like  to  differ  aa  to  the  form 
of  it.     l£f  however,  he  differed  in  any  thing,  it  was  rather 
with  a  view  to  forward  the  business  than  to  injure  it,  or  to 
throw  any  thing  like  an  obstacle  or  impediment  in  its  waj. 
Nothing  like  either  should  come  from  him.      What   he 
thought  was,  that  all  the  propositions  were  not  necessajy  to 
be  voted,  previous  to  the  ultimate  vote,  though  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  were.   In  order  to  explain  this  he  must  beg  leave 
'  to  remind  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  propoattioits 
were  of  two  sorts :  one  sort  allied  the  fit  grounds  on  which 
the  House  ought  to  proceed  to  woMsh  the  idave  trade,  which 
were^  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  hnmanrty,  and  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  lives  to  our  seamen,  as  well  as  to  the 
Africans.     Another  sort  contained  assertions  in  answer  to  the 
objections  which  either  had  been  stated,  or  were  siqiposed 
likely  to  be  stated.     The  putting  such  resolutions  on  their 
jcmmals  might  create  a  difficulty  to  foreign  powers,  because 
that  which  might  be  a  matter  of  objectioa  to  Great  Britftm 
might  not  be  so  to  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Fox  iapplauded  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  professing  to  do, 
what  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  do,  completely  to  abolish 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  a  traffic  for  continuing  which  on  no 
ground  either  a  plea  of  policy  or  necessity  could  be  urged. 
Wherever  an  ejBTectual  remedy  could  not  be  had,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  he  approved  of  a  palliative,  because  something  like  a 
remedy  was  better  than  no  remedy  at  all ;  in  the  present  casc^ 
an  effectual  remedy  was  not  onjy  more  desirable,  but  it  was 
anudi  less  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  a  palliative.  He  was 
ghd  that  the  propositions  wera  to  be  put  upon  the  joumal% 
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becHEittse  H^,  firom  any  midbrtuaei  the  busixiefls  sboi;ld  fai]» 
while  it  stood  upon  the  joiunals,  it  might  succeed  another 
year ;  certain  he  was,  that  it  oould  not  &1I  to  succeed  sooner 
or  lat^r.  Foreign  countries,  when  they  heard  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  discussed  in  that  House,  might  follow  the  ex- 
ample, or  they  might  go  before  us,  and  set  one  themselves. 
If  this  were  to  happen,  though  we  might  be  the  losers,  hu- 
manity would  be  the  gainer. 

Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  Hope,  that  he  bad  always  been 
particularly  sanguine,  that  whenever  they  examined  the  slave 
trade  thoroughly,  they  would  fiijid  it  not  only  inhuman,  but 
impolitic.  From  what  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
submitted  the  propositions  to  their  consideration,  had  said,  it 
was  clear,  there  was  as  little  policy  as  humanity  in  the  trade. 
But  he  had  risen  chiefly  to  notice  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  respecting 
the  probability  of  foreign  nations  assuming  the  slave  trade  on 
our  abandoning  it,  and  in  an  illicit  manner  supplying  our 
West  India  islands  with  slaves.  He  had  intended  to  have 
risen  to.hawe  said  the  very  same  thing,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  fit  tone  to  be  held  upon  such  a  sulgec^ 
and  that  foreign  nations  should  be  given  to  understand,  that 
when  this  country  thought  proper  to  abolish  the  slave  trad^ 
we  had  resources  among  us  tof  prevent  that  trade  firom  being 
carried  on  in  any  manner  with  our*  colonies.  With  the  idea 
of  an  honourable  baronet,  who  declared  that  a  clandestine 
trade  in  slaves  was  worse  than  a  legal  one,  he  could  not  coin- 
cide. He  thought  that  such  a  trade,  if  itexisted  at  all,  should 
be  only  clandestine.  A  trade  in  human  flesh  was  so  scanda- 
lous, that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  infamous  to  let  it  be  openly 
carried  on  by  the  authority  of  the  government  of  any  country. 
He  had  sometimes  been  thought  to  use  too  harsh  expressions 
of  France,  in  treating  her  as  the  rival  of  this  country.  Poli- 
tically speaking,  France  certainly  was  our  rival ;  but  he  well 
knew  the  distinction  between  political  enmity  and  illiberal 
prejudice.  If  there  was  any  great  and  enlightened  nation 
now  existing  in  Europe,  it  was  France,  which  was  as  likely 
as  aay  nation  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe,  to  act  on  the  present 
subject  with  warmth  and  with  enthusiasm ;  to  catch  a  sparic 
firom  the  light  of  our  fire^  and  to  run  a  race  with  us  in  {Mto- 
moting  the  ends  of  humanity.  France  had  been  often  im^^ 
properly  stimulated  by  her  ambition ;  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  she  would,  in  the  present  instance,  readily  follow  its  ho- 
nourable dictates. 

Mj^.Grenville  the  Speaker  ( now  Lord  Grenvilk)  said  he  thought 
liiat  gfieat  advantage  would  be  dfiwed.  t»  Hm  ^tfi^QJh&Qmit» 
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being  thoroughly  discussed,  and  therefore  was  peculiarly  bappy 
that  Mr.  Will^rrorce  had  Introduced  the  grounds  of  it  in  distuict 
propositions.  With  regard  to  our  colonies^  we  were  bound,  Mr. 
Grenville  said,  to  assert  our  right  to  prevent  our  islands  from  hav- 
ing either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fiuther  connection  with  a 
trade  which  we  had  thoug:ht  it  our  du^  to  abandon,  as  unfit  to  be 
carried  on.  Tnat,  he  said,  was,  as  Mr.  Fox  had  termed  it,  the 
proper  tone  to  assume  to  all  Europe  on  such  a  subject. —  The 
House  afterwards  sat  for  some  days  in  a  committee,  to  hear  ^e 
evidence  offered  by  the  petitioners  interested  in  the  slave  trade ; 
and  after  some  progress  therein,  adjourned  die  fiurther  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  next  session.  The  bill  brought  in  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Dolben,  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  to  the  Weist  India  islands  was  by  another  act  continued 
and  amended. — In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  2i8t  of  May,  on 
a  motion  for  going  into  the  committee, 

Mr«  Fox  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  s&yin^,  that, 
without  having  seen  one  tittle  of  evidence,  he  should  have 
been  for  the  abolition.  With  respect  to  a  regidation  of  the 
trade,  a  detestation  of  its  existence  must  naturally  lead  him 
to  remark,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  a  thing  as  a  regulation  of 
robbery  or  a  restriction  of  murder.  There  was  no  medium  i 
the  legislature  must  either  abolish  the  trade,  or  avow  their  own 
criminality. 


Choice  of  a  Speakeiu 
June  8. 

LORD  Sydney  having  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  the  right  honourable  William 
Wyndham  Grenville  was  immediately  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
having  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Henry  Addington  was  proposed  for  that  high  office  by  the 
Marquis  of  Graham,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis.. 
After  Mr.  Addington  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  addressed  the 
House, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
any  liberal  mind  to  avoid  feeling  concern,  when  called  upon  to 
give  judgment,  to  be  governed  by  considerations  altogether 
personal:  to  him  it  was  peculiarly  painful,  but,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  would  be  less  difficult  for  bimi  faun  the  r&j 
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jast,  the  very  fair,  and  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which 
the  two  gentlemen  had  been  pleased  to  speak  of  each  other. 
He  had  had  little  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  the 
abilities  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  first  been  named 
that  day ;  but  all  that  he  heard  from  others  had  been  much 
to  his  advantage.     The  noble  marquis,   in  his  opinion,   had 
introduced  his  motion  with  a  speech  not  the  most  happily 
adapted  to  the  occasion;  he  knew  not  whether  the  noble  mar^ 
quis  had  said  that  the  late  Speaker  was  placed  in  a  state  for 
which  he  was  better  suited,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  and 
from. an  idea  that  it  would  be  proper  for  his  purpose  to  lower 
the  situation  to  which  he  meant  to  recommend  the  honourable 
gentleman,  in  order  to  induce  the  House  to  support  his  re- 
commendation.    Mr.  Fox  added,  that  he  must,  on  the  pre-' 
sent  occasion,  give  his  reasons  why  he  did  not  think  that  the 
House  would  act  prudently,  if  they  should  prefer  the  honour- 
able gentleman  over  the  way  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.     On  such 
occasions  as  the  present,  the  question  necessarily  became  a 
question  of  comparison;  as  such,  in  what  he  should  say,  he 
meant  always  to  consider  it,  and  not  as  a  question  of  posi- 
tive approbation.     Much  .had  been  said   in  favour  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  over  the  way,  and  he  believed  with 
truth.     It  was  contended  that  he  had  considerable  talents ;  he 
believed  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had ;  but  all  knew 
that  the  honourable  baronet  had  considerable  abilities  like- 
wise.    It  had  been  said  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  bred  to  the  law.     They  were  not  to  be  told  that  Sir 
Gilbert  EUiot  had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  in  fact,  they  knew  that 
the  honourable  baronet  had  every  advantage  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  possessed.     His  mildness  of  temper  they 
well  knew.     What,  then,   was  the  question,   but    whether^ 
the   House  should  trust  to  qualities  which  they  knew,   or 
whether  they  should  rely  on  the  opinion  of  others  as  to  qua-^ 
lities  which  they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  possessed 
or  not?    What  confidence,  or  what  portion  of  confidence, 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentleman'is 
fi-iends,  were  questions  which  he  should  beg  leave  to  wave. 
Where  there  was  an  equally  good  opinion  given  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, the  House  might  feel  some  difliculty ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  could  feel  none.     The  gentlemen  over  the 
way  desired  the  House  to  rely  on  what  they  said  in  favour  of 
the  honourable  gentleman ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  desired  the  House  not  to  trust 
to  what  they  said,  but  to- act  upon  what  the  House  itself  knew*. 
The  question  therefore  was,  whether  they  should  take  good 
qualities  by  their  knowledge  of  them,  or  from  conjecture? 
Perhaps  the  nomiaation  of  that^  day  loigbjt  be  made  merdy 
VOL.  rv.  c 
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96  a  proof  of  power  in  some  persons,  and  a  wish  to  shew  the 
confidence  of  the  House  in  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side* 
If  so^  it  was  a  call  upon  the  confidence  of  the  House,  which 
was  by  no  means  justifiable;  and  when  confidence  degenerated 
into  such  an  arbitrary  ui^e  of  it,  it  became  an  abuse.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  should  consider  himself  as  exceedingly  unfor* 
tunate,  were  he  to  be  considered  as  having  said  any  thing  which 
might  be  thought  disrespectful  or  uncivil  to  the  honourable 

gentleman.  He  had  heard  much  in  his  praise,  and  he  be- 
eved  it  to  be  true;  he  only  observed,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
was  a  gentleman,  whose  talents  and  qualifications  were  known 
to  the  House,  and  in  that  case  they  could  speak  fi-om  a  well- 
grounded  confidence;  in  the  other,  only  from  the  most  fa- 
vourable suppositions. 

After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Addington  to  the  Chair  had  been 
supported  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  by  Mr.  Burke, 
the  House  divided  on  the  question,  ^<  That  Henxy  Addington  do. 
take  the  Chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker.'* 

Teller.  Teller. 

Yeas,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  21^.^ — Noes.  Mr.  Grey,  142. 
.  So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative* 


Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  State 
OF  THE  Public  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Juli/  10. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  "  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure,  the  progress  actually  made  in  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  since  the  year  1786,  and  into  the  grounds  on  which 
a  reduction  of  the  same  may  be  expected  in  future,  and  to  report 
the  same,  with  their  observations  thereon,  to  the  House ;  and  that 
the  said  committee  do  consist  of  Henry  Bankes,  Esq,  Daniel  Parker 
Coke,  Esq.  George  Dempster,  E§q.  William  Drake,  jun,  Esq. 
William  Hu£sey,  Esq.  Sir  William  Lemon,  Baronet,  James  Lowther, 
Esq.  James  Martin,  Esq.  Mr.  Alderman  Newnman,  Edward  Kielips, 
Esq,  Charles  Anderson  Peiham,  Esq,  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq.  Sir 
George  Augustus  William  Shuckburgh,  Baronet,  Mr.  Alderman 
Watson,  and  the  Earl  of  Wycombe."  In  the  course  of  a  long  and 
able  speech,  Mr.  Sheridan  undertook  to  prove  the  four  following 
propositions :  i.  '^  That  the  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  in 
1786,  to  examine  and  state  the  several  accounts  relating  to  the 
public  income  ana  expenditure,  and  to  report  the  probable  amount 
of  the  incQBie  and  expenditure  in  future>  does  not  appear  ta 
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have  been  founded  in  fact,  nor  verified  by  experiment.  2.  That, 
for  the  three  last  years,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  in- 
come two  millions,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  so  for  three  years 
to  come.  3.  That  no  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt.  4..  That  there  is  no  ground  for  rational 
expectation,  that  any  progress  can  be  made  without  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  annual  mcome,  or  reduction  of  the  expences." 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  1786  was  defended  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Grenville,  who  had  been  the  chairman  thereof. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  under  the  conviction  of  his  inabi* 
lity  to  afford  the  same  instruction  and  entertainment  as  the 
two  last  honourable  gentlemen,  he  should  have  remained  si- 
lent had  not  the  business  struck  him  in  a  different  point  of 
view  from  any  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  examined.  The 
right  honourable  secretary  had  argued  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  rather  extraordinary.  He  had  said,  **  I 
know  I  am  right,  therefore  let  me  deprecate  a  committee, 
where  alone  it  can  be  proved .  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  and 
I  beg  you  to  rely  on  my  assertions."  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  where 
there  was  the  opposition  of  assertions  from  different  gentlemen 
it  was  extremely  difficult  how  to  act,  but  he  could  not  help 
being  inclined  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  his  honourable 
friend.  He  perceived  that  there  were  two  grounds  of  differ- 
ence between  the  statement  of  his  honourable  friend  and  that 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  the  first  of  these  was,  that 
his  honourable  friend  had  rested  his  calculations  on  the  aver- 
age of  three  years,  and  the  right  honourable  secretary  had 
rested  his  arguments  on  an  average  of  two  years  only.  Of 
these  two  he  liked  an  average  of  three  years  best,  because  all 
averages  were  the  better  the  greater  the  number  of  years  they 
included;  but  it  was  a  curious  reason  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  assigned  for  omitting  the  year  1786,  it 
was  because  trade  had  been  in  a  state  of  stagnation  during  that 
year,  on  account  of  the  commercial  treaty  then  pending  with 
France.  That  was  the  very  reason  why  the  year  1 786  should 
have  been  included,  for  it  was  admitted  that  the  imports  in  the 
year  1787  had  risen  very  considerably.  Those  imports  clearly 
were  what  belonged  to  the  year  1786,  and  would  have  been 
then  made  but  for  the  comniercial  treaty.  So  that  the  year 
1787  might  be  said  to  have  in  its  pocket  a  considerable  sum, 
thb  property  of  the  year  1786.  The  right  honourable  secre- 
tary had  thought  proper  to  observe  that  he  suspected  that  the 
100,000/.  for  the  array  would  be  a  permanent  establishment. 
If  so,  it  made  a  difference  ojf  200,000/.  in  addition;  because  if 
ttte'.House  had  voted  ioo,ooo/,  expenditure,  the  right  honour- 
able the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ought  to  have  provided 
sA  adequate  aid  of  100,000/.  income^  aim  not  having  done  so 
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it  was  an  addition  to  the  national  debt  of  200,000/.  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Fox  took  notice  that  the  right  honourable  secretary  had 
gaidy  that  the  day  was  not  yet  come  when  the  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure was  to  be  looked  for  as  the  level  of  the  peace  esta- 
blishment, nor  would  it  arrive  before  the  year  1791 ;  and  there- 
fore the  addition  of  100,000/*  for  the  army  was  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  Was  it  meant,  then,  that  the  national  debt  was  to  be 
loaded  as  much  as  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  pleased  in  the 
interim  ?  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  he  believed,  was  siraed 
in  1783,  and  in  the  interim,  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  and  tour  years  following  it,  were  we  to  borrow  what  we 
pleased  ?  He  desired  to  know  if  that  was  so  understood  ? 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  proving  these  expences  to  be 
only  temporary,  and  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  they  would 
prove  permanent. 

The  argument  of  the  right  honourable  secretary,  relative  to 
the  cause  of  the  encrease  of  the  army,  had  been  fallacious.  He 
had  asked,  if  we  entered  into  foreign  alliances  ought  they  not 
to  be  enabled  to  keep  faith  with  their  allies?  Most  undoubt- 
edly they  ought;  but  the  100,000/.  was  not  wanted  on  accomit 
of  the  Hessian  treaty ;  it  was  for  the  sending  additional  troops 
to  India  and  the  West  India  islands.  Besides,  that  was,  he 
believed,  the  first  time  that  ever  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
increase  the  army  on  jiccount  of  foreign  alliances.  A  con- 
trary doctrine  had  ever  prevailed ;  the  stronger  your  strength 
by  alliance,  the  less  the  necessity  for  a  large  army.  Every 
man  knew  that  alliances  were  less  likely  to  increase  the  army 
than  the  navy.  But  he  chiefly  disliked  the  fallacy  of  ministers 
in  affecting  that  they  had  a  surplus  over  and  aoove  their  es- 
tablishments. Had  they  come  down  to  that  House  in  1786, 
and  said,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  We  can  barely  laske  both 
ends  meet,  and  have  not  enough  for  surplus,  therefore  we  can- 
not yet  proceed  to  provide  for  j)aying  off  the  national  debt," 
he  should  have  applauded  their  conduct,  and  haVe  answered, 
that  they  thought  too  lowly  of  the  resources  of  the  coimtry, 
and  could  and  might,  by  imposing  additional  burthens  on  the 
people,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  fiirnish  a  surplus.  Then 
their  conduct  would  have  been  manly  and  honest 

The  right  honourable  secretary  had  observed  that  his  ho- 
nourable friend  had  ridiculed  the  extraordinary  resources  of 
the  preceding  session.  Now,  his  honourable  friend,  he  be- 
lieved, had  only  ridiculed  such  of  them  as  were  extravagantly 
disproportioned  to  the  object  which  they  were  proposed  to 
meet  He  certainly  had  not  ridiculed  them  all.  He  did  not, 
for  instance,  ridicule  lotteries,  and  had  never  disputed  the 
&ct|  that  four  lotteries  at  150,000/.  profit  to  government,. 
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would  yield  600,000/.  in  four  years.  He  had,  indeed,  ar- 
raigned lotteries  as  a  source  of  revenue,  unless  in  cases  of  great 
exigency,  and  condemned  them  as  destructive  to  the  morals 
and  integrity  of  the  people.  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  this  was 
one  of  the  very  few  points  in  which  he  differed  from  his  ho- 
nourable friend.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  wholly  to  object  to 
lotteries  as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  an  object  of  taxation. 
He  repeated,  that  it  was  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  that  he  complained  of,  since,  in  re- 
spect to  the  miscellaneous  services,  every  act  of  administration 
shewed  that  they  were  likely  to  be  increased  rather  than 
reducedy 

Mr.  l^ox  spoke  again  of  the  amazing  increase  of  the  navy 
debt,  and  remarked  that  the  right  honourable. secretary  had 
said,  **  We  have  a  fine  navy,  and  no  man  can  speak  of  the 
expence  with  regret  and  sorrow."  No  man  doubted  it,  but 
it  went  not  in  the  least  to  the  argument.  What  they  had  all 
heard,  he  hoped,  would  make  that  House  a  little  more  cau- 
tious and  doubtful  how  they  relied  too  implicitly  on  the  state- 
ments of  ministers  in  future.  Without  meaning  to  dilate  on 
what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable  friend,  he  declared  that  of 
all  the  admirable  things  which  he  had  heard  him  say  in  that 
House,  none  had  excited  his  admiration  more  than  some  of 
his  observations  upon  the  operation  of  the  national  debt  on  the 
constitution.  He  asked,  was  the  right  honourable  secretary 
ready  to  answer  his  honourable  friend's  question  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  omission  of  new  taxes  ?  The  minister  who  did  not 
consider  unforeseen  expences  as  a  great  part  of  his  expenditure 
would  be  much  deceived.  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  debts,  and 
particularly  of  that  due  to  the  American  loyalists,  who  had 
every  claim  to  their  generosity  and  their  justice.  They  held 
national  bonds  upon  the  good  faith  of  parliament,  and  must 
be  satisfied.  With  regard  to  the  million  borrowed,  that  was 
an  additional  annuity^  and  so  far  an  addition  to  the  debt,  for^ 
in  fact,  we  owed  no  capital  but  only  annuities. 

Mr.  Fox  pressed  the  House  to  go  to  a  committee  with  the 
accounts,  in  order  to  decide  what  was  the  income,  what  the 
expenditure,  and  what  the^  state  of  the  debt.  It  had  been 
said  to  him,  ^^  Do  you  compare  the  situation  of  this  country 
with  that  of  France."  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should !  But 
we,  might  take  warning  by  the  situation  of  France,  not  to  de- 
lude the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  state  of  their  .finances. 
It  might  be  true^  that  with  regard  to  the  finances  of  Franca 
the  people  were  deluded  as  to  millions,  when  this  country 
could  only  be  deluded  as  to  thousands.  A  committee  would 
remove  all  doubts,  and  put  an  end  to  error.  He  believed 
that  there  were  sonlb  who  heard  him  who  would  rather  have 
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the  constitution  of  this  country  joined  to  the  finances  of  France, 
than  the  constitution  of  France  joined  to  the  finances  of  this 
country.  Let  us  take  warning  by  what  was  to  happen  there  ! 
The  ruined  finances  of  France  might  produce  the  freedom  of 
France  !  Let  us  take  care  that  the  abuses  of  our  public  credit 
did  not  produce  the  ruin  of  our  constitution,  and  entail  sla- 
very upon  us !  Their  financial  deceit  was  engrafted  on  arbi- 
trary power ;  our  public  credit  on  our  free  constitution.  In 
France  it  was  the  deformed  son  of  an  accursed  parent  who 
would  restore  freedom  by  committing  parricide. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Tobacco  Excise  Bill, 
Juh/  15. 

ON  the  1 6th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  a  notice  he  had 
given  upon  the  opening  of  the  budget,  submitted  to  the 
House  his  plan  for  transferring  the  duties  on  tobacco  from  the 
customs  to  the  excise.  Tobacco  being  a  commodity  of  general 
consumption,  might,  he  said,  be  rendered  a  productive  source  of 
revenue,  but  under  the  present  regulations  and  duties  was  an  arti- 
cle of  smuggling,  and  indeed  the  principal  subject  of  contraband 
trade,  since  the  late  regulations  concerning  tea,  wines,  and  spi- 
rits. It  appeared  on  inquiry,  that  one  half  of  the  tobacco  con- 
((umed  in  the  kingdom  was  smuggled,  and  that  the  revenue  was 
defrauded  by  tliis  means  to  the  amount  of  nearly  300,0001.  To 
remedy  this  evil  the  most  effectual  means  would  be  to  subject  the 
greater  part  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  to  the  survey  of  excise  :  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  this  change  in  the  mode  of  collection,  had  been 
yery  clearly  exemplified  in  the  article  of  wine:  the  manufacturers 
would  no  doubt  make  objections  to  the  present  proposition,  as  the 
dealers  in  wine  had  done  respecting  the  change  in  the  duties  upon 
their  merchandize :  but  though  they  were  to  be  heard  with  can* 
dour,  assertions  affecting  their  own  interests  were  to  be  scruti- 
i^zed  with  strictness,  and  to  be  no  farther  adrnitted  than  they  were 
supported  with  collateral  proof.  Mr.  Piitt  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill.  The  plan,  however,  occasioned  a  general  alarm 
amongst  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  it  from  various  quarters.  On  the  report  of  the  bill 
being  brought  up,  on  the  15  th  of  July,  a  clause  was  offered  to  be 
add^  to  the  bill,  by  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  declaring,  ''  that  persons 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  may  hiring  aP  aptioi^  pf  trespass  against  such 
(^Qxnimssioners  or  justices,  i^  wl^^cb  aq^jfti^  Ij^je  f  ond^mation  or 
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eonvictton  shall  not  be  pleaded  m  bar,  or  in  abatement,  or  given 
in  evidence  on  the  trial,  of  such  action,  but  that  such  action  shaH 
be  tried  as  if  no  such  condemnation  or  conviction  had  been  ma^e*" 
Upon  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  he  felt  it  impos^ble  to  discover^ 
without  concern,  that  many  persons,  blinded  by  a  species  of 
political  phrenzy,  were  thrown  into  so  superstitious  a  reve^ 
rence  for  the  revenue,  that  they  would  sacrifice  every  point 
for  such  an  object     If  it  were  true,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the 
excise  laws  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 
then  the  bill  as  it  stood  was  to  be  justified,  admitting,  what 
be  never  could  agree  to,  its  principle  to  be  right;  but  if  it 
was  tru^  that  trial  by  jury  could  be  allowed  without  injury  to 
the  revenue,  how  could  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  resorted  to  as  an  experiment  ?     Th^  tobacco  mana- 
fiicturers  not  having  the  excise  laws  applied  to  them  before, 
had  every  right  and  claim  of  justice  to  the  utmost  latitude  of 
legislative  indulgence.     Their  case  was  distinct  and  difierent 
fi*om  that  of  other  trades  long  since  subjected  to  excise  laws. 
If  it  failed  of  the  wished-for  effect,  and  the  excise  was  defeated 
of  its  object,  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  it  should  be 
found  that  the  failure  was  owing  to  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snufF,  then  they  would  only 
deprive  them  of  their  birth-rights,  which  ought  never  to  be 
done  but  In  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.     As  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  causes,  men  who  thought  that  they  should  not  get 
redress,  were  not  likely  to  apply  for  justice.     But  it  was  a 
matter  which  would  be  brought  to  a  question  of  fact,  and  if 
there  should  arise  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  it  would,  doubtless, 
be  at  the  beginning.     As  to  the  question,  whether  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  merited  any  particular  indulgence ;  undoubt- 
edly, they  did  not  merit  any  particular  indulgence ;  they  did 
not  claim  it ;  but  surely,  they  did  not  merit  any  particular 
hardships.     When  they  talked  in  thai  House,  day  after  day, 
of  the  birth-rights  of  Englishmen,  for  which  they  had  shed 
fheir  blood,  and  were  ready  to  shed  it  again,  did  they  mean 
nothing  but  empty  sounds  r     The  lateness  of  the  session,  the 
scanty  attendance  of  members,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
doing  any  good,  Mr.  Fox  said,  had  been  his  reasons  hitherto 
for  not  troublinff  the  House  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject; 
but  he  could  wish  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  the  extension 
of  the  excise  laws  was   a  very  important  object,  and  that 
bringing  such  a  measure  forward  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
when  it  could  not  be  properly  discussed,   betrayed  a  most 
inexcusable  indifference  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
countrymen.        ; 

•  c  4 
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On  a  division,  the  clause,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  6§  to 
1 6.  On  the  motion  for  engrossing  the  bill,  Mr.  Alderman  Wat- 
Bon  said  that  the  present  was  the  stage  of  the  1)111  at  which  he 
should  make  his  stand,  that  he  had  opposed  it  upon  its  principle 
and  in  detail,  but  that  he  had  not  harassed  it  with  a  captious  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Sheridan  could  have  wished  that  gentlemen  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  their  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
manner  they  thought  best,  without  obliquely  conve3riQg  reflexions 
on  the  cpnduct  of  those  who  had  acted  differently.  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton  said,  that  being  an  enemy  to  the  bill,  he  had  often  la- 
mented that  Mr.  Fox  and  many  other  of  his  friends  who  were  equally 
adverse,  had  not  come  down  to  the  House  upon  so  popular,  as  well 
as  proper,  an  occasion,  but  had  delayed  their  opposition  so  long, 
that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  its  being  effectual.  On  the  day  the 
business  was  first  opened  to  the  House,  the  members  for  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  neighbourhood  were  all  absent,  except  himself,  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,  and  he  had  also 
been  under,  a  considerable  dilemma,  whether  to  obey  the  request  of 
some  of  his  constituents,  who  called  his  attention  to  the  tobacco 
bill,  or  the  request  of  others,  who  invited  him  at  the  same  time  to 
the  said  commemoration, 

'  Mr.  Pox  remarked,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  best  mode  of  opposing  a  measure ;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  oppose 
what  hc'  thought  fit  to  be  opposed,  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  conceived  his  opposition  could  be  most  effectually  applied* 
He  did  not  wonder  at  what  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheri- 
dan) had  said,  when  the  honourable  gentlemen  behind  him 
had  declared  that  they  took  their  stand  there,  and  did  not 
approve  of  harassing  the  bill,  by  hanging  on  it  perpetually, 
not  deeming  it  liberal  to  oppose  a  measure  in  every  stage. 
There  certainly  was  a  degree  of  oblique  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  other  gentlemen  conveyed  in  such  observations.  Perhaps, 
like  himself,  some  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fox  said,  had  not 
attended  much  to  the  business.  He  had  not,  he  owned,  be- 
cause from  the  sort  of  manner  in  which  the  first  mention  of  the 
bill  had  been  received,  he  saw  clearly  that  little  effectual  oppo- 
sition could  be  made  against  it.  He  agreed,  notwithstanding, 
that  every  man  should  attend  to  the  business  throughout, 
whenever  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  when  there  was  a  probability  of  such  being  the  effect, 
perhaps  harassing  a  measure  by  continued  opposition  in 
every  stage  of  it,  was  the  most  likely  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
and  defeating  a  bad  measure.  If  the  measure  did  not  prove 
either  bad,  or  so  bad  as  to  call  for  determined  opposition, 
such  a  mode  of  opposing  it  was  certainly  not  necessary. 

There  was  another  point  which  called  for  observation,  and 
that  was,  what  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
said  of  the  meeting  in  conunemoration  of  the  repeal  of  th« 
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shop  tax.  He  did  not  expect  that  that  honourable  gentleman, 
of  all  men,  would  have  attempted  to  ridicule  the  repeal 
of  the  shop  tax,  because  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
more  than  once  professed  himself  to  be  a  sincere  well-^wisher  to 
that  measure.  Perseverance,  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
said,  would  accomplish  great  things,  wad  the  strength  and 
e£^t  of  perseverance  was  never  more  fully  seen  than  on  that 
occasion.  The  repeal  of  the  shop  tax  was  a  fit  subject  of  com- 
memoration, because  it  was  the  triumph  of  reason  and  just 
argument  over  imiorance  and  obstinacy.  It  was  also  worthy 
of  commemoration,  in  as  much  a^  it  proved  to  that  House, 
*that  a  blind  confidence  ought  not  always  to  be  placed  in  mi- 
nisters, since  the  proposers  of  the  shop  tax  had  been  at  length 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  propriety 
of  its  repeal  were  founded  in  truth,  and.  that  the  grounds  cm 
which  the  prc^sers  of  it  had  maintained  and  defended  it,  were 
erroneous  and  delusive. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  act  of  opposing  the  present  bill, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  sarcasti- 
cally imputed  as  the  cause  of  his  attendance  that  day,  Mr.  Fox 
denied  that  his  attendance  was  occasioned  by  any  desire  of 
seizing  on  that  opportunity  of  retaining  popularity.  In  fact, 
if  any  such  weak  and  idle  motive  could  influence  his  public 
conduct,  on  any  occasion,  that  was  an  unseasonable  moment 
for  its.  exercise;^  because,  so  far  from  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure being  popular,  he .  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  so  changed  in  their  nature, 
and  so  altered  in  their  feelings,  that  they  had  become,  as  it 
were^  enamoured  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  especially  under 
the  excise  laws,  and  that  they,  looked  up  with  eagerness  and 
with  gratification,  to  invite  the  most  wanton  exercise  of  power ; 
and,  as  if  nauseated  with  the  sweets  of  liberty,  were  anxious 
to  wear  the  badgb  of  slavery  and  of  despotism. 

As  to  his  not  having  attended  the  bill  more  closely,  he  had 
already  stated,  that  he  had  not  done  so,  because  he  plainly 
saw,  that  all  opposition  would  be  firuitless ;  but  surely,  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  de- 
scription, had  no  right  to  expect  on  every  occasion,  when 
the  interests  of  their  constituents,  or  some  personal  mo« 
tive  to  themselves,^  induced  them  to  wish  the  measure  of  the 
minister  opposed,  that  he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
would  be  at  their  command,  and  ready  to  act  as  perpetual  ad- 
versaries of  the  minister  and  his  measures,  whether  Uiose  mea- 
sures should  appear  to  them  to  be  well  or  ill  founded  I .  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who 
pursued  the  same  general  political  line  of  conduct,  but  who, 
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nevertheless,  opposed  the  present  bill,  comidered  opposition  as 
the  standing  counsel  against  the  crown  in  that  House,  ever  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  moments  of  difficulty,  and  tbca-efore  as 
necessary  to  exist  as  administration.  What  was  this  but 
Ii&ughing  at  them  ?  What  was  it  but  saying,  ^^  We  have  pot 
you  into  the  most  humiliating  situation ;  you  shall  have  ao 
share  of  the  power,  no  share  of  the  honours,  or  emolumeDts 
of  office ;  but  we  expect  to  ccnnmand  your  public  services,  to 
profit  by  whatever  sJi)ilities  you  may  possess,  to  be  joined  by 
you  and  your  friends,  whenever  we  want  the  assistance  of 
either."  Was  it  not,  in  other  words,  saying,  "  We  have 
raised  one  man  to  a  degree  of  power  which  mwes  all  opposi-' 
tion  useless.  By  our  false  clamours  against  you,  and  our  delu- 
sions respecting  him,  we  have  taught  the  public  to  look  up  to 
him  as  something  more  than  man ;  hence  his  measures,  how- 
ever mischievous,  however  fatal,  are  scarcdiy  to  be  resisted : 
but  remember,  we  look  to  you  to  watch  him*  Do  you  take 
care  that  he  does  no  mischief  in  his  situation.  It  is  your  of- 
fice to  sound  die  alarm,  when  danger  lurics  beneath  a  plausi- 
ble pretext ;  and  to  oppose  jrourselves  to  the  occasion,  so  that 
the  evil  may  be  in  tune  averted."  Having  deprived  th^n  of 
the  means  of  resistance  with  any  hopes  of  success,  by  putting 
them  into  so  useless  a  situation,  to  call  upon  them  to  oppose^ 
to  check  and  to  stop  the  minister's  measures,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  directly  laughing  in  their  feces,  and  adding  in- 
sult to  injury. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  was  one  who  differed  much  from 
an  honourable  alderman  behind  him,  who  had  said  that  he 
thought  that  this  bill  was  following  former  examples.  Under 
no  administration  had  the  excise  been  extended  in  the  man- 
ner that  it  had  been  under  the  present.  He  had  seen  the  fus- 
tian manu&cture  attempted  to  be  put  under  the  excise,  but  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  the  attempt  had  proved  abortive. 
When  he  saw  the  wines  put  under  the  excise,  he  had  then  op- 
posed it,  because  he.  would  oppose  every  extension  of  the  ex- 
cise laws,  being  convinced  that  they  were  a  system  of  laws 
under  which  no  freeman  ought  to  live,  as  they  were  utterly 
incompatible  with  a  free  constitution.  The  excise  upon  wines 
had  been  said  to  have  proved  succesi^l :  if  they  h^  proved 
ever  so  successful,  still  he  should  retain  his  opinion  against 
that  measure.  But  he  did  not  admit  that  the  scheme  respect- 
ing wines  had  been  &irly  tried,  or  that  its  apparent  success 
was  imputable  to  the  articles  bdlng  under  excise  laws. 
The  French  commercial  treaty  had  taken  place  soon  after  the 
vines  were  put  under  the  excise  laws,  and  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  wines,  and  the  wine  duty  revenue,  might  as 
properly  b^  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  commercial  treaty,  as 
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-to  the  eflfects  of  the  application  of  excise  laws  to  IJbe  article. 
But  his  objections  were  fi>unded  in  other  notions  than  a  mete 
view  of  the  revenue.  He  was  aware  that,  with  some  men,  an 
increase  of  revenue  outweighed  every  other  consideration. 
He  thought  &r  differently ;  it  was  the  probable  succe^  of  the 
.application  of  the  excise  laws  to  tobacco  which  he  deprecated, 
because  he  considered  a  farther  extension  of  those  laws,  as  an 
additional  symptom  that,  by  degrees,  all  our  trade  would  be 
subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  and  our  liberties  and  our  constir 
tution,  hitherto  regarded  as  inestimable,  and  boasted  of  re- 
peatedly as  beyond  all  price,  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  revenue. 

However  old  fashioned  the  idea  might  be,  he  gloried  ia 
saying,  that  if  the  excise  on  tobacco  would  bring  in  half  a 
million  a  year,  he  would  oppose  it.  It  was  the  prindj^e  of 
extensioix  of  the  excise  laws  which  he  resisted;  and  in  doing 
80,  he  considered  the  increase  of  revenue  as  no  object.  He 
dedared  that  he  rather  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  this, 
because  it  might  be  objected  against  him,  that,  as  he,  the  other 
day,  had  contended,  mat  our^  revenues  fell  short  of  our  ex*- 
penditure,  and  that  means  for  their  increase  ought  to  be  re» 
iBorted  to,  he  of  all  men  ought  not  to  oppose  the  present  bill, 
which  was  one  of  diose  means  which,  in  the  considerati<m  of  the 
present  ministers,  was  deemed  most  likely  to  prove  effectual. 
He  did,  neverthdess,  resist  the  bill,  because  he  considered 
the  extension  of  the  excise  laws  as  undermining  the  jbunda* 
tion  of  our  constitution  with  a  view  to  raise  the  superstructure, 
which  would  be  a  sacrifice  that  no  friend  to  his  country  ou^it 
to  consent  to  make.  But  so  far  from  this  bill  answering  its 
end  and  producing  a  large  encrease  of  revenue,  he  had  heard 
persons,  who  might  be  supposed  best  to  know  ihe  subject,  si^ 
that  the  bill  would  produce  a  contrary  eifect,  and  that  the 
trade  would  fidl  in  consequence.  He  reasoned  upon  the  dan^ 
gerous  effect  of  thus  extending  the  excise  laws,  and  contended, 
that  it  manifested  a  forgetfidness  of  those  blessings,  which  it 
was  so  much  our  habit  to  boast  of  as  an  enjoyment  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  nations.  It  seemed  as  if  liberty  and  a  free 
constitution  were  merely  talked  of  and  not  felt ;  as  if  they  were  - 
words  only  fit  to  decorate  a  speech  in  parhament — a  beautiful 
theory,  but  no  longer  compatible  with  practice,  or  fit  for  en~ 
joyment  It  was  the  more  wonderiul  that  this  apathy  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  advantages  should  take  place  at  a  pmod 
when  this  country  was  enlightened  almost  beyond  all  other 
nations,  when  it  was  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  exten- 
sion of  science,  not  <xily  for  the  ^readinff  of  literature, 
not  only  for  the  success  and  imiHX)vemeHt  of  the  fine  arts, 
not  only  for  its  superior  advances  in  history,  philosophy,  and 
univerMil  tol^ra&ioD,  but  fcr  all  that  was  gisoat  and  ^k>rioua^ 
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useful  and  ornamental  in  man.  That,  at  such  a  moment,  we 
should  be  so  blind  to  our  own  advantage,  so  madly  bent  on 
sacrificing  the  solid  and  substantial  blessings  we  enjoyed,  was 
most  astonishing ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  than 
that  if  we  went  on  extending  the  excise  laws  in  the  manner  we 
had  lately  done,  it  would  be  a  preference  of  revenue  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country. 

When  this  country  ceased  to  be  free,  the  people  would 
cease  to  be  industrious,  and  consequently  cease  to  be  wealthy, 
and  when  the  nation  ceased  to  be  wealthy,  it  would  cease  to 
be  powerful.  The  real  source  of  revenue  was,  he  contended, 
the  riches  of  the  people;  but  if  the  excise  lawTs  were  made  ge- 
neral, all  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  first  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  the  excise  laws  had 
been  made  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administra- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  thought,  had  been  treated 
with  less  respect  than  he  deserved ;  but  it  was  much  easier  to 
load  the  memory  of  a  dead  minister  with  calumny  than 
to  traduce  a  living  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  all 
circumstances  considered,  and  allowing  for  the  foibles  to 
which  all  mankind  were  liable,  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  a 
wise  minister  for  this  country.  In  his  time,  the  debt  of  this 
country  had  increased  to  a  size  alarming  to  the  politicians  of 
that  day.  The  general  language  was,  that  the  minister 
ought  to  resort  to  means  of  encreasing  the  revenue.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  those  about  him, 
and  had  proposed  an  excise  scheme  to  that  House.  The 
consequences  were  well  known,  and  it  was  a  proof  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  wisdom  that  he  had  relinquished  the 
scheme.  The  next  excise  heard  of,  was  in  the  administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  At  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  an  excise  on  cyder ;  but  it  was  clamorously  resisted. 
There  had  been  a  distinction  taken,  and  it  was  said,  excising 
cyder  was  bringing  the  excise  into  a  private  gentleman*s 
house,  whereas  an  excise  on  a  particular  trade  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Mr..  Fox  declared  that  he  saw  no  force  in  the  dis- 
tinction. If  excise  was  inadmissible  in  the  one  instance,  it 
was  not  less  so  in  the  other.  The  shop  of  the  trader  was  as 
much  his  castle  as  the  dwelling  of  die  private  gentleman. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  none  useful  but  such 
as,  by  arts  and  arms,  by  their  military  services  by  sea  and 
land,"and  by  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  conduced  to  the 
public  wealth  and  revenue;  the  country  gentlemen,  or,  in 
fiict,  the  true  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  useful  likewise; 
but  l\e  could  perceive  no  reason  why  those  who  of  necessity 
were  deprived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  that  glorious  mode  of 
trial  which  they  ceased  not  every  day  to  prais^  while  they 
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were  daily  taking  it  way  —  (he  meant  the  navy  and  army)  — * 
and  those  employed  in  manufacture  and  trade,  should  be  ex- 
cluded the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury  and  the  enjoyment  of 
tliat  benefit  be  left  solely  to  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
idle.     The  prosperity  of  this  country  and  its  wealth  and 
commerce  depended  on  its  constitution  and  its  freedom,  and 
to  confine  liberty  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  were  com- 
paratively idle,  was  unjust,  absurd,  and  preposterous.     They 
had  no  fair  grounds  whereby  to  calculate  the  probable  pro- 
duce of  the  scheme  of  applying  the  excise  laws  to  tobacco. 
Might  not  the  truth  be,  that  tobacco  being  such  a  good  ar- 
ticle for  taxation,  as  he  confessed  it  was,  had  been  pushed 
too   far,  and  taxed  beyond  what  it  could  bear?   All  evils 
were  soflened  by  our  b^ing  habituated  to  them :  and  if  ex- 
cise laws  were  suffered  tamely  to  be  applied  to  one  trade» 
they  would  soon  be  applied  to  another.     He  ascribed  this  to 
the  apathy  of  the  people  in  general,  when  the  excise  kws 
were  applied  in  any  one  instance.     The  .tobacco  manufiuv 
turers,   when  they  entered  upon  the  trade,"  little  expected 
this  measure ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the  encouragement  ^ven 
in  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  time,  they  thought  tobacco  the  last 
article  which  would  be  put  under  the  excise.     Other  traders, 
who  possibly  were  at  present  as  little  aware,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  be  soon  called  upon  to  stand  in  a  similar  situation. 
He  asked,  if  there  was  any  man  acquainted  with  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution,  who  did  not  think  the  excise  laws  more 
harsh  and  oppressive  than  could  be  borne?    He  declared, 
therefore,  that  he  came  down  that  day,  not  so  much  with 
any  great  hope  of  successfully  opposing  the  bill^  as  with  a 
view  to  state  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  enter  his 
general  protest  against  a  scheme,  which  he  completely  dis-  • 
approved.     If,  in  a  country  where  every  trade  could  see  its 
own  danger  by  what  happened  to  another,  they  did  not  feel 
it  as  a  common  cause,  and  join  in  resistance  whenever  the 
excise  laws  were  attempted  against  any  one  article  of  manufac- 
ture, they  gave  but  bad  symptoms  of  their  hearts,  or  their 
understandings.     If  the  tobacconist,  when  he  saw  the  wine 
merchant  taxed,  and  put  under  excise  laws,  stood  by  and 
said  to  himself,  ^^  Let  the  excise  go  to  the  wine  merchant 
so  that  I  am  free,"  he  acted  foolishly,  and  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  assisted,  when  the  case  should  become  his  own.     The 
wine  merchant,  in  like  manner,  might  say  the  same  of  the 
tobacconist  aud  of  the  country  gentleman,  whereas  it  was 
now  proved,  that  the  oppression  of  the  excise  laws  would  &11 
upon  both.    Those  who  would  not  assist  others,  must  not 
expect  tQ  b^  ajsmted  tht^msdifes  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
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Mn  Pox  expaHi^ed  oii  the  preference  due' to  regulations  in 
regard  to  old  taxes,  rather  than  to  new  taites,  which  latter 
all  feared,  because  they  knew  not  on  whom  they  would  fall; 
but  the  present  r^^ilation,  he  continued,  would  not  answer, 
and  when  he  said  so,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  belief^  not  ori- 
ginating in  any  wish  for  popularity.  The  bill  seemed  litde 
to  interest  the  public  in  general,  and  if  parliament  would 
not  attend  their  duty,  and  if*  they  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  subject  had  abandoned  it,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  stem- 
ming the  tide,  and  recalling  them  to  a  due  sense  of  their  own 
interest ;  but,  standing  as  we  did,  the  first  country  for  litera- 
ture, for  science,  and  for  all  which  could  improve  and  adorn 
mankind,  that  the  sources  of  those  enjoyments  should  be  so 
forgotten  must  mortify  every  man  who  admired  the  freedom 
of  our  constitution,  and  the  equality  of  our  laws. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Grenviile, 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  firm  beb'ef  that  it  would  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  he  did  not  usually  say  one  single  syllable 
against  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  his  absence,  which"  he  was  not  perfectly  ready  to  repeat 
in  his  presence.  In  fact,  he  had  not,  that  he  recollected, 
made  any  personal  attack  on  the  minister,  but  on  the  present 
administration,  of  whom  he  should  always  speak  as  he  thought. 
TTie  right  honourable  secretary  had  asked,  was  he  ready  to 

Elve  up  the  six  millions  of  revenue  at  present  under  the  excise 
ws,  and  to  push  the  nation  to  bankruptcy,  by  which  our 
liberties  and  constitution  must  be  destroyed  ?  Most  certainly 
not  He  complained  of  this  bill  as  an  additional  extension 
of  the  excise  laws,  and  he  certainly  would  oppose  every 
attempt  to  extend  them  farther.  But  was  that  like  declar- 
ing himself  ready  to  abandon  the  six  millions  of  revenue  col- 
lected under  the  excise  laws  ?  He  was  not  for  pushing  any 
argument,  whether  of  revenue  or  politics,  to  an  extreme; 
and  had  he  been  in  parliament  when  the  first  excise  law 
which  passed  was  in  agitation,  he  should  have  firmly  opposed 
it.  He  understood  the  right  honourable  secretary  to  have 
said,  that  he  had  declared  a  preference  of  new  taxes  oyer 
new  regulations.  He  had  declared  no  such  thing.  He  pre- 
ferred new  regulations  to  new  taxes,  generally  speaking ;  but 
it  did  not  foHoW,  that  he  was  bound  to  approve  of  all  new 
regulations;  He  had  only  said  that  he  should  hate  pre- 
fen'ed  a  new  tax  to  the  new  regulation  now  proposed.  As 
to  there  being  no  tobacconist,  who  was  an  hotiest  man  and 
a  &ir  trader,  idib  did  not  approte  of  the  measure,  he  knew 
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the  reverse  to  be  the  fact ;  he  knew,  if  what  he  heard  from 
those  without  doors  who  were  most  likely  to  be  well  informed, 
was  to  be  relied  on,  that  there  was  no  one  tobacconist  in 
the  kii^om  for  it;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  right 
honourable  secretary's  argument,  there  was  not  one  honest 
tobacconist* 

Mr,  Dundas  said  it  was  now  clear  from  Mr.  Fox's  explanation, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  the  excise  laws  in  general,  under  which 
the  country  derived  six  millions  of  revenue,  but  merely  to  the 
present  extension  of  the  excise  laws  to  the  article  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  if  he  could  draw  any  clear  con- 
clusion from  such  perplexed  and  novel  modes  of  arguing, 
he  should  maintain,  that  the  right  honourable  and  learned 

Sentleman  had  as  much  understated  him,  as  the  other  right 
onourable  gentleman  had  overstated  him.  He  was  against 
the  excise  laws,  unless  two  things  could 'be  proved  to  him; 
first,  that  there  existed  an  adequate  and  urgent  necessity  for 
extending  the  excise  laws,  and  secondly,  that  they  could  be 
extended  without  oppression  and  harshness  to  the  subject. 
Those  who  contended  that  abolishing  the  excise' laws  alto- 
gether would  create  a  national  bankruptcy,  asserted  more 
than  the  case  required,  because  other  means  could  surely  be 
found  for  raising  the  money.  As  to  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  saying  that  he  called  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  the  idol  of  his  country,  what  he  said  he  would 
«iy  still,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  the  instru- 
ment of  a  victorious  party.  With  regard  to  himself,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  in  opposition, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  and  had  perceived  that  the  gene- 
ral cry  was,  that  opposition  opposed  every  measure,  ri^t 
or  wrong ;  but  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  come  Sown,  day 
after  diiy,  to  watch  the  measures  of  the  minister;  a  duty 
\^ch  he  did  not  think  quite  so  requisite,  when  business  came 
on  at  a  period  of  the  session,  when  it  was  vain  to  resist. 
With  regard  to  its  not  being  ri^ht  that  opposition  should 
propose  taxes,  he  had  ever  maintained  that  doctrine^  because 
taxes  ought  only  to  be  proposed  by  those  who  had  the  finances- 
under  thdir  immediate  care.  And  must  best  know  how  far  any* 
im>po6ition  which  they  made,  was  fit  and  practicable.  That 
was,  undoubtedly,  his  general  doctrine ;  but  his  conduct,  in 
partieular,  had  been  an  exception  to  his  own  rule ;  for  he 
bad  not  onc^  in  Jiis  life  opposed  a  tax,  without  suggesting 
some  other  mode  of  raising  the  money.  In  the  present  case^ 
fdi:  want  of  prep/aration,  he  was  not  ready,  to  propose  a  sub- 
ttitiite,  though  he  declared  himself  adverse  to  the  regulation. 
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There  were  other  modes  of  raising  the  money,  however, 
and  some  of  them  extraordinarily  simple,  which  had,  he 
understood,  been  proposed  to  ministers;  one  was  reducing 
the  duty,  which  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  frauds 
practised  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  if  it  did  not  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Fox  observed,  had  referred  to  the  debate  of 
Friday ;  in  r^^rd  to  that,  he  must  observe  —  [He  was  called 
to  order  firom  the  Chair.]  In  explanation,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that 
if  one  gentleman  was  suffered  to  allude  to  a  former  debate, 
he  ought  to  have  stated  it  as  it  happened,  and  not  as  it  did 
not  happen.  All  he  wished  to  remark  was,  that  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  army,  but,  in  other  in- 
stances, he  had  opposed  expence,  and  tried  to  enforce  eco- 
nomy, the  surest  means  of  aiding  the  revenue. 

The  House  divided^  Yeas  70 :  Noes  20. 


Army  Estimates.  —  French  Revolution.  —  Difference 
OF  Opinion  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke. 

February  5.  1790. 

THE  session  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  January,  and  on  the 
cth  of  February  the  army  estimates  were  brought  forward  by 
Sir  (jeorge  Young,  the  secretary  at  war.  The  estimates  were 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  were  not 
voted  without  some  objections  from  the  side  of  opposition.  It  was 
observed  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Marsham,  and  others,  that  eight 
years  of  peace  had  elapsed,  and  that  the  military  estimates  were 
not  yet  reduced  even  to  the  peace  establishment  of  1775,  though 
the  committee  of  finance  which  sat  in  the  year  1786,  had  pre- 
sumed upon  a  still  greater  reduction.  That  there  was  nothing  in 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs  that  called  for  this  extraordinary 
military  forCe :  but  on  the  contrary,  that  his  majesty  had  ai^ured 
them  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  all  the  foreign  poweri?;  that 
France,  our ,  ancient  rival  and  enemy,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
tenial  disturbances,  would  probably  be  disabled  from  giving  us  any 
molestation  for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  allif 
ances  we  had  made,  and  the  subsidiary  treaties  we  had  entered 
into  on  the  continent,  inasmuch  as  they  multiplied  the  chances 
of  our  being  involved  in  war,  were  proportionaUy  mischievous^  i£ 
they  did  not  enable  ui  to  reduce  our  expences  in  time  of  peace. 
To  these  arguments  it  was  answered  in  general  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  though  there  was  no  reason  at  present 
to  apprehend  that  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostiUties  with  any ' 
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ioiteign  power;  yet  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  the  internal 
situation  of  several  parts  of  it,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
ourselves  in  such  a  state,  as  might  enable  us  to  act  with  vigour  and 
effect,  if  occasion  shouM  require.  That  it  was  a  preposterous 
economy  to  tempt  an  attack  by  our  weakness,  and  for  a  miserable 
present  saving  to  hazard  a  great  future  expence.  That  our  foreign 
alliances,  which  had  been  approved  of  by  all  parties  as  necessary 
for  the  preservaticm  of  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  upon 
wMch  the  permanence  of  its  tranquillity  depended,  could  only  be 
rei)dered  effectual  for  that  purpose,  by  our  being  able  to  suppott 
tbeoot  with  an  adequate  force ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  would  be  found, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  detail  of  all  our  military  establishments, 
tnat  they  could  not,  with  common  prudence,  be  reduced  to  a  nar- 
rower scale.  —  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  House  were  greatly 
indebted  to  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Marsham)  for  having, 
that  day,  introduced  a  discussion  of  the  army  estimates.  He 
also  agreed  with  him,  that  this  might  not  be  the  period  fit  for 
the  reduction  of  taxes.  However  harsh  such  an  opinion  might 
sound  in  the  ears  of  their  constituents ;  however  irksome  and 
unpleasant  it  might  be  for  gentlemen  in  office  to  broach  it ; 
and  however  unpopular  and  disadvantageous  it  might  be  for 
men  in  similar  situations  with  himself  to  avow  it;  yet  he 
naade  no  scruple  to  declare  it  at  his  opinion,  that  great  and 
heavy  as  the  public  burdens  were,  and  however  the  necessity 
of  their  continuance  might  be  a  matter  of  lamentation^  this 
was  not  the  time  to  diminish  them  by  a  reduction  of  taxes. 
Every  honest  man,  every  lover  of  his  country,  every  admirer 
of  the  constitution,  and  every  one  who  had  made  political 
concerns  the  subject  of  observation  and  study,  must  unite 
with  him  in  opinion,  that  the  House  ought  ever  to  regard  as 
saered  these  two  grand  objects — the  preservation  of  our  ex- 
cellent constitution,  and  the  support  of  our  national  credit. 
But,  while  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  House  to  ac- 

auaint  their  constituents,  that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
lie  constitution  and  our  national  credil,  there  might  even  be 
a  necessity  of  imposing  additional  burdens  upon  them,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  no  unnecessary  addition  to  the  public 
burdens  should  be  tolerated ;  that  no  undue  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  to  support 
the  necessary  exigencies  of  the  state,  to  do  any  thing  under 
colour  of  defence,.,  or  of  revenue,  to  the  prejudice  of  3>e  eco^ 
nomy  or  the  constitution  of  the  country.  He  had  nev^ 
thought  U  expedient  to  make  tlie  internal  drcumstaoces  of 
other  nations  the  subject  of  much  conversation  in  that  House; 
but  if  there  ever  could  be  a  period  ia  which  be  should,  b^  1^ 
vol*  IV.  P 
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jealous  of  an  increase  of  the  army,  from  any  danger  to  be . 
apprehended  to  the  constitution,  the  present  was  that  precise 
period.  The  example  of  a  neighbouring  nation  had  proved, 
that  former  imputations  on  armies  were  unfounded  calum- 
nies; and  it  was  now  universally  known  throughout  all 
Europe,  that  a  man^  by  becoming  a  soldier^  did  not  cease  to  he 
a  citizen. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  that 
,  he  dreaded  the  increase  of  the  army,  but  on  the  ground  of 
economy.  That  this  country  had  escaped  the  tumults  and  dis- 
tractions in  which  other  countries  were  involved,  might  be 
imputed  to  our  having  passed  the  ordeal,  and  our  being  long 
in  possession  of  what  other  countries  were  now  laudably  con- 
tending for.  We  had  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  free 
and  happy  constitution,  and  could,  therefore,  not  be  exposed 
to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  necessity  of  framing  a  new 
one.  Having  stood  clear  in  point  of  finance,  and  preserved 
our  credit  entire,  we  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  difficulties 
arising  from  a  breach  of  faith,  or  from  public  bankioiptcy. 
The  first  object  of  our  attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  the 
preservation  of  our  constitution ;  on  which  alone  depended  the 
security,  happiness,  and  repose  of  this  country."  The  next 
object  to  which  our  attention  ought  to  be  directed,  was  the 
preservation  of  our  credit,  which  was  principally  suppcxrted 
by  a  due  regard  to  matters  of  economy  and  finance.  To 
consult  economy,  we  must  look  for  reductions  in  some  depart- 
ment of  our  public  expenditure;  and  in  no  branch  did  it  ap- 
pear to  him  so  practicable,  as  in  the  army-establishment.  But 
the  augmentation  of  the  army,  it  was  said,  had  ^undergone 
the  fullest  discussion  and  decision  of  the  House.  This  he 
begged  leave  to  controvert.  The  question  was  undoubtedly 
debated,  and  carried  by  a  considerable  majority;  but  though 
the  augmentation  of  our  military  force  was  then  agreed  to,  it 
was  not  considered  as  a  permanent  peace-establishment  of  this 
country,  but  a  temporary  establishment,  to  answer  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  from  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  its 
indispensable  necessity.  TTiat  many  votes  were  given  in  favoui;. 
of  the  measure,  on  this  express  ground,  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House :  by  this  observation,  however,  he  did 
not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  misled  the  majority  into  that  opinion ;  for  he  was  well 
aware,  that  at  that  time  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
held  a  different  language  from  that  just  stated  to  have  been 
that  of  many  members  who  then  voted  for  the  military  aug- 
mentation in  question. 
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*  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  when  the  subject  was  agitated  two 
years  ago  *,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  vote  in  a  mino- 
rity, yet  his  sentiments  were  fetill  the  same  —  that  the  increase 
of  the  army  was  wrong.  His  opinion,  indeed,  had  been  but 
the  more  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the 
tinie  that  had  elapsed ;  at  the  time,  however,  he  did  not  state 
his  sentiments  in  very  strong  terms,  as  there  might  be  many 
circumstances  in  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty's  ministers  that 
called  for  an  augmentation  with  which  he  could  not  possibly 
be  acquainted.  But  these  were  matters  connected  immediately 
with  the  subject  of  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
taken  no  notice ;  namely,  the  subsidiary  treaties  and  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.  We  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
States-general  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  which  he  highly 
approved ;  as  they  must  afford  us  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
extremity,  and  add  to  our  reputation  of  strength.  The  sub- 
sidy to  Hesse  Cassel  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
supply  for  the  army ;  and,  indeed,  every  foreign  alliance 
should  be  considered  as  an  indirect  augmentation  of  the  army. 
These  treaties,  therefore,  he  conceived,  ought  to  have  lessened 
the  expence  of  our  peace-establishments.  But  he  was  told, 
that  these  treaties  might  excite  the  envy  and  rouse  the  ambi* 
tion  of  other  powers  to  combine  against  us ;  that  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  augmentation  of 
our  force.  These  arguments  he  did  not  then  think  very  ap- 
plicable ;  but  now  having  had  the  sanction  of  time,  and 
stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  no  unfriendly  combinations 
having  been  formed  against  us,  ought  we  not  rather  to  ex- 
pect a  reduction,  than  an  augmentation,  of  our  military 
establishment  ? 

He  would  ask,  were  we  not  now  less  liable  to  an  attack 
than  in  the  year  1787,  when  an  increase  of  military  force  was 
thought  expedient  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies  ?  There 
might,  indeed,  then  have  existed  some  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  known  only  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  which 
no  man  differently  situated  could  come  at ;  and  so  much 
credit  was  al^vays  due  to  the  servants  of  the  crown,  who, 
«  from  their  official  situation,  might  obtain  intelligence  of  foreign 
transactions,  which  might  render  ah  augmentation  of  military 
force  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  time,  a  prudent  and  politic 
measure,  for  the  majority  of  the  House  to  adopt  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  danger  then  to  be  appre- 
hended, it  was  now  certainly  diminished  in  a  degree  hardly 
to  be  calculated. 


^  ^See  Bpeech  on  the  augmentation  of  the  land  forces^  vol  iii.  p.  339. 
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The  concern  expressed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  did  honour  to 
his  majesty;  but  on  receiving  those  events,  and  estimating 
their  probable  consequences,  did  there  appear  any  greater 
likelihood  of  an  attack  to  be  made  on  this  country,  than  he- 
fore  the  events  in  question  took  place  ?  Was  it  at  all  pro* 
bable,  that  France,  while  her  whdle  attention  was  occupied 
by  so  important  an  object  as  the  arrangement  and  formatioii 
of  her  constitution,  would  attack  oar  West  India  islands  ? 
The  necessity,  therefore,  which  had  been  urged  of  keep- 
ing up  so  large  and  expensive  a  military  estfAilishment  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  must  be  founded  in  idle  chimeraa  and 
vain  pretences*  The  new  form  which  the  government  of 
France  was  likely  to  assume,  he  was  persuaded,  would  reader 
her  a  better  neighbour,  and  less  disposed  to  hostility,  than 
when  she  was  subject  to  the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitious 
and  interested  statesmen.  From  l^udn  we  had  little  to  fear, 
when  not  impelled  by  the  force  of  die  family*compact  From 
what  quarter,  then,  were  we  apprehensive  of  danger  to  our 
West  India  possessions?  Every  circumstance  tended  to  con- 
firm the  certainty  of  greater  si^ety  to  the  West  Indies  at  this 
time  than  at  any  other  period;  and  consequently  a  reduction 
o£our  military  establishm^it  there  might  now  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  he  was  told,  that  each  i^and  must  have  such  a 
force,  in  time  of  peace,  as  might  be  sufficient  to  defend  it  in 
time  of  war.  To  this  plan  he  always  objected ;  because  he 
firmly  believed  it  impracticable ;  but  he  particularly  com- 
plained that  the  plan  had  never  been  explained  in  detail ;  nor 
had  it  ever  been  specified  what  number  of  troc^s  was  requi- 
site for  the  defence  of  each  island.  To  such  an  explanation, 
in  his  opinion,  the  House  was  now  entitled.  Gentlemen  ought 
also  to  attend  to  the  continued  augmentation  of  the  troops  in 
iJLe  East  Indies ;  and  consider  that  when  they  voted  this  in- 
creased army  estimate,  they  had  not  toted  the  whole  expence ; 
because  the  amount  of  the  extraordinaries  must  increase  in  a 
much  greater  proportion.  What  the  reasons  were  whidi 
induced  his  majesty's  ministers  to  continue  the  increased 
establishment  he  could  not  say ;  nor  was  he  at  all  desirous  of* 
hearing  what  they  might  think  it  their  duty  to  conceal. 

From  all  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try^ and  in  the  general  state  of  Europe,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying  that  the  present  was  the  proper  time  for  reducing  the 
army.  With  regard  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
comparative  statement  of  the  army-establishmeot,  which,  he 
contended,  was  nearly  the  same  now  as  it  was  at  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  last  war,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  comparison 
was  inaccurate,  unless  the  expenoe  of  the  subsidiaiy  Ireaties 
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Ware  included;  and  that  the  whole  argument,  therefore,  must 
be  fallacious.  If  the  establishment  proposed  in  1783  was 
tight,  the  present  was  undoubtedly  wrong.  He  should  only 
say,  diat  the  most  pardonable  error  a  minister  of  this  country 
might  perhaps  commit,  was  to  ma^ce  the  peace-establishment 
of  the  army  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  With  regard  to  the 
increase  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
say  much,  because  his  majesty's  ministers  might  have  reasons 
that  induced  them  to  believe  such  ah  augmentation  necessary ; 
if  s^  he  was  of  opinion  the  men  were  well  bestowed,  and 
the  additional  expence  no  profusion.  It  was  also  observed^ 
that  as  HoUand  and  Prussia  were  our  allies,  from  whom  we 
might  expect  assistance,  they  also,  agreeably  to  the  stipulated 
terms,  were  entitled  to  support  from  us.  True :  but  did  it 
from  thence  follow,  that  we  ought  to  augment  our  military 
establishment?  Was  it  not  obvious  to  the  merest  smatterer  in 
politics,  that  the  assistance  expected  from  us  by  our  allies  was 
not  in  an  army,  but  in  ships,  sailors,  and  money  ?  The  argu-^ 
ment  in  favour  of  an  increased  army-establishment,  upon  this 
ground,  was  therefore  false  and  inconclusive. 

Some  persons  might  be  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  France.  It  undoubtedly  waa 
so;  but  how  ought  this  to  be  done?  Not  by  triumphing  ih  her 
distress — not  by  ungenerously  attacking  her  dominions,  when 
she  was  but  ill  able  to  defend  them  —  hot  by  following  her 
example  towards  this  country  in  the  late  war;  but  by  convinc- 
ing her,  that  while  we  were  generous  to  her,  we  were  conside- 
rate to  ourselves,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  her  situation  to 
reduce  onr  estkblishment,  with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  our 
national  incumbrances.  This  was  the  only  mode  of  retaliation 
he  should  prescribe  for  this  country  to  observe ;  this  appeared 
to  him  the  best  method  to  improve  our  finances,  to  guard 
against  similar  disasters,  and  to  repel  with  vigour  any  attack 
which  the  new  constiti^^ion  and  the  revived  credit  of  France 
might  hereafter  enable  her  to  make  upon  us.  This  mode  ap- 
peared very  practicable,  as  far  as  the  defence  of  the  East  and 
^  West  Indies  was  concerned;  and  he  would  again  affirm,  that 
if  the  defence  of  our  Asiatic  and  western  possessions  required 
at  one  time  an  augmentation  of  out  military  esttcblishment,  Aat 
necessity  no  longer  existed ;  the  situation  of  Europe  having 
etitirely  removed  it.  The  money  they  were  about  to  vote  that 
day  would  be  the  least  of  the  expence.  Fortifications  were 
erecting,  and  many  chargeable  consequehces  must  follow. 
Supposing  Uiat  the  war  l)etween  Turkey  and  the  two  imperial 
courts  of  Austria  and  Russia  was  composed ;  that  France  had 
settled  her  new  constitution,  and  was  again  herself;  that^e 
€&pittea  in  the  Netherlands  were  accommodated^  and  his  mai^ 
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jesty's  pacific  wishes  gratified  to  their  utmost  extent;  would 
any  man  therefore  say,  we  had  less  reason  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger of  attack  from  our  possessions  in  either  of  the  Indies  than  at 
present?  And  that  therefore  it  would  be  a  more  fit  period  for 
the  reduction  of  our  establishments  in  those  quarters  ?  No  one 
would  venture  to  hazard  so  absurd  an  opinion. 

He  was  confident  no  time  could  be  more  proper — no  pe- 
riod more  favourable  —  for  the  reduction  of  our  establishment, 
especially  in  the  West  Indies,  than  the  present.  He  therefore 
persisted,  from  the  strongest  conviction,  in  the  opinions  he 
had  entertained  on  the  subject  in  1787,  and  was  ready  to  vote 
in  favour  of  any  amendment  applicable  to  the  West-India  es- 
timate whenever  it  should  be  moved.  He  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing his  hearty  approbation  that  the  discussion  had  taken 
place,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  the  array-estimates  would 
never  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  House  as  mere 
matters  of  form. 

This  speech  was  animadverted  upon  hv  Colonel  Phipps,  who 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  avoid  considenng  the  particular  mode 
in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  thought  proper  to  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
the  military  bodies  in  France  during  the  late  commotions,  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  drifl  of  his  reasoning,  and  rather  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  a  profession  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  should  have  recollected  that  we  had  a 
long  established  and  happy  constitution,  and  that  the  case  was 
widely  different  in  France.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
looked  to  the  conduct  of  the  army  here  in  1780,  he  would 
have  found  much  more  substantial  ground  for  panegyric.  He 
would  there  have  seen  the  soldiery  of  this  country  feeling  as  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  not  the  first  to  head  anarchy  and  cruelty,  not 
violent  in  their  conduct,  not  joining  those  who  were  riotously  violat- 
ing the  public  peace,  and  scattering  ruin  among  individuals,  but  pa- 
tiently submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  in  spite  of 
provocation  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  acting  under* 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power.  • 

February  9. 

The  army-estimates  being  this  day  reported  from  the  committee, 
a  farther  debate  took  place.  Mr.  Secretary  Grenville  defended 
the  estimates.  He  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  France 
very  formidable  when  the  augmentation  was  made  two  years  ago ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  then,  as  he  was  now,'^hat  such  a  number  of 
troops  ought  to  be  kept  in  each  island,  as  might  be  able  to  defend 
it,  in  case  of  attack,  till  the  arrival  of  a  fleet.  If  the  situation  of 
Fr^j^e  rendered  her  less  formidable  now  tian  she  was  then, 
strnit  was  not  politic  to  alter  our  establishment  on  every  altera- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  rival  powers.    France,  three  jear&> 
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ago»  had,  he  said,  been  declareci  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  more  formidable 
than  even  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  A  few  years  had  produced 
the  present  alteration,  and  a  few  years  more  might  produce 
another.  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy  of  this  country  to  maintain 
a  peace -establishment  on  a  general  principle,  and  not  on  a  partial 
view  of  the  comparative  situation  of  France. 

Mr.  Fox  rising  next,  observed,  that  the  right  honourable  ^ 
secretary  had  inaulged  himself  with  so  boundless  a  profusion 
in  the  use  of  general  terms,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  meet 
his  arguments  by  particular  and  pointed  answers.     Thus  was 
it,  that  he  had  chosen  to  evade  all  ample  and  all  satisfactory 
elucidations  of  the  motives  which  had  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent augmentation  of  the  peace-establishment  of  the  army. 
Yet,  when  he  made  this  remark,  he  did  not  mean  absurdly  to 
contend,  that  the  stinted  economy  which  might  operate  as  an 
invitation  to  an  attack,  and  bring  on  a  war,  was  good  eco- 
nomy; for  all  must  acknowledge,  that  it  would   be  wise  to 
keep  up  a  proper  establishment,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  attempt  an  attack.     The  right  honourable  secretary 
had  not,  however,  given  sufficient  explanation  on  the  present 
establishment.     There  was  no  man  more  ready  than  himself 
to  give  every  becoming  confidence  to  ministers ;  he  thought  a 
d^ree  of  confidence  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people; 
but  a  confidence  for  a  permanent  establishment  was  grossly  ab« 
.surd:  he  would  not  refuse  a  confidence  for  one  year,  or  a 
limited  period,  but  he  would  go  no  farther.     When  particular 
emergencies  presented  themselves,  and  when  experynents  were 
on  the  point  of  being  made,  confidence  might  be  reposed  in 
ministers  during  a  few  months ;  yet  surely  a  reliance  of  this 
nature  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  the  establishment 
of  armies,  from  year  to  year,  in  time  of  peace.     An  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Pulteney)  could  not,  upon  reflection, 
consider  this  as  a  blind  confidence ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  he  had  described,  by  a  former  assertion,  similar  to 
'^  those  which  he  had  made  both  in  and  out  of  place,  and  such 
as  he  did  not  now  mean  either  to  recant  or  qualify;  it  was 
that  degree  of  confidence,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  executive  government  to  proceed  as  it  ought ;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  he  never  meant  that  such  a  confidence  should  not 
be  limited  by  caution,  the  House  would  please  to  recollect, 
that,  during  a' former  session,  when  some  honourable  gen- 
tlemen were  disposed,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
to  place  too  unbounded  a  confidence  in  ministers,  he  repro- 
bated its  extent. 

Mr.  Fox  continuing,  observed,  that  he  agreed  in  part  with 
the  right  honourable  secretary,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  keeping  the  American  forts  pending  a  nego- 
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cifttioii ;  the  House  were,  notwithstanding,  entitled  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  those  negociations  at  some  time  or  other ; 
and  surely,  upon  the  present  occasion,  it  could  not  be  impro- 
per to  remark,  that  the  cession  of  those  posts  had,  indeed,  been 
olamed  by  some  gentleman,  though  he  had  never  considered 
that  as  any  very  material  objection  to  the  peace  of  1783 ;  nor 
did  he  desire  to  descant  on  the  propriety  of  occupying  or 
evacuating  them  now,  not  being  prepared  with  information  on 
the  subject.  What  he  had  asserted  in  the  Committee^  and 
what  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
&cts  proved  against  his  theory,  was,  that  we  had  not  so  great 
a  number  of  troc^s  in  America  now  as  before  the  late  war, 
iind  therefore  the  argument,  drawn  from  the  extent  of  the 
j&ontiers,  for  an  encreased  establishment,  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  confutation  of  the  pretext  for  the  necessity  of  guarding 
.Gibraltar  from  surprise,  it  was  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  had 
shewn  itself  long  to  be  in  no  such  danger,  and  that  the  lauda** 
ble  improvements  which  it  had  undergone,  during  the  last 
war,  rendered  it  less  liable  to  be  surprised ;  yet,  if  the  addi- 
tion to  this  garrison  had  taken  place,  in  consequ^ice  of  a  re- 
commendation from  those  who  were  the  most  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment,  he  certainly  should  not  object  against  re* 
linquishing  his  opinion  to  that  of  men  whose  professional  skill 
enabled  them  to  decide;  but  of  such  circumstances,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  take  care  that  the  House  should  be 
particularly  informed. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  which,  unquestionably,  was 
of  the  first  importance,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  present  system,  however  it  might  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  minister  as  a  system  of  perfect 
defence  in  those  parts,  was  tlie  most  absurd  that  had  ever  been 
adopted:  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient 
force  in  each  island  to  defend  itself  at  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war;  and  before  the  House  could  coifie  to  such  a  vote,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  they  should  be  first  acquainted  with 
the  necessary  number  of  troops  for  each  island.  When  such 
a  statement  should  be  delivered  in,  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
single  military  man  would  declare  such  a  number  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended;  and  if  so, 
the  augmentati(Mx  of  the  army  would  go  still  farther :  if  the 
islands  were  to  be  defended,  they  must  be  defended  by  a  fleet ; 
and  the  best  military  station,  as  he  had  been  inform^  by  some 
of  the  first  military  men  in  the  kingdom,  was  at  Halifax,  a 
far  healthier  station,  than  any  of  the  islands,  and  fi*om  which 
place  the  troops  could  be  more  readily  conveyed  to  the  succour 
of  any  particular  island,  than  from  one  island  to  anotb^* 
The  votii^  men  to  the  West  Indies  he  considered  to  be  vot^ 
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ing  them  to  their  graves.  No  man  was  more  ready  to  bow  (o 
authority  than  he  was«  but  he  must  know  to  what  extent 
the  principle  of  defending  the  West  Indies  by  a  military  force 
was  to  go,  before  he  could  judge  of  its  propriety.  It  was 
upon  this  point  that  he  considered  himself  at  issue  with  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  at  the  liead  of  affairs;  and  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  natural  defence 
of  those  islands  rested  in  our  navy. 

The  situation  of  France  was,  in  his  mind,  a  mati^rial  reason 
why  the  present  establishment  was  not  necessary ;  for,  after 
her  late  behaviour  in  the  Dutch  dispute,  it  was  not  very 
likely  she  should  widbi  to  commence  hostilities  against  this 
country.  He  was  not  mortified  by  the  right  mmourable 
secretary's  noticing  his  being  mistaken  in  ms  speculation^ 
made  three  years  since,  of  the  power  of  France ;  a  change,  as 
sudden  as  unexpected,  had  taken  place  in  her  affiurs,  in  which 
some  exulted,  and  of  which  number,  in  one  point  of  view,  he 
considered  himself  as  included, 'from  feelings  and  from  princi- 
ple. To  the  insinuation  which  the  right  honourable  secretary 
had  brought  against  his  supposed  want  of  political  foresight^ 
hecoul^  without  vanity,  answer,  that  there  were  few  mis*- 
takes  indeed,  of  which  he  should  be  less  ashamed;  becanse, 
even  if  a  person,  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  had  appeared 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  in  Paris  or  in  London,  and  fore*^ 
told  those  extraordinary  occurrences  which  had  since  arisen, 
every  word  issuing  from  his  lips  would  only  have  been  re^- 
garded  as  a  corroboration  of  his  insanity.  In  three  years 
more,  it  was  possible^  she  might  again  have  a  turn  in  her  at 
furs, and  become  more  formidable  than  ever:  it  was  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  growth  of  power  should  be  so  sud* 
den,  as  to  prevent  our  ability  of  providing  sgainst  any  of  its 
inimical  effects.  The  difference  of  pulling  down  and  building 
up,  was  very  material;  a  state  might  fall  from  a  pinnacle  0f 
power  to  actual  inertness,  but  to  rise  to  a  state  of  grandeur, 
on  a  sudden,  was  impossible. 

The  riffht  honourable  secretary  had  observed,  that  it  was 
good  to  be  secure,  and  not  to  tempt  an  attack.  Certainly. 
To  this  he  would  reply,  that  if  France  were  at  this  moment 
insecure,  and  tempting  an  attack,  it  arose  not  firom  a  neglect 
oi  her  garrisons,  or  of  her  large  establishments.  This  countiy 
could  not  bear  such  immense  establishments ;  the  being  armed 
at  all  points,  cap-a-'pey  would  ultimately  prove  her  ruin :  her 
reliance  ought  to  be  on  her  revenue^  and,  by  a  saving  from 
the  estaUishment  in  the  West  Indies,  she  would  s^engthen 
Iu»rself.  He  bdieved  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  right  ho* 
Bourable  gentleman  to  prove  that  any  of  the  islan<&  which 
were  lost,  conU  bate  been  s«ved  by  the  troops  now  proposed 
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to  be  sent.  He  contended,  that  it  was  fit  the  House  should, 
every  year,  consider  the  establishment  according  to  the  state 
of  the  powers  of  Europe.  At  present,  viewing  those  powers, 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  our  keeping  up  so  large  an  army*  The 
defence  of  the  East  Indies,  he  imagined,  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageously left  to  the  native  troops  than  to  Europeans,  who 
could  not  endure  the  climate.  He  observed  ,the  army  to  be 
continually  increasing ;  that  every  pretence  was  seized  to  in- 
crease it,  but  none  to  diminish  it.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  right  honourable  secretary  went  for  the  defence  of  the 
West  Indies  would  ultimately  prove  the  present  establish- 
ment to  be  too  small ;  and,  another  year,  a  further  increase 
might  be  expected  to  be  proposed :  the  principle  he  went  upon 
proved  the  present  establishment  to  be  too  great.  The  House, 
if  it  voted  the  present  establishment,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  troops  meant  to  defend  each  island,  must 
give  their  vote  in  a  blind  confidence. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  described  her 
as  in  a  state  which  could  neither  fill  us  with  alarm  nor  ex- 
cite us  to  indignation.  Surrounded  and  oppressed  by  inter- 
nal divisions  and  calamities,  she  could  not  so  suddenly  rise 
superior  to  their  pressure,  as  to  preclude  us  from  a  prepa- 
ration against  an  impending  storm.  Had  France  remained  in 
that  formidable  and  triumphant  state  by  which  she  was  distin- 
guished in  the  year  1783',  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  in  the 
House  to  applaud  an  augmentation  of  our  peace-establish- 
ment. In  all  our  contests  with  that  ancient  enemy,  our  in- 
temperance had  seduced  us  into  very  disagreeable  situations ; 
and  we  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  accept  of  terms  which 
we  might  have  obtained  several  years  before  such  an  agree- 
ment. If  fortune  had  now  humbled  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  this  mighty  empire — if  that  anarchy  and  confusion  inci- 
dental to  such  a  revolution  had  struck  her  people  with  inert- 
ness and  inactivity — why  should  we  dread  her  sudden  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  ?  But  even  if  she  were  to  merge  from  her 
misfortunes  as  suddenly  as  she  was  involved  in  them,  he  would 
recommend  the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  secretary  as  a 
consolation — "  The  flourishing  state  of  our  finances."  If,  how- 
ever, an  attention  to  the  West  Indies  were  advanced  as  a  jus- 
tification of  the  augmentation,  he  wished  to  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  gentlemen,  that  our  first  surprise  did  not  originate 
last  war  in  that  quarter.  It  was  a  wise  and  happy  preamble 
established  by  our  ancestors  in  the  mutiny  bill,  that  it  should 
assign  as  a  reason  for  a  standing  army,  the  preservation  of 
the  political  balance  of  Europe.  He  lamented,  that  it  was 
the  nature  of  kings,  ministers,  generals,  and  those  of  a  similar 
description,  to  oppose  the  reduction  of.  the  army.     Ifami* 
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mster,  the  professed  friend  of  mankind,  should,  however,  stand 
forward  in  favour  of  such  a  measure,  he  must  arm  himself 
with  points  —  he  must  arm  himself  with  resolutions — he  must 
be  emboldened  to  proceed  in  the  reforms.  It  was  a  cen- 
surable policy  to  send  British  troops  to  the  East  Indies.  He 
affirmed,  that  our  territoriesjn  that  part  of  the  globe  should  be 
defended  by  the  natives,  who,  accustomed  to  the  climate,  were 
more  able  to  endure  the  fatigbes  of  war. 

He  regretted,  that  the  present  administration  evinced  every 
pretence  for  an  augmentation  of  the  army,  without  any  for 
reduction.  It  was  playing  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  to 
come  forward  every  year,  and  justify  augmentations  in  the 
military  forces.  The  fortification-system  was  chimerical  and 
absurd.  They  could  not  vote  foolishly  away  the  money  of 
their  constituents;  they  could  not  vote  a  blind  an3  abusive 
confidence  in  the  ministers.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  call  for  an  ample  explanation  of  the  system  so 
warmly  recommended*.  Nay,  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  those 
gentlemen,  he  urged  them  to  appear,  on  such  an  important 
occasion,  in  a  free  and  manly  manner,  fearless  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  consulting  no  dictates,  except  those  of  an  inflexible 
integrity. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  a  considerable  time  in  answer  to  various 
arguments  which  had  been  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gren- 
viUe  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  increase  peace-establishment, 
and  against  an  improper  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  in  whom,  a  full 
confidence,  subject  to  responsibility,  ought  to  be  placed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  ;  the  exact 
state  of  which,  it  frequently  happened,  that  they  could  not  dis- 
close, without  violating  the  constitutional  and  political  secrecy, 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  their  country.  He  said,  that  con- 
fidence might  become  a  vice,  and  jealousy  a  virtue,  according 
to  circumstances.  That  confidence,  of  all  public  virtues,  was  the 
most  dangerous,  and  jealousy  in  an  House  of  Commons,  of  all  pub- 
lic vices,  the  most  tolerable  ;  especially  where  the  number  and  the 
charge  of  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  was  the  question. 

That  in  the  annual  mutiny-bill,  the  annual  army  was  declared  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The 
propriety  of  its  being  larger  or  smaller  depended,  therefore,  upon 
the  true  state  of  that  balance.  If  the  increase  of  peace-establish- 
ments demanded  of  parliament  agreed  with  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  the  balance,  confidence  in  ministers,  as  to  the  particulars, 
would  be  very  proper.  If  the  increase  was  not  at  all  supported  by 
any  such  appearance,  he  thought  great  jealousy  miglit,  and  ought 
to  be,  entertained  on  that  subject. 

That  he  did  net  find,  on  a  review  of  all  Europe,  that,  politically, 
we  stood  in  the  smallest  degree  of  danger  from  any  one  state  or 
kingdom  it  contained;  nor  that  any  other  foreign  powers  than  our 
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own  tdlies  welre  likely  to  obtain  a  considerable  prepondemnce  in 
the  scale. 

That  France  had  hitherto  been  our  first  object  in  all  considem^ 
tions  concerning  the  balance  of  power.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  France  totally  varied  every  sort  of  speculation  relative  to  that 
balance. 

That  France  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  political  lights  to  be  cen- 
i^dered  b&  expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she 
ever  could  appear  in  it  again,  as  a  leading  power,  was  not  easy  to 
determine :  but  at  present  he  considered  franco  as  not  politically 
existing;  and  most  assuredly  it  would  take  up  much  time  to 
restore  her  to  her  former  active  exiBtence.  *^GaUas  quoqws  in  beUu 
^fioruisse  audivimus,  might  possibly  be  the  language  of  the  riraig 
generation.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  was  our  duty  to  k€&^ 
our  eye  on  that  nation,  and  to  regulate  our  preparation  by  tii^  symp* 
toms  of  her  recovery. 

That  it  was  to  her  strength,  not  to  her  form  of  government,  which 
we  were  to  attend ;  because  republics,  as  well  as  monarchies,  were 
ius(;eptible  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and  anger,  the  usual  causes  of 
war.  But  if,  while  France  continued  in  this  swoon,  we  should  go 
on  mcreasmg  our  expences,  we  should  certainly  make  ourseltes 
less  a  match  for  her,  when  it  became  our  omcem  to  arm* 

It  was  said,  that  as  she  had  speedily  fallen,  she  might  speedily 
rise  again.  He  doubted  this.  That  the  fall  from  an  height  was 
with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  but  to  lift  a  weight  up  to  that  height 
^gain  was  difficult,  and  opposed  by  the  laws  of  physical  and  politi- 
ck gravitation.  In  a  political  view,  France  was  low  indeed.  She 
had  lost  every  thing,  even  to  her  name. 

"  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 

"  Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus."  * 

He  was  astonished  at  it-^he  was  alarmed  at  it-^-he  trembled  at 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness. 

Since  the  House  had  been  prorogued  in  the  summer,  much  work 
was  done  in  France.  The  French  had  shewn  themselves  the  ablest 
architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  that  very 
short  space  of  time,  they  had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground 
their  monarchy^  their  church,  their  nobility^  their  law,  their  revenue^ 
their  anny,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manu- 
factures. They  had  done  their  business  for  us  as  rivals,  in  a  way 
which  twenty  Ramilies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  dcme  it. 
Were  we  absolute  conquerors,  and  France  to  lie  prostrate  at  our 


*  Mr.  Burke,  jJWobabiy,  had  in  his  mind  the  remainder  of  the  pai$age> 
and  was  filled  with  some  congenial  apprehensions: 
•*  Hafec  finis  Priami  fatorum ;  hie  exitus  ilium 
**  Sortetulit.    Trojam  incensam,  &  prokipsa  videntem 
*'  Pergama;  tot  quondam  popati%  terrisque,  superbum 
"  Re^forem  Astse.  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus^ 
**  Avolsumque  humeris  caput,  &  sine  nomine  corpus. 
*^  At  me  tum  primum  soevus  drcumstetit  horror; 
**  Obstupoi :  svhwt  chart  gemtorit  imago^^-^"^ 
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feety  we  ahovilji  be  aalnvned  to  s«nd  a  conuniflfiion  to  settlQ  thw 
a&urs,  which  could  impose  so  hard  a  law  upon  the  Fre»ch»  and  so 
destsrucrdTO  of  all  their  coi^quence,  as  a  nation,  as  that  they  had 
imposed  upon  themselves, 

France,  hy  the  mere  eiroumstance  of  its  vicinity,  had  been,  and 
in  a  degree  always  must  be,  an  object  of  our  vigilance,  either  with 
regard  to  her  actual  power,  or  to  her  influence  and  example.  As 
to  the  fonner,  he  had  spoken ;  as  to  the  latter,  (her  example,)  he 
should  say  a  few  words :  for  by  this  example,  our  friendship  aod 
oar  intercourse  with  that  nation  liad  once  been,'  and  might  ^gain 
become,  more  dangerous  to  xas  than  their  worst  hostility. 

In  the  last  century,  Louis  tfaeXIVth  had  established  a  sreater  and 
better  disciplined  military  force  than  ever  had  been  be&re  seen  in 
Europe,  imd  with  it  a  perfect  despotinn«  Though  that  de^)otism 
waft  proudly  arrayed  in  manners,  gallantry,  splendour,  magnifi« 
cence,  and  even  covered  over  with  the  imposing  robesi  of  science^ 
iiteratiu e,  and  arts,  it  was,  m  government,  nothing  better  than  a 
painted  and  gilded  tyranny ;  in  rel^ion,  an  hard,  stem  intolemnce^ 
the  fit  companion  and  auxiliary  to  die  despotic  tyraniw  which  pire* 
vailed  in  its  ^vemment.  The  same  character  of  despotism  in- 
sinuated itself  into  every  court  of  Europe  -^  the  same  spirit  of  dii9<» 
proportioned  magnificenoe-m^  same  love  of  sta^dmg  armiesA 
above  the  ability  of  the  peopfe.  In  particular>  our"^^  sovereigns^ 
King  Charles  and  King  Ja»es,  fell  la  love  with  the  govenmieBt  of 
their  neighbour,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  kipgs.  A  similarity 
of  aentiments  brought  (m  connectiona  equally  daiifferous  tp  ib^ 
interests  and  liberties  of  thehr  country.  It  were  weu  that  the  in«* 
jfeotion  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  throne.  The  admiration  of  n 
government,  flourishing  and  auccesfllul,  unchecked  in  ita  opeva* 
tions,  and  seemii^,  therefore,  to  compass  its  QHsjecta  more  speedily 
and  e^M^ually,  gained  something  upon  all  rttisJcB  of  people.  The 
good  patriots  of  thait  day,  however,  strug^ed  against  it.  They 
sought  nothing  more  anxiouflfy  tiian  to  break  off  all  communica* 
tion  with  France,  and  to  beget  a  total  alienaitioa  tBom  ils  councils 
and  ita  example ;  which  by  the  ammosity  prevaknl  between  the 
abettora  of  their  reHgioua  system  and  the  asfortof 9  eS  ouis,  waa> 
in  some  degree,  effected. 

fhiB  day  the  evil  is  totaltjr  changed  m  Frances  but  there  is  an 
evil  these.  The  disease  m  altered;  bat  tho  ^cinity  of  the  two 
countries  remains,  and  must  remain :  and  the  natural  mental 
habits  of  mankind  are  aiich,  diAt  the  present  distemper  of  France 
is  flur  more  likely  to  he  congous  dian  the  old  one ;  ifor  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  tqpcead  a  passion  for  servitude  among  the  people: 
but  in  all  evik  of  .tlus  oppcisite  kmd,  our  natural  iniolinations  are 
flattered.  In  the  case  of  despotiam,  tfiere  ia  ikfi  JMum  erimm 
ferviMis;  m  the  last  the^lui  Mnoka  ISkuMki  anid  aooordinglyi 
as  the  histmnan  says,  fronu  aurimiA  occipitmi. 

in  tiie  las|  age,  we  were  in  danger'  of  being  ^tangled  hj  the 
example  of  Krance  in  the  net  of  a  retotfesa  desjpotusm.  It  m  not 
neeessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  example ;  1^  exciM  no  tonger. 
Oar  present  danger  from  the  example  ^  a  pW^k^  whofto  char 
neter  kaetmno  wedkun,  is^  widt  regard  to  g«renuajQatA  %  im^ 
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from  anarchy ;  a  danger  of  being  led  through  an  admiration  of 
successful  fraud  and  violence,  to  an  imitation  of  the  excesses  of 
an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating,  plundering, 
ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy-  On  the  side  of  reli- 
gion, the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  from  intolerance, 
but  from  atheism ;  a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and 
consolation  of  mankind ;  which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time, 
to  have  been  embodied  into  a  faction,  accredited,  and  almost 
avowed. 

These  are  our  present  dangers  from  France ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set,  is  in  the  late  assumption 
of  citizenship  by  the  army,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangement,  op 
rather  disarrangement,  of  their  military. 

He  was  sorry  that  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
dropped  even  a  word  expressive  of  exultation  on  that  circum- 
stance; or  that  he  seemed  of  opinion  that  the  objection  from  stand- 
ing armies  was  at  all  lessened  by  it.  He  attributed  this  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fox  entirely  to  his  known  zeal  for  the  best  of  all  causes,  liberty. 
That  it  was  with  a  pain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even 
the  shadow  of  a  difference  with  his  friend,  whose  authority  would 
be  always  great  with  him,  and  with  all  thinking  people.  —  Qtue 
maxima  semper  censetur  nobis^  et  erit  qtue  maxima  semper »  His  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Fox  was  such,  and  so  ample,  as  to  be  almost  im- 
plicit. That  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  degree  of  docility. 
That  when  the  choice  is  well  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  op- 
pressing our  intellect.  That  he  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal 
understanding,  doubles  his  own.  He  who  profits  of  a  superior 
understanding,  raises  his  powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the 
superior  understanding  he  unites  with.  He  had  found  the  benefit 
of  such  a  junction,  and  would  not  lightly  depart  from  it.  He  wished 
almost,  on  all  occasions,  that  his  sentiments  were  understood  to 
be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  words  :  and  that  he  wished,  as  amongst 
the  greatest  benefits  he  could  wish  the  country,  an  eminent  share 
of  power  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  because  he  knew 
that,  to  his  great  and  masterly  understanding,  he  had  joined  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  that  natural  moderation,  which  is  the 
best  corrective  of  power ;  that  he  was  of  the  most  artless,  candid^ 
open,  and  benevolent  disposition;  disinterested  in  the  extreme: 
of  a  temper  mild  and  placable,  even  to  a  fault :  without  one  drop 
of  gall  in  his  whole  constitution. 

That  the  House  must  perceive,  from  his  coming  forward  to  mark 
an  expression  or  two  of  his  best  friend,  how  anxious  he  was  to 
keep  the  distemper  of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shevm  a  strong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French  spirit  of  re- 
form. He  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency 
towards  the  means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  theirs,  as  well 
as  to  the  end  itself^  that  much  as  it  would  afflict  him,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  attempted,  and  that  any  friend  of  his  could  concur 
in  such  measures,  (he  was  far,  very  far,  from  believing  they  could, ) 
he  would  abandon  his  best  friends,  and  join  with  his  worst  enemies 
to  oppose  either  the  means  or  the  end ;  and  to  resist  all  violent 
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exertions  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  so  distant  from  all  principles 
of  true  and  safe  reformation  ;  a  spirit  well  calculated  to  overturn 
states,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them. 

That  he  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost  every  business 
in  which  he  was  much  concerned,  from  the  first  day  he  sat  in  that 
House  to  that  hour,  was  a  Business  of  reformation ;  and  when  he 
had  not  been  employed  in  correcting,  he  had  been  employed  in 
resisting  abuses^  Some  traces  of  this  spirit  in  him  now  stand  on 
their  statute-book.  In  his  opinion,  any  thing  which  unnecessarily 
tore  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  state,  not  only  prevented  all 
real  reformation,  but  introduced  evils  which  would  call,  but  per- 
haps, call  in  vain,  for  new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation  very  unwise.    What  they 

valued  themselves  on,  was  a  disgrace  to  them.     They  had  gloried 

(and  some  people  in  England  had  thought  fit  to  take  share  in  that 

glory)  in  making  a  revolution ;  as  if  revolutions  were  good  things 

in  themselves.     All  the  horf  ors,  and  all  the  crimes  of  the  anarchy 

which  led  to  their  revolution,  which  attend  its  progress,  and  which 

may  virtually  attend  it  in  its  establishment,  pass  for  nothing  with 

the  lovers  of  revolutions.     The  French  have  made  their  way, 

through  the  destruction  of  their  countiy,  to  a  bad  constitution, 

when  they  were  absolutely  in  possession  of  a  good  one.     They  were 

in  possession  of  it  the  day  the  states  met  in  separate  orders.    Their 

business,  had  they  been  either  virtuous  or  wise,  or  had  been  left 

to  their  own  judgment,  was  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence 

of  the  state,  according  to  those  orders,  under  the  monarch  on  the 

throne.    It  was  then  their  duty  to  redress  grievances. 

Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improving  the  fabric  of 
t^eir  state,  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  monarch,  and  sent 
by  their  country,  they  were  made  to  take  a  very  different  course. 
They  first  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  counterpoises  which  serve 
to  fix  the  state,  and  to  give  it  a  steady  direction ;  and  which  fur- 
nish sure  correctives  to  any  violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in  any 
of  the  orders.  These  balances  existed  in  their  oldest  constitution ; 
and  in  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  and  in  the  constitution  of 
all  the  countries  in  Europe.  These  they  rashly  destroyed,  and 
then  they  melted  down  the  whole  into  one  incongruous,  ill-con- 
nected mass* 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  instantly,  with  the  most  atrocious 
perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith  among  men,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  property,  and  consequently  of  all  national  prosperity,  bv  the 
principles  they  established,  and  the  example  they  set,  in  coiid£»cat- 
mg  all  the  possessions  of  the  church.  They  made  and  recorded 
a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man, 
m  such  a  pedantic  abuse  of  elementary  principles  as  would  have 
*  disgraced  boys  at  school ;  but  this  declaration  of  rights  was  worse 
than  trifling  and  pedantic  in  them ;  as  by  their  name  and  authority 
they  systematically  destroyed  every  hold  of  authority  by  opinion, 
religious  or  eivil,  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  this  mad  de- 
cla^Uon,  they  subverted  the  state,  and  brought  on  such  caU- 
jnities  as  no  countryi  without  a  long  war,  has  ever  been  knowi^ 
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%Q  suffer,  and  which  may  in  the  end  produce  aach  a  war,  and 
perhaps  maxiy  such.    ^ 

With  them  the  question  was  not  between  despotism  and  liberty. 
The  sacrifice  they  made  of  the  peace  and  power  of  their  country 
was  not  made  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  Freedom,  and  a  better 
security  for  it  than  that  they  have  taken,  they  might  have  had 
without  any  sacrifice  at  all.  They  brought  themselves  into  all 
the  calamities  they  sufifer,  not  that  through  them  they  mi^t 
obtain  a  British  constitution ;  they  plunged  themselves  Iieadlong 
into  tho$e  calamities,  to  prevent  themselves  from  settling  into  that 
constitution,  or  into  any  thing  resembling  it. 

That  if  they  should  perfecUy  succeed  in  what  they  propose,  as 
they  are  likely  enough  to  do,  and  establish  a  democracy,  or  a  mob 
of  democracies,  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
^tablish  a  very  bad  government-^ a  very  bad  species  of  tyranny. 
That  the  worst  effect  of  all  their  proceeding  was  on  their  military, 
which  was  render^  an  army  for  every  purpose,  but  that  of  defence. 
That  if  the  question  was»  whether  sddiers  were  to  forget  they 
were  citizens,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  he  could  have  no  dii^ 
ference  about  it ;  though,  as  it  is  usual,  when  abstract  principle 
are  to  be  applied,  much  was  to  be  thou^t  on  the  manner  of  unit- 
i»g  the  character  of  citizen  and  sddier.  But  as  applied  to  the 
events  which  had  happened  in  France,  where  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple wae  clotfaed  with  its  circumi^^Qnee^,  he  thought  that  his 
friead  would  i^pree  with  him»  that  what  was  dcdae  there  furnished 
jae  natter  of  es^ultation,  either  in  the  act  or  the  example.  Tb^se 
soldiers  were  not  eiti^s^is ;  but  base  birring  mutineers^  and  Kier- 
eenai^  sordid  deserter,  wholly  destitute  of  anv  honourable  |^n- 
eiple*  Their  conduelb  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  anarchic  spirit 
from  tibe  evil^  of  which  a  d^voeraey  its^f  was  to  be  resorted  tQ> 
by  tboAe  who  were  the  le»st  disposed  to  thait  form,  aa  a  sort  of 
refUge*  It  was  not  an  army  in  corps  and  with  discqduAe,  and  em- 
bodied uoder  the  respectable  patriet  citizens  of  the  state  in  re* 
ailing  granny.  Nothing  like  it.  It  vn»  the  case  of  comaum  sol* 
4ie!!S  deserting  from  their  officers,  to  join  a  furious,,  lieentiQiis  po« 
puliace.  It  was  a  desertion  to  a  cause,  the  real  ol^ject  of  which 
vaa  to  level  all  tboee  institutions^  asnd  to  break  all  these  ocwaee- 
tions,  natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and  hold  together  the  com* 
mMS^  by  a  chain  of  subordwition ;  to  raise  soldi^s  ageinat  tiheir 
e&Qera;  aervaots  against  their  masters;  trade«»en  against  Ihevr 
QHStomets;  artificers  against  their  employers;  tenants  again^  thdr 
laBidl<»rde ;  eurates  againal  tlieir  bishops  ;smd  dvUdv^  egainst  their 
awNWta*  That  this  cause  of  theirawaA  not  an  eni»»y  to  sen^ude, 
Mfcta^oei^.  / 

He  wished  the  House  te  consider,  how  the  members  would  like 
t»  hav«  theijf  mansions  pulled  down  and  pitte^ged,  their  persona* 
abused*  insulted,  and  destroyed ;  their  title-deeds  bveu^t  out  and 
boisat  before  their  &cea,  and  themselves  and  Bieir  feniitiaa  driven 
toseekrefiige  in  every  nation  throughoui:  Europe^  for  00  other 
xeaaou  tlma  this;  tiialt  without ai^  fiuilt  of  theii»,  dtey  were b«ni 
genAmmt^  aaAmta  of  pcoperty,.  and  were  avqpected  of  a  deaise 
12 
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to  preserve  their  consideration  and  their  estates.  The  desertion 
in  France  w^  to  aid  an  abominable  sedition,  the  very  professed 
principle  of  which  was  an  implacable  hostility  to  nobility  and  gen- 
try, and  whose  savage  war-whoop  was  "  ^  VArUtocrate^  hj  whicli 
senseless,  bloody  cry,  they  animated  one  another  to  rapine  and 
murder ;  whilst  abetted  by  ambitious  men  of  another  class,  they 
were  crushing  every  thing  respectable  and  virtuous  in  their  nation, 
and  to  their  power  disgracing  almost  every  name,  by  which  we 
formerly  knew  there  was  such  a  country  in  the  worid  as  France. 

He  loiew  too  well,  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man,  how  difficult 
it  was  to  accommodate  a  standing  army  to  a  free  constitution,  or 
to  any  constitution.  An  armed,  msciplined  body  is,  in  its  essence, 
dangerous  to  liberty ;  undisciplined,  it  is  ruinous  to  society.  Its 
component  parts  are,  in  the  latter  case,  neither  good  citizens,  nor 
good  soldiers.  What  have  they  thought  of  in  France,  under  such 
a  difficulty  as  almost  puts  the  human  faculties  to  a  stand  ?  They 
have  put  their  army  under  such  a  variety  of  principles  of  duty, 
that  it  is  more  hkelv  to  breed  litigants,  pettyfoggers,  and  mutineers, 
than  soldiers  *•  They  have  set  up,  to  balance  their  crown  army, 
another  army,  deriving  under  another  authority,  called  a  municipal 
army  -^  a  bmance  of  armies,  not  of  orders.  Tnese  latter  they  have 
destroyed  with  every  mark  of  insult  and  oppression.  States  may, 
and  they  will  best,  exist  with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Armies 
cannot  exist  imder  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things  he 
thought,  in  effect,  a  state  of  war,  or,  at  best,  but  a  truce  instead 
*  of  peace,  in  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  which*  no  man  is  responsible !  In  tlie 
present  state  of  the  French  crown  army,  is  the  crown  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  it?  Is  there  any  general  who  can  be  responsible 
for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  ?  Any  colonel  for  that  of  a  regi- 
ment ?  Any  captain  for  that  of  a  company  ?  And  as  to  the  muni- 
cipal army,  reinforced  as  i£  is  by  the  new  citizen-deserters,  under 
whose  command  are  they  ?.  Have  we  not  seen  them,  not  led  by, 
but  dragging  their  nominal  commander  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
when  they,  or  those  whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  treason  and  murder?  Are  any  of  these 
armiea?  Are  any  of  these  citizens? 

We  have  in  such  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a  standing  army  to 
the  state,  he  conceived,  done  much  better.  We  have  not  distracted 
our  army  by  divided  principles  of  obedience.  We  have  put  them 
under  a  single  authority,  with  a  simple  (our  common)  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  we  keep  the  whole  under  our  annual  inspection. 
This  was  domg  all  that  could  be  safely  done. 

He  felt  some  concern  that  this  strange  thing,  called  a  Revela- 
tion in  France,  should  be  compared  wim  the  glorious  event,  coni- 
Vionly  called  the  Revolution  in  England;  and  the  conduct  of  tlie 
soldiery,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  troops  of  Franqe  in  the  present  instance.    At  that  period. 


*  They  are  sirprn  to  obe^  the  king,  the  aation,  add  t|ie  lanr. 
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die  Prince  of  Orange,  a  prince  of  tlie  blood  royal  in  England,  was 
called  in  by  the  flower  of  the*Engliih  ariBtocracy  to  defend  its 
ancient  constitution,  and  not  to  level  all  diatinctions.  To  this 
prince,  so  invited,  the  aristocratic  leaders  who  commanded  the 
troops,  went  over  with  their  several  corps,  in  bodies,  to  the  de- 
liverer of  their  country.  Aristocratic  leaders  brought  up  the  corps 
of  citizens  who  newly  enlisted  in  this  cause.  Military  obedience 
changed  its  object ;  but  military  discij^e  was  not  for  a  moment 
interjrupted  in  its  principle.  The  troops  were  ready  for  war,  but 
indisposed  to  mutiny. 

But  as  the  conduct  of  the  English  armies  was  different,  so  was 
that  of  the  whole  English  nation  at  that  time.  In  truth,  the  cir^r 
cumstances  of  our  Revolution  (as  it  is  called)  and  that  of  France, 
are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  afanost  every  particular,  and 
in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.  With  us  it  was  the  case 
of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power — in  France,  it  is 
the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginning,  from  whatever  cause, 
to  legalise  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  resisted,  the  other 
was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  order 
of  the  state  to  to  changed,  lest  government  mijB;ht  be  ruined,  which 
ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  le^alited.  With  us  we  got  rid  of 
die  man,  and  preserved  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state.  There 
they  get  rid  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state,  and  keep  the  man. 
What  we  did  was  in  truth  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional 
light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  se- 
curities; we  settled  doubtful  Questions;  we  corrected  anomalies 
hk  our  law.  In  the  stable  funoamental  parts  of  our  constitution 
We  mieide  no  revolution ;  tio,  nor  an^  alteration  at  all.  We  did 
not  impair  the  monarchy:  perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we 
strengtfiened  it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same 
rai^,  the  same  orders,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises, 
the  same  rules  for  property,  the  same  subordinations,  the  same 
orde^  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy ;  the 
iame  Lords,  the  same  Common^,  the  sataoe  corporations,  the  stone 
electors. 

The  church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty,  her 
splendor,  her  orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same,  fflie 
was  preserved  in  her  full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of  a  certldn 
intolerance,  which  was  hef  w^^ess  and  disgrace.  The  chtitt^h 
and  the  state  were  the  same  after  the  Revolution  that  they  were 
before,  but  better  secured  ili  every  part. 

Was  little  done,  because  a  revolution  wad  not  made  in  the  con- 
stitution? No!  Every  thing  was  done;  because  we  commenced 
with  r^aration,  not  with  ruin.  Accordingly  the  state  flburisfaed. 
Instead  of  lying  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of  trance,  or  exposed,  ta  sotaae 
others,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  to  the  pity  or  deriision  of  die  world,  fi>r 
her  wild,  ridiculous,  convulsive  movements,  impotent  to  ^evtttf 
purpose  but  that  of  dashhig  but  her  brains  agaiait  ih^  |>avemim. 
Great  Britain  rose  above  the  standard,  even  of  her  fimner  teK 
An  sera  of  a  more  ino^coved  domestic  prosperity  then  com^^ 
menoed,  and  still  continues,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  growing, 
i«dertkei»eflfiBgbailddf  Itee*    All  tiieeaiergiei  of  the  country 


tifere  atrak«iied«  Engfand  iiCTer  firesented  a  finuer  oo«it«ii«io&y 
or  a  m<Hre  vigorous  amiy  to  aii  her  eii«iiiie«»  and  to  til  her  rivals. 
Eulrope  uti4er  her  resj^ftd  and  reivived4  Ev«nr  where  she  i^- 
peared  as  die  protector,  assertory  or  aveng^er  of  liberty.  A  war 
was  made  ana  supported  against  fortune  itself.  The  trcatv  of 
Bjrswick^  which  first  limited  the  power  of  France,  was  soon  after 
ttade :  the  grand  alliance  very  shortly  followed,  which  shook  to 
the  fbundations  the  dreadftd  power  which  menaced  the  mdepen- 
deAce  of  mankind.  The  states  of  Europe  lay  happy  under  the 
shade  of  a  great  and  free  monarchy,  which  knew  how  to  be  great, 
wtdiout  endangering  its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  or 
external  peace  of  any  of  its  neighbours. 

Mf.  Burke  sfeud  he  should  have  feh  very  unpleasiuitly  if  he  had 
not  delivered  these  sentiments.  He  was  near  the  end  of  his  natural, 
probably  still  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  political  career ;  that  he  was 
weak  aiKl  weary ;  and  wished  for  rest.  That  he  was  little  disposed 
to  controversies,  or  what  is  called  a  detailed  opposition.  That 
at  his  time  c€  lifb,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some  sort  of 
ireight  of  opinion,  natund  or  acquired,  it  was  usdess  and  inde- 
<M)roua  to  attempt  any  thbg  by  mere  struggle*  Turpe  senex  mUes. 
That  he  had  for  that  reason  nttle  attended  the  armv  business,  or 
that  of  the  revenue,  or  almost  any  other  matter  of  detail  for  some 
years  past*  That  he  had,  however,  his  task.  He  was  far  from 
condemning  such  opposition;  on  the  contrar^r,  he  most  highly 
applauded  it,  where  a  just  occasion  existed  for  it,  and  gentlemen 
had  vigour  and  capacity  to  pursue  it.  Where  a  great  occasion 
occurred,  he  was,  and  while  he  continued  in  parliament  would  be, 
amongst  the  most  active  and  the  most  earnest,  as  he  hoped  he 
had  shewti  on  a  late  event.  With  respect  to  ^e  constitution  iteelf, 
he  wished  fbw  alterations  in  it;  happ^,  if  he  Jeft  it  not  the  wone 
for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its  service.-^  At  eoon  as  Mr.Buike 
had  concluded, 

Mr.  Fox  got  up  and  declared,  that  he  rose  with  a  coBofrn 
of  mind  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  describe^  at  peil- 
caving  himself  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  making  at  least 
a  abort  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  a  speech,  to  which  be  had 
Itttaned-  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  which,  some  obsM^ 
vatioBB  and  arguments  excMted,  he  admired  aa  one  of  the 
wisest  and  naost  brilliant  flights  of  oratory  ever  delivered  in 
Ifaat  Hbttse.  There  were  parta  of  it,  howevar,  whieh  he 
Wflshcd  had  either  been  omitted,  or  deferred  to  some  other 
and  more  fit  occasion.  His  right  honourable  friend,  in  allttd- 
kig  to  him,  had  mixed  his  remarks  with  so  much  personid 
kindness  towards  him,  that  he  folt  himself  under  a  difficulty 
m  making  any  return,  lest  the  House  should  doubt  his  sinr 
xmfB)3  atid  Qottt^ler  vdiat  he  mi^t  say  as  a  mere  discharge 
•of  a.  dkbt  of  oomplinienls.  He  must,  however^  declare^  tluiC' 
MNifli  was  ids  iense  of  the  judmnent  of  \m  right  hononraUb 
IHkttd,  Mdi  IriaiknowlcN^ctfU^ 
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,  which  he  set  npon  diem,  md  sneh  the  estimatkm  in  wbiA 
he  hdd  his  friendship,  that  if  he  were  to  pot  all  die  pditical 
information  which  he  had  learnt  from  booka^  all  which  he 
had  ffained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  affitirs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale^  and  the 
improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  honour*- 
able  friend's  instruction  and  ccmversation  were  placed  in 
the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.  He  had  learnt  more  fit>m  his  right  honour- 
able friend  than  from  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  ever 
conversed. 

His  right  honourable  friend  had  grounded  all  which  he 
had  said  on  that  part  of  a  speech  made  by  him  on  a  former 
day,  when  he  wished  that  his  right  honourable  friend  bad 
been  present,  in  which  he  had  stated,  that  if  ever  he  could 
look  at  a  standing  army  with  less  constitutional  jealousy  than 
before,  it  was  now;  since^  during  the  late  transactions  in 
France,  the  army  had  manifested,  that  on  becoming  soldiers 
they  did  not  cease  to  continue  citizens,  and  would  not  act  as 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  despot.  That  opinion  he  still 
maintained.  But,  did  such  a  declaration  warrant  the  idea, 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  democracy?  He  declared  himself 
equally  the  enemy  of  all  absolute  forms  of  government,  whe- 
ther an  absolute  monarchy,  an  absolute  aristocracy,  or  an 
absolute  democracy.  He  was  adverse  to  all  extremes,  and 
a  friend  only  to  a  mixed  government,  lik^our  own,  in  whidb, 
if  the  aristocracy,  or  indeed  dther  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  were  destroyed,  the  good  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  the  happiness  derived  under  it,  would,  in  fak 
mind,  be  at  an  end.  When  he  described  himself  as  ex- 
ulting over  the  success  of  some  of  the  late  attempts  in  France, 
he  certainly  meant  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  those 
who,  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under  which 
their  countrymen  had  groaned,  disobeyed  the  despotic  com- 
mands of  tneir  leaders,  and  gallantly  e^oused  the  cause  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  in  a  struggle  for  the  acquiaitibn  of  that 
liberty,  the  sweets  of  which  we  all  enjoyed. 

He  begged,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  his  ideas 
of  liberty.  True  liberty  could  only  exist  amidst  the  unicm 
and  coroperation  of  the  difierent  powers  which  composed 
the  Iqnslative  and  the  executive  govemm^t.  Never  should 
he  lend  himself  to  support  any  cabal  or  scheme,  formed  in 
order  to  introduce  any  dancerous  innovation  into  our  ex- 
cellent constitution;  he  would  not,  however,  run  the  length 
of  dedari^  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  eveiy  species  of  inno«- 
vaticm.  "Diat  constitution,  which  we  all  revered,  owed  its 
pedbction  tp  innomsition;  for,  however  admirable  Uie  tiiemryt 
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ezpenenoe  was  Ae  tnie  test  of  its  order  and  beauty.  His 
ri^t  honoiinihle  fneod  might  rest  assured,  that  ^y  could 
never  dilfer  in  principles,  however  they  might  <difier  in  ihdr 
Implication.  In  the  application  of  their  principles,  thqr  more 
than  once  had  experienced  the  nii8fi>rtune  of  differing,  par« 
ticolarly  in. regard  to  the  rqiresentation  of  the  people  in 
parliament,  and  they  might  occasionally  continue  to  differ 
in  regard  to  other  points,  which  depended  rather  on  the 
a|[^C9tion  of  thdr  principles,  than  on  their  principles  them- 
selves. The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelQr  whkh  had  . 
been  acted  in  France  no  man  could  have  heard  of  without 
himentinff;  but  still,  when  the  severe  tyranny  under  which 
the  people  had  so  long  groaned  was  considered,  the  excesses 
whidk  they  committed,  in  their  endeavour  to  shake  off^  the 
yoke  of  despotism,  might,  he  thought,  be  spoken  of  with 
some  d^ee  of  compassion ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that, 
imsettled  as  their  present  state  appeared,  it  was  preferable 
to  their  former  condition,  and  Aat  ultimately  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  this  country  that  France  had  regained 
her  freedom. 

What  had  given  him  the  greatest  uneasiness,  in  hearing  the 
latter  part  of  nis  rifht  honourable  friend's  speech,  was,  lest, 
from  its  being  well  known  that  he  had  long  considered  it  as 
the  boast  and  hsq^piness  of  his  life  to  have  lived  on  terms  of. 
the  most  perfect  confidence  and  intimacy  with  his  right  ho*- 
nourable  friend,  an  impression  might  be  left  on  the  mind  of 
that  House,  or  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  that  th^re  had 
existed  some  grounds  for  suspicion  that  he  could  so  fiur  forget 
himself^  upon  the  score  either  of  principles  or  of  duty,  as  at 
any  moment  to  countenance,  or  rather  not  vehemently  to 
reprobate,  all  doctrineis  and  all  measures  Inimical  to  the  con- 
stitution. Again,  therefore,  must  he  repeat,  under  the  most 
soLemn  assurances,  to  his  right  hcnourable  friend,  that  he 
never  would  lend  himself  to  any  cabal,  nor,  on  any  occasion^ 
act  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  so  repeatedly  professed,  and  which  he  held  in  common 
with  his  right  honourable  friend.  He  differed,  however, 
from  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  his  opinion  of  the  Re« 
volution  in  i688.  From  that  period  we  had,  undoubtedly, 
to  date  the  definition  and  confirmation  of  our  liberties; 
and  the  case  was  certainly  more  parallel  to  the  revolution  in 
France  than  his  right  honourable  firiend  seemed  willing  to 
allow.  T^.  reason  why  France  had  been  so  long  settling  her 
coniEititution,  and  why  we  had  so  soon  adjusted  ours  in  16889 
was  owing  to  there  being  so  much  despotism  to  destroy  in 
France^  and  so  little  which  called  for  destruction  when  the 
revolution  in  our  government  took  jplaoe ;•*->&  fiiet  which 
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of  itself  was  sufficient  to  eonTince  his  rafat  hotioiirabla  friend 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  fer  the  apprdienBiona 
which  be  had  that  day  stated.  He  imputed  thu  warmth  of 
bis  right  honourable,  friend,  and  the  extent  to  whidi  he  bsd 
pushed  this  argument,  to  a  laudable  but  extreme  anxie^t 
lest  any  man  should  be  nish  enough  to  hazard  an  atteoipt 
to  render  what  had  passed  in  France  an  dbyeet  of  imitation 
in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  should  embrace 
a  future  opportunity  of  entering  more  amply  into  a  discussion 
respecting  the  affairs  of  France,  as  fiur  as  they  might  ulti<r 
mately  operate  either  in  favour  of  or  against  this  country, 
should  the  House  consider  it  necessary  to  fix  ujpan  such  a 
topic  for  their  investigation* 

.  Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  he  could,  without  the  least  flattery  or 
eiiaggeration,  assure  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  the  separa* 
tio|i  of  a  limb  from  his  body  could  scarcely  give  him  more  paio, 
than  the  circumstance  of  differing  from  him,  violently  and  pub« 
licly,  in  opinion*  It  was  not  even  in  his  idea  to  insinuate  that  bis 
right  honourable  friend  would  lend  his  aid  to  any  plan  concerted 
for  the  support  of  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  pocedures.  He 
knew  the  contrary.  His  motive  for  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  was  to  warn  those  who  did  not  possess  the  briffiant  talents 
and  ilhuttinated  penetration  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  whose 
moderation  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  his  political  chamo< 
teiy  from  entertaining  sentiments  which  he  conqeived  to  be  adverse 
tp  g<»o4  government.  He  was  exceedingly  glad,  however,  that  he 
ha4  delivered  himself  so  plainly  in  his  fonn^  speech,  since  what 
he  had  said  had  drawn  from  his  right  honourable  friend  9n  expla- 
nation not  more  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  than  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  to  the  House>  and  all  who  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  very  reasons  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
given  for  expressing  the  sentiment  which  he  had  that  day  utteared, 
nam^  an  apprehension  of  being  supposed  to  acquiesce  ia  the  opi- 
nions of  those  for  whom  he  entertamed  the  highest  regsurd,  and 
with  wh<Hn  he  had  uoifonBlY  acted,  operated  also  on  his  mmd,  and 
made  him  feel  it  a  duty  to  dieclmre,  that  he  differed  decidedly  from 
that  right  honourable  geiitleman  in  almost  every  word  that  ne  had 
uttered  respecting  the  French  revolution*  Mr.  Sheridan  added 
some  warm  compliments  to  Mr.  Burke's  general  principles;  but 
said  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
of  such  principles,  or  for  anj  man  who  valued  our  own  constittt* 
tion,  ana  revered  the  revolution  that  obtained  it  for  us,  to  uaite 
with  such  feelings  an  indignant  and  unqualified  abhoct ence  gf  all 
the  preceiedicigs  of  the  patriotic  party  ia  France.  He  concwed 
them  to  be  93  mst  a  revohitton  as  ou^s,  proceedli|»g  upoik  as  souod 
a  principle  ana  a  greater  provocatipn,  aud  vehemently  d^epd^d 
the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the  national  assemblgr.  He  joined 
with  Mr«  Burke  in  abhorriiig  the  cruelties  that  had  been  commit- 


ted;  but  what,  he  md,  was  the  awfiil  leoson  that  was  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  outrages  of  the  populace?  What,  but  an  abhor- 
rence of  that  accursed  system  of  despotic  eovernment^  which  sets 
an  example  of  depravity  to  the  slaves  it  rules  over;  and  if  a  day 
of  power  comes  to  the  wretched  populace,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
however  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  act  without  any  of  those 
fiselings  of  justice  or  humanity  which  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  governors  had  8trip|>ed  them  of?  Mr.  Sheridan  went  mto 
several  other  topics  req[>ecting  the  French  rei'cilution,  and  chu^^ed 
Mr.  Burke  with  being  an  advocate  for  despotism,  and  with  havmg 
spoken  of  the  national  assembly  with  an  unwarrantable  freedom  of 
speech.  Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  he  most  sincerely  lamented  over 
tne  inevitable  necessity  of  now  publicly  declaring,  that  henceforth 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics ;  yet,  even 
in  the  very  moment  of  separation,  he  expected  that  his  honourable 
friend --« for  so  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  caUing  him— would 
have  treated  him  with  some  degree  of  kindness ;  or  at  least,  if  be 
had  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  amicaWe  connection,  heard 
him  with  some  partiality,  have  done  him  the  justice  of  representing 
his  arguments  &irly.  On  die  contrary,  he  Kad,  as  cruelly  as  unex- 
pectedly,  misrepresented  the  nature  of  his  remarks.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  had  thouoht  proper  to  charge  him  with  being  the 
Mvocate  of  despotism,  tibough,  in  the  begmning  of  his  former 
sf»eeGh»  he  bad  exjiressly  reprobated  every  measure  which  carried 
with  it  even  the  shg^htest  appearance  of  despptisni.  AU  who  knew 
faim  could  not  avoids  witn  the  most  unmerited  violation  of  na- 
tural justice,  acknowledging,  that  be  was  the  professed  eneinjr  of 
despotism  in  every  shape,  whether,  as  he  had  before  observeo,  it 
appeared  as  tite  splendid  tyranny  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  or  the  out- 
rageous demoeracy  of  Ae  present  government  of  France,  which 
ievelled  all  disttnotions  in  society. 


Mr.  Pox's*  Motion  roa  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  uujp 
CoRPOBATioN  Acts.  * 

March  2. 

THE  vi»ry  smaU  majority  by  which  Mr.  Beaufby's  motion  for  the 
relief  of  protestmit dissenters  had  been  rejected  last  year*, 
justified  the  p^veverance  of  that  body  in  r^ewing  their  applica- 
tion to  parliament,  and  could  not  £ul  of  giving  then^  sanffuhie 
hopes  of  success.  Another  application  was  immediately  &ter- 
mined  upon,  to  be  made  in  the  present  session,  and  the  ioterval 
wasemploved,  with  inde&tigable  industry,  in  makhig  every  pofi- 
siUe  exerd[<m  to  fortify  theur  cause,  both  by  general  appeals  to  wm 


*  See  p.  z.  of  the  present  volume. 
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people,  and  by  an  active  canvas  of  individual  meinben  of  pariis-' 
ment.  The  circumstances  of  an  approaching  general  election  was 
also  thought  favourable  to  their  attempt,  on  account  of  their  great 
iveight  and  influence  in  many  counties  and  corporations,  and  their 
avowed  determination  to  exert  them,  on  the  ensuing  occa;?ion,  in  diis 
support  of  such  candidates  only  as  were  known,  or  should  pro- 
mise, to  be  their  supporters.  At  the  same  time  it  appears,  that 
they  wished  to  consolidate  with  their  own  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  dissenters,  and  probably  expected,  that  they  should 
derive  some  accession  of  strength  from  that  quarter,  by  extending 
their  application  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  members  of  that  per- 
suasion. Their  cause,  thus  promising  and  thus  supported,  it  was 
resolved  to  entrust  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Fox.     Accordingly,  this  day, 

Mr.  Fox,  agreeably  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to  make 
his  intended  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts.  He  requested  the  act  of  the  15  th  of  Charles  II.  for  the 
well  governing  and  regulating  of  corporations,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  the  25th  of  the  same  reign,  for  the  prevention  of  dan- 
ger from  popish  recusants,  might  be  severally  read  by  the 
clerk*  He  then  observed,  that  as  the  question  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  that  day,  had  ex- 
cited such  great  and  general  expectation,  as  wdl  in  that 
House  as  in  the  country  at  large,  he  held  it  his  indispensable 
duty  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  move  the  question,  which  in  two  former  ses- 
sions had  been  brought  forward  by  another  honourable  gen- 
tleman, and  had  been  so  ably  argued  and  so  amply  discussed 
by  the  House.  He  was  confident,  the  cause,  of  which  he 
stood  that  day  the  advocate,  had  better  have  remained  in  the 
hands  to  which  it  had  been  entrusted  on  former  occasions : 
he,  however,  assured  the  House,  that  he  did  not  obtrude  him- 
self upon  those  inost  interested  in  the  success  of  the  motion ; 
nor  was  he  under  any  particular  obligations  to  the  parties  who 
considered  themselves  aggrieved  and  oppressed  by  the  acts  in 
question ;  yet,  regarding  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  truth,  to  which  he  should  ever  profess  the  most  unalien- 
able attachment,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  forward  the  ad- 
vocate of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  even  in  favour  of  men, 
who  had,  on  different  occasions,  acted  hostilely  towards  him. 
It  afibrded  him,  however,  a  matter  of  triumph  and  exiiltation 
to  observe  that,  though  in  former  times  he  had  not  enjoyed 
much  of  the  confidence  of  that  description  of  men  who  were 
the  object  of  his  motion,  yet  his  vanity  was  not  a  little  flat- 
tered, by  the  good  opinion  they  must  now  entertain  of  himi 
whom  they  had  solicited  with  such  importunity  to  conduct  the 
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management  of  tfieir  cause,  notwithstanding  their  former  dt& 
ferenoe  of  political  opinions. 

The  present  was  the  period  which  demanded  of  public  men 
a  free  and  candid  explanation  of  their  political  sentiments. 
In  conddering  the  case  of  the  dissenters,  the  first  argument 
which  naturaUy  presented  itself  was  that  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution  which  dictated  the  oppressive  acts,  the  pre- 
sent subject  of  grievance  and  complaint.  He  conceived  it  ut^ 
teriy  impossible  to  view  any  species  of  perseaition,  whether 
dvU  or  religious,  without  horror  and  detestation ;  and  th^'e** 
fere  the  proceedings  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  in  regard  to 
that  part  of  their  constitution,  so  far,  in  his  opinion,  from 
being  a  subject  of  censure,  merited  the  esteem  and  ap- 
plause of  a  great  people ;  who  were  investigating  the  first 
principles  witn  a  view  to  secure  the  rights  of  men,  and  were 
wisely  applying  them  to  the  abolition  o/  that  spirit  of  perse- 
cution and  intolerance  which  had,  for  a  long  period,  disgraced 
their  government.  Were  we  to  recur  to  first  principles, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  the  Chnstian  religion,  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  propagation,  we  should  perceive  that  no  vice, 
evil,  or  detriment,  had  ever  sprung  from  toleration.  Perse- 
cution had  always  been  a  fertile  source  of  much  evil ;  perfidy, 
cruelty,  and  murder  had  often  been  the  consequence  of  in- 
tolerant p/inciples.  The  massacres  at  Paris,  the  martyrdoms 
of  Smithfield,  uid  the  executions  of  the  Inquisition,  were 
among  the  many  horrid  and  detestable  crimes  which  had,  at 
difiexent  times,  originated  solely  from  persecution.  To  sup- 
pose a  man  wicked  or  immoral,  merely  on  account  of  any 
diflPerence  of  religious  opinion,  was  as  false  as  it  was  absurd ; 
yet  this  was  the  original  principle  of  persecution.  Mora- 
lity was  thought  to  be  most  efiectually  enforced  and  propa- 
gated by  insisting  on  a  general  unity  of  religious  sentiments; 
the  dogmas  of  men  in  power  were  to  be  substituted  in  the 
room  of  every  other,  religious  opinion,  as  it  might  best  an- 
swer the  ends  of  policy  and  ambition :  it  proceeded  entirely 
on  this  grand  fimdamental  error -^  that  one  man  could  better 
judge  of  the  religious  opinion  of  another  than  the  man  him- 
self could.  Upon  this  absurd  principle,  persecution  might 
be  consistent;  but  in  this  it  resembled  madness;  the  cha- 
racteristic of  which  was  acting  consistently  upon  wrong 
principles.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
expected  to  possess  sufficient  influence  to  counteract  this 
great  error ;  but  the  reverse  had  proved  to  be  the  case.  Tor- 
ture and  death  had  been  the  auxiliaries  of  persecution — the 
grand  engines  used  in  support  of  one  particular  system  of  re- 
Ii^ous  qpinion,  to  the  extermination  of  every  other.  To- 
leration proceeded  on  the  direct  contrary  princ^les.     Its 
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Aaotnamp  he  was  9onyto  myf  even  m  diis  enli|^itened  e^^ 
were  but  of  a  modem  date  in  any  part  of  tbe  world.  Before 
the  reign  of  King  WilUam,  it  had  not  a  footing  in  England. 
The  cdebrated  act  of  toleration  of  that  reign,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  boasted  liberality  of  its  principle  was  narrow,  con- 
fined, and  incompletq.  What  was  it  but  a  toleration  of 
thirty-four  articles  out  of  thirty-nine^  prescribed  as  tbe  stan- 
dard of  belief  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Were  any  tolerated  who 
^d  not  subscribe  to  the  thirty*four  articles  in  question  ?  No. 
Strict  and  imjdicit^confonnity  to  these  was  enjoined  on  ac- 
cepting any  civil  employment.  Persecution,  indeed,  origi- 
ndly  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  this  principle  of  kind- 
ness-^to  promote  an  unity  of  religious  opinion,  and  to  pre- 
vent error  in  the  important  matters  of  Christian  beliefl  But 
did  persecution  ever  succeed  in  this  humane  and  truly  chari- 
table design  ?  Never.  Toleration,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
founded  on  the  broad  and  liberal  basis  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy. It  consisted  in  a  just  diffidence  of  our  own  particular 
opinion,  and  recommended  universal  charity  and  forbearaxice 
to  the  world  around  us.  The  true  friend  of  toleration  ought 
never  to  impute  evil  intentions  to  another,  whose  opinions 
might,  in  his  apprehension,  be  attended  with  dangerous  con*- 
sequences.  The  man  jprofessing  such  opinions,  might  not  be 
aware  of  any  evil  attached  to  his  principles;  and  therefore,  to 
ascribe  to  such  a  person  any  hostile  intention,  when  his  opi^ 
nions  only  miffht  be  liable  to  exception,  was  but  the  height  of 
illiberaUty  and  unchiuritableness. 

Thus,  much  obloquy  and  unfounded  calumny  had  been 
used  to  a^rse  the  character  of  the  Roman  cadiolics,  on  iu> 
count  of  the  supposed  tendency  of  their  religious  tenets  to  the 
commission  of  murder,  treason,  and  every  other  species  of 
horrid  crimes,  from  a  principle  of  conscience.  What  was 
this,  but  a  base  imputation  of  evil  intentions,  from  the  uncbft- 
ritable  opinions  entertained  of  that  profession  as  a  sect  ?  He 
lamented  their  errors;  rejected  their  opinions,  which  appeared 
dangerous ;  was  ready  to  confide  in  their  good  professioQH ; 
and  was  willing  to  appeal  to  tbe  experience  of  this  enlighten^ 
age,  if  they  luid  not  been  accused  unjustly,  and  condemited 
uncharitably.  For,  would  any  man  say,  ^at  every  dv^y  of 
morality  was  not  practised  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Rod- 
man catholic  religion  was  established  and  professed  ?  Would 
it  not  be  an  imputation  as  palpably  fidse,  as  it  would  be  ilU*- 
bertl,  for  any  one  to  utter  such  a  mul,  unmerited,  and  indis^ 
criminate  calumny?  But  this  was  alw«^9  the  hauehty,  arro<^ 
gant,  and  illib^al  language  i>f  persecution,  which  Ted  mmi  to 
judge  uncharitably,  and  to  act  with  bitter  mtplerwce.  Perp- 
lecutioa  ilwiiys  said,  <<  I  know  the  coniei|iieBMi  of  you^ 
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^<  opnion  better  thtn  jou  know  thtn^A  youndyet.''  But  fbe  Urn* 
gumeof  tolwfttion  was  always  vniciible)  liberal,  and  just;  it 
cooifessed  its  doubts,  and  acknowledged  its  ignorance*  {i 
said,  <^  Though  I  di^ke  your  opinions,  because  I  think  them 
^^  dangerous,  yet,  since  you  profess  such  opinions,  I  will 
<^  not  believe  you  can  thmk  such  dangerous  inferences  flow 
*^  from  them,  which  strike  my  attention  so  forcibly/'  Tbia 
was  truly  a  just  and  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning,  always  less 
liable  to  error,  and  more  adapted  to  human  amirs.  When 
we  argued  a  posteriori^  judging  from  the  fruit  to  the  tree^ 
from  uie  effect  to  the  cause,  we  were  not  so  subject  to  deviate 
into  error  and  falsehood,  as  when  we  pursued  the  contrary 
method  of  argument.  Yet,  persecution  had  always  reasoned 
from  cause  to  effect,  from  opinion  to  action,  which  proved 
generally  erroneous;  while  toleration  led  us  invariably  to  form 
just  conclusions,  by  judging  from  actions  and  not  from  opi* 
nions.  Hence  every  politiccu  and  religious  test  were  extremely 
absard;  and  the  only  test,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  adc^teo, 
ought  to  be  a  man's  actions. 

He  had  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that  test  laws  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  dvU  affairs.  A  view  of  civil  society  through* 
out  the  world  must  convince  every  reasonable  person,  iSat 
speculative  opinions  in  religion  had  little  or  no  influence  upoa 
the  moral  conduct;  without  which  all  religion  were  vain. 
Such  was  t'he  great  absurdiQr  of  the  present  test  laws,  that  a 
man  who  fiivoured  arbitrary  power  in  his  sentiments;  who 
should  consider  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  as  no  violation  of 
liberty;  nor  the  invasion  of  the  freedom  and  law  of  parlia« 
ment  any  infraction  of  the  constitution;-^ such  a  man»  ia 
defiance  of  the  present  test  laws,  might  easily  pave  his  way  to 
the  verv  first  situations  in  the  state.  There  was  no  political 
best  to  bind  him;  the  custom  of  the  country  had  deservedly 
e9(idoded  such  absurd  restraints.  No  alarm  was  excited  by 
poSi^ical  speculations :  the  law  considered  no  man's  opinions 
either  hostile  or  injurious  to  the  state^  until  such  opinions  were 
reduced  into  action.  Then,  and  then  only,  was  the  law 
armed  with  onnpetent  authority  to  punish  theofiender* 

S^KNild  it  be  argued,  that  certain  religious  opinions  might 
indirectly  aflfect  the  constitution  of  the  estabhshed  church, 
were  aU  sects  admitted  alike  to  hold  civil  employments,  with- 
out conforming  to  the  test  laws,  he  should  contend,  that  the 
coastilutioiK  was  equally  in  dan^r  from  civil  opinions.  Every 
member  of  parliament  was  required  to  declare  his  dissent  to 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  but,  was  the  speculative 
opinion  of  any  member  of  the  House  any  cooside^atipa  to  bis 
eonstitttrats?  Did  they  think  it  of  ajay  consequeAce  whetber 
i>r  not  he  bdSeved  in  the  real  presence  ?  whether  he  was  a 
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trinitarian,  an  unitarian^  or  an  anabaptist?  Certainly  not. 
For  whatever  a  man's  opinions  might  be,  he  would  repeat  his 
former  affirmation,  that  no  harm  could  possibly  arise  from 
them  to  the  state,  unless  they  should  be  brought  into  action ; 
and  then  they  certainly  would  become  objects  of  punishment 
To  exclude  any  descnption  of  men,  therefore,  from  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  common  rights  which  their  fellow-dtizens  en- 
joyed was  hiffhly  unjust  and  oppressive;  unless  it  were  con- 
tended that  r3i^ous  opinions  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  crite- 
rion of  politick  principles.  But,  to  judge  of  morals  from 
opinion,  was  always  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
House,  he  trusted,  would  never  abandon  general  and  funda- 
mental principles  on  the  ground  of  partiality.  They  should 
judge  of  men  not  from  the  imputations  of  their  adversaries,  but 
from  their  own  conduct 

The  object  of  the  test  laws,  at  first,  had  been  to  exclude 
anti-monarchical  men  from  civil  offices;  but  he  would  ever 
reprobate  such  a  procedure;  it  was  acting  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  its  tendency  led  to  hypocrisy,  ana  served  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  good  and  conscientious  only.  Instead  of  a 
formal  and  direct  oath  of  allegiance,  there  was  an  indi- 
rect, political  test  resorted  to,  by  means  of  a  religious 
test;  although  the  obligation  of  all  direct  political  tests 
bad  been  justly  exploded  by  the  practice  of  the  country. 
Why  not  have  proposed  a  monarchical  test  at  once?  It 
would  have  answered  the  end  far  more  effectually  than  the 
present  test;  for  the  test  now  given,  went  only  to  guess  at  a 
man's  opinion :  it  might  admit  those  whose  political  sentiments 
might  be  inimical  to  the  constitution,  while  it  operated  di^ 
rectly  against  others  who  were  amongst  its  staunchest  friends. 
Such  was  the  absurdity,  injustice^  and  oppression  of  the  pre- 
sent test  laws,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  every  friend  of  tolera- 
tion, every  advocate  of  Christian  charity,  would  join  with  him 
that  day  in  reprobating  measures  which  were  the  disgrace  of  a 
free  government. 

He  should  decline  all  minute  detail  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
conduct  of  the  dissenters,  from  the  revolution  to  the  present 
period,  as  he  wished  all  merit  and  demerit  to  be  put  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Supposing,  indeed,  demerit  had  existed, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  test  laws  ought  to  be 
continued  in  force,  since  they  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
civil  rights  of  a  body  of  men.  A  report  had  been  but  too  suc- 
cessfully propagated,  he  verily  believed,  with  an  intention  to 
separate  individuals  from  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  Jt  was 
a  mean  and  unfair  attempt;  it  led  to  die  worst  species  of  per-* 
secution;  and  he  sincerdy  hoped,  no  real  ftiend  to  toleration 
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would  ever  countenance  it :  for  it  went  so  fiuLas  to  disapprove 
of  a  whole  body,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
who  formed  a  part  only  of  that  body.  The  opinions  of 
another,  in  matters  of  religion,  ought  •  always  to .  be  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  good  intentions.  As  unjustly  would  it  be 
to  deprive  a.  single  individual,  whose  conduct  haa  always  been 
meritorious,  of  any  of  his  civil  rights,  on  accoimt  of  any  ex- 
ceptionable conduct  in  the  general  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
All  merit  or  demerit,  therefore,  in  the  body  of  dissenters  was 
quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  House  had  only  to  decide 
on  general  principles. 

Indisposed,  however,  as  he  was  to  allow  merit  or  demerit 
any  weight  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  yet  he 
could  not  forbear  observing^  that  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters 
had  not  only  been  unexceptionable,  but  also  highlv  meritorious. 
They  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.     When  plots  had 
been  concerted,  combinations  formed,  and  insurrections  raised 
against  the  state;  when  the  whole  country  was  in  ft  state  of 
sdarm,  distraction,  and  trouble;  when  the  constitution,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  in  immediate  danger  of  subversion; 
when  the  monarch  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  throne,  crown, 
and  dignity,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  being  concerned  in  the 
dangerous  machinations   forming  against  the  government^ 
proved  themselves,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  emergency,  the 
firmest  support  of  the  state.     During  the  rebellions  of  17 15 
and  1745  they  cheerfully  had  exposed  their  persons,    lives, 
and  property,  in  defence  of  their  king  and  country ;  and  by 
their  noble  exertions  our  enemies  were  defeated,  our  consti- 
tution preserved,  and  the  Brunswick  fiunily  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  thr<me.     They  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  in- 
capacitated from  holding  commissions,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
service  of  their  countiT.  Did  they  plead  their  incapacity,  and 
the  penalties  to  which  they  were  subject?    No:  they  freelv 
drew  dieir  swords :  they  noblv  transgressed  the  laws  whiich 
proscribed  them ;  and  successmlly  fought  the  batdes  of  our 
constitution.     For  this  gallant  behaviour  all  the  retribution 
they  ever  obtained  was  an  act  of  mdemnity — a  pardon  foi; 
doing  their  duty  as  good  citizens,  in  rescuing  their  country  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  distress !  Such  were  the  absurdities  of 
the  laws  framed  on  the  monstrous  principles  of  persecution,  / 
which  extend  equaUy  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  \ 
and  navy,  of  tne  established  church  of  Scotland,  who  are   -^ 
obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  deprivation  of  their    \ 
civil  rights  as  citizens,  as  much  as  the  dissenters,  to  conform    ; 
to  the  test  laws.    Though  the  generosity  of  the  British  par- 
liament had  been  conq>icuous  in  pardoning  the  dissenters  fyr 
Aeir  illegal  display  of  bravery  and  loyalty,  in  the  season  of 
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cfm^rgenee  ftnd  sppMhendcm,  y«t  the  dBcers  belonging  to  the 
churdt  of  Scotland  had  not  experieneed  the  same  indulgence; 
no  act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  in  their  fiivour.  The 
test  laws,  indeed,  were  not  pot  in  ibrce  against  them ;  yet 
they  were  liable  to  penalties  and  incapacities,  in  consequence 
of  their  acceptance  of  their  respective  civil  offices.  The 
House  ouffht  to  relieve  those  men,  to  whom  they  were  8o 
much  indebted,  from  die  degrading  necessity  of  receiving  par^ 
don  for  their  meritorious  services  as  good  subjects  and  citi« 
zens.  The  Irish  had  set  us  a  noble  example  of  liberality  and 
generosity,  by  their  vote  declaring  every  man  who  should 
prosecute  a  dissenter  for  his  Services  an  enemy  to  his  country 
and  a  jacobite« 

By  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  what  could  there  be  to  dread? 
Would  we  rear  the  pope  or  pretender  ?    Would  the  appre- 
hension of  a  civil  or  foreign  war  be  the  necessary  consequence? 
King  WiUiam,  in  one  dT  his  speeches  from  the  throne,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  employ  dissenters  of  every  denomination  in 
the  service  of  the  country.    Every  prince  of  the  line  of  Bruns- 
wick had  cordiaQv  concurred  m  the  same  generous  desire  with 
^that  monarch.     Now  was  the  properest  moment  to  exercise 
snth  liberality  as  a  complete  toleration  required.    The  con- 
duct of  the  dissenters  had  been  uniformly  peaceable;  the  state 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  either  from  their  disloyalty  or  am- 
bition.     He  wished  he  could  say  as  much  of  all  other  sects. 
The  high  church  party,  which  had  happily  been  dormant  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  was  now  reviving;  it  had  not  been 
dead,  as  he  had  hoped,  but  had  ooly  for  a  time,  it  seems,  kin 
asleep.    Their  constant  cry  had  ever  been,  *^  The  church  is  in 
danger!*'     He  was  sorry  to  observe  some  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  held  in  great 
respect^  join  in  the  absurd  alarm,  and  express  their  afieeted 
and  chimerical  apprehension  of  danger  upon  the  present  occa^ 
sion.     Were  there  not  many  avowed  dissenters  both  in  that 
and  the  other  house  of  parliament  ?    Yet  ho  danger  was  ever 
entertahied  firoih  that  circumstance  to  the  constitution^  ^<  But," 
say  the  party,  "  if  yj>^  make  a  dissenter  an  exciseman,  there 
will  be  danger.*'    The  high  church  party  were,  in  tl»g  general, 
Jacobites ;  ue  avowed  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.    This  reminded  him  of  what 
Bean  Swii):  had  said,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  sarcasm,  <<  That 
**  though  every  whig  might  not  be  an  infidel,  yet  he  was 
•*  sure   every  infldd  was  a  whig.'*     So  with  much  more 
truth  it  might  be  said,   <<  Though  every  high  churchman 
might  not  be  a  jacobit^yet  every  jacobite  most  certainly  was 
«  high  churchman."     While  this  party  wete  hostile  to  the 
Xeigpiog  fimUly,  and  active  in  exciting  tamtdts,.  insmrrec- 
4^ 
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tions,  and  rebeUions,  the  ^gMmt^rd  had  distiiigtiuhed  ihemf 
sehres  as  good,  peaoeaUe^  fiiithful,  and  \ojaI  sabjects.  Yet 
the  party  vFere  allowed,  in  this  enli^tened  age^  again  to  sound 
their  false  alarm,  to  repeat  their  senselen  cry  of  the  church 
bej^  in  danger  1 

The  sentiments  of  Hoadley,  and  other  dignitaries  of  his 

time,  he  had  thought  sufficient  to  make  the  clergy  forget  their 

dull  and  idle  cant,  by  convincing  diem  of  the  absurdity  of  all 

religious  tests.    Danger  was  apprehended  to  the  church  from 

the  supine  indolence  of  the  clergjr,  and  the  superior  activily 

and  zeal  of  the  dissenters  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 

sacred  functions.     To  fetter  the  dissenters  with  penalties  and 

incapacities,  on  account  of  the  remissness  of  the  established 

cl^gy,  was  a  measure  replete  with  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  in«  . 

justice ;  it  went  upon  the  principles  of  making  one  man  snftr 

Sot  die  neglect  of  another.     He  ridiculed  cfvery  idea  of  danger 

to  the  church  from  a  repeal  of  the  test  laws.    The  dissenters 

were  less  numerous  as  a  body ;  and  had  little  or  no  power,  when 

compared  with  the  authority  and  affluence  of  the  church*    He 

was  sorry  to  observe  bishops,  deans,  prebends,  and  other  dig» 

nitaries  of  the  church,  who  were  in  possession  of  great  landed 

estates  and  splendid  establishments,  so  ready  to  stand  for^ 

ward  the  avowed  advocates  of  oppression  and  persecutioiit 

under  the  &lse  pretence.of  danger.     Whence  could  the  danF- 

ger  arise?    He  defied  any  one  to  prove  it    At  the  Union, 

two.  churches  had  been  established  in  different  parts  of  6reat 

Britain,     He  would  ever  comm^id  the  enlightened  poliqr  of 

that  time,  which  allowed  both  the  kirk  in  Scotland  and  the 

hierarchy  in  England  to  be  religions  equally  true^     The  epis^ 

copalians  in  ScoUand  had  an  equal  ri^ht  with  the  members  of 

the  kirk   to  the  acceptance  and   enjoyment  of  civil  offices^ 

Hiere  existed  no  reli^us  test  in  Scotland;  there  was  there*- 

fore  no  act  of  indemnity  necessary  to  justify  the  episcopalian» 

for  their  patriotic  services  during  the  rebellions^    From  the 

conduct  of  the  kirk,  it  could  not  ne  argued,  that  those  whose 

religious  principles  were  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the 

Engli  sh  hierarchy  were  enemies  to  toleration. 

The  dissenters  were  said  to  be  alwav^  strenuous  advocates 
for  toleration  when  out  of  power,  but  capable  of  ^reat 
intolerance  when  in  posession  of  authority.  Was  this  the 
&ct  ?  Quite  otherwise.  In  America,  what  was  theur  conduct? 
They  were  in  foil  possession  of  power;  but  were  they  at  all 
intolerant  ?  No,  So  &r  from  it,  that  universal  toleration  pre^ 
vailed  throughout  everv  province,  without  any  disadvantage 
to  the  government  of  the  states.  ^Notwithstanding  the  great- 
est diversity  nf  religious  opinions,  the  most  ooraial  unani- 
mity prevailed  in  m  their  civil  operations.    In  Irelandi  too/ 
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the  test  had  been  repealed  for  years,  and  the  church  had  been 
in  no  danger,  thoi^  surrounded  by  dissenters-  in  an  infi- 
nitely greater  proportion  than  in  this  country.  If,  therefore, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  under  such  disproportion  of  numbers, 
had  so  long  existed,  without  danger  from  the  repeal  of  the 
test  laws;  and  if  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  with  little  power  and 
influence,  had  done  the  same,  was  it  not  absuitl  in  the  ex- 
treme to  say  that  the  established  church  of  England,  with  all 
its  power,  wealth,  and  numbers,  could  not  do  the  same  thing, 
without  endangering  its  existence  ?  Such  fears,  he  would  repeat, 
were  idle  and  chimerical,  asserted  only,  in  his  opinion,  for  the 
purposes  of  oppression. 

With  regard  to  the  church  itself,  he  highly  approved  of  its 
discipline  and  abstract  duties.  It  had  wisely  avoided  all  that  was 
superstitious,  and  retained  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  essen- 
tial. He  therefore  admired  and  revered  it,  and  declared  him- 
self firmly  attached  to  it:  but  of  the  individuals  who  composed 
it  he  must  say  of  them,  as  of  all  other  public  bodies,  that  while 
he  highly  respected  some,  there  might  be  others  who  could 
have  no  claim  to  his  regard.  They,  no  doubt,  wei'e  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad;  he  must,  however,  sti'ongly  object  to  the 
church,  whenever  it  presumed  to  act  as  a  party ;  its  interfer- 
ence in  politics  had  been  always  mischievous,  and  often  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution.  The  church,  as  a  party,  was  a 
formidable  body;  it  had  formerly,  as  now,  used  the  powerful 
engihe  of  their  real  or  pretended  fear,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  had  ever  proved  the  signal  of  oppression.  Tlie 
church  had  long  taken  the  lead  in  thecauseof  jacobitism, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  active  in  the 
instigation  of  tumults  and  confusion,  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines of  arbitrary  power.  He  ever  should  be  a  decided  friend 
to  an  established  religion,  but  it  should  be  nn  establishment 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
truth  of  religion  was  not  a  subject  for  the  discussion  of  par- 
liament; their  duty  only  was  to  sanction  that  which  was  most 
universally  approved,  and  to  allow  it  the  emoluments  of  the 
state.  A  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  procedure, 
dictated  so  much  liberality  in  the  religious  establishments  at 
the  union,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  establishment  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  in  Canada. 

Innovations  were  said  to  be  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly so  now  by  the  situation  of  affairs  in  France.  But 
the  hopes  of  the  dissenters  were  not  founded  upon  the  most 
distant  reference  to  the  transactions  which  had  taken'^place  in 
that  kingdom.  Their  application  to  the  House,  on  the  pre- 
sent subject,  had  been  niiade  three  years  ago,*  when  the  most 

»  ♦  SeeYoLiii.p.3Zo. 
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sagacious  among  them  could  not  form  any  thing  like  a  conjee* 
tore  of  what  had  since  happened  in  that  country.     Yet  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  example  of  France  ought  not  to  have  its  inp 
fluence;  the  church  there  was  now  suffering  for  its  former  inr* 
tolerance.     However  he  might  rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of 
near  thirty  millions  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  in  the  spirit 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Revolution;  yet  he  was  free  to  own 
there  were  some  acts  of  the  new  government  which  he  could 
not  applaud.     The  summary  and  indiscriminate  forfeiture  of 
the  property  of  the  church  oame  under  this  description.     But 
the  violence  of  this  proceeding  might,  in  some  measure,  be  at- 
tributed to  former  ecclesiastical  oppressions;  and,  in  particur 
lar,  to  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     The 
constitution,  both  civil  and   ecclesiastical,  previous   to  this 
period,  had  remained  unmolested  and  unimpaired ;  there  ex- 
isted no  test :  protestants  and  catholics  were  indiscriminately 
admitted  into  civil  and  military  of&ces :  but  by  that  rash  mear- 
sure,  liberality  and  toleration  were  thrown  away ;  the  art^  and 
manufactures  w^re  driven  into  other  countries,  to  flourish  in  a 
more  genial  soil  and  under  a  milder  form  of  government. 
This  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  church  of  £ngland. 
Persecution  might  prevail  for  a  time,  but  it  geqerally  termi- 
nated in  the  punishment  of  its  abettors. 

He  observed,  that  the  church  had  owed  its  existence  to  a 
rational  innovation,  and  the  constitution  had  derived  much  of 
its  excellence  and  beauty  from  the  same  source ;  the  Reforma- 
tion had  established  the  one,  and  the  Revolution  the  other. 
The  nature  of  monarchy  was  such,  as  to  require  an  occauonal 
renovation  of  the  people's  rights,  to  prevent  encroachments. 
It  was  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  whose  talents,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, he  paid  just  deference,  that  monarchy  would  soon 
become  absolute,  if  not  subject  to  frequent  innovations.     But 
what  was  the  innovation  which  was  now  so  much  dreaded  ?  Was 
it  an  attack  on  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  No. 
It  was  only  the  simple  repeal  of  an  act  of  Charles  II.  which 
the  parliament  passed  out  of  compliment  to  the  king,  in  the 
overflowing  efiusion  of  their  loyalty,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
civil  war.     The  corporation  act  went  to  exclude  dissenters 
whose  political  sentiments  were  considered  as  anti-monarchi- 
cal;   and   the  test  act  was  intended  to  operate  against  the 
Roman  catholics.      He  should  ever  reprobate  such  acts  as 
the  pillars  of  the   constitution.      What !    was  'any   specific 
mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supjper,  to  be  considered  as 
the  comer-stone  of  the  constitution  r     A  constitution  with 
such    a  rotten  foundation,  was,  in  his  qpinion,   not  worth 
preserving.     The  leading  feature  of  true  religion,  he  had  al- 
ways understood  to  be  charity.    When  he  viewed  the  church, 
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and  saw  churchmen  discovering  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to  the 
religion  they  professed,  he  must  consider  them  as  men  who 
were  ambitious  of  a  monopoly  of  power,  under  the  mask 
of  an  affected  apprehension  of  danger.  The  christian  reli- 
gion breathed  nothing  but  charity  and  forbearance ;  it  was 
neither  taught  originally  to  kings  and  senators,  nor  had  it 
any  necessary  connection  with  government.  It  had  existed 
for  centuries,  without  any  assistance  from  the  secular  arm. 
Though  a  learned  prelate,  Bishop  Warburton,  had  proposed 
a  decent  and  honourable  alliance  beween  the  church  and 
state;  yet  it  was  not  an  alliance  founded  on  the  purity  of 
the  christian  doctrines,  but  merely  on  promises  of  mutual  sup- 
port. According  to  this  new-fangled  doctrine,  the  church 
was  not  to  depend  upon  its  own  merits ;  nor  was  religion  to  be 
established  by  the  truth  of  its  own  evidence;  but  it  was  to  be 
supported  by  the  assistance  of  civil  authority.  Was  this  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  first  propagated  ?  In  its  in- 
fancy, when  it  had  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
to  make  its  way  through  an  infinite  number  of  other  obsta- 
cles, was  its  progress  indebted  for  any  support  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Roman  emperors  senate  ?  For  a  christian 
prelate,  then,  to  appeal  from  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  to 
the  authority  of  secular  power,  in  support  of  the  christian 
tehgioii,  was  an  idea  he  should  ever  reprobate,  as  contemp- 
tible and  shameful.  Religion,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  pohtical  constitution  of  a  state :  from 
such  an  alliance,  it  would  contaminate  and  be  contaminated; 
the  one  would  be  corrupted,  and  the  other  enslaved. 

The  clergy,  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  had  uniformly  acted 
with  great  artifice  and  duplicity,  down  from  the  time  of  the 
Ref6rmation;  when  they  n^de  their  own  chimerical  fears, 
which  existed  no  where  but  in  their  own  heated  and  dis- 
ordered imaginations,  the  ground  of  unprovoked  and  un- 
merited persecution.  Report  said,  but  he  sincerely  hoped 
without  foundation,  that  a  certain  prelate  of  the  church 
(St.  David's)  had  recently  written  a  circular  letter*  to  the 


*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese: 
,  "  Sir  William  Mansell  has  declared  himself  a  candidate  to  represent  th^ 
borough  of  Carmarthen  in  the  next  parliament.  I  cannot  refram  from  de- 
claring, that  he  has  my  heartiest  good  wishes.  I^.  PhHlipSy  the  present 
member,  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  dissenters  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  late  attempt  to  overthrow  our  ecclesiastical  constitutiop»  by  the  lepeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts.  By  this^  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  part  he 
is  likely  to  take  in  any  future  attempt  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  the  j&ortificati9n  to  find  a  single  clergyman  m  my  diocese,  who  will 
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clergy  of  his  diocese,  requiring  them  to  withhold  their  votes 
and  interests  at  the  next  general  election,  from  a  particular 
member  of  that  House,  for  his  having  voted  for  the  present 
motion,  when  under  discussion  during  the  last  session.  If 
innovation  was  a  subject  of  so  much  dread,  what  innovation 
could  be  more  alarming  to  the  constitution  than  this  prece- 
dent of  an  English  bishop,  interfering  not  only  in  an  election 
for  a  member  of  parliament,  in  direct  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  Mouse,  but  also  presuming  to  marshal  his  eccle- 
siastical tribe  in  civil  array,  and  denouncing  his  anathemas 
against  every  one  who  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  civil  power 
could  exist  independently  of  the  authority  of  the  church? 
Such  antichristian  conduct  was  ill  calculated  td  remove  the 
spirit  of  party  and  of  faction,  with  which  the  dissenters  must 
be  actuated,  under  the  pressure  of  grievance,  oppression,  and 
persecution.  Many  of  the  dissenters,  he  was  persuaded,  were 
friendly  to  the  church  establishment ;  but  by  such  intolerance, 
they  might  be  driven  to  entertain  the  most  inveterate  enmity. 
If  their  influence  and  opposition  were  now  dreaded,  how 
much  more  so  ought  they  to  be,  when  roused  into  resentment, 
irritated  into  hatred,  and  persecuted  into  hostility  ?  It  had 
often  proved  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  high  churchmen,  and 
it  had  been  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  that  dissenters  had,* 
on  some  occasions,  conformed  to  the  test  laws.  It  was  rather 
a  delicate  pointj|for  any  clergyman  to  scruple  complying  with 
an  application /or  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  though 
in  some  instances,  a  refusal  had  been  made,  on  the  ground  of 
immorality.  But  he  must  condemn  such  a  political  establish- 
ment, which  required  a  man  to  go  to  our  church,  while  he 
belonged  to  a  sect  which,  perhaps,  held  tenets  diametrically 
opposite ;  it  was  a  direct  method  to  promote  vice,  immorality, 
and  profaneness.  The  abuse  of  so  much  power,  too,  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  might  be  attended  with  infinite  mischief. 
The  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  it  was  said,  would  inevitably  prove 
an  infringement  of  the  union.  But  this  was  a  palpable  and 
egregious  error.  So  far  were  the  test  laws  from  being  among 
the  essential  articles  of  the  union,  that  when  they  were  for- 
mally proposed  to  become  perpetual,  they  were  rejected. 

Some  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
certain  individuals  among  the  dissenters,  who  had  publicly 
avowed  their  opposition  to  the  church  establishment.     Dr. 


be  so  false  to  his  own  character,  and  bis  duty  to  the  establisbed  churcb, 
as  to  give  bis  vote  to  anv  man  Who  has  discovered  such  principles.  I  am, 
reverend  sip,  your  «ftctionate  Inrother^  and  fidthfiil  servant, 

Aberguilly,  Samwei,  Si.  David V* 

August  24, 1789. 
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Priestley  had  been  particularly  pointed  out  as  an  objectionable 
character  in  this  respect.     But  what  danger  coidd  possibly 
arise  from  the   adverse  opinidns  of  this  truly  eminent  and 
learned  gentleman,  to  the  hierarchy?  Was  it  anv  proof  of  a 
design  to  subvert  the  ecclesiastical  constitution?  No.    Any 
person  might  disapprove  of  our  civil  constitution ;  might  ob- 
ject to  the  popular  part  of  our  government ;  might  avow  his 
sentiments  ever  so  openly ;  and  yet  be  riot  liable  to  any  civil 
incapacity.     A  noble  duke  (Richmond,)  high  in  office,  had 
attempted  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  legislature;  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  done  the  same;  but  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  both  had  failed  of  success ;  yet,  from 
their  opinions,  no  danger  had  been  apprehended  to  the  con- 
stitution.    After  such  an  instance,  then,  of  what  little  influ- 
ence opinions  have  on  practice,  we  might  as  safely  allow  Dr. 
R-iestley  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  church,  as  the  present  minis- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  as  the  opinions  of  the  one 
were  not  more  hostile  to  the  hiierarchy,  than  those  of  the  other 
had    been  to    the    present  constitution   of  the  legislature. 
Another  reverend  gentleman,  (Dr.  Price,)  in  his  sermon  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  had  delivered  many  noble  sen- 
timents, worthy  an  enlightened  philosopher,  who  was  uncon- 
fined  by  local  attachments,  and  gloried  in  the  freedom  of  all 
the  human  race.     Though  he  approved  of  his  general  princi- 
ples, yet  he  considered  his  arguments  would .  have  better  be- 
come his  speech  than  a  sermon.     To  make  of  the  pulpit,  the 
altar,  or  sacramental  table,  political  engines,  he  must  ever 
condemn,  whether  in  a  dissenter  or  a  churchman.    The  clergy, 
in  their  sermons,  ought  no  more  to  handle  political  topics, 
than  the  House  to  discuss  subjects  of  morality  and  religion. 
Arguing  as  he  had  done  against  the  prostitution  of  the  sacra- 
mental  test,   religion    and  politics  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
separate. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  present  question,  of  this 
he  was  fully  confident,  that  if  the  test  laws  were  once  repealed, 
the  jealousy  of  the  church  would  be  at  an  end ;  if  the  barrier 
of  partition  was  removed,  the  very  name  cf  dissenter  would 
be  no  more.  Should  the  majority  of  the  House,  however, 
determine  in  fevour  of  the  continuance  of  the  test  laws,  it 
would  only  serve  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  animosity  between 
the  parties ;  it  might  lead  to  stronger  exertions  in  defence  of 
civil  rights ;  and  other  applications  to  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  legislature  must  be  the  necessary  consequence.  Some 
distinguished  writers  upon  the  subject  had  asserted,  that  as 
the  test  laws  had  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  dissenters  quietly  and  implicitly  to  sub- 
mit.   Bjat  was  not  this  doctrine  repugnant  to  the  privilege 
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which  was  the  boast  of  every  British  subject,  of  petitioning  the  - 
legislature,  when  oppressed  or  aggrieved  by  any  law?  Tliere 
was  an  end  to  our  liberty  at  once,  if  we  durst  neither  com- 
plain of  grievance,  nor  petition  for  redress*  The  dissenters, 
he  hoped,  would  strenuously  persevere  in  their  applications, 
until  they  found  the  object  of  their  wishes  gratified  in  a  com- 
plete toleration.  In  pleading  their  cause,  he  had  only  sup- 
ported the  principles  of  general  toleration,  and  the  universal 
rights  of  mankind. 

In  all  the  great  political  questions  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  introduce  for  the  discussion  of  parliament,  he  had 
always  had  the  good  fortune  to  agree  in  opinion  wUh,  and  to  ( 
experience  the  support  o^  all  those  friends  to  whom  he  was  at-^ 
tached  fi-om  principles.  Though  he  should  ever  glory  in  the 
name  of  a  whig,  as  an  honourable  distinction  which  character- 
ized the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  though  it  was 
the  pride  of  his  life  to  act  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
party  to  whom  he  belonged ;  yet,  a  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Burke),  whose  opinions  always  had  the  greatest  weight 
with  him,  did  not  think  as  he  did  on  the  present  question. 
Much,  however,  as  he  respected  his  opinions,  and  highly  as 
he  thought  of  his  understanding,  yet,  in  every  contest  where 
liberty  and  the  civil  rights  of  men  were-  involved,  he  should 
ever  enlist  under  the  same  standard,  however  formidable  his 
opponents  in  the  ranks.  In  the  part  he  had  that  day  taken, 
the  tongue  of  slander  might  possibly  represent  him  as  another 
Oliver  Cromwell  attacking  the  church ;  he  had  been  compared 
to  that  usurper  on  a  former  occasion,  as  attacking  the  crown, 
even  by  the  very  men  whose  cause  he  was  now  pleading. 
Their  cause,  however,  he  had  undertaken,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  a  just  cause;  and  he  should  be  ever  ready  to 
become  the  advocate  of  diose  churchmen,  who  might  now 
perhaps  load  him  with  obloquy,  whenever  he  saw  them  in  real 
danger.  He  would  now  cheerfully  submit  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  momentary  unpopularity,  confident  that  the  time  was 
not  very  distant,  when  the  world  would  do  ample  justice  to 
his  motives.  He  then  concluded,  with  moving,  "  That  the 
"  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
"  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the  said  acts  as 
*^  requires  persons,  before  their  admission  intfi  any  office,  civil 
"  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust,  under  the  crown,  to  re- 
"  ceive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the 
"  rites  of  the  church  of  England." 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  Hoghton,  Mr.  Beaufoy> 
Mr.  William  Smith  and  others ;  and  opposed  principally  by  mr. 
Pitt,  Mr,  Powys,  Mr.  Yorke  and  Sir  Wilham  Dolben.    Mr.  Burke 
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concurred  with  Mr.  Fox  upon  the  general  ground  of  many  of  his 
arguments  respecting  toleration,  and  declared,  that  had  the  repeal 
been  moved  for  ten  years  ago,  he  should  probably  have  joined  him 
in  supporting  it ;  but  he  hsS  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe,  that 
many  of  the  persons  now  calling  themselves  dissenters,  and  who 
stood  the  most  forward  in  the  present  application  for  relief,  were 
men  of  factious  and  dangerous  principles,  actuated  by  no  motires 
of  religion  or  conscience,  to  which  toleration  could  in  any  rational 
sense  be  applied.    He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox,  that  men  were 
not  to  be  judged  merely  by  their  speculative  opinions,  but  by  their 
opinions  and  conduct  taken  together.     He  then  produced  and  , 
read  to  the  House,  several  documents  to  substantiate  the  allega^ 
tions  he  had  before  made. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.     He  began  with  observing,  that 
however  exhausted  and  fatigued  he  might  feel  himself  from 
the  length  of  the  debate,  at  that  late  hour,  yet  with  the  strength 
he  had  remaining,  he  would  exert  his  best  endeavours  to  an- 
swer every  argument  that  had  been  advanced  against  the  mo- 
tion which  he  had  that  day  the  honour  to  make.     There  had 
been  certain  points  in  which  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
many  of  his  arguments  had  been  unfairly  stated.     This  might 
be  owing  to  an  inaccuracy  in  his  method  of  laying  down  his 
positions,  and  not  to  any  intention  of  misrepresenting  his  ar- 
gument.    He  had  contended,  upon  the  principle  of  toleration, 
that  we  were  not  warranted  in  deducing  inferences  from  men's 
Opinions  contrary  to  their  professions ;  unless  their  conduct 
and  principles  disagreed.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  gone  the  length  of  arguing  that  we  might  deduce  infer- 
ences from  our  own  opinions  of  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  an 
adversary,  without  attending  to  his  actions;  whereas  we  ought 
to  give  every  man  credit  for  his  conduct,  until  his  actions  con- 
tradicted his  professions.    The  dissenters  ask  for  a  simple  repeal 
of  the  test  laws.     The  minister's  argument  went  upon  this 
ground  —  if  the  dissenters  obtain  the  object  of  their  present 
application,  they  would  be  encouraged  to  grasp  at  more ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  from  their  principles  that  they 
would  not  relax  in  their  endeavours,  until  they  had  completely 
subverted  the  present  establishment.     But  this  was  not  the  de- 
claration of  the  dissenters ;  it  was  merely  the  unfair  inference 
of  the  minister,  judging  of  evil  intentions  from  men's  opinions, 
and  not  from  their  actions.     From  the  argument  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  last  year,  and  the  points  upon  which 
he  had  then  principally  insisted,  he  had  been  induced  to  meet 
his  objection,  and  therefore  he  had  set  out  with  laying  down 
the  principle  of  toleration  in  opposition  to  that  of  persecution. 
In  explaining  himself  upon  this  subject,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  if  the  principle  of  persecution,  as  generally  re- 
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ceived  and  understood,  was  originally  a  right  principle,  then 
it  would  follow  that  the  bloody  transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  such  as  the  massacre  of  Paris, 
and  the  murder  of  the  protestants  ;  as  well  as  the  cruelties  oif 
Smithfield,  and  other  places,  were  all  mild,  benevolent,  and 
mercifol  acts.  If  the  original  principle  of  persecution  extended 
to  such  unjustifiable  enormities,  must  it  not  be  palpably  wrong? 
He  then  abandoned  such  a  principle  as  untenable ;  and  argued 
upon  that  of  toleration.  But,  in  calling  the  repeal  of  the  test 
laws  a  question  of  toleration,  he  might  not  be  exactly  accurate. 
Though  it  might  not  come  within  the  extent  of  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration,  yet  of  this  he  was  confident,  that 
it  was  a  question  of  justice,  upon  which  the  claim  of  the  dis- 
senters was  well-founded,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

Upon  this  nice  and  subtile  distinction,  however,  an  objec- 
tion had  been  urged  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
against  his  motion,  which  was  nothing  but  specious  sophistry 
and  inconclusive  reasoning.  He  should  ever  protest  against 
the  principle  of  prejudging  the  conduct  of  another  from  his 
opinions,  when  his  conduct  and  declarations  were  directly 
the  reverse — to  say  any  man  intended  mischief  when  he  pro-r 
fessed  friendship,  and  especially  if  his  conduct  accorded  with 
such  a  declaration,  was  very  uii&ir  and  unjust.  A  resem- 
blance had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  a  religious 
test  and  an  oath.  But  in  v/hat  did  it  consist?  In  taking  an 
oath,  it  was  true,  a  inan  made  a  religious  appeal;  but  it  al- 
ways was  an  appeal  to  his  own  religion.  A  Jew  was  swcnm 
upon  the  Old  Testament;  the  greater  number  of  Christians 
upon  the  Evangelists;  the  Quaker  by  his  own  affirmation; 
and  the  Mahometan  upon  the  Alcoran.  The  solemnity  of 
an  oath  was  allowed  every  ccmsdentious  man,  to  be  twen 
agreeably  to  his  own  particular  mode  of  religion.  Where  then 
was  the  analogy  between  a  religious  test  and  the  taking  of  an 
oath?  Was  it  any  thing  like  men  of  different  'persuasions^ 
professing  different  creeds,  submitting  to  the  sacramental 
test  ?  Certainly  not.  Here  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
ingenuity  and  sophistiy  had  also  failed  him. 

An  honourable  baronet  had  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  respectability  of  the  clergy  as 
a  body.  Had  there  been  attempted  any  general  attack  upon 
the  church  ?  No.  In  speaking  of  the  church  he  had  only 
animadverted  upon  its  conduct,  when  it  presumed  to  act  as  a 
party.  He  should  ever  reprobate  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  the  high  church  party,  who  had  uniformly  distinguished 
themselves  as  inimical  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  subject.  But  in  that  dass  of  the  clergy  denomi- 
nated the  low  church,   there   had  been  men  c?  liberality 
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and  talents  yrhom  he  should  ever  hold  in  the  greatest  respect* 
They  were  worthy  members  of  the  church;  had  i^roved  them- 
selves distinguishingly  insti*umeutal  in  the  establishment  of 
political  freedom,  at  the  Revolution.  Many  now  in  this  party, 
he  understood,  wer6  sincere  friends  to  his  motion;  and  had, 
heartily  joined  in  the  intreatv  of  the  disinters  to  bring  the 
subject  forward.  He  was  nappy  to  find  that  there  were 
clergynlen  of  such  liberality  of  spirit  and  dis()08ition  in  the 
present  day.  An  honourable  gentleman  had  observed,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  had  better  have 
been  discussed  separately.  He  could  not  forbear  expressing 
his  surprise  at  this  observation :  as  the  subjects  of  both  acts 
were  so  intimately  connected  and  involved,  in  his  opinion,  as 
to  present  themselves  fitter  for  Consideration  and  discussion  to- 
gedier  than  separate.  If  they  were  to  be  considered  separately, 
the  corporation  act^appeared  to  him  the  most  exceptionable 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view;  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
subject  in  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  that  House  with  a  greater  degree  of  jealousy,  than  even  a 
restriction  upon  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prero- 
gative. 

What  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  concern  in  the  course 
of  that  evening's  debate,  had  been  the  speech  of  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Burke).     It  had  filled  him  with  grief 
and  shame.     Sentiments  had  been  uttered  which  he  could 
have  wished  to  have  remained  a  secret  for  ever.     Though  he 
was  indebted  to  his  right  honourable  friend  for  the  greatest 
share  of  the  political  knowledge  he  possessed, — his  political 
education  had  been  formed  under  him, — his  insti*uctions  had 
invariably  governed  his  principles ;  yet,  mortified  as  he  had 
been  by  bis  speech  of  that  evening,  he  had,  -however,  received 
this  consolation  from  it,  that  every  principle  which  he  had 
laid  down,  had  been  avowed  by  his  right  honourable  friend 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.     While  he  had  stated  his  princi- 
ples, and  had  argued  from  an  application  of  inferences  dedu- 
ciblefrom  those  principles,  his  right  honourable  friend  had, 
on  the  contrary,  taken  pamphlets,  private  letters,  anecdotes, 
conjectures,  suspicions,  and  invectives,  for  the  materials  of  his 
speech;  which  he  had  worked  up  with  all   the  charms  of 
fancy  and  the  embellishments  of  oratory,  for  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  was  so  eminently  distinguished.     Such  had 
been  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  founded  his  opposition 
to   the  motion  under  discussion,  to  which  he  declared  he 
should  have  been  a  friend  ten  years  ago.     What  did  this 
prove?   but  that  he  had  retained  his  opinion  upon  the  subject 
ten  years  longer  than  his  right  honourable  friend.     With 
respect  to  the  anecdotes  quoted  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
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having  addressed  a  singular  speech  to  the  bishops  during  the 
Amencan  war,  he  saw  an  analogy  between  that  story  and  the 
argument  of  tliis  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  dissenters  in  declaring  that,  at  the  next 
geueral  election,  they  would  only  support  men  who  were  well 
affected  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  did  not 
see  liable  either  to  objection  or  censure.  He  was  astonished « 
to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  this  as  a  test  imposed  by  the  dis- 
senters upon  their  representatives.  Did  not  gentlemen' on 
the  other  side  the  House  declare  in  the  course  of  the  debate^ 
that,  in  their  own  opinions,  they  were  friendly  to  the  motion; 
yet,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  constituents,  who 
were  churchmen,  they  considered  themselves  as  bound  to  bp» 
pose  it.  Was  not  this  imposing  a  test?  How  different  the 
conduct  of  the  dissenters,  who  were  the  constituents  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Windham  and  Tiemey,  who 
assured  them  they  might  vote  on  this  question  according  to 
their  conscience !  He  wished  churchmen  had  shewn  as  much 
liberality.  In  Dr.  Priestley's  manly  declaration  of  his  indivi- 
dual opinion,  expressive  of  dislike  of  establishments,  he  saw 
no  criminality  whatever.  Any  man  miffht  avow  his  dislike 
of  any  civil  institution;  but  as  long  as  nis  opinion^was  not 
brought  into  action  there  could  be  no  criminality.  If  such 
conduct  was  criminal,  he  desired  to  be  considered  as  a  parti- 
cipator in  the  guilt. 

The  production  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fletcher  from  Bolton^ 
by  his  right  honourable  friend,  he  acknowledged,  did  not  a 
little  surprize  him ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  paper  which  fur- 
nished an  argument  in  favour  of  the  question,  that  letter  was 
one.  He  Lad  never  heard  of  the  name  or  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  before;  but  if  any  argument  could  be  depended  on, 
that  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  urged  was  essential,  in  his  opi- 
nion, towards  proving,  that  those  dissenters  who  deserve  well 
of  the  legislature,  ought  to  be  separated  from  those  who  are 
not  inclined  to  be  content  with  the  simple  repeal  of  the  test 
laws.  What  had  been  the  argument  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  in  a  debate  during  the  American  war,  by  which  he 
had  done  himself  infinite  honouf  ?  It  was  a  doctrine,  prima 
facie^  which  appeared  an  absolute  pariEulox,  but  founded,^not- 
withstanding,  in  true  wisdom  and  sound,  policy.  The  subject 
was  the  division  of  Massachusetts'  Bay  from  the  province  of 
New  York  and  others.  ^<  What !"  said  his  right  honourable 
friend,  *<  Sjeparate  Massachusetts'  Bay  from  New  York,  with 
a  view  to  adopt  this  weak  and  absurd  maxim,  divide  et  itf^ 
pera?  I  scout  the  idea — I  never  will  consent  to  it;  but  I 
will  agree  to  the  division  of  America."  The  House  imagining 
bis  right  honourable  friend  had  committed  a  blunder,  continued 
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for  some  time  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  But  what  was  his  explana- 
tion ?  It  was  this :  '<  I  will  divide  America,  not  by  separating 
Massachusett's  Bay  from  the  other  provinces,  but  by  abandoning 
the  disloyal  and  disaffected  provinces,  and  preserving  those 
which  are  well  disposed  to  us,  not  by  any  coercion,  but  by 
granting  them  all  they  wish  for."  The  same  prudent  advice 
would  be  politic  for  the  House  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
senters. Separate  the  dissenters — break  their  union — aban- 
don those  wlio  are  unreasonable — and  grant  to  all  such  as 
are  moderate  all  they  so  justly  require.  I  verily  believe,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  if  you  repeal  the  test  laws,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
all  &rther  claim  of  the  dissenters  to  the  indulgence  of  the  le- 
gislature. But  this,  he  desired  to  be  understood,  was  only 
ni&  own  speculative  opinion,  andf  not  any  pledge  offered  to  the 
House,  warranted  by  any  declaration  of  the  dissenters ;  they 
were  at  liberty  to  lend  as  much  credit  as  they  thought  proper 
to  this  opinion. 

But  how  was  the  strange  dereliction  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  from  his  former  principles  to  be  accounted  for  ?  He 
could  only  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  of  his  too  great  and  nice 
sensibility;  whose  chief. delight  had  always  been  benevolence 
and  mercy ;  whose  feelings  had  been  shocked  and  irritated  by 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  transactions  in  France,  which  had 
been  nothing  more  than  the  miseries  to  which  every  country 
was  unavoidably  subject,  upon  every  revolution  in  its  govern- 
ment, before  the  new  constitution  had  acquired  its  fiill  opera- 
tion and  establishment  The  imagination  of  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  eagerly  caught  hold  of  such  objects,  and, 
in  contemplating  the  ruin  of  the  government,  the  desolation 
of  the  church,  the  misery  of  the  beggared  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  general  distresses  of  the  inhabitants,  he  had  actually  lost 
the  energy  of  his  natural  judgment,  through  the  exquisite 
acuteness  of  his  feelings ;  otherwise,  a  person  of  his  great  good 
sense  could  never  have  been  so  led  astray  into  enmity  against 
the  just  cause  of  the  dissenters,  as  a  body,  merely  because 
Dr.  Priestleyi  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Robinson  happened  to 
differ  from  him  in  their  speculative  opinions.  The  assurance 
of  the  dissenting  ministers,  when  the  bill  passed  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  respecting  dissenting  teachers  and  schoolmasters, 
that  they  would  apply  no  more  for  themselves,  had  been  very 
unfairly  and  disingenuously  applied  in  argument  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him.  Did  the  present  ap- 
plication come,  as  that  had  done,  specifically  from  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  ?  The  extract  read  from  Dr.  Kippis  did  not  go 
to  preclude  the  ministers  from  joining  their  lay  brethren  in 
an  application  to  the  legislature  for  a  matter  of  general  relief. 
The  dissenting  ministers,  from  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  had 
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no  emolument  to  expect,  nor  any  advantage,  civil  or  reliffious, , 
to  gain.  They  had  been  perfectly  consistent  with  theur  a»* 
surances;  their  claims,  as  ministers,  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  those  of  their  lay  brethren ;  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ought  not  to  have  confounded  them,  in  order  to 
tax  them  with  a  breach  of  good  &ith. 

The  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and 
the  riots  in  1780,  he  could  not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.     It 
was  insinuated  that  the  mob  resembled  the  dissenters;  the 
fact  was  quite  otherwise.     If  there  were  any  resemblance  in  ' 
the  case,  it  was  this:  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
stood  in  the  shoes  of  the  mob ;  but  the  dissenters  in  those  of 
the  poor  persecuted  Roman  catholics.    He  remembered,  with 
pleasure,  the  conduct  of  his  right  honourable  friend  upon 
that  occasion  ^ ;  it  reflected  upon  his  friend's  character  great 
honour ;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  rage   and  madness  of  the 
mob,  he  persevered  in  the  laudable  pui*pose  in  which  die 
House  were  then  engaged,  of  extending  toleration  to  the  Ro- 
man catholics.     The  mob  then  were  illiberally  insisting  upon 
a  repeal  of  a  good  law ;  the  members  of  the  established  church 
were  now  as  illiberally  objecting  to  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law* 
All  unprincipled  mobs  be  should  ever  regard  wkh  extreme 
horror  and  indignation ;  th^ir  cry  was  still  the  same,  whether 
they  were  peasants,  gentlemen,  or  bishops.     Ignorance,  pre- 
judice, or  fanaticism,  were  their  general  topics  of  declamation. 
From  the  violence  of  their  rage,  the  God  of  peace  and  order 
ever  preserve  us  !     Mr.  Fox,  congratulating  himself  on  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  men  who  had  rather  acted  as  his  enemies 
than  friends,  to  fight  their  battles,  c(mcluded  with  assuring 
them,  tliat  so  sincerely  was  he  a  friend  to  th^  cause,  that 
he  should  be  ever  ready,  on  any  future  occasion,  to  take  the 
field  for  them  again ;  under  the  clearest  conviction  that  their 


*  On  the  6th  of  June  1780,  during  the  riols,  a  detachment  of  foot 
guards  took  possession  of  Westminster-hall,  the  doors  of  which  they  at 
last  closed  to  prevent  the  mob  entering  there :  several  members  of  both 
Houses  who  walked  down  on  foot  were  thus  prevented  from  getting  into 
the  Hou^  for  a  considerable  time,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Burke,  who  was 
present!}'  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  decent  of  the  petitioners,  who 
expostulated  with  him  on  his  conduct,  in  abetting  Sir  George  Savile's  mo- 
tion for  the  Roman  Catholic  bill ;  Mr.  Burke  in  his  defence  said,  he  cer- 
tainly had  seconded  the  motion  for  the  bill,  and  thought  himself  justified 
in  so  dping;  he  said,  he  understood  he  was  a  marked  man,  on  whom  the 
petitioners  meant  to  wreak  their  vengeance ;  and  therefore  he  walked  out 
singly  amongst  them,  conscious  of  having  done  nothing  that  deserved  their 
censure  in  the  slightest  degree,  having  always  been  me  advocate  for  the 
people,  and  meaning  to  ^continue  so.  Mr.  Burke  at  last  got  nd  of  his  trou- 
blesome interrogators.-*- See  New  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  ai.  p.  66a. 
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complaint  of  grievance  and  oppression,  in  the  preset  instance, 
^  was  well  founded. 

The  House  divided; 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

V  f  Mr,  W.  SmiUi  \^^^        vr^^c  I  Mr.  NeviUe     \  ,^^ 

Y^^«  iMr.Beaufoy    ji05.-NoEs  |Mr,Powney   ^94. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Mr.  Flood's  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament. 


March  4. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Flood  made  his  motion  for  leave  to  bring  m  a 
bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
To  supply  the  deficiency,  both  in  the  representative  and  consti- 
tuent body,  Mr.  Flood  proposed,  that  one  hundred  members  should 
be  added,  and  that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  resident  house- 
holders in  every  county.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grigby, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  said,  that  if  he  had  approved 
ever  so  much  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  proposition  for 
a  parliamentary  reform,  he  should  object  to  it  on  account  of  the 
time  at  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  it.  What,  he 
said,  would  he  advise  them  to  repair  their  house  in  the  hurricane 
season?^  Speculatists  and  visionaries  enough  were  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  country  ;v  there  was  project  against  project,  and 
theory  against  theory /frontihtis  adversis  jmgnantia  :  he  entreated 
the  House  to  wait  a  little  for  the  event,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  guard 
with  all  possible  care  against  catching  from  them  the  infection. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  agreed  with  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  a  question 
extremely  important  to  the  country ;  but  it  was,  as  his  right 
honourable  friend  near  him  had  said,  a  question,  which  he 
had  considered  as  a  sleeping  question,  for  the  present. 
Though  he  held  the  same  opinion  he  used  to  hold  upon  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  thought  it  but  fair  to  state, 
that  he  believed  that  opinion  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity either  within  or  without  doors.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Middlesex  election,  he  differed  upon  it  from  the 
right  faonour^ible  gentleman  who  had  made  the  motion.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  thought  that  the  representation 
ought  always  to  depend  on  the  majority :  now,  he  thought 
otherwise;  and  therefore  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  the  case,  was  right  in  his  opinion ;  and 
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as  he  saw  the  matter  in  another  point  of  view,  he  was  in  the 
right  in  his  opinion  likewise.     It  was  rather  extraordinary, 
that  the  House,  for  thirteen  years,  were  in  possession  of  a 
legal  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  idid  yet,  to  that  day,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  remained 
convinced  that  this  House  was  in  the  right,  and  the  people 
and  the  judges  in  the  wrong.     He  declared  be  agreed  with 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  a  difference  in  the  representa- 
tion ^  in  parliament  would  not  have  prevented  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  but  that  he  thought  that  the  war 
would  have  been  ended  some  years  sooner,  and  that  some  mil- 
lions would  have  been  saved  to  this  country,  had  a  reform 
taken  place  in.  time.     Sure  he  was,  that  what  happened  in 
1784  would  never,  in  that  case,  have  taken  place.     He  had 
not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable mover  of  the  question ;  but  the  observations  he  had 
made  on  France  and  what  was  going  on  there,  did  not  deserve 
the  sort  of  remarks  which  had  fallen  with  so  much  ingenuity 
from  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham)  — remarks  which 
he  could  scarcely  have  thought  could  have  &llen  from  a  gen- 
tleman possessing  the  sense  of  his  honourable  friend*     He 
a^eed  with  the  right  honourable  mover  with  regard  tO  the  ^ 
aSy rs  of  France,  and  saw  no  reason,  as  some  gentlemen  did, 
why  we  ought  on  that  account  to  be  struck  with  a  panic     He 
was  one  of  those  who,'  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
inclined  to  withdraw  bis  motion,  wished  him  to  do  so ;  but  he 
would  state  his  objection  to  the  motion,  that  it  might  not 
appear  the  same  as  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last.    He  thought  the  present  state  of  France  no  ob« 
jection  to  proceeding  with  the'  business  of  reform  then,  because 
he  never  could  agree,  that  what  was  passing  abroad,  ought  to 
have  any  influence  on  their  proceedings,  m  respect  to  their 
internal  and  national  concerns.     His  honourable  friend  had 
asked.  Would  any  man  repair  his  house  in  the  hurricane  sea- 
son ?     He  would  be  glad  to  know,  what  season  was  moie 
properto  set  about  a  repair  in,  than  when  a  hurricane  was  near^ 
and  might  possibly  burst  forth.     With  regard  to  the  pro- 
position, the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  it  would 
admit  of  amendment,   and  he  was  indifferent  how  it  was 
fashioned,  so  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  were  adopted. 
Was  that  any  ground  for  conceiving  that  the  right  honouraUe 
gentleman  was  only  anxious  for  a  change,  no  matter  what  ? 
That  was  a  fresh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  position,  which  no  man  could  deny,  that  the  re« 
presentation  in  parliament  was  inadequate ;  and  if  it  had  been 
perfected,  he  was  persuaded,  they  should  not  have  heard  the 
i^t  Jiofuwrahle  gentleman  sarcastically  glanced  at  by  another 
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honourable  friend  of  bis,  under  the  idea  of  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  of  France  coming  here  in  the  character  of 
a  political  missionary,  to  preach  the  blessings  of  reform.  Had 
the  representation  in  that  House  been  reformed,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  every  member  of  it,  no  matter  what  his  countrj' 
was,  would  have  been  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  House,  at 
least,  all  would  have  been  considered  as  upon  a  level,  and 
each  as  invested  with  an  equal  right  to  come  forward  with 
whatever  i];iotion  he  thought  proper.  Mr.  Fox  owned  tliat  he 
thought  the  outline  of  the  present  proposition  the  best  of  all 
which  he  had  yet  heard  suggested.  If,  therefore,  the  question 
was  put,  he  would  vote  against  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  motion.  Mr.  Burke  combated  the  various 
arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  par- 
ticularly contended,  that  the  people  did  not  wish  for  any  reform,  and 
that  such  attempts  did  not  originate  with,  or  were  countenanced 
by  them.  He  contended  that  the  American  war  was  a  war  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  virtue  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  scarce  any  interference  of  the  people,  and  al- 
most without  their  consent.  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Grenville,  spoke  on  the  same  side  ;  and  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and 
others,  for  the  motion.  At  length  Mr.  Flood  agreed  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn. 


Tobacco  Excise  Bill. 
April  1 6. 

DURING  the  course  of  the  session,  a  great  number  of  petitions 
from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  presented,  pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  subjecting  dealers  in  tobacco  to 
the  excise,  which  had  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament. 
These  petitions  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  referred  to  a 
eommittee  of  the  whole  House  ;  and  the  i6th  of  April  was  fixed 
for  taking  them  into  consideration.  On  this  day  Mr.  Sheridan  be- 
gan a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  with  an  invective  against  the  whole 
system  of  the  excise  laws ;  in  which  he  illustrated  and  urged  with 
great  force  all  the  usual  topics  which  have  been  employed  upoft 
fliat  popular  thesis.  He  then  adverted  to  the  peculiar  hardships 
of  the  tobacco  bill.  He  enforced  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  last  year,  by  a  number  of  allegations  taken  from  the  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented,  and  information  he  had  received 
from  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  and  concluded  by  moving^ 
i6 
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*'  That  the  survey  of  the  excise  is  inapplicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco."  After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
powerfully  supported  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper  and  Mr,  Windham, 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he   also,   in  his  turn,  could  not 
avoid  upbraiding  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  having  gone  into  a  panegyric  on  those  excise 
laws  which  were  founded  on  a  complete  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.     He  must  complain,  likewise,  of  the  maimer  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  answering  his  honourable 
friend,  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  by  saying,  "  If  you  say  this,  you  will, 
repeal  the  existence  of  all  the  excise  laws."     If  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  could  have  refuted  what  his  honourable 
friend  had  said  by  argument,  it  would  have  been  competent 
for  him  to  have  done  so ;  but  to  dare  him  thus  to  undertake 
what  he  not  only  never  had  undertaken,  but  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  provided  against,  was  to  answer  arguments  by  mere 
declamation,  and  could  be  done  only  with  a  view  to  intimi- 
date.    Mr.  Fox  said,  that  when  he  saw  a  large  revenue  ob- 
tained by  being  collected  under  the  excise  laws,  he  did  not 
admire  those  laws ;  but  he  admired  the  unexcised  iron  manu- 
factory, the  unexcised  manufactory  of  StaiiR>rdshire  ware  and 
pottery,  the  unexcised  woollen,  cotton,  and  fustian  manufac- 
tories, by  means  of  which  the  subject  was  enabled  to  pay 
taxes  to  so  great  an  amount.     "  When  I  looV'  added  Mr. 
Fox,  ''  at  the  excise,  what  is  it  that  I  admire?    Not  the  ex- 
cise, but  the  unexcised  trade  which  enables  us  to  bear  it  I 
Not  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  beer,  which  is  very  great, 
but  the  industry,  and  consequent  wealth,  which  enable  us  to 
drink  it !"     From  the  language  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man that  day,  as  well  as  from  what  had  fallen  from  another  right 
honourable  secretary  on  a  fornler  day,  he  suspected  that  there 
was  not  one  article  to  which  the  excise  might  be  extended^ 
which  it  was  not  in  the  contem^^tipn  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, if  necessary,  to  apply  it  to ;  and  therdfore,  any  appre- 
hensions which  he  had  before  entertained  on  that  point,  were 
now  much  increased. 

Mr.  Fox  defended .  several  parts  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech, 
and  charged  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  having 
grossly  misrepresented  them.  Hfe  pointed  out  two  or  three 
passages,  and  compared  them  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-* 
chequer's  answer  to  prove  this  assertion.  He  mentioned  the 
uniform  tenor  of  statement  in  the  petitions,  as  a  proof  of  tb« 
validity  of  the  declErations  of  the  manii&cturers,  tibat  the  ex-* 
cise  was  inapplicable  to  their  mianufacture,  and  he  cited  the 
excellent  characters  of  Mr.  Postlethwayte,  and  of  Messrs.  Pol- 
lard and  Sale^  and  others,  as  the  refutaticm  and  answer  to  the 
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cbanceUor  of  the  exchequer's  declaratioiii  that  he  doubted  the 
credibility  of  the  evidence.     Their  reputations  were,  he  said, 
completely  established,  and  they  were  known  to  be  as  free 
from  smuggling  as  any  gentleman  in  that  House.   He  argued, 
therefore,  against  the  unfairness  of  insinuating  a  doubt  of  their 
veracity,  and  the  more  especially,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  himself  admitted,  diat,  with  regard  to  the  se- 
crets and  other  points,  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther what  the  manufacturers  had  stated,  was  the  fact  or  not 
When  the  manufacturers  did  him  the  honour  of  a  visitj  they 
all  uniformly  and  invariably  stated,  that  Messrs.  Sale  and 
Pollard  were  in  possession  of  a  secret  in  giving  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour to  snufF,  for  the  purchase  of  which  they  should  think 
ao,oool.,  if  they  could  conveniently   spare  the  money,   well 
laid  out.     Why,  then,  was  the  Hght  honourable  gentleman 
to  doubt  such  a  fact,  especially  when  he  could  not  disprove  it? 
Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  from  the  moment  that  he  was  told 
the  weather  made  a  variation  in  the  article  under  manufac- 
ture, he  pronounced  it  impossible  to  make  an  allowance  for 
that,  capable  of  meeting  the  case ;  and  what  sort  c^  an  act, 
he  would  ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman,   was  that  to 
prevent  smuggling,  when  a  gentleman  of  a  most  unimpeach- 
able character,  (IVIr.  Eddowes,)  fairly  and  boldly  said,  that  by 
doing  what  he  never  should  be  ashamed  of,  he  had  incurred 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  13  col. 

His  honourable  friend  had  said  with  muchv  warmth,  and 
much  truth,  with  much  justice  and  much  reason — and  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  answered  at  all— - 
that  those  were  bad  laws  which  subjected  innocent  men  to  pe- 
nalties, and  that  it  should  depend  on  the  mildness  and  for- 
bearance of  his  majesty's  servants,  that  the  harshness  of  those 
laws  were  meliorated  and  softened.  If  it  were  true  that  there 
had  not  been  penalties  exacted,  and  that  those  penalties 
had  been  incurred  where  the  parties  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  criminality,  it  must  not  be  from  the  leniency  of 
the  laws,  but  of  their  execution,  that  the  subject  had  es- 
caped unmerited  punishment;  and  thus  the  great  maxim  of 
our  constitution  was  violated,  that  we  ought  to  be  governed 
by  laws  and  not  by  men,  not  by  the  leniency  of  tine  officers 
of  the  crown,  but  by  the  acts  of  parliament  on  the  statute 
book.  If,  therefore,  the  tobacco  act  was  not  repealed,  he 
feared  that  this  discovery  would  be  made  to  the  country,  for 
which  no  man  who  loved  the  liberty  of  his  country  could 
possibly  wish : — that  where  men  are  aggrieved,  they  must  ap- 
ply for  redress  only  from  the  king's  servants. 

Mr.  Fox  justified  that  part  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  which 
treated  of  the  excise  laws  in  genial,  and  contended  that 
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whenever  an  excise  biU  came  tinder  discussion,  he  had  a  fair 
i^ht  to  canvas  the  excise  laws  in  general,  without  having  it 
thrown  in  his  teeth  that  he  wished  to  overturn  the  revalue  of 
the  country.  He  reminded  the  committee,  that  they  ought 
never  to  forget  that  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  the  rule, 
and  the  excise  laws  the  exception/  He  held  the  example  of 
putting  the  wine  under  the  excise  to  be  a  bad  example,  de- 
claring that,  to  his  knowledge,  it  had  been  attended  with 
much  oppression,  and  was  pregnant  with  infinite  inconve- 
nience: a  private  gentleman,  if  he  wished  to  move  his  wiife 
from  one  house  to  another,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  send 
his  servant  to  the  excise  office  for  9,  permit,  but  being  obliged 
to  go  himself  to  the  office,  and  make  an  affidavit,  before  he 
oodd  obtain  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Secretary  Granville  strongly  protested  against  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  question  had  been  argued,  as  tending  to  raise 
a  ckunour  agaii^tst  laws,  upon  which,  as  wose  gentlemen  well  knew, 
the  whole  national  credit,  and  with  it  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire,  depended.  The  members  for  the  city  of  London  and  for 
South  wark  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion :  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  after 
a  long  reply,  having  altered  the  question  to  a  motion  for  leave  to 
hring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tobacco  act»  the  committee  at  length 
divided:  Yeas  147:  Noes  191.  An  act  was  afterwards  passed 
to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  last  year,  and  to  relieve  the  manu- 
facturers from  certain  hardshq>s  therein. 
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Budget  for  the  Year  1790. 
April  19. 

HIS  day  Mr.  Pitt  opened  the  budget  for  the  vear  1700.  Be 
was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  differed  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  with  respect  to  the  actual  receipt,  and 
the  actual  expenditure.  He  contended,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  pound  tt>plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
ma  declared  wat  nothing  would  put  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  proper  state,  but  either  raising  the  income  to  the  ex- 
penditure, pr  lowerinff  the  eiq^enditure  to  the  income ;  at  present 
there  existed  a  plain  deficiency  of  one  milHon. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  althcnigh  upon  the  present  occasion 
his  sentiments  almost  totally  coincided  with  those  of  his  ho- 
nourable firiend,  and  in  some  respects  also  with  those  of  the 
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right  honourable  the  ekancelior  of  the  exche^er^  he  laittt 
beg  leave  to  mention  points  in  which  they  eertainlj  did  not 
concur.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  right  honourable  g«i- 
deman'ft  speech,  be  seemed  to  be  coming  over  a  good  deal  to 
his  honourable  friend's  argument,  when  he  had  complained 
that  his  honourable  friend  had  compared  a  permanent  inooDie 
with  ^  temporary  expenditure.  Was  it  unfair  for  a  member 
of  parliament,  upcm  hearing  a  minister  stale  a  permanesit  in-* 
come,  to  say,  **  I  should  like  to  know  when  we  are  to  expect 
a  reduction  of  the  expenditure?"  If  that  was  not  fair,  he  wat 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  their  duty.  Cer* 
tainly,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  given  tfaera  a 
statement  of  what  had  afforded  him  as  much  pleasure,  as  he 
was  persuaded  it  had  afforded  the  rest  of  the  committee^  vrhax 
he  mentioned  the  growing  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  our  revenue.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  founded  i»  stadi^  that 
the  prosperity  of  our  income  might  be  looked  upon  as  per- 
manent. We  had,  therefore,  the  actual  amount  of  ofir  pre- 
sent annual  receipt ;  but  till  we  knew  the  actual  state  of  our 
permanent  peace-establishment  and  expei^ture,  we  were  not 
arrived  at  that  happy  period,  when  we  could  rest  on  fact  and 
werQ  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  coiyect^re.  He 
shpuid  think  it  an  unaccom^ble  point  of  argument,  to  say» 
on  the  mere  view  of  the  actual  receipt  on  the  one  handi 
and  the  temporary  expenditure  on  the  other,  ^*  now  we  are 
landed,"  and  not  to  wish  to  have  the  permanent  peace  ex- 
penditure. 

With  regard  to  taking  the  average  of  the  three  and  of  the 
four  years,  he  did  not  think  that  the  right  honourable  gen-  . 
tteman  had  acted  perfectly  justifiably  in  leaving  out  the  fourth 
year,  unless  he  had  likewise  lefl  out  the  next  year,  namely, 
the  year  1787,  because,  if  it  were  true  that  several  commercial 
speculations  were  kept  back  in  the  year  1786,  on  account 
of  the  French  treaty  not  being  completed^  it  must  be  eqaally 
true  that  the  income  of  the  next  year  was  proportionabl^ 
increased  by  the  consequent  increase  of  the  cpminercie  ^  Ul^ 
year;  he  should  therefore  always  think  his  honoumblefirieBd 
fair  in  taking  the  year  1786  into  the  average.  He  wa%.  how** 
ever,  clear  with  the  right,  honourable  genfleman,  iiu^  tiiere 
was  the'  best  possible  ground  for  believing  that  the  prospm^ 
of  the  country  was  likely  to  remain  in  a  rational,  increasing, 
arithmetical  proportion,  as  long  as  the  public  tranquillity  con- 
tinued, and  that  it  would  not  be  the  less  so  if  other  countries 
were  at  peace  likewise.  He  attributed  this,  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  to 
the  national  eharacter,  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  commerce. 


Mr.  Fdx  tbdk  notice  6f  i^h^t  Mf .  Pitt  had  said  tvai  due  to 
that  Hoii^d  for  having  firhilymamtained  its  g^otthd  in  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  putting  themselves,  and  what 
was  still  more  important,  their  constituents,  to  considerable 
inconrvtriience*      That  credit,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  every  roan 
of  ever^  description  in  that  House  participated  in ;  for  what- 
ever controversies  and  disputes  had  at  different  timed  taken, 
place  between  political  parties  or  factions,  to  the  credit  of 
that  House,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  no  set  of  men 
had  attempted  to  court  popularity,  by  holding  out  to  the 
public  false  hopes  of  lightening  their  burdens  and  withhold*' 
mg  sufch  additional  taxes,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  times  had  rendered  indispensably  necessary.   He  mentioned 
this,  because  many  people  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  those 
with  whom  he  acted  had  uniformly  concurred  with  the  other 
side  of  the  House  in  looking  our  situation  in  the  face,  and 
manfully  meeting  the  exijcfency  of  the  moment,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  prosperity  of  the  country.      With  regard  to  d 
l6tt6ry,  in  thnt  House  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  bargain 
concluded  till  it  Was  voted;  thofugh  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
loltei^y  would  bi  Voted.      But  almough  he  was  aware  that 
many  gentlemen,  on  each  side  of  the  House,  were  strongly  cf 
opinion  with  his  honourable  friend,  and  he  had  great  a^r^ 
eiice  foi"  his  hohourablfi  Mend's  jtrdgmerit,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  cessation  of  d  lottery  would  not  cause  the 
cessation  of  the  different  evils  to  which  it  was  thought  to  giv^ 
occasion*     But  wh6n  gentlemen  counted  the  profits  of  alot-' 
t6ry  as  a  part  of  the  revenue  which  was  gro\i^ing,  he  could  not 
concur  with  thi&m ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  coh- 
fess,  that  folr  the  test  ten  years  he  had  been  deceived,  year  titt&t 
ydar  in  th!s  particular,  and  if  he  were  to  enjoy  the  honour  of 
'  a  i^at  ih  that  H6Us6  ten  years  lohjger,  he  shoiild  still  in  all* 
p!*6babiHty  cbntihhe  fo  b^  deceived ;  for*  he  had  not  then,  nor 
ev^r  had,  ah  id^a,  that  pei^sOhs  could  afford  to  give  the  publicr 
sdili  an  egregious  profit,  and  nevertheless  be  able  to  derive  i 
confeideraold  ph)fit  from  the  lottenr  themselves*    Most  un- 
doubt^ly,  the  pi-opensity  to  gambling  in  the  public  at  large* 
Was  to  be  ddplbired ;  but  as  long  as  it  Was  evident  that  this  spirit; 
Wotkldbie  eidi^cis^  to  the  sahi^  extent,  whether  there  was' a' 
lbt^;ei*y  6i  not,  he  thought  it  fair  that  the  public  should  I'^ap' 
m  adtUhtage. 

It^  d^lared  that  he  wa«  oiie  of  tho^e  who  had  always  b^n' 
saiigUitt^  oil  tK^  subj^(5t  of  the  incoiiie  arising  from  the  re- 
slrai'iiesdf  the  country ;  ther^Wa^a.  Spring  and  an  exertion  ia 
j^ei^ih^n,  ^t'hicli  he  who  calculate  ever  so  sanguiHely  coulg 
S6ai'cely  6V(^i^-i^t^.  In  concliisibii,  Mrl  l^ox  expressed  aii  iittlt- 
natibil  to  Ml^  V^t  grOimds  therd  wer^  fbi:  &p^t\ng  ^Sii 
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reduction  in  the  establishments  of  the  ensuing*  year,  as  would 
bring  them  closer  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  expenditure  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  revenue  in  1786. 

Mr.  Pitt  allowed  that  much  eredit  was  to  be  given  to  all  parties 
for  wishing  to  meet  the  situation  of  the  country  fairly.  He  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  personal  claim  to  pe- 
culiar merit;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  candour  and  good  sense 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  would  see  how  easy  it  was  for 
those  to  recommend  who  had  only  to  recommend ;  and  how 
widely  different  was  the  situation  of  that  party  to  whom  was 
committed  the  painful  task  oriaying  duties  on  the  public,  and 
of  carrying  the  lessons  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  into  exe- 
cution, when,  almost  uniformly,  the  me^ns  which  they  had  sug- 
gested for  that  purpose  had  been  objected  against,  and  oppo- 
sed, as  more  likely  to  counteract  the  principles  in  which  they 
were  all  agreed,  tnan  to  bring  about  their  accomplishment.  He 
mentioned  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  the  commutation 
tax,  and  various  oUier  measures,  against  which  he  complained 
that  opposition  had*  made  a  powerful  stand,  and  protested  that 
he  rejoiced  the  more  in  bein^  able  io  convince  those  who  had 
differed  from  administration  m  these  points  and  thought  that 
they  would  not  prove  successful,  that  they  had  met  with  such 
emment  success. 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  observe  that  the  riffht  honourable 
gentleman,  altnough  he  had  at  first  handsomely  allowed,  that 
all  parties  were  equally  entitled  to  the  merit,  if  any  were  due, 
of  having  co-operated  in  endeavouring,  by  firmness,  to  restore 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  could  not  close  the  subject 
without  proving  that  the  whole  of  his  remarks  concerning  the 
difference  between  those  who  recommended,  and  those  who, 
in  pursuit  of  such  recommendation,  laid  burdens  on  the  peo- 
ple, were  thrown  away,  and  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
contradiction  against  his  own  argument.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  well  knew,  that  he  had  uniformly  acted  upon 
the  principle  which  he  stated ;  not  merely  while  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  recommend  to  others,  but  when  he  had  been  a  mi- 
nister himself,  to  propose  measures,  and  he  submitted  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  how  easy  it  had  been  for  him,  if  he 
had  chosen  it,  to  have  courted  popularity,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
to  have  taken  up  any  of  those  opinions,  at  that  time  floating  on 
the  minds  of  the  public,  and  to  have  said,  ^^  this  is  the  hour  to  al- 
leviate the  burdens  of  the  people;  in  peace,  taxes  ought  to  be 
taken  off,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  public  inoome  equalling 
the  expenditure.  The  funds  may  be  taxed.**  (A  doctrine, 
by  the  bye,  which,  though  talked  of  without  doors,  no  man 
in  that  House  had  dared  to  mention  or  reconunend.)  He 
would  do  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  justice  to  say. 
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that  when  he  stood  in  a  situation  to  recommend,  he  had  no 
more  resorted  to  the  sort  of  conduct  which  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
described,  than  those  who  had  so  long  opposed  him,  on  what 
they  deemed  good  grounds.  Many  differences  had  not  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  though  in  some  few  instances 
enumerated  by  his  honourable  friend  in  a  late  debate,  those 
who  acted  with  him  had  made  an  opposition.  In  obtaining  a 
repeal  of  the  shop-tax,  he  certainly  nad  taken  a  considerable 
share,  but  he  did  not  think  he  had  done  any  mischief  to  the 
revenue  in  that  instance.  With  respect  to  the  French  treaty 
being  brought  in,  it  was  a  little  straining  the  subject,  since 
certainly  the  French  treaty  was  more  a  matter  of  commerce 
than  of  revenue;  though  some  gentlemen  had  considered  it 
merely  as  a  matter  of  commerce,  others  merely  as  a  matter  of 
revenue,  and  others  again  in  itk  twofold  and  complex  nature, 
as  a  matter  partly  of  commerce  and  partly  of  revenue.  The 
commutation  act  might  become  the  subject  of  future  discus^ 
sion,  and  therefore  he  should  not  enter  into  it,  during  the  pre- 
sent  debate;  but  he  would  defy  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man to  prove  that  their  conduct  (for  motives  could  not  be 
proved)  had  ever  warranted  an  imputation  of  their  wishing 
to  injure  the  revenue.  For  his  pait,  he  had  often  declareo, 
and  always  should  declare,  that  were  any  measure  to  be  pror 
posed,  respecting  the  principle  of  which  they  were  agreed,  but 
nevertheless  the  means  of  carrying  which  into  effect  appeared 
to  him  to  be  impolitic  arid  absurd,  that  he  thought  them  so ;  at 
the  same  time  stating  what  he  considered  as  means  more  prac^ 
ticable  and  less  objectionable.  The  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  had  often  thought  him  less  sanguine  than  he  was,  in  re- 
spect to  the  possible  reduction  of  the  expenditure,  but  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  never  heard  him  express  a  doubt  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  He  had,  indeed,  wished  the 
expenditure  to  be  stated  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  receipt  as 
moderately;  and  he  never  considered  himself  to  blame  for 
this,  because  he  thought  it  better  to  meet  the  worst,  than 
without  certainty  to  anticipate  the  best. 


The  King's  Message  respecting  Vessels  captured  by 
Spain  at  Nootka  Sound. 

May  6. 

ON  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  following  message  from  his  majesty : 
«  George  Rex. 
<<  His  majesty  has  received  information  that  two  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  navigated  under  the  British  flag, 
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and  two  otji^s,  of  which  the  description  is  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, have  heen  captu)-ed  atNootka  Sound,  on  the  north  western 
coast  of  America,  hy  an  officer  commanding  two  Spanish  ships  of 
war ;  that  the  cargo  of  the  British  vessels  have  been  seized,  and 
^eir  officers  and  crews  have  been  sent  as  prisoners  to  a  Spanish 
port. 

**  The  capture  of  one  of  these  vessel^  had  before  been  notified 
by  the  ambassador  of  his  Catholic  majesty  l)y  orde^  of  hk  cour^ 
who  at  the  same  time  desired  that  measures  might  be  taken  for 
preventing  his  majesty's  subjects  from  frequenting  tl^ose  coasts, 
which  were  alleged  to  have  been  previously  occupied  and  fre- 
quented by  the  subjects  of  Spain.  Complaints  were  also  made  of 
tne  fisheries  carried  on  by  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  seas  ad« 
joining  to  the  Spanish  continent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  line  of  communica- 
tion, a  demand  was  immediately  made  by  his  majesty's  order,  for 
adequate  satisfaction,  and  for  restitution  of  the  vessels  previous  to 
any  other  discussion. 

**  By  the  answer  from  the  court  of  Spain,  it  appears,  that  these 
vfessels  and  their  crews  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  but  this  is  represented  to  have  been  done  by  him,  on  the 
supposition  that  nothing  but  the  iterance  of  the  rights  of  Spain 
Jiad  encouraged  the  individuals  of  other  nations  to  come  to  tnose 
coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  establishments  jfor  carrying  on 
trade*  and  in  conformity  to  his  previous  instructions  requesting 
him  to  shew  all  possible  regard  to  the  British  nation.  No  satis&c- 
tion  is  made  or  offered,  an<f  a  direct  claim  is  asserted  by  the  court 
pf  Spain  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, in  the  territories,  and  coasts,  and  seas  in  that  part  of  die  world. 

"  His  majesty  has  now  directed  his  minister  at  Madrid  to  make 
a  fresh  representation  on  this  subject,  and  to  claim  such  full  and 
adequate  satisfaction  as  the  nature  of  the  case  evidently  requires. 
And,  under  these  circumstances,  his  majesty  having  also  re- 
ceived information,  that  considerable  armaments  are  carrying  on 
jn  the  ports  of  Spain,  has  judged  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
five  orders  for  making  such  preparations  as  may  put  it  in  his  ma- 
jest^^'s  power  to  aqt  with  vigour  and  eflfect,  in  support  of  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  interests  of  his  people.  And  his  majesty  re- 
commends it  tQ  his  faithful  Commons,  (on  whose  zeal  and  public 
spirit  he  has  the  most  perfect  reliance, )  to  enable  him  to  take  such 
measures,  and  to  make  such  augmentation  of  his  forces,  as  maybe 
eventually  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

**  It  is  his  majesty's  earnest  wish,  that  the  justice  of  his  majesty's 
demands  may  ensure,  from  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his  Catholic 
majest;^,  the  satisfaction  which  is  so  unquestionably  due;  and 
that  this  affiiir  may  be  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  grounds  of  misunderstanding  in  future,  and  to  continue  and 
confirm  that  harmony  and  friendship  which  has  so  happily  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  courts,  and  which  his  majesty  will  always 
endeavour  to  maintain  and  improve,  by  all  such  means  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown  and  the  essential 
ii^terosts  of  his  subjects.  G.  R« 
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On  the  6th»  the  nefisapehavlnp  been  agab  read,  Mr.PittmoyeJi 
an  addresa  in  the  UBual  torsiy  which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  $ecre« 
tary  Grenville, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that  no  member  within  the  House 
could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the  disadvantage,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  declaring 
that  he  heartily  concurred  with  the  motion,  of  rising  to  state 
some  observations  on  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stood. 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  arming  than  he 
did.  No  man  felt  a  warmer  resentment  at  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  court  of  Spain.  He  thought  that  diere 
CQuJkJ  not  arise  a  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and 
a  vigorous  armament,  and  he  conceived,  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  it  was  probable 
that  this  armament  might  produce  its  eifopt  without  proceed- 
ing to  the  extreme  of  war,  and  that  the  absurd  claim  of  the 
court  of  Spain  (which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  so 
forcibly  described,  that  he  would  not  weaken  that  description 
b^  attempting  to  add  to  it,)  might  be  put  an  end  to,  but  he 
wished  that  the  message  had  told  them  more  than  it  did. 
They  ought  to  have  known  what  the  afterwards  captured 
ships  were  doing,  or  intended  to  do;  wheCher  they  were 
about  to  make  an  establishment,  or  whether  Spain  knew  that 
we  were  about  to  make  an  establishment.  It  was  a  question 
with  him,  whether  or  not  the  event  which  had  happened, 
and  the  &cts  stated,  were  not  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen or  prevented.  The  House  had  now  been  given  to  un- 
derstana,  that  the  vessels  were  seized  without  any  prelimi- 
nary notice :  had  such  notice,  however,  been  given,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  in  his  vote  on  that  day,  convinced 
as  he  was  that  there  could  not  be  a  single  man  in  that 
House^  or  in  the  country,  biit  must  see  the  necessity  for  a 
vigorous  armament.  This  country  certainly  could  have  had 
no  reason  to  have  expected  an  act  of  hostility  from  any  quar- 
ter a  few  days  back,  when,  from  every  appearance,  we  were 
led  to  look  for  a  lon^  and  an  iminterrupted  peace.  That  pros- 
pect, at  least  for  me  present,  was  gone;  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  much  matter  of  serious  concern ;  for  however  fa- 
vourable a  war  at  its  commenc^nent  might  appear,  it  was 
impossible  to  foretel  its  ultimate  consequences^  He  had  not 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  been  accustomed  to  speak  with 
despondency  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  he  did  not 
thuik  it  fair  in  a  matter  of  great  and  serious  concern,  to  pass 
those  resources  over  and  take  no  notice  of  them  at  a  moment 
wh^n  the  occasion  seemed  necessarily  to  require  that  they 
sboHld  be  mentioned.    It  was  now  scarcely  a  fortnight  since 
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l3ie  minifiter  of  this  country  pointed  out  to  the  House  the 
prosperity  and  flourishing  state  of  the  finances,  and  in  no 
part  of  his  speech  did  he  seem  more  confident  than  in  the 
assurances  he  gave  the  House  of  the  prospect  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace.  On  first  hearing  the  message,  it  struck 
him  as  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  wisdom  and 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  when  he  observed  a  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  of 
great  talents,  one  day  pointing  out  the  increasing  resources 
and  the  great  probability  of  a  continuance  of  peace,  and  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards  coming  down  to  that  House  and  telling 
them  that  they  must  jjrepare  for  war.  Viewed  in  another 
manner,  it  gave  rise  to  different  suggestions.  When  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  vaunting  of  the  resources  of  uiis 
country,  he  knew  that  Spain  had,  without  a  colour  of  prer 
tence,  seized  British  ships,  made  prisoners  of  their  crews,  and 
confiscated  the  property  in  the  vessels.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  knew  these  &cts  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
had  communicated  them  in  a  deliberate  and  premeditated 
message  on  the  part  of  his  court  Where  was  the  difference 
between  matters  now  and  matters  three  weeks  since  ?  There 
did  exist,  Mr.  Fox  said,  a  distinction,  and  he  would  state 
what  it  was,  and  wherein  it  consisted.  Let  them  compare  the 
two  situations.  Not  three  weeks  since,  they  were  told  of  the 
great  probability  of  a  continuance  of  peace,  but  now  they 
were  told,  not  indeed  of  the  certainty  of  war,  but  of  the 
probability  of  war.  They  now  knew  that  the  sliips  had  been 
seized;  they  knew  that  before.  They  now  knew  that  the 
ofiicers  had  been  sent  to  a  Spanish  port  prisoners  of  war; 
they  knew  that  distinctly  before.  He  understood  that  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  not  only  stated  the  capture,  but  ac- 
companied it  with  a  complaint  and  a  requisition,  that  his 
majesty  would  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  trade  on  those  coasts, 
and  fish  in  the  southern  ocean.  We  now  knew  that  Spain 
was  carrying  on  great  armaments;  we  knew  that  at  the 
former  period  also.  Every  particular  that  he  had  stated,  his 
majesty's  ministers  knew  when  they  were  exulting  on  the 
prospect  of  peace.  That  they  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
war,  he  admitted  might,  and  he  hoped  would,  be  otherwise. 
He  hoped  that  when  they  had  armed,  Spain  would  in  some 
measure  retract;* but  what  did  they  now  know,  which  they  did 
not  know  a  fortnight  since,  in  consequence  of  a  premeditated 
message  by  authority  fi:om  the  Spanish  ambassador's  court  ? 
He  hoped  that  the  court  of  Spain  would  retract,  from  princi-* 
P>les  of  justice  and  prudence,  because  they  had  made  their 
claim  without  justice,  and  advanced  it  without  prudence.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  minister's  exolta-^ 
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fion,  had  for  months  known  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mament The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  better  op« 
portunities  of  knowing  what  the  extent  of  the  armament  was 
than  he  could  pretend  to;  and  when  Spain  was  arming,  it  was 
not  very  reasonable  to  think  that  we  should  be  long  at  peace. 
He  owned  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  minister  to  go 
out  of  his  way  in  opening  the  state  of  the  finances,  to  intro- 
duce assurances  of  continuance  of  peace:  it  must  take  away 
from  that  security  and  happiness  into  which  the  public  were 
lulled,  when  they  were  informed,  from  the  throne,  that  those 
assurances  were  groundless.  When  the  lottery  was  talked  of 
in  a  late  debate,  he  recollected  that  an  honourable  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  Sheridan)  complained  that  the  minister  was  an 
auctioneer;  he  complained  that  at  the  moment  in  question 
the  minister  was  acting  the  part  of  an  auctioneer  through- 
out, by  puffing  and  praising  the  prospect  of  peace,  when 
there  was  in  reality  a  great  probability  of  a  speedy  war.  He 
alwaj's  thought  it  injudicious  that  this  country,  in  making  the 
last  peace,  had  stipulated  with  one  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  France,  that  the  two  countries  should  respectively 
redtice  their  marine  to  a  certain  point,  and  not  stipulate  in 
like  manner  with  Spain ;  because  it  was  obvious,  that  all  the 
danger  to  be  dreaded  might  still  fall  upon  us,  it  being  com- 
petent to  the  other  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  arm 
to  whatever  extent  she  thouf^t  proper.  And  he  would  ask 
his  majesty's  ministers,  whether  Spain  had  not  continued  in 
ah  armed  state,  and  been  increasing  her  armament,  ever  since 
that  period  ?  When  the  peace  was  negociating,  he  had  heard 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  solicited  to  have  the  same  favour 
dnewn  to  her  which  had  been  shewn  to  France,  with  regard 
to  letting  the  French  flag  give  protection  to  property  not  be- 
longing to  France,  so  long  as  we  were  not  at  war  with  France. 
It  was  answered  to  Russia,  that  it  could  not  be  done.  When  it 
was  asked,  "  Why  yrill  you  not  unite  with  a  power  you  call  your 
friend,  when  you  unite  with  your  natural  enemy  ?'  The  an- 
swer was,  "  It  was  for  that  very  reason.  We  think  France 
most  likely  to  take  pfurt  against  us  whenever  we  are  engaged 
in  a  war,  but  we  consider  you  as  more  likely  to  remain  a 
neutral  power."  Mr.  Fox  reasoned  upon  this  point,  and  at 
length  came  to  consider  the  claim  of  the  court  of  Spain,  de- 
claring that  this  court  had  often  set  up  claims  equally  unjust 
and  unreasonable.  He  conceived  the  exploded  claim  of  the 
Pope's  demarkation  to  be  wholly  set  aside,  and  that  the  dis- 
covery of  any  place,  and  making  it  the  possession  of  this  or  that 
king  by  setting  up  a  cross,  or  any  other  token  of  having  been 
thei^  was  equally  exploded,  m  fact,  occupancy  and  pos- 
session fthoidd  be  considered  as  the  only  right  and  title.     He 
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remembered*  tbat  in  the  iate  convaition  with  Spain,  then 
bad  been  much  n^ffociation  about  the  Musquito  Shore,  the 
claim  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Madrid  be  cond- 
dered  as  one  of  those  rights  which  he  had  stated  as  explo- 
ded ;  and  he  declared  that  he  never  had  understood  the  policy 
of  our  giving  up  that  point  without  some  compensation,  un- 
less it  had  led  to  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
Spain  in  all  similar  respects.  So  &x  bom  this  being  the  esse, 
it  led  only  to  encourage  those  claims  in  Spain  which  he  con* 
sidered  as  coutemptibie.  Mr.  Fox  read  that  part  of  the  mea- 
eoge  and  address  which  referred  to  explaining  the  grounds 
of  misunderstanding,  and  observed  that  the  passage  gave 
him  particular  pleasure,  because  there  obviously  might  be 
t^Q  pacific  ends  to  the  measure.  There  might  be  an  ade- 
quate satisfaction  made  without  arrangements  to  prevent  such 
evils  in  future^  whereas  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
point  was  not  the  mere  capture  of  the  ships,  but  the  great 
and  important  point  of  the  definition  of  the  claims  ok  the 
court  of  Spain  in  respect  to  America  and  the  southern  ocean. 
^e  therefore  hoped  that  we  should  not  rest  contented  merely 
with  a  satis&ction  for  the  injury,  but  obtain  a  renunciation 
of  the  claim  set  up  with  so  little  ground  of  reason;  that  he 
conceived  to  be  the  intent  and  meaning  of  his  majesty's  mes« 
fiage ;  and  on  that  idea  he  heartily  gave  his  vote  for  the  ad* 
dress.  As  to  the  other  tc^c,  the  disappointment  of  this  country 
as  to  its  situation,  h^  hoped  that  it  would  prove  a  ksacm  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  the  future,  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
their  expectations  of  the  perman^obcy  of  peace,  when  they  wei^ 
|n  fiust,  on  the  eve  of  a  war.  The  extravagance  of  the  hopes 
I)eld  out  by  ministers  added  to  the  disappointment,  the  ahirm, 
and  the  fears  of  the  public,  when  they  suddenly  found  those 
hopes  felsified.  Had  not  such  fallacious  hopes  been  excited, 
he  trusted  that  hi^  majesty's  message  would  not  have  had  the 
effect  on  the  public  lunds,.  and  the  minds  of  men,  which  it 
had  produced. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


Complaint  against  Major  Scott  for  a  Libel  on  tke 
Managers  of  the  Impeachment  against  Mr.  Hayings. 

May  21. 

TOUIS  day  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  by  Geneval  Bur- 
goyne  of  a  libellous  publication  inserted  in  one«of  the  monnh 
il)g  papers  with  tto  signaUur^  of  John.  ScQit,  amembec  e£  the 
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House  of  Commons,  grossly  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  upon  the  justice 
of  that  House.    The  letter  was  then  read  by  the  clerk,  and  Major 
Scott  being  called  to  answer  this  pomplaint,  avowed  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  letter  in  question ;  and  at  the  same  time  declared, 
that  no  man  living  had  a  higher  respect  for  the  rules  pf  the  Ifpuse 
than  he  had ;  ana  if  he  had  broken  them,  he  had  done  so  uninten- 
tionally, and  was  sorry  for  it.     The  honourable  major  then  entered 
into  a  general  justification  of  his  letter,  and  declared,  that  if  h^ 
had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  in  his  conduct,  he  had  been  drawn  int^ 
it  by  great  examples.    He  then  entered  into  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  General  Bvirgoyne,  whicl^ 
he  considered  to  be  by  far  stronger  libels  than  he  had  ever  written. 
Major  Scott,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  P{oase,  having  given 
in  his  defence,  immediately  withdrew.     General  Burgoyne  th^i^ 
moved,  "  That  it  is  against  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  and  a 
high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House,  to  wnte  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  written  or  published,  any  scandalous  or  libellous  re- 
flection on  the  honour  and  justice  of  this  House,  in  any  of  the 
in^eachments  or  prosecutions  in  which  it  is  engaged/'    Which 
being  voted  without  a  division,  h^  i^ext  ii;ioved,  <-^  Tas^^  \%  «pp€Wi 
to  this  House,  that  the  letter  now  delivered  in  ^nd  r^  is  a  scan- 
dalous and  libellous  paper,  reflecting  pn  the  honour  ai^d  justice  pf 
this  House,  and  on  tne  conduct  of  the  managers  appointed  to  eoA? 
duct  the  impeachment  now  proceeding  against  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq."     Mr.  Pitt  submitted,  that  in  a  matter  relative  to  their  own 
privileges,  and  especially  as  a  great  laxity  of  practice  had,  of  lat^ 
ye^rs,  obtained  with  respect  to  publications  upon  the  proceedings 
of  parlianpient,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  with  all  possible  cautioa. 
ile  then  moved,  that  the  debate  be  adjoiirn^  to  Thursday  the 
27  th  of  May. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  rigl^it  hcwouraHe  geptlanwa  ba4 
talked  of  the  lax  prav^tice  wl4oh  h94  obtaiped  in  respect  (o  U- 
bels  on  the  Hous^  and  its  proceedings^  as  if  they  were  ^h^ 
to  depart  from  any  established  ryle  of  that  ^ouse.  He  wn^ 
not  aware  that  tl^^  rule  had  ever  been  depart  (rom;  he^n^^r 
it  had  npt>  been  universally  enfo:^ced,  but  whenever  eomfii^i^ 
had  been  made  of  a  libel  on  the  House,  €>j;  any  of  its  ip^H^ 
bers,  the  rule  had,  h^  believed,  been  unijTormly  *nd  regyl^ljr 
carried  hitp  execution.  Qn  the  present  occasion,  tie  hoped  tl^ 
motion  would  meet  with  9,  foil  ^iscu^ion,  an4  in  ^  foU  ilQ^Kft 
because  if  ever  there  was  a  c^e  particularly  ^titled  to  tW 
consideration  of  the  House,  it  was  the  case  of  j|4l  impeacbn 
ment,  and  a  ti^a^l  i^ppn  it,  the  man^gecs.  pf  ^14^lk  bad  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  ^puse  tpx  tbeiji;  prqti^tion  ^d  siip^rv 
port  a^nst  all  labels  and  libell^  a^4  ^wK  ^  trus^tei^  thi^ 
ifpviX^  ^s^p^rieiipe  upoii  thf^  ensuing  Xl^i^sd^^ 
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The  debate  being  resumed,  and  Major  Scott  being  a^ain  h^mi 
in  his  place,  the  motion  was  first  opposed  by  Mr.  Wigley,  wh« 
thought  that  the  House,  in  its  justice,  ought  not  to  proceed  in 
a  severe  manner  against  the  honourable  member ;  who,  he  said, 
had  already  made  the  most  satisfactory  and  sufficient  apology  for 
what  he  stood  accused  of.  He  then  made  a  number  of  observa- 
tions on  several  pamphlets  written  by  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  op- 
position ;  and  thouffht  that  the  House,  as  well  as  the  honourable 
member  accused,  bad  a  right  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  those 
pamphlets,  and  to  proceed  upon  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
House  was  now  doing  in  the  present  case.  After  the  motion  had 
been  supported  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  person  could 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  libel  like  that  complaiDed 
of,  beinff  directly  levelled  at  the  managers  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  House  in  the.  prosecution  of  an  impeachment 
authorized  and  instituted  by  the  House  itself,  was  not  a  libel 
in  defiance  of  the  honour  and  justice  of  that  House,  and  the 
most  proper  of  all  others  to  ts^e  up.  A  libel  on  the  House 
itself  was  not  of  nearly  the  same  dangerous  consequence,  be- 
cause the  House  was  armed  with  sufficient  powers  to  protect 
itself;  but  a  libel  on  the  managers  might  be  considered  as  a 
libel  on  individuals,  who  were,  comparatively  speaking,  help- 
less, and  not  having  the  power  to  protect  themselves,  must 
necessarily  look  to  the  House  for  protection.  He  repi'obated 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Wigley,  that  the  House  ought  to  take 
notice  of  or  prosecute  every  individual  breach  of  its  privileges, 
cxr.not  prosecute  them  at  all.  In  either  case,  the  House 
would  act  most  unwisely ;  it  was  by  a  prudent  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  and  by  distinguishing  the  nature  of  one  breach  of 
privilege  from  another,  that  they  woi^ld  best  preserve  their  privi- 
le|;es.  Were  they  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  pri- 
vilege indiscriminately,  their  whole  time  would  be  spent  in 
criminal  proceedings,  and  the  House  would  become  a  nui- 
sance to  the  country,  instead  of  a  security  to  its  liberties.  Ift 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  prosecute  in  no  instance,  the  House  would  incur  the 
public  contempt,  and  become  altogether  useless*  It  was, 
therefore,  a  poor  extenuation  of  any  stated  offence,  to  say 
that  the  House  h^  n^leoted  to  take  notice  of  other  libels 
on  the  managers,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  mild  in 
the  mode  of  punishing  the  author  of  the  libel  now  complained 
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of.     Was  its  merciful  remissness  in  some  cases  any  reason  why 
it  ought  not  to  proceed  with  severity  in  cases  of  breach  of  pn** 
vilege  the  most  flagrant  and  outrageous  ?  Was  it  an  argu- 
ment which'  would  be  borne  in  a  court  of  justice,  if»  on  a  pro«- 
secutiou  for  a  libel  against  him,  it  was  to  be  said  that  Mr,  Fox 
had  borne  a  torrent  of  libels  for  fourteen  years  together  with 
))atience,  and  therefore  enticed  the  libeller/as  it  were,  to  pub- 
lish  one  more?  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be  considered^ 
that  his  forbearance  so  long  had  heaped  upon  his  libeller  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  ag^avated  his  crime,  if  after  so  loiig 
a  forbearance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,   he  at  last  thought 
proper  to  prosecute.     For  his  part,  it  had  been  his  lot,  and 
that  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Burke,)  to  have  been 
libelled  grossly  for  the  greater  space  of  their  political  lives; 
but  they  neither  of  them  had  thought  it  right,  from  prudent 
motives,  to  take  any  notice,  except  in  a  single  instance  or  two,  of 
the  libellers,  and  feeling  that  tneir  prosecuting  might  be  at- 
tended with  rather  worse  general  consequences  than  the  libels 
did  them  harm,  they  haa  treated  the  libels  and  their  authors 
with  scorn  and  contempt;  but  the  case  was  widely  different 
between  a  libel  on  individuals  in  their  private  capacity,  and 
individuals  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  that  House^  and  act- 
ing as  managers  of  an  impeachment  instituted  by  that  House. 
Neither  was  the  fact  true,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  first  in  the  debate,  and  the  righthonourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  supposed,  that  the  House  had  relaxed  in 
supporting  its  privileges,  by  not  taking  proper  notice  of  such 
breaches  of  its  privileges  as  had  appeared  to  deserve  their  no- 
tice.   As  often  as  a  complaint  had  been  made,  the  House  bad 
grounded  a  proceeding  upon  that  complaint     On  the  subject 
of  the  present  impeacnment  only,  the  paper  now  complained 
of  was  not  the  first,  the  second,  nor  the  third  libel,  which  the 
House  had  taken  notice  of,  but  the  fourth  that  had  been  stated 
to  it     The  Morning  Herald  had  been  ordered  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  House  for  a  libel.     Another  paper  had  been 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Stockdale  had  hkewise  bee^ 
ordered  to  be  prosecuted;  it  was  true,  that  Mr.  Stockdale  had 
been  acquitted;  but  that  did  not  alter  the  present  argument: 
and  the  printer  of  the  World  had  been  prosecuted  likewise  by 
order  of  the  House,  and  convicted  recently,  within  this  day  or 
two.     It  was  not  true^  th^efi>re,  that  this  House  had  aban- 
doned the  defence  of  its  privileges,  by  neglecting  to  punish 
breaches  of  them.      With  r^ard   to  the  d^ee  of  crimi* 
nality  between  Mr.  Stockdale^  or  the  printer  ot  a  newspaper, 
and  Major  Scott,  there  was  no  comparison. .   A  bookseller 
and  newspaper  printer  conld  be  supposed  to  have  no  personal 
view  in  the  libel  they  publishedt  and  ooold  only  act  upoii 
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Sblic  priiiciples  in  the  "Wnif  df  fheif  p^fe^sion  and  tt^e;  bnt 
tgoif  Scott  had  lib  excuse  of  that  kind ;  being  a  faembeip  of 
parliament,  he  hdd  an  opportofiity  of  making  any  complaint 
againi^  the  managers  which  he  thought  that  their  conduct 
,  deserved ;  he  might  have  done  so  fairly  and  openly,  and  had 
no  occasion  to  lioel  the  managers  from  one  end  ot  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  If  ever  a  libeller  had  justly  called  down 
the  heavy  vengeance  of  the  House,  it  was  Major  Scott;  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  on  the  impeach- 
ment, had  systematically  traduced  aiid  vilified  tht  riiandgers. 
As  ari  argument  of  mitigation  had  been  grouped  on  the  ma* 
nagers  having,  for  tWo  Jrears  together,  suiFered  themselves  to 
be  libelled  day  after  day  witi  impunity,  it  was  fortunate  thdi 
they  had  at  length  taken  up  the  rtatter ;  for,  had  th^y  stiflered 
it  to  go  on  for  two  years  longer,  that  might  have  beeh  h^ld  to 
constitute  a  justification  of  any  Hbel  against  them  Whatever* 
Was  it  not  enough  for  their  Ubellers  that  they  might  drag 
forth  every  transaction  of  their  private  lives,  that  they  might 
^nter  their  dwellings,  expose  the  weiktresses  that  mto  might 
naturally  be  imagined  desirous  6f  concealing,  and,  in  short, 
trape  out  every  single  circumstance  of  their  conduct  to  ground 
a  charge  of  traduction  upon :  but  they  must  attack  them  when 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  managers  of  an  important  criminal 
prosecution,  endeavouring  to  bring  a  great  delinquent  to  jusn 
tice,  and  While  they  were  emplojred  by  the  authority  of  that 
Hrouse  in  a  great  judicial  proceeding,  upon  tie  eveht  of  which 
the  fiiture  happiness  of  millions  depended,  and  possibly  the 
existence  of  the  constitution :  seeing  that  it  was  intiniatelj^ 
doniiected  with  that  House  enjoying  the  fi*ee  exercise  of  its 
inquisitorial  powers,  which,  he  contended,  were  struck  at  by 
the  libel  in  question  ?  Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
fie  was  likely  to  have  the  vote  of  the  right  honourable  the 
cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  present  question.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  greatest 
piirt  of  his  argument,  but  could  not  help  difierins  altogether, 
st&  to  the  lattei*  part  of  his  speech,  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  a  gentle  ceiii?ure.  So  convinced  was  he  that  the  contrary 
oil^t  to  be  the  case,  that  invidious  afe  it  might  appear,  he 
s&Duld  vote  for  the  severer  mode  of  proceeding. 

tlie  question  wa^  put  and  carried  ti'ithout  a  division.  It  was 
iiext'mov*ed  and  agreed  to,  "  That  Jbhh  Scott,  Esq.  a  member  of 
thid  Hbuse,  b^ing  by  his  own  acknowledgment  the  author  of  the 
i|8td  letti^,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  this 
Hdttse,  and  of  ahigbbi^each  of  the  privilege  of  this  Houses"  Geiieral 
B^rgcmle  then  mdved,  '<  That  the  said  John  Scott,  Esq.  be,  for  liis 
said  offence,  reprimandedat'  the  bar  of  this  Hou^e,  by  Mr.  Speaker.* 
fif.Pitt  mo>ea,  t)y  way  of^  alnehdinent,  to  leave  out  the  words 
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<^  St  tlie  bar  of  the  Hou»e/'  and  insert  tire  Wdrdis  «<  in  h!i»  plstee/' 
This  amendinent  having  be<n  stated  flrom  the  chair>  and  the  ques- 
tion put,  that  the  words  "  at  the  bar  of  the  House**  stand  part  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Windham  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  that  there  was  an  evident  distinction  between  its  use  and 
its  abuse,  and  that  the  very  best  way  to  preserve  its  liberty  was  to 
punish  its  licentiousness.     This  had  been  agreed  on  by  all  who 
had  ever  reasoned  upon  the  subject ;  and  surely  a  better  mode  of 
definisg  ^is  distinction  could  not  be  adopted  than  by  dranring  the 
line  between  the  free  discussion  of  general  political  and  parlitt« 
mentary  topics,  and  the  discussion  of  judicial  proceedings.    In  re* 
spect  to  the  latter,  it  had  ever  been  considered,  that  pendente  Uie 
the  subject  should  be  confined  to  the  court  in  t^rhich  it  was  trying, 
and  on  no  account  be  made  a  matter  of  discussion  without  doors. 
And  the  reason  was  obvious ;  in  a  judicial  proceeding  the  judges 
and  the  court  could  not  advert  to  extranleous  matter ;  they  iaiist 
be  governed  by  ^e  strictness  of  evidence,  and  confined  to  that 
alone;  whereas  in  regard  to  general  political  topics^  much  was  at 
all  times  to  be  learnt  from  discussion  without  doors,  and  therefore 
the  free  discussion  of  such  topics  among  the  public  at  large  was 
highly  useful.    Having  observed  that  manifest,  indeed,  was  the 
distinction  between  the  unfettered  discussion  of  political  topics, 
and  the  great  necessity  of  holding  judicial  proceedings  sacred, 
Mr.  Windham  added,  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  of  vin^^* 
dietive  feelings  or  personal  resentment.    It  could  not  be  worth  a 
mcKsent's-  consideration  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  committee  e€ 
muic^rs,  nor  indeed  to  any  other  member,  whether  the  avowed 
author  of  the  letter  complained  of  was  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or 
m his  place;  but  the  natural  conclusion  would  be,  that  those  who 
were  for  the  milder  censure,  if  they  had  dared  to  face  the  shame 
that  such  a  preceding  would  have  drawn  down  on  them,  Would 
have  resisted  any  punishment  of  the  author  of  the  libel  on  the 
House  and  the  managers ;  but  tfeat  the  force  of  the  proceeding, 
when  onee^  stated  to  the  House,  had  compelled  them  te  su^r  sottie 
eraiSQiK  ta  be  passecb  on  the  author,  and  that  nevertheless  they 
were  deitermined  to  skreen  him  from  justice  as  miuch  as  possible»^ 
This  was.cJearlv;  their  motive^  or  they  never  would  stand  betweea 
him  and  tk«  mild  measure  whidi  had  been  nroposed ;  for  such,  m 
his  opinion  it  was,,  since  the  magnitude  of  tne  offence  would,  in  his 
mind,. have  fully  justified  expulsion,  and  expulsion  for  such  a  crime 
would  have  been  the  punishment  adbpted  by  their  ancestors,  had 
the  offence  been  committed  in  their  days.    Mr.  Windham  farther 
rematrked  on  the  enormity  of  the  libel,  and  theltggravation  of  the  o& 
fisncer  in  eonsequente  of  the  audior  beino:  a  member  of  that  House; 
Mg^ar  dbortt,  it  hadbeeasaid^  was  entiued  to  be  considered  as  the 
friend  Qf  Mr.  Hasdngs^  alid  notr  as  his  agent ;  this  the  House  had 
yet  ta  le»rh :  but  if  it.  was  so,  he  had  still  acted  unwarrantabiy, 
because. a^firiendmiffht  Warmly  defend  the  cause  of  him  for  whom 
he  professed  a  frienoship ;  but  he  was  not  entitled  to  abandon  his 
defence,  and  become  an  accuser  and  an  assailant  off  his  prdsfecu^ 
tors.— Mr.  Rtr  replied  to^  Mr.  Win^Qiam,  and  expressed  his  sttf- 
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prise  at  the  sort  of  temper  with  wjiich  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  delivered  his  sentiments  on  an  occasion  wfaicb,  above  all 
others,  seemed  to  call  for  moderation  and  codness.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham answered,  that  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  bad  observed 
upon  his  speedi  with  some  degree  of  triumph ;  but  the  triumph  he 
could  easily  bear,  since  it  was  a  triumph  over  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  misrepresentation  of  what  he  had  said»  and  not  over 
his  argument,  sucn  as  it  really  was.  He  could  not  be  positive  as 
to  his  words,  but  he  could  to  his  meaning ;  and  sure  he  was,  that 
he  had  never  meant  to  ob^rve,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  trespassed  on  the  forbearance  of  the  managers,  and  then 
made  an  argument  of  excuse  of  himself,  for  an  additional  libel  out 
of  that  forbearance ;  although  if  he  had  said  so,  he  conceived  that 
he  should  not  have  argued  ^absurdly. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) though  he  had  strictly  confined  himself  to  explanation, 
had  contrived  to  give  a  complete  refutation  of  the  arguments 
of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
had  complained  of  his  honourable  friend's  want  of  temper, 
although  he  had  perceived  nothing  like  an  indication  of  pas- 
sion, or  any  sort  of  departure  from  that  characteristic  temper 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  holiourablefHend— *tlie  bang 
able  to  argue  with  more  sedateness,  and  in  a  cooler  and  doser 
manner,  than  perhaps  any  other  gentleman  in  that  House.  Pro- 
bably the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  felt  sore  from  not 
having  been  able  to  find  an  answer  to  what  had  fallen  with  so 
much  ability  from  his  honourable  friend.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  certainly  bad  not  been  able 
to  refute  any  one  of  his  honourable  friend's  positions,  and  as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  meet  his  honour- 
able friend's  distinction  between  the  use  of  free  discussitm  in 
cases  of  a  general  political  nature  and  the  necesaary  sacred- 
ness  of  every  thing  rdative  to  judicial  proceedings,  which  his 
honourable  friend  had  so  clearly  laid  down,  and  which  had 
obviously  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  House,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  elude  it, 
by  a  general  disquisition  on  the  proper  rule  in  regard  to  the 
condpct  to  be  preserved  respecting  a  trial  on  a  cnminal  pro- 
secution* The  calling.  M^or  Scott  the  friend  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  a  prostitution  of  the  name  of  friendship  for  the 
sake  of  serving  a  temporary  purpose.  No  n^ian  valued  the 
virtue  of  friendship  more  than  he  did,  and  possibly  an  agent 
might  feel  a  friendship  for  his  employer,  but  the  friendship 
alleged  in  mitigation  of  a  libel  made  the  libel  worse;  for 
comd  it  be  an  excuse  to  him,  that  an  agent  came  to  the 
House  ai^d  said,  in  mitigation,  that  he  |iad  a  friendship  for 
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his  employer?  With  respect  to  the  motion,  he  declared, 
that  if  the  amendment  had  been  <<  that  Major  Scott  be  com- 
mitted," and  th^  on  his  side  had  been  called  upon  to  shew  a 
precedent  of  a  base  of  eqoid  endrmity,  in  which  a  member 
had  not  been  committed,  he  believed  it  would  have  scarcely 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  found  one.  As  to  being  re- 
primanded at  the  bar,  there  was  a  famous  precedent  in  the 
year  1660,  when  Mr.  Lenthall  had  been  reprimanded  at  the 
bar,  for  holding  a  political  opinibn,  which  Mr.  Fox  said  he 
had  ever  consiikred  as  false  and  diabolical,  ^^  that  those  who 
had  first  tak^i  up  arlns  against  Charles  the  First,  were  as 
blameable  as  those  who  had  been  immediately  concerned,  in 
his  death."  That  opinioh  Mr.  Lenthall  had  broached  on  hia 
I^  in  the  Hous^  where  die  freedom  of  debate  and  ita  bdng 
the  duty  of  every  member  to  state  his  opinion  on  any  subjeA 
under  discussion,  one  should  have  imagined,  might  have  saiio* 
tioned  the  delivery  of  it,  and  yet  Mr.  Lenthall  was  severely 
reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  their  House  *.  How  much  more, 
then,  ought  Major  Scott  to  be  reprimanded  at  the  bar,  for 
one  of  the  most  deliberate^  indecent,  and  atrocious  libels  on 
this  Hoiise,  and  the  aMmagers,  and  this  inserted  in  a  common 
newspaper,  diat  ever  waa  puUished?  There  were  but  three 
species  of  punishment  in  eases  of  breadi  of  privilege  within 
the  option  of  the  House,  reprimand,  commitment,  and  ex- 
pulsion. Of  the  first,  which  was  the  most  mild  and  lenient, 
there  were  two  sorts,  the  reprimand  of  a  member  at  the  bar^ 
and  the  reprimand  ci  a  member  in  his  place.  Was  it  not 
Mr  to  argue  that,  if  the  mildest  of  the  two  were  insisted  on 
in  a  flagrant  and  atrocious  case^  those  who  pressed  for  it 
wmdd  have  prevented  any  puni^iment,  if  diqr  decently  could 
hayfe  done  so,  and  that  they  were  desirous  c^  standing  between 
the  mimiiial  and  justice  ?  Mr.  Fox  agreed  with  his  honour-* 
abk  firiaid  that  ike  o^fance  merited  e9q[>ulsion.' 

The  motion  as  amended  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  following 
day  Major  Scott  attended  in  his  place,  and  was  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker. 


*  See  New  ParliaaitDtary  Hi8tQi^;^.Vol.  4,  p.  4s. 
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AOBllESS  ON   THE  Ki)^g'6   8»£CH   AT  THE  OfENIKO  OF  THE 

Session. 

Naoember  %6. 

THE  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  Novembet, 
and  propeeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  Mr.  Addington, 
the  Speaker  of  the  hite  House  of  Commons,  was  nominated  by 
the  master  of  the  rolh,  and  took  the  chasr  with  the  imanimoos 
BpprobatMn  of  tliw  House.  On  the  36th  the  session  was  opened 
by  his  nuKJesty,  with  the  fottowiog  ^eech  to  both  Houses : 

*'  My  lotds  and  gentlem^ ;  it  is  a  sreat  satisfaction  to  me  to 
ilrfbrm  yDU»  that  tbe  differences  which  had  arisen  between  me  and 
•die  court  of  Snain,  have  happily  been  brought  to  an  amicable  ter- 
mination. —  I  nave  ordered  copies  of  th^  oeclarations  exchanged 
between  my  ambassador  and  the  minister  of  the  catholic  kmg, 
and  of  the  convention  which  has  sinc6  been  concluded,  to  be  laid 
before  you. —  The  objects  which  I  have  proposed  to  mysdf  in  ^e 
whole  of  this  transaction,  have  been  to  obtain  a  sdtabie  k*eparaStion 
for  the  act  of  violence  committed  at  Noctka,  and  to  remove  <ii& 
grounds  of  similar  disputes  in  Aiture ;  as  well  as  to  secure  to  n^ 
subjects  the  exercise  of  their  navigation,  coBameroe,  and  fisheries 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  whidi  w^e  the  subject  of.  discussion.-^ 
The  sem  and  public  spirit  manifested  by  all  ranks  of  my  subjects^ 
an4  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  xny  allies,  had  lefl  me  no  rocmi 
to  doubt  of  the  most  vigorous  and  efiectual  support ;  but  no  event 
could  have  alFbrded  me  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  which  1  had  in  view,  without  any  actual  interruption 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  —  Since  t§ie  last  session  of  parliameiit,  a 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  [lacificntioti  between  Aostria  and 
the  P^nrte,  and  I  am  ikMv  cmpki^iiig  my  mediaitien,  in  coDJsBolMti 
^fitii  my  allies,  for  the  puifiose.t^  negociating  a  definitive  trea^ 
between  those  powerSs  a«d  «^  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  tlie 
dissentions  in  tne  Netherlands,  in  whose  situation  I  am  necessarily 
cmicemed,  %>m  considerations  of  national  interest,  as  well  as  firom 
ihe. engagements  of  treaties. —  A  separate  peace  has  taken  place 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  the  war  between  the  former  of 
those  powers  and  the  Porte  still  continues.  The  principles  on 
^Htieh  1  have  hitherto  iK?ted,  will  make  me  always  desirous  of  em- 
ploying the  weight  and  influence  of  this  country  in  contributing 
to  tilie  restdf ati^n-  of  genteral  tranquillity. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  I  have  ordered  the 
accounts  of  the  expences  of  the  late  armaments,  and  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  laid  before  you.  —  Painful  ^  it  is  to 
me,  at  all  times,  to  see  any  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  I  am 
persuaded  you  wiU  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  extent  of 
our  preparations  was  dictated  by  a  due  regard  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  you  will  reflect  with  pleasure  on  so  stnking 
a  proctf  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  liberal  suf^lies  granted 
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tniiee  the  last  peace  for  the  naval  seirvlce.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  aod 
public  «pirit  to  make  due  provision  for  defraying  the  charges  in- 
curred by  this  armament,  and  for  supporting  the  several  branches 
of  the  public  service  on  such  a  footing  as  the  general  situatiop 
of  affairs  may  appear  to  require.  You  will  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
persuaded,  shew  your  determination  invariably  to  persevere  in  that 
system  which  has  so  effectually  confinnedand  m^ntainedthe  publk; 
credit  of  the  nation. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen ;  you  will  have  observed  with  con- 
<o&m  the  interruption  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tranquillity  c^ 
our  Indian  posaessiona,  in  consequence  of  the  unprovoked  attack 
on  an  aHy  of  liie  British  nation.  The  respectable  state,  however^ 
4>f  the  farces  under  the  direction  of  the  gevernment  there,  and  the 
confidence  in  the  British  aame,  which  the  system  prescribed  by 
parliament  has  established  among  the  native  po^vers  in  India,  afford 
the  most  favourable  prospect  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion.  —  I  think  it  necessary  particularly  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  to 
aoecommend  it  to  you  to  consider  of  such  regulations  for  its  go- 
vernment, as  the  present  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  pro- 
yince  may  appear  to  require. -^  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall,  on  every 
occasion,  reoeive  the  fullest  proofs  of  your  zealous  and  affectionate 
«|ttsM^iQieQt,  which  .camot  |»ttt  affi»rd  me  peouUar  satisfaction,  a^^ 
so  j^eceat  an  opportunity  of  collecting  the  immediate  sense  of  my 
people* — You  may  be  assured  that  I  desire  nothing  so  much  on 
my  part,  as  to  cultivate  an  entire  h.armony  and  confioence  between 
me  and  my  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  the  invaluable  blessings  of  our  free  and  ex- 
cellent constitution,  and  of  concurring  with  you  in  every  measure 
'W^hich  can  maintain  the  advantages  of  our  present  situation,  and 
promote  and  augment  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  faith&l 
subjects.*' 

A  motioa  for  an  address  of  thanks  having  been  made  by  Mf  . 
MammPtBg,  «Qd  seconded  by  Mr.  Csirew, 

€ 

Mr.  iPoK  begged  leave  to  remind  the  H^uae,*  diat  aithongit 
on  hearing  the  address  read,  there  did  not  seem  to  him  ip 
beany  thing  in  it  that  would  induce  him  to  do  so  ungracious 
-a  thing  as  to  oppose  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  session^  and 
break  through  that  unanimity  which  the  mover  and  seconder 
had  said  were  so  desirable  on  the  present  occasion,  yet  thor^ 
were  di&rent  ways  of  stating  the  grounds  on  which  any  hg^ 
nourable  gentleman  might  be  ready  to  tsupport  the  jsaotiaa* 
The  faonourable  member  who  had  proposed  the  addi!e9s» 
began  wath  s&ying»  diot  he  would  not  have  stood  up  to  mam 
it^  had  he  jnot  been  comdnped  of  the  important  edvootngts 
that  would  in  all  probability  result  from  the  lale  coaventkaii 
ivith  Spain*  Mr.  Eox  desired  to  diadaim  eny  auoh  motim, 
dedaidng  that  he  should  ii»te  for  the  address  firom  no  nuoh 
:conisctknii  nrh^terer;  nay^  factfaoTt  Jff  he  ^^^  Qmriftoed  the 
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convention  was  in  the  highest  degree  blameable,  and  so  hxAtf 
and  disgraceful  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  would  be  shameful  to 
lend  it  any  sort  of  countenance,  he  would  not  vote  against 
the  address  on  that  account,  because  the  address  had  care- 
fully avoided  any  mention  of  it,  and  the  proper  information, 
by  which  alone  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  of  individual 
members,  could  be  guided,  was  not  before  them,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  try  it  by  its  true  criterion,  — its  own 
relative  merit.     In  another  part  of  his  speech,  the  honourable 
gentleman  had,  with  great  propriety,  said,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  convention  as  a  fit  matter  to  m  into  that  day^ 
as  the  papers  promised  were  not  before  me  House.    The 
honourable  gentleman  who  seconded  the  address,  went  much 
farther  into  ,the  topic,  and  in  a  greater  decree  rested  his  ar- 
gument on  the  idea,  that  by  the  convention   the  causes  of 
similar  disputes  in  future  were  efiectually  removed.     But,  for 
his  part,  he  must  acknowledge,  that  before  he  could  bring 
his  mind  to  that  length,  he  must  have  better  grounds  for  de- 
cision.    He  must  have  the  convention  read  to  him,  and  many 
necessary  explanations  given.     The  honourable  gentleman 
sat  out  with  lajring  down  an  opinion  that  he  hoped  every  li- 
beral man  would  adopt,  and  which  no  man  entertained  more 
heartily  than  he  did,  namely,  that  war  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken, whenever  it  could  be  avoided  with  honour,  nor 
merely  to  increase  dominion*^   Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  peace 
was  undoubtedly  preferable  to  war,  under  almost  any  cir^ 
citmstances,  and  most  especially  was  it  desirable  for  this 
country  at  present;  nay,  more,  had  this  countiy  not  bera  an 
island,  but  a  part  of  a  continent,  he  should  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  and  unwarrantable  totnake 
war,  with  a  view  to  increase  dominion.     In  ^  another  part  of 
his  speech,  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
notice  of  the  difierent  transactions  in  different  parts  of  Europe^ 
the  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  had  stated 
the  condition  of  me  Netherlands,  and  had  said,  that  it  was 
policy  for  this  country  to  promote  the  return  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  to  prevent  their  fidlnig 
into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  power  more  inimical  to 
Great  Britain.     France,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  the  power 
alluded  to*     If  so,  how  came  it  that  France  was  aU  of  a  sud- 
den a  greater  object  of  terror  than  formerly?  He  had  lookeS 
into  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of  the  last 
session^  and  he  could  find  no  mention  of  the  Netherlands 
at  that  time*    The  introduction  of  the  allusion  to  die 'Ne- 
therlands had  made  much  noise  out  of  doors,  and  it  had  heea 
conceived  that  some  new  treaties  of  a  special  nature  had  been 
entered  into  recently.    AU  he  could  say  was,  that  were  the 
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&et  so,  4liftt  House  was  ^orant^of  them ;  for  not  a  word 
upon  die  subject  of  any  such  treaties  had  been  Liid  bdbre 
the  House.  That  passage  of  his  majesty's  speech,  however, 
had  been  much  misii^rpretedy  and  by  the  word  '^  treaties," 
nothing  but  the  treaty  ci  Utrecht,  and  indeed  almost  all 
antecedent  and  subsequent  treaties  by  which  this  country 
became  the  guarantee  to  Austria  for  the  Netherlands,  were, 
in  his  c^inion,  the  treaties  alluded  to.  But  when  Great  Bri- 
tain so  became  the  guarantee,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
became  the  guarantee  to  the  Netherlands  that  they  should  be 

Siv^ned  under^  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  o^ 
exr  ancient  constitutiou.  Certainly,  if  the  obligation  to 
interfere  with  the  Netherlands  subsisted  now,  it  had  subsisted 
in  equal  force  last  year. 

Mr.  Fox  sind,  he  did  not  then  wish  to  discuss  the  state  of 
France;  but  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinions 
en  that  head,  all  must  agree  that  we  had  no  danger  to  dread 
from  France  at  present  more  than  formerly,  but  rather  much 
less,  oh  a  great  variety  of  accoiknts;  jx)ssibly,  the  language 
6f  ihis  part^of  the  speech  might  be  nothins  more,  tnan  its 
having  been  the  desire  of  his  majesty,  from  £e  natural  good* 
ness  of  his  heart,  to  render  his  mediation  successful  in  re- 
steering  general  tranquillity,  and  therefore  he  had  chosen  to 
express,  with  emphatts,  his  wishes  for  universal  peace.  The 
honourable  gentleman,  among  his  remarks  on  the  different 
affairs  of  Europe,  had  taken  occasion  to  compliment  mi- 
nisters on  the  peace  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
Before  it  was  ascertained  whether  ministers  were  in  any  de*' 
gree  entitled  to  complin^ent  on.  that  subject,  we  shoidd  en- 
deavour to  trace  how  the  fact  actually  stood ;  certainly,  we 
might  so  &r  be  said  to  have  negociated  with  regard  to  that 
peace,  as  to  have  taken  some  part  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
peace  between  the  Porte  and  Austria,  and  the  peace  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  had  suddaily  taken  place  afterwards;  but 
if  the  manner  in  which  that  peace  had  been  conducted  and 
settled  was  ccmsidered,  perhi^s  it  would  not  be  thought  a 
vay  good  ground  c^  compliment  to  minist^s.  By  referring 
to  the  speech,  it  would  not  be  found,  that  the  separate  peace 
'  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  stated  to  have  been  produced 
directly  by  his  majesty's  mediation,  or  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
mioisteiSi  who,  if  it  had  depended  on  them,  would,  in  all 
probalnlity,  have  acted  very  aifferently.  If,  however,  the  se- 
parate peace  that  had  taken  place  between  those  powers,  should 
eventualLy  tend  to  the  acceleration  of  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  he  should  consider  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance: 
i^  on  the  contrary,  it  should,  like  most  separate  treaties  of 
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|ieaoe,  operate  to  the  protitcdon  of  tbe  wot,  he  dM)iild  then 
e<»i8idejr  it  as  an  unfortunate  event 

With  regard  to  the  a^yrs  of  Europe  in  genera],  a  ner 
order  of  things  had  lately  presented  itself  ai^  tbe  interests 
of  dlff«-ent  powers  had  taken  so  different  a  turn,  as  well  sa 
tbe  weight  and  influence  of  this  country,  relatively  conaidered^ 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  his  majesty's  nunisteis 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  circumstance;  since,  if  ever  there 
w«s  a  period  when  this  country  might  pick  and  chuse  her 
aUies,  this  was  that  period*  They  had  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  ascertain  what  number  of  foragn  aDies  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  country  to  have,  and  having,  upon  mature 
consideration,  made  up  their  minds  upon  mat  point,  thq^ 
would  then  only  have  to  consider  on  what  conditions  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  for  this  country  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties, and  having  determined  the  second  point,  they  ought  to 
proceed  immediately  to  form  such  alliances  as  to  their  jadg* 
ment  should  appear  advisable. 

In  that  part  of  the  speech  which  related  to  India,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  it  was  said,  '^  that  the  confidence  in  the  Bri- 
tish name,  which  the  system  prescribed  by  parliament  had 
established  among  the  native  powers,  a£brd  the  moat  &voar- 
able  prospect,  &c.  If  by  this  was  meant  the  general  policy 
laid  down  and  inculcatea  by  the  various  acts  of  parliament 
respecting  India,  passed  within  these  few  years,  which  he  had 
always  considered  as  their  best  part,  and  which  he  had  highly 
approved,  namely,  that  we  were  on  no  account  to  carry  on 
war  against  any  of  the  native  princes  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest, or  the  extension  of  territory,  it  was  exceedingly  proper. 
He  had  apfnroved  and  applauded  that  policy,  since  it  made 
the  fandamental  part  of  the  bill  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  introduce,  and  which  that  House  had  passed  in  a  former 
parliament  All  he  would  say  was,  that  most  und<mbtedly 
we  must  defend  our  allies  when  attacked.  It  was  not  only 
a  principle  of  policy,  but  a  principle  of  justice,  and  what  no 
man  of  common  sense  would  think  of  arguing  against;  but 
to  extend  the  principle  so  far  as  to  make  a  rupture  between 
two  native  princes  a  pretence  for  our  carrying  on  a  war  m 
India,  with  a  view  to  extirpate  and  destroy  any  particular 
prince  or  nation  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  his  do- 
minions for  the  East  India  company,  would  be  to  set  iqp  the 
letter  of  the  acts  of  parliament  against  their  spirit  and  their 
principle.  Merely  to  send  out  general  instructions  to  our 
governors  in  India  to  avoid  oflensive  war,  was  not  a  sufficient 
enforcement  of  the  principle  of  the  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to>  the  government  there  established;  mueh  depefidied  oa 
the  wise  and  prudent  choice  of  governors,  and.a  variety  of 
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other  circnmstances  necessarify  connected  with  that  impbitaiit 
particular.  v 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  brought  his  speech  to  a  conclusion,  by 
expressing  a  wish,  that  his  having  stated  his  opinions  freely 
wj^i  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  day,  or  prevent  an 
nniMUnious  vote.  He  dedared  for  one,  though  he  disdained 
avowing  any  approbation  of  the  convention  at  that  time^ 
that  he  heartily  agreed  to  the  address.  How  far  the  meant 
were  wise,  or  the  t^ms  of  the  conv^ition  calculated  to  answer 
the  mtended  purpose,  would  lie  opeq  to  subsecmait  discus* 
sion;  possibly,  a  future  day  would  be  natned  tor  taking  it 
into  consideration,  or  possibly,  it  might  be  laid  on  the  table^ 
and  there  suffered  to  remain  without  farther  notIce»  as  ther^ 
might  be  those  who  would  be  better  pleased  with  hearing 
tsmsm  af  general  praise  on  ministers  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  when  neither  the  subject  nor  (he  means  (^  under^ 
slanding  it  were  before  the  House,  than  to  go'  into  a  discua*- 
sion  of  its  merit  when  the  House  should  be  enabled  to  try  it 
by  the  proper  test 

The  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con* 


Mr.  Gsey's  Motion  for  Paf£R8  relative  to  ths 
CoNV£imoii  WITH  Spain. 

December  13. 

ON  the  3d  of  December  copies  of  the  declaratiQP  and  counter- 
declaration  exchanged  at  Madrid,  July  24.  and  of  the  convene 
tion  with  Spain,  signed. the  28th  of  October,  1790;  together  with 
the  exp^nces  of  Uie  late  armament,  &c.  were  laid  before  the 
House;  and  on  the  i3tb  Mr. Grey  moved  for  "  Copies  of  all 
diaims  and  representations  made  by  the  court  of  Spain,  relative  to 
any  settlement  that  has  been  made  on  the  north  western  coast  of 
Ameiica,  and  to  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  British  subjects  in  the 
South  Seas,  together  with  the  answers  that  have  been  given  to  such 
claims  and  representations,  with  the  respective  dates  thereto." 
Mr.  Grey  insisted  that  a  vote  of  approbation  of  th.e  coQvention 
would  be  premature,  unless  these  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
Without  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether  the  late 
disputes  had  been  owing  to  the  restless  ambition  and  imjust  claims 
of  Spain,  or  to  the  rashness,  presumption,  or  ignorance  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers.  Without  we  necessary  papers,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  we  might  not  have  gained  all  the  boasted  ad- 
vantages which  its  advocates  imputea  to  the  convention,  at  a 

H  4 
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much  lew  eipenoe  than  what  had  been  inciUTed*^  He  wag  con- 
iBcious  that  no  one  reawmable  objection  could  be  offered  against 
the  motion,  apd  that  tiie  journals  sufficiently  testified  that  such 
motions  were  scarcely  ever  refused.  In  the  case  of  Falkland's 
Island,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  convention  of  17399  all  the 
papers  demanded  were  laid  before  the  House,  and  a  bod]^  of  evi- 
dence produced,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  pass  a  jud(^* 
ment  upon  either  treaty.  Tht  House  ought,  in  the  present  caie, 
not  only  to  see  the  treaty  itself^  but  every  put  of  the  negociatioa» 
as  every  measHre  took  its  colour  from  the  nleans  used  to  effect  it— 

^  The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pelham,  was  principally 
opposed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  insisted,  that  the  true  dignity 
of  the  House  would  be  best  maintained  by  resisting  effectually 
the  present,  and  every  motion,  made  under  the  like  circumstances. 
He  contended,  that  parliamentary  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  set  on 
foot  without  strong  grounds  of  suspicion,  or  manifest  blame  $  and 
that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  considered  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  apphed  for  on  grounds  of  simple  curiosity.  He  asked  gen- 
tlemen, whether  they  must  not  be  convinced,  that  should  the 
motion  be  agreed  to,  the  quantity  of  papers  that  would  be  neces- 
sarily produced,  from  a  l<mg  negociation,  might  afford  foundation 
for  some  censure  ?  He  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  give 

/up  the  ri^t  of  inquiry;  but  he  would  reserve  it  for  important 
occasions,  and  not  aeree  to  its  exercise  on  every  petty  summons. 
He  contended,  that  the  negociation  relative  to  Falkland's  Island  was 
materially  different  from  the  late  negociation  with  Spain ;  in  the 
affair  of  Falkland's  Island  there  was  a  reservation  of  right;  in  the 
present,  no  such  reservation  was  maintained.  Party  at  that  time 
ran  high :  he  well  remembered  that  impeachments  were  threatened^ 
and  blood,  blocks,  and  gibbets  were  mentioned.  Miniaterg  had, 
in  the  late  negotiation,  avoided  the  evils  of  war ;  they  had  made 
an  amicable  settlement  between  the  two  countries,  and  opened  a 
way  for  advantageous  treaties.  'For  his  own  part,  he  could  tnily 
declare,  that  he  and  his  constituents  felt  thankful  to  the  minister 
for  his  conduct ;  and  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  act 
honourably  to  themselves,  and  advantageously  to  the  country^ 
should  they  adopt  the  coiiduct  of  the  former  parliament,  in  giving 
to  administration  that  confidence  which  they  nighly  inerited  from 
their  past  conduct.  All  the  power  and  authority  of  tiiat  House 
centered  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  that  would  soon  be  lost, 
if  ui>on  such  occasions  they  granted  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
inquiry.  He  conceived  that  the  approbation  of  the  convention 
given  by  the  city  of  London  was  much  more  to  be  attended  to 
than  the  idle  gratification  of  a  few  individuals. 

Mr.  Fox  observed  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  might 
have  felt  himself  induced  silently  to  vote  in  &vour  of  the  po-* 
tioB)  but  the  question  had  been  so  ably  argued  on  the  one 
side,  and  so  weakly  opposed"  on  the  other,  by  a  friend  of  the 
minister,  who  had  libelled  every  principle  of  the  constitution, 
as  well  as  struck  at  the  root  of  the  fijTst  and  most  essential  right 
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and  privily  of  that  Houae^  diat,  odd  as  it  might  seem  in 
him  to  make  such  a  declaration,  he  wished  that  the  other  side, 
if  they  meant  to  raect  the  motion,  had  not  given  a  single  ar- 
gument against  it,  Djit  would  have  rgected  it  upon  silent  con- 
fidence^ because,  if  they  rejected  it,  after  what  bad  passed  in 
debate,  their  negative  must  rest  on  the  reasoning  of  the  ho- 
nourable gaitlonan  alone,  who  had  opposed  it  upon  such  ex- 
traofdinary  and  nnoonstitutional  grounds.    Better  would  it 
he  to  recur  to  llie  ancient  despotism  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
moat  arbi6:ary  times,  and  consider  thonselves  as  met  there  to 
vote  away  the  money  of  their  constituents,  without  inquiry  I 
If  they  voted  their  money  thus,  they  betrayed  them,  by  not 
sedng  how  every  shilling  of  that  money  was  employed,  and 
judging  for  theniselves  whether  or  not  those  entrusted  with  its 
application  had  applied  it  wisely,  prudently,  and  economically. 
They  w&ce  not  such  children  in  politics,  as  to  need  to  be  told 
that  the  merit  of  every  convention  and  peace  must  be  compa- 
rative, and  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  made,   and  the  ad- 
vantage that  ministers  had  taken  of  those  circumstances.   And 
how  could  that  be  known,  when  all  the  papers  likely  to  throw 
a  light  upon  the  subject  were  obstinately  withheld  ?     On  the 
£ice  of  the  convention,  it  was  said  to  be  good:  now,  he  declared, 
that  on  the  fiice  of  it,  it  was  evil,  because  much  money  had 
been  expended  to  obtain  it ;  and  he  would  ask  those  who  saw 
perspicuity  and  dignity  in  the  conv^tion,  whether  it  was  clear, 
that  if  we  could  be  put,  bondjlde,  in  the  state  we  were  in  be- 
fore  the  onivention  was  obtained,  they  could  say  it  was  not 
purchased  too  dearly  ?     At  any  rate,  such  an  assertion  could 
not  be  credited,  till  they  were,  by  the  aid  of  the  papers  asked 
for  by  the  motion,  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  same  thing 
might  not  have  been  had  at  an  earlier  time,  and  at  less  ex^ 
pence  to  the  country.    He  insisted  Ihat  the  doctrine  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  opposed  the  motion  was  not 
merely  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  but 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  principles.     With  regard  to 
confidence,  every  government  of  every  description  had  ne- 
cessarily and  unavoidably  placed  more  confidence  in  minis- 
ters than  was  safe ;  and  the  only  security  which  we  had  under 
pur  constitution,  was,  that  after  the  eifects  were  produced  for 
which  confidence  had  been  given,  by  parliament  exercising 
its  inquisitorial  fiinctions,  no  minister  could  escape  detection, 
if  he  had  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.     If,  however, 
the  honourable  gentleman's  doctrine  were  to  prevail,  and  that 
House  were  not  to  enquire  in  cases  of  foreign  n^^iation  or 
treaty  unless  the  transaction  had,  upon  the  face  of  it,  some- 
thing, bad,  or  which  challenged  suspicion,  how  was  it  poQ- 
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uble  for  iihem  to  exercise  their  fiinctionB  whh  adTsntage  te 
their  constituents,   or  to  detect  the  abuse  of  ininistersy    if 
abuse  of  public  confidence  had  been  practised,  since,'  as  hia 
honourable  friend  had  well  observed,  he  most  be  a  bad  mi- 
nister, indeed,  who  in  such  a  case  could  not  gloss  over  his 
conduct,  and  make  bis  friends  say,  that,  upon  the  feoe  of  a 
treaty,  it  bore  proofs  that  it  was  a  good  treaty  for  this  oonn*' 
try,  and  that  to  attempt  to  enquire  into  k  woald  be  to  in^ 
terfere  with  the  most  essential  pren^tive  of  the  crown.     If 
they  had  stood  on  the  pririleges  of  that  House,  as  the  trustees 
of  the  public  purse,  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  gentlemen 
on>  the  other  side  had  that  day  stood  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  they  could  not  have  voted  what  they  did  last  year, 
but  there  would  have  been  on  one  side  a  dry  maintenance  c^ 
privilege,  and  a  stiff  adherence  to  prerogative  on  the  other, 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  public,  and  to  the  extreme 
injury  of  their  interests.     When  they  gave  confidence^  th^ 
ought  to  receive  information  in  return,  and  the  time  was  now 
arrived  when  information  might  be  given  without  danger. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  their  joining  in  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  convention,  as  it  lay  upon  the  table 
unexplained,  Mr.  Fox  declared  that'  he  would  state  an  hy« 
pothesis  exactly  different  from  his  real  opiniim,  and  suppose 
£^n   to  have  granted  terms  highly  advantageous  to  ikds 
country;  how  could  he  know  whether  they  were  so  or  not, 
before  he  examined  the  convention,  and  the  grounds  upcNi 
which  it  had  been  settled  ?     How  could  he  give  praise  to  mi-' 
nisters  before  he  knew  whether  the  convention  was  good  or 
not  ?     It  could  not  be  said  to  be  good,  unless  we  had  i^tained 
something  and  lost  nothing ;  unless  we  had  procured  some* 
thin^  for  nothing,  it  must  remain  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
wheuier  it  was  good   or  bad.     How  could  he  tell  whether 
Spain  was  not  inclined  to  disarm  much  earlier  than  we  had 
consented  to  do  ?  And  reported,  that  Spain  had  long  since 
signified  her  inclination  to  disarm,   provided  this  country 
would  do  the  same.      An   honourable  gentleman   had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  minister  would  not  suflfer  his  "  vanity 
**  to  be  piqued."     He  would  not  talk  of  any  man's  vanity ; 
but  if  the  minister,  Mr.  Fox  said,  had  any  honourable  pride, 
what  satisfaction  could  he  have  in  that  praise  which  came 
from  those  who  knew  not  the  grounds  of  it,  who  could  nei- 
ther tell  whether  the  thing  done  could  not  have  been  done 
at  a  less  expence,  or  in  less  time?     It  was  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  praise  of  his  own  mind,  since  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  they  did,  and 
consequently  his  approbation  was  of  ten  times  the  value  of 
theirs.    The  hcmourable  gentleman  having  fesured  that  pre- 
10 
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cedent  would  fidl  hnm,  bad  dbandoned  precedents  to  kave 
veoourse  to  aitthoritj.     He  biixneif,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  ap- 
proved aatbority :  hat  bow  did  be  know  what  information 
tbe  city  of  Londen  was  possessed  of  respecting  the  conren* 
tion  ?    If  they  approved  of  it  without  inquiry,  was  that  a 
reason  for  the  House  to  praise  it  without  inquiiy  ?    And  was 
tile  conduct  of  the  city  of  London  to  be  brought  forward  as 
an  in&IUble  example  ibr  that  House  ?    He  reverenced  the  an- 
tlKMity  of  the  city  of  London,  and  bad  often  supported  it  against 
t^  right  honourable  thecbancdlor  of  the  excheauer,  who  was 
ndt  id  ways  in  the  humour  to  fiivour  the  conduct  or  the  city.  He 
beKeved  that  it  could  not  be  daiied,  that  the  authority  of  the 
city  of  London  on  the  shop^tax  and  the  tobacco^lnU,  was  as 
much  to  be  depended  on,  a^  upon  a  subject  which  the  House 
of  Commons  must  not  enquire  into.     But  it  had  been  said  by 
an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had  i^xiken  early 
in  the  debate,  (Seijeant  Watson,)  that  it  might  revive  griev- 
ances.    What,  he  would  ask,  was  to  have  this  serious  effect? 
Why,  letting  th^  House  of  Commons  know  what  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  of  Great  Britain  knew  full  well  already  !    The 
Spaniards,  said  a  noble  lord  (Belgrave,)were  a  proud,  haughty 
people,  but  they  were  slow  and  tedious  and  operose,  and,  of 
course^  forced  us  to  make  a  great  preparation  for  war,  wh«i 
one  would  naturally  imagine   that  the  very  reverse  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  such  a  character  as  the  noble 
lord  bad  been  pleased  to  give  them.     Let  not  the  Houses 
therefore,  upon  such  arguments  as  these,  nc^tive  a  motion 
founded  in  true  wisdom ;  and,  above  all,  let  them  not  give  to 
administration  that  base  and  treacherous  confidence  which 
had  been  recommended  that  day;  a  confidence  founded  in 
ignorance,  which  was  a  di^ace  to  their  understandings,  and 
a  breach  of  trust  to  their  .constituents.   Another  noble  lord 
(Carysfort)  had  stated  rather  a  whimsical  hypothesis,   and 
had  said,  that  possiUy  when  they  came  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  convention,  they  might  ^sapfkove  of  it,  and  then  it 
would  be  right  to  call  for  the  papers.  .  Let  them  see  what  a 
curious  situation  following  the  noUe  lord's  advice  would  pro- 
bably place'  them  in  ?  They  would  reject  the  present  motion, 
aind  when,  upon  investigation  of  the  convention^  they  should 
see  ground  for  censure,  th^  would  then  stand  convicted  of 
having  rashly  and  prematurely  negatived  a  motion,  which 
they  had  found  that  they  ought  to  have  ad<^ed  in  the  first 
instance.     If  they  approved  the  convention,  trying  it  by  the 
true  test,    the  information  the  papers  would  afford,    they 
would  escape  incurring  so  ridiculous  a  dilemma.     During  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  when  these  papers  had  been  asked 
for,  tmd  8B0tt^  motion  for  other  paprn  had  been  made  by 
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hinis  the  words   *^  during  &  pending  n^otiation''  were  as 
common  in  the  mouths  of  the  minister's  friends»  who  opposed 
the  motion^  as  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  and  "  I  rise,  Sir,"  were  com- 
mon in  the  forms  of  address,  as  words  of  course,  in  that 
House.     There  was  not  a  single  speaker  who  did  not  lay  great 
strei^s  on  the  pending  negociation.     What  was  the  natacd  in- 
ference? that  the  production  of  the  papers  was  to  be  olgected 
to  during  the  pending  ne^ociation,  and  that  when  the  ne^o- 
ciation  should  be  brought  to  a  termination,   the  objection 
would  be  done  awav.     How  was  this  reconcileable  with  the 
negative  of  the  majority  of  that  House,  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had,  a  few  days  since,  in  so  ext^raordinary 
a  manner  anticipated  ?  In  the  debates  relative  to  the  afiair  of 
Falkland  Island,  the  very  sort  of  papers  then  asked  for  had 
been  granted ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  granted  at  pre- 
sent ?  The  honourable  gentleman,  who  first  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, contended,  that  in  the  debates  on  the  Falkland  Island 
affair,  impeachments,  and  axes,  and  gibbets,  were  mentioned. 
Was  that  all  ?   He  had  thought  that,  exclusive  of  the  able 
and  masterly  manner  in  which  his  honourable  friend  had 
opened  the  ground  of  his  motion,  one  great  and  striking  merit 
of  his  speech  had  been,  that,  although  he  laid  proper  energy 
on  each  argument  necessary  to  support  the  question,  he  bad 
strictly  confined  himself  to  saying  what  the  subject  required, 
and  had  not  gone  out  of  the  case  beyond  its  due  limits.    If 
his  honourabfe  friend  had  talked  widely  of  impeachments,  and 
gibbets,  and  axes,  the  two  cases,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  would 
nave  run  upon  all  fours,  and  he  might  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  the  untimely  omission  had  proved  fatal  to  bis 
motion.     With  regard  to  those' axes  and  gibbets,  those  ele* 
gant  expressions,  those  beautiful  tropes  and  figures  of  speech 
— according  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  argument,  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  the  House,  at  that  time^  having  voted 
for  axes  and  mbbets,  occasioned  the  papers  to  be  called  for, 
and  their  not  naving  done  so  in  this  instance,  was  the  true 
reason  why  the  motion  was  likely  to  be  negatived.     One  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  talked  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
strong  administration.     When  the  affairs  of  Europe  wore  a 
critical  aspect,  a  strong  administration  was  highly  necessary ; 
but  if  by  what  he  had  said  on  this  head,  'the  honourable  gen- 
tleman meant  an  administration  which  could  do  stroog  things, 
without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  parliament,  he  must  say, 
that  this  strength  led  to  the  excess  of  weakness,  and  would 
ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  our  constitution.    If 
such  praise  was  pleasing  to  the  present  minister,  and  he  con*- 
ceived  conduct  of  that  sort  tended  to  jthe  glory  of  the  country, 
the  glory  of  the  country  would,  bring  .on.  its  destxactiQA*    H 


sncb,  therefore,  was  the  minister's  relish,  Mr.  Fox  declared 
that)  though  no  personal  friend  to  that  minister,  he  had  ever 
thought  better  of  him,  than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  receiv- 
ing satis&ction  from  such  gross  flattery :  he  must,  indeed,  have 
a  very  low  mind  for  so  exalted  a  situation !  Mr.  Fox  exclaim- 
ed, ^<  Oh  !  what  a  better  word  was  the  old  English  parlia- 
mentary term  *  jealousy,'  to  express  the  duty  of  that  Houses 
than  the  modern  substitute  *  confidence,'  which  had  of  late 
been  adopted  !"    Formerly,  the  first  great  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  that  he  should  regard 
every  act  of  the  administration  with  jealousy,  and  watch  their 
conduct  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention.     Now,  blind 
confidence  was  dwelt  upon  as  the  great  fimction  of  that  House, 
and  they  were  desired  to  extend  the  degree  of  credit  which 
they  gave  the  minister  to  such  an  extravagant  length,  as  to 
vote  away  millions  of  their  constituents'  money,  without  ex- 
pecting to  know  in  what  manner  it  had  been  expended.    In 
fact,  their  duty  was  not  only  to  judfi^  whether  the  minister  waa 
an  honest  minister,  but  (what  they  had  also  a  right  to  expect) 
a  bold,  an  able^  a  prudent,  and  a  wise  minister.     The  way  to 
have  a  bdd,  an  aUe,  a  prudent,  and  a  wise  minister,  was  to  let 
him  know,  thache  was  to  be  responsible  to  that  House  for  all  his 
measures,  and  that  his  conduct  was  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
enquired  into.     An  ingenuous  mind  would  court  inquiry,  and 
be  proud  to  have  every  public  measure  which  he  brought  for- 
ward scrupulously  investigated.     The  moment,  therefore,  in 
which  the  House  abandoned  that  part  of  its  duty,  the  conduct 
of  administration  became  dangerous  and  delusive;  because  a 
minister,  who  knew  that  his  conduct  would  not  be  enquired 
into,  might  be  tempted  to  pursue  bad  measures,  till  at  last  be 
involved  his  counti^  in  irretrievable  ruin.     The  honourable 

Sntleman  who  first  opposed  His  honourable  friend's  motion, 
r.  Fox  said,  hdd  lefl  the  other  side  of  the  House  a  hole  to 
creep  out  at,  in  defence  of  the  negative  to  the  motion,  by 
saying,  «  for  these  and  other  reasons  he  should  oppose  the 
motion."  I^  therefore,  the  motion  was  to  be  negatived,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  for  the  unmentioned  reasons,  and  not  for 
those  unconstitutional  reasons  which  had  been  insisted  upon.- 
Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  what  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  observed 
i^dative  to  the  information  he  had  received  from  his  consti- 
tuents, of  their  beine  satufied  with  the  convention,  declaring 
that  he  should  be  ^ad  to  hear  that  the  manufiicturers  baa 
i^eason  to  think  Spam  more  ready  to  encourage  their  goods 
than  heretofore^  but  report  had  talked  very  differently  upon 
the  subject  akid  inferred,  that  a  higher  duty  had  lately  been 
imposed  on  all^  En^Uidi  manufiictores  Imported  into  Spain 
thaaever». 


The  meeion  wM  alio  mnpfpned  bv  Mir.  WJncUiaiiif  Mr.  JdcyU, 
Mr.  Lambton,  Lord  North,  aad  Mr.  Fowys ;  aod  opposed  by  Lof4 
Belgravei  Sir  W.  Young,  Mr.  Serjeant  Watson,  Lord  Caxysfort, 
Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Pitt.    On  a  division,  the  numbers  were, 

Tellers.  Tdlen. 

v«  *  «  J  Sir  J.  Erskine       1  ,  ^  ^ ^^^^^  K  Mr.  Neville  1  ^  ^o 

Y*"lMr.  Adam  J  '34- Now  JMr^steele  J  ^^^' 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Address  on  the  CaNVEUTioN  with  Spain* 

December  14. 

*T"H1S  day^  Mt.  tkincombe  moved,  «  That  an  humble  Addressi 
^  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  assurmg  his  majesty  ^at  his 
faithful  Commonfi  haive  procee^d  to  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  declarations  exchanged  between  hn  majesty's  atnbaasader  and 
the  minist^  of  the  catwDlic  kin^  and  of  the  convcntiiOB  whidi  iias 
since  been  concluded,  and  which  his  mt^esty  has  b0en  gradeuaty 
pleased  to  lay  before  us.  That  they  are  eager  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  offering  to  his  majesty  their  cordial  congratulations 
on  so  satisfactory  an  issue  of  the  late  negociation,  which  has  con- 
tmued  to  these  kingdoms  the  blessings  of  peace,  has  maintained 
die  honour  of  his  majesty's  crown,  by  providing  an  adequate  repa- 
ration for  the  violence  which  was  committed  at  Nootka,  and 
has  secured  to  his  majesty's  subjects  the  exercise  of  theirne- 
gociation,  commerce,  and  fisheries  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and  that  they  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  haj^y  prospect  which 
is  afforded  by  this  amicable  arrangement,  avoiding  future  occasions 
of  misunderstanding  with  the  court  of  Spain,  and  of  preserving 
that  harmony  which  must  so  essentially  promote  the  interest  of  the 
two  countries.'* — After  the  address  haa  been  supported  by  Alder- 
«ien  Watson  and  Curtis,  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  William  Young,  Mr. 
Duadas,  Colonel  Fhipps,  Lord  Muncaster,  and  Mr.  Ryder ;  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pukeney,  Mx.  Loveden,  Mr.  Wmdham,  and  by 
Mr.  Grey,  who  moved  an  ad|oumment, 

Mr.Foxrose  and  prefaced  a  most  ablediscussionof  tbemerits 
of  the  oonventioD,  and  the  g^ieral  policy  of  Great  Britaanwith 
respect  to  foreign  pow^s,  wiih  some  remarks  o^a  the  singuhr 
manner  in  whiw  the  debate  had  beei^  opened.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  iK>tice  particular  modes  of  spaBking,  ^accept 
when,  by  hesfk&Eit  repetuLieiv  they  ^w  iaoM  a  aort  of  fnhioa, 
iuid  seemed  lo  convey  ideas  not  stoplLy  €(»istitotiQiiaL  It  was 
perfectly  fair  for  any  gentlemaa  to  say  that  he  had  the  Jio- 
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ncmr  of  ft^pmehtiDg  to  extensive  comity,  or  a  ^reat  commer- 
Gial  cit^  and  that  sudi  or  v&xh,  he  oonceired  to  be  the  s^iae 
of  Ids  ooQstkaents;  but  to  introduce  this  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing greater  weight  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  to  deliver,  or 
any  weight  but  what  it  might  derive  from  the  force  of  his 
argu^ient,  was  neither  pr<^r  nor  parliamentary.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  House  was,  that  all  the  members,  whether 
knights  of  shines,  dtisens,  or  burgesses,  were  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  They  were  not  to  consider  themselves  indi- 
vidually as  the  nqn'esentatives  of  this  or  that  particular  body« 
but  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  this  point  of  view,  die  voice  and  opinion  of  a  member  re- 
turned by  the  most  rotten  bc»roGgh  in  the  kingdom  were  of 
equal  audiority  with  those  of  a  m^nber  returned  by  the  most 
populous  inty  or  county.  This  mode  of  q)eaking,  however, 
the  gentlemen  who  moined  and  seconded  the  address,  had 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  and  with  a  reference  sdao  to  the 
opinion  of  dieir  constituents  on  the  measure  before  the  House* 
How  thery  were  assared  of  that  opinion,  it  was  not  his  business 
to  en«|uu«.  As  fiir  as  he  bad  heard^  it  was  a  measure  on 
wintix  the  ocnmtry  at  large  was  much  divided;  and  on  whidi 
few  gantl^nen  could  venture  to  pronounce  what  was  th^  api<» 
nion  of  the  majority  of  their  constituents.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  1i»e  House  to  examine  it  on  its  own  proper  merits,  without 
regard  to  opinions,  or  reports  of  opinions,  and  instead  of  de- 
bating about  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  manu&cturers 
of  Yorkshire  or  the  merchants  of  London  respecting  it>  to 
confine  dieir  attention  to  sudb  information  and  such  docit^ 
m&tubB  as  were  iiegularly  before  them. 

A  nckie  loni  (Mancaster)  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
preset  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House^  com-^ 
pared  with  their  cc^duct  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  1 787,  when 
th6  inteif  osition  of  this  countiy  in  the  affairs  of  Holland  was 
under  discussion*  Those  who  had  alluded  to  that  transaction^ 
had  done  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  be  had  liberally 
commended  the  measures  then  adopted;  and  this,  instead  erf* 
exdtBUg  liieir  sarprise,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincetity  in  ccmdeoming  the  measures  now  under  disewH 
skm*  If  the  late  measures  were  so  g^tieraliy  popular  as  thejr 
had  been  repiresenled,  those  who  voluntarily  incurred  the  ride 
ef  ariipopalarity,  by  ai^uine  against  them,  were  swdy  entided 
to  ciwit  for  the  frority  of  their  motives.  It  was  easy  et  aH 
timmto  «wk»  wkfa  liie  tide,  mod  something  m%ht  be  gained 
by-AMiting  popular  opinion.  To  oppose  it,  was  a  task  as 
Mii|MlfttiMe  as  uasgracsous;  astd  he  who  undertocdc  il^  stusl 
r«asooabl5^  be  soppoMd  to  met  mder  the  iniueiice  cf  soma 
itroBgtr  aiMl  imoM  latf daUe  siotiye  than  the  aflSeotatioai  of 
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singularity*  He  was  ready  to  own,  that  lie  wished  fer  pqpiH 
larity ;  he  had  enjoyed  the  possession  of  it ;  he  had  been  mor- 
tified by  its  loss.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  depended  on 
himself;  but  it  was  always  in  his  power  to  do  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty ;  and  he  had  ever  held  the  pleasing  of  his  omh 
stituents  to  be  an  inferior  consideration  to  that  of  dischazgiog 
the  duty  with  which  they  had  entrusted  him*  An  honourable 
gentleman,  the  representative  of  a  large  county,  (Mr.  Rcdle,) 
bad  said,  that  bis  constituents  repoeed  great  confi^nee  in  the 
minister.  Their  confidence  was  no  argument  for  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House.  He,  as  the  representative  of  a  city,  not 
the  least  populous  or  opulent  in  the  kingdom,  composed  of 
inhabitants  of  as  various  descriptions^  and  likely  to  be  as  well 
informed  as  those  of  any  other,  could  refer  to  strongs  proo& 
of  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  than  any  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  could  produce,  were  he  to  consider  liiese  as 
any  corroboration  of  lus  argument. 

Instead,  however,  of  resorting  to  this  sort  of  aothority,  he 
wished  to  oiter  into  the  discussion  of  the  conveiiticm  on  such 
information  as  the  House  had  before  diem;  and  first,  to  give 
his  reasons  for  voting  for  the  motion  of  adjoommen^  rather 
than  for  a  motion  of  praise  or  of  censure.  When  the  House 
resolved  last  night  that  they  would  see  no  papers  but  the 
papers  on  their  table,  they  precluded  inquiry,  and,  <tf  course^ 
rendered  censure  and  approbation  equally  improper.  Whso 
the  necessary  illustrations  were  refused,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  measure  was  beneficial  or  the  contraiy.  Had 
they  any  means  of  knowing  that  the  terms  obtaineo  by  the 
convention,  or  terms  relatively  as  good,  could  not  have  been 
obtained  in  the  first  stage  of  the  business,  before  the  decb- 
ration  and  counter-declaration  were  exchanged,  immediately 
after  they  were  exchanged,  or  at  some  intermediate  period* 
between  that  and  the  4th  of  November  ?  If  th^  had  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  knowing  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  negociation  so  essentially  de- 
pended, on  what  pretence  could  they  either  censure  or  ap- 
prove? If  it  was  true  that  Spain  had  offered  to  disann  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  two  declarations,  which 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  although  they  had  resohed  that 
they  would  not  enquire,  ought  thqr  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  when,  fay  agreeing  to  disaim  in 
August,  the  greater  part  of  the  expence^  and  much  of  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  naturally  resulting  from  the  hazard  of  war, 
might  have  been  saved  ?  These  were  surely  good  grooiids  fiir 
suspending  their  opinion :  but  if  he  thou^t  the  conveKtion 
as  good,  advanti^eous,  and  secure,  as  he  tfaoudit  it  bad,  in- 
secure,  and  inadequate  to  what  the  eountry  bad  a  rig^t  to 
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demand,  he  would  not  vote  for  an  address  of  approbatioii, 
on  the  blind  ccmfidenoe  diat  vms  (jemanded  of  him ;  and  for 
this  toe^  some  additional  reasons  had  speared  in  the  course 
ofthexfebate; 

The  hcMionrable  magistrate  who  seconded  the  address,  had 
Mt  faimsdf  called  upon  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  local  know- 
led^,  from  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  no  more  than  that 
the.'SNsraits  of  Magellan  were  to  be  found  in  the  extremity  <£ 
the  south  of  America.  But  he  had  traversed  the  globe,  from 
the  norti^west  to  the  noith«east,  and  emphatically  demanded,  ' 
^  who  did  not  see  that  we  must  continue  armed,  till  tiie  Bal- 
tic presented  to  the  northern  fleets  a  plain  of  impenetrable  ice? 
If  it  was  true,  that  the  fleets  of  the  Baltic  had  been  the  reason 
.for  our  continuing  armed,  wfaidh,  as  well  from  the  quarter 
whence  the  intimation  had  corner  as  from  oth^  circumstam^es, 
there  was  ground  to  suspect,  he  should  be  glad  t6  hear  it  from 
.autfacority.  On  the  policy  of  such  conduct  he  would  not  touch ; 
but  if  ministers  had  kept  up  an  armament  .for  one  purpose, 
they  oo^kt  not  to  csU  upon  the  House  t6  pay  for  it  under 
cxAowc  of  axiother%  This,  on  the  &oe  of  it,  would  be  a  cir- 
cumstance of  strong  suspicion,  winch,  if  they  sufFeried  to  pass 
over  williout'  examination,  they  were  do  longer  the  controllers 
-and  the  judges  of  public  measures,  but  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  power.  It  had  been  observed  by  some  one, 
that 'free  governments  were  ill  calculated  for  those  master 
fltrobes  of  policy,  by  which  one  end  was  more  easily  effected, 
'  while  another  was  pretended,  to  be  kept  in  view.  Now,  he 
ccmceived  it  was  a  merit  in  free  governments,  not  a  defect,  that 
the^  prevented  those  strokes  ofcrooked  and  insidious  policy, 
wfaidi  none  but  the  weak  would  admire,  and  none  but  the 
widted  would  execute.  Were  the  House  to  sanction  such  a  ^ 
line  of  conduct,  the  government  of  this  country  would  be 
worse  and  more  fiiithlesa  than  the  most  absolute  de^otism; 
because^  under  the  colour  of  a  free  government,  ministers,  by 
coUnskm  with  the  House,  would  be  enabled  more  effectually  tt^ 
deceive.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  governmsot, 
jmd  a  principle  never  to  be  departed  from,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  on  no  prel^t,  to  vote  money  for  one  purpose, 
wh^i  the  expietKce  had  be&k  no^curred  for  another.  He  should 
not  hove  said  so  much  on  the  Strength  of  an  observation  from 
€01.  honourable  gentleman  not  immediately  connected  with, 
though  very  friendly  to  administration,  if  it  had  not  struclt 
Um  as  bcmg,  perhaps,  the  clue  by  which  the  whole  mystery 
mi^t  be  unravelled^  of  keeping  up  im  armament,  while  th^ 
caiae  was  so  studloudy  screened  from  examii^atiori. 

rifrhad  been  the  general  language  of  one  side  of  the  House 
.tomi^^nify  the  mcemty  of  vindicating  the  insulted  l^nour  of 
rou  IV*  I 
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llie  6diiiiKbiy.  On  dib{K>iat  he  entBrtiiiiBddie<«Me'€ipui^ 
now  diat  h«e  hiid  &irly  staged  in  the  Isle  ^ariwnoit.  He  had 
*^€Siit  iBA  h&  iOfnnkm,  tiuA  vepttrudovL  oaght  to  he  made  fivr 
the  insult  oifered  to  the  national  honour,  and  that  no  repant- 
tibii  on^  to  be  (teffiied  suSeient,  that  did  not  indade  in  it 
ti  'stoiMMy  mgfixisX  fatxnPB  imiAt.  Honour  to  nations  wa%  p«r- 
femps,  thfe  mfy  justifiable  or  ustional  ground  of  ocmtest  Waans 
jfof  ^«  ^dftre  <»f  tonqttot,  bf  ttoi|ubing  domioioci,  or  extencli]^ 
fmde,  i^re  e£|tifl%  ta^t  «nd  itn|ic£tic.  He  who  vindicated 
the  hMbOr  dr«  conotiy,  was  the  advocate  for  its  dearest  n- 
1)let^t&;  betamd,  to  viiK&ate  its  honour  "was  to  secui^  its 
j^mrce.  I%fe  {»'indpk  had  been  toAttpted  'm  the  heginnii^  of 
4h^  d!s]Mite*  He  i^Otfld,  then,  eimmine  haw  it  had  been  ^ol- 
tei^v^d,  mad  trmled  that  he  A&ulA  mlaew  diat  the  point  t>f 
lti)houf  'had  be«h  ^^mpromised  in  the  very  &st  totep.  Repar^ 
^o^  &r  tb^  itk9&itvi/m  the  first  obj^ee^  and  the  ariaageiuem  fyr 
'preventing  futore  ^di^Hites,  the  nefeomdL  He  should  cdasider 
•each  in  Its  order. 

The  r^mtkm  oi>tain^  was,  ^md  faciei  insufficie&t     2t 
-ftfl  infetkely  ]»hort  of  that  wdiidi  had  been  obtained  tm  tbe 
di^file  spoilt  Fyfklalid  Idbinda,  notmlhslandii%  theafecta- 
^ti^m  ^ixmtmkpt  with  which  the  satisfitftion  demanded  en  tint 
•^dltsioii  bid  beein^f^ated.    Ec^sratioii  iras  then  thetnd^ oh- 
'j<0Ot  ill  Vie^,  mid  it  was  cfatiEuaed  in  its  fiittest  eaeturt;  fiir 
^^jMdli  i^greed  to  pttt  every  thing  in  the  same  sitimtmi  as  be^ 
Ic^  the  itisift  ooffiplaxned  of  was  comtnittod,  and  aetoa%^dbd 
«o«    in  thsit  i^se^  there  was  a  full  and  complete  roitoratiott ; 
>ki  ^this,  thefre  tms  only  a  dedaraticm  c^a  disposition  to  restore, 
'btit  without  any  restoi:«tion  in  &ct.    It  was  tinie»  that  a  -very 
riesp^table  minorits^  of  the  House  of  Gommons  iiad  disap^ 
proved  of  «he  terms  thesi  obtained;  and  at  the  head  of  Aoae 
who  thought  the  reparation  knrnffioient,  was  the  kle  Ead  «f 
:CSiarehd»i;  h«rt,  was  it  to  be  compared  with  ti^mcveimhal 
tesdtotion  ?  — &fr  as  yet  no  more  was  obtained  by  theaonTen- 
lion.   If  be  dfeiqfyprotHed  of  that,  what  terms  or  reprobsttian 
would  he  i»ot  have  appiied  to  thiff?    Had  we  abandoned  nil 
•daitti  to  evi&ry  part  of  n«»)&»wM  Andrioa,  having  made  aaet- 
^ttoaent  at  (No^lc^,  with  no  intd&tton  of  infidngii^  on  ^e  ri^biJts 
tDf  %)8h),  but  wder  die  idea  «(fn  jttsti%ht,  tiiat  tietitlemiant 
ought  to  bftve  4beMi  finit  tseetored  tous  Jntli^saBsesitoaticai 
«s  we  pofeseiftsed  it^asa^eparalian '&r  the  insult  reodip^dilj 
'Ihe  HfXtcMe  ejection;  wid  ther^re,  in  the  nni^  &ir  oMn*- 
"piEirison  that  could  te  laade  'beti^sen  the  two  nasea,  the  pae- 
senfcotiVfllitiim  "i^r^  worae  th»  the  di^ised  oomrentiiqn  ^ 
Falkland  idknds.    A  fe&tli^  igiaattefflan,  (Mx.  Dunda% )  had 
"ttrondy  ^ctaisoKed'the  Cotnrmtion  of  9771^  becaase  kfaad not 
^eut  clf^e  ^oeaaoft  iof  ^i^tttfte  quarrel,  as  the  :piiesent  did.  i^ 


fiotifiwig  tbe  pre^mmpw  of  S^ain  within  lMK)per  limits.  Y«( 
td^O;  convemiQiiy  bad  as  be  now  tbojti^t  it,  the  Jeapaed  gentler 
joian  had  ibosQiK^tUQ  jHJfbton moaths  of  siqapoiting;  fi^  hav- 
ing supported  aU  the  n^AMures  of  die  pjiiusters  who  xnade  it^ 
jram  d»e  day  on  wiioh  lie  UKk  his  seat  ia  parliament  ta.t)i^ 
daf  ^QB  which  ^ey  went  out  of  office^  it  was  more  0m^i  pror 
}nd>le  that  he  would  ^m^ve  supported  that  alab»  had  he  bee9 
in  parUaiqu^t  when  ft  took  pl^*  The  fearaad  gendieipan 
'o«ght  to  recollect  that,  on  that  occasion,  no  airrangemeiit  tp 
prevent  &ture  disputes  had  been  promised;  and  that  all  tha> 
was  fot^Bodsed  had  been  performed.  He  ought,  iberefpr^  to 
haire  treated  that  convention  with  less  severity,  if  .not  frc^ 
regard  for  his  former  friends,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  tb^ 
fruit  it  had  produced.  J^  as  hehad  argued,  it  contained  thf 
eeeds  of  the  late  dispute,  which,  in  twenty  years,  bad  grow^i 
po  matority,  and  afforded  an  occasion  for  obtaining  Uus  in^ 
estimable  advantages  which  the  learned  genttemwi  attiibpted 
to  the  present  convention,  so  &r  it  was  acoessaiy  to  th« 
boasled  triumph  of  the  minister,  imd  so  &r,  at  least,  i(  ivap 
entitled  to  the  learned  gentleman's  respect* 

'I3ie  Jeamed  gentleman  had  also  asid,  from  inAm^ft^i^ 
jivbk^  he  no  doxSst  possessed,  but  4)f  wbich.  th^  House  kn^ev 
Clothing,  that  the  advantages  of  the  present  convention  w^rp 
jn  a  great  measure  owing  to  die  length  of  the  negod^tion* 
Had  it  been  but  sufficiently  protracted^  it  was  impossible  tP 
,say vbow  high^e  sum  of  6i;r  gains  mi^t  have  risen  1  But  m 
these  were  facts  known  cmly  to  miiQ8ters»  tibey  formed  an  addih 
ticnal  reason  for  QCHsiing  to  no  vote^  without  Mother  ix^form^tioii. 
Jt  had  been  ampMfied  as  a  great  accession  of  national  Jbo^ 
nour,  that  we  had  broke  throiigh  an  unreasonable  daimf  not 
CHuly  ftrousselves,  but  for  aU  other  nations,  and  that  it  bft- 
•came  the  dignily  cf  ^  sseat  peopleto  destroy  auioh  daims  wheca» 
evet  they  were  ibuiid.  But  would  any  mim  seriously  defep^ 
ihe  romantic  doct^ne,  that  we  were  .to  make  all  other  poweci 
^lofAwhoati  we  jni^t  have  ja  dispute,  JKnoinioeabnird  clai|Ki% 
fMciiapsin  Jio  ^e  connected  with  it,  before  wej^^ceed^o  W 
jMOMaanadatjion  ?  On  ithis  pisncqple^  aoigfat  his  mtijesty  be  a^ 
4bBkdQsd  &r  hisididm  to  like  titie  >af  King  ^f  Pranpe^  apd:the 
J(^ing^«)f  jMapIes  and  Sardinia,  lor  styling  .themsdires  i^m^  «f 
dC^MOis  and  Jerussdem.  Ml  that  we  had  to  do  wit^  tibe 
>£lanas/af  pthsr  juations,  hoiseMer.absHivd  they  nngfatibe^  WM| 
^pd»enihey<WBie  made  theoccadon  of  difference,  toinfii|||:on 
thdr  being  so  aegulstted  as  ito  iprevent  disputes  in  jjTuture.  tQf 
idiose iWlip  had:been  iooncemed  in  the  con:renti<m«f  falklam} 
\idan<i9,  the  had  ithe  JionouT  cf  living  in  habiti  ot'bisndAig 
nvilb  acone:  others  were  membens  |if  die^pr^aentadmiittslnif 
iioo,  4md  might '  be  supposed  4o  di«v94itoiied  Af^^^ 
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that  transaction,  by  the  ^eat  and  important  services  to  which 
they  had  lent  their  aid  in'  that  capacity*    It  was,  therefore, 
rather  hard  to  revive  the  opprobrious  memoir  of  that  measure^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  reflected  compliment  to  we  minister — not 
the  minister  in  whose  office  the  business  of  the  convention  was 
transacted,  but  the  minister  who  presented  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  whom  all  the  honour  of  it  was  attributed, 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  single  act,  from  the  fondness  that 
had  lately  prevailed  of  praising  men  who  were  present.    Of 
that  honour,  however,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  ougbt 
to  have  their  share,  and  it  was  unkind  to  allude  to  the  pusilla- 
nimous convention  of  Falkland  Islands,  as  it  was  now  called, 
when  the  president  of  the^  council  had  atoned  for  his  share  of 
the  demerit  of  that  transaction,  by  his  share  of  the  merit  of 
this.     It  was  evident,  however,  that  we  had  fallen  short  of  our 
first  object.     The  reparation  promised  was  incomplete,  and 
what  was  promised  had  not  been  performed.     On  the  point 
of  honour  we  had  nothing  to  boast;  for  the  ground  of  our 
triumph,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  arrangement  made  for 
preventing  future  disputes. 

He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  occasion  was  ikvourable 
for  settlinjg  all  disputes  respecting  the  undefined  claims  of 
Spain.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, when  he  presented  his  majesty's  message  to  the  House, 
had  «aid,  that  full  and  complete  satisfaction  must  be  obtained 
for  the  insult  o£Pered  to  the  national  honour,  previous  to 
any  discussion  of  the  contested  right,  and  that  no  satis&c- 
tion  would  be  considered  as  complete,  which  did  not  take 
away  the  ground  of  future  quarrel.  This  determination  the 
House  adopted,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  avoiding 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  a  tedious  discussion  of  a  question 
of  right.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business,  however,  a  con- 
trary mode  had  been  adopted.  We  had  contrived  to  bring 
the  question  of  right  into  discussion  almost  in  the  very  first 
instance,  and  after  satis&ction  for  the  insult  was  ofiered 
4aid  accepted,  the  convention,  which  thus  became  a  distinct 
•^ject,  had  cost  as  much  as  the  reparation  for  our  injured 
^noor.  The  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  triumph  in  thii 
expence,  and  demanded,  whether  it  could  be  considered 
as  bearing  a  comparison  to  what  it  had  been  the  means  of 
.  obtaining  ?  In  estimating  %what  we  had  obtained,  we  must  take 
into  the  account  what  we  bad  concealed;  and  by  this  cri- 
terion he  should  try  the  second  part  of  the  convention* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  he  bad  heard  noting  bnt 
rodomontade  about  our  acquisition — nothing,  but  of  new 
sources  of.  trade,  new  objects  of  enterprize,  new.  oceans  and 
new  C0QtiiieEit&  opwed  to  t^e  activity  of  our  merchants  and 
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the  courage  of  our  sailors !  Such  flowers  of  rhetoric  were 
elegant  embellishments,  equally  convenient  to  give  force  to 
argument,  or  to  conceal  the  want  of  it:  but,  was  it  true  that 
we  had  opened  any  of  those  sources,  or  made  a  single  acquii- 
sition?  An  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke  immediately 
before  him, .  (Mr.  Ryder,)  had  put  the  question  on  its  true 
grounds.  Having  caught  the  contagion  of  the  speakers  who 
preceded  him  on  the  same  side,  he  had  talked  of  gaining  and 
acquiring,  but,  in  the  progress  of  his  argument,  he  had  very 
properly  "stated  that  we  had  acquired  nothing,  but  only  ol)-* 
tained  security  for  what  we  possessed  before.  This  was  pre* 
cisely  what  we  had  obtfuned;  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  because 
it  was  often  wise  to  give  up  part  of  an  unlimited  right,  to 
secure  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  rest ;  but  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  estimated  by  comparing  what  we  gave  up  with 
what  we  retained. 

What,  then,  was  the  extent  of  our  rights  before  the  Con^ 
vention  -r-  (whether  admitted  or  denied  by  Spain  was  of  no 
consequence)-^ and  to  what  extent  were  they  now  secured 
to  us?  We  possessed  and  exercised  the  free  navigation  of  the 
pacific  ocean,  without  restraint  or  limitation.  We  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  right  of  carrying  on  fisheries  in  the 
south  sea^,  equally  unlimited.  .  This  was  no  barren  right, 
but  a  right  ot  which  we  had  availed  ourselves,  as  appeared 
by  the  papers  on  the  table,  which  shewed  that  the  produce 
of  it  had  increased  in  five  years  from  twelve  to  ninetv-seven 
thousand  pounds.  This  estate  we  had,  and  were  daily  im- 
proving; it  was  not  to  be  disgraced  by  the  name  of  an  ac- 
quisition. .  The  admission  of  part  of  these  rights  by  Spain 
was  all  we  had  obtained.  It  remained  to  enquire  what  it 
had  cost.  Our  right  before  was  to  settle  ia  any  part  of  South  ' 
or  North-west  America,  not  fortified  against  us  by  previous 
occupancy,  and  we  were  now  restricts  to  settle  in  certain 
places  only,  and  under  certain  i:estrictions.  This  was  an  im- 
portant concession  on  our  part.  Our  rights  of  fishing  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  ocean,  and  now  it  too  was  limited  and  to 
be  carried  on  within  certain  distances  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Our  right  of  making  settlements  was  not,  as  now, 
a  right  to  build  huts,  but  to  plant  colonies,  if  we  thought 
proper.     Surely  these  were  not  acquisitions,  or  rather  con- 

auests,  as  they  must  be  considered,  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
le  triumphant  langua^  3  respecting  them,  but  great  and  im- 
portant concessions  I  Every  new  regulation  was  a  concession, 
not  ^n  acquisition.  It  was,  indeed,  said,  in  his  majesty's 
message  to  both  Houses  of  parliament,  that  a  claim  was  as- 
serted by  Spain  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and  seas  m 
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tibat  part  of  the  world  t  but,  was  a  message  from  his  majesty 
a  sufficient  authori^  to  the  House  for  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  claims  of  Spain?  An  honourable  baronet  had  ssiii 
*.  Look  into  aU  the  treaties,  from  the  time  of  Charles  die 
Second  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  there  the  rotnantic  and 
unwarrantable  claims  bf  Spain  will  appear/  Were  that 
statetnetit  correct,  the  consequence  must  be,  thai  our  claims 
on  Spaih  were  unjust  and  unwarrantable,  and  insisting  on 
them  a  direct  Violation  of  the  faitli  of  treaties;  because,  where^- 
ever  the  claitns  of  Spain  were  recorded,  the  concessions  of* 
Great  Britain  were  recorded  also.  But  he  rejoiced  for  his 
country  that  it  was  not  so.  He  was  as  much  a  friend  to  the 
claims  of  Spain,  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  Couftt 
Florida  Blanca,  or  any  Spanish  minister,  because  they  were 
founded  in  justice.  These  were  an  exclusive  right  of  terri- 
tory,  navigation,  and  commerce,  on  the  seas  and  coasts  of 
Spanish  America.  The  absurd  and  extravagant  claims  arose 
from  extending  the  term  Spanish'  America,  to  seas  and  coasts 
where  Spain  had  ho  iright  of  occupancy,  and  in  this  exten- 
sion of  the  term  had  every  one  of  our  preceding  disputds 
libout  tlie  claims  of  Spain  originated.  To  what  did  we  object 
before,  but  to  the  indefinite  umits  of  Spanish  America  ?  The 
objection  still  remained ;  for  the  limits  of  Spanish  America 
were  still  undefined;  not,  perhaps,  in  a  way  so  likely  to 
create  disputes  as  formerly,  but  still  sutiSciently  vague  and 
uncertain  to  afford  a  pretext  where  there  was  a  previous 
disposition  to  quarrel. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  abstractedly  considered,  Wfe  had 
gained  nothingi  We  had  renounced  the  rigtt  of  permanent 
settlement  on  the  whole  extent  of  South  America,  and  wher^ 
the  admitted  right  of  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast  com- 
menced was  completely  tmdefined.  If  it  was  said  at  Nqotka, 
we  did  hot  know  that  Nootka  would  be  restored.  It  Was, 
indeed,  stipulated  by  the  first  article  of  the  convention,  that 
ail  the  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  of  which  We  had  been 
dispossessed  about  the  month  of  April  1789,  were  to  be  re- 
stored; Why,  about  the  month  of  April  was  mentioned  in 
so  indefinite  a  way,  a  learned  gentleman  had  endeavoured 
to  explain,  by  saying  that  there  was  danger  ift  Inentioning 
a  particular  day^  because  if  any  mistake  of  date  should  occurj 
that  might  give  rise  to  dispute.  If  Captain  Meal-efe's  au- 
thority was  good  for  any  thing,  it  was  surely  good  for  th^ 
date  at  which  his  ship  was  takeh,  and  that,  by  his  own 
Account,  was  oh  the  13th  of  May.  MTiy  about  the  monfli 
of  April  was  insetted  as  the  date  of  A*^hat  happened  in  May, 
being  on  the  face  of  it  unaccountable,  gave  feason  to  imagine 
that  it  was  dohfe  to  answer  some  purpose,  and  consequently 


txeited  suiiuciaD.  Bj  the  seooad  •nicH  it  was  p?o?i4eA^ 
that  every  thiM  of  which  eitheir  p^t^  bad  Wa  lorcibl]^ 
cBqMMsessed  bjr  £e  other,  sndMequ^t  to  the  m<mth  of  ApriJc 
should  be  restored,  or  a  just  compenaatioQ  Q9Ade.  Nqw,  ntk 
thercf  was  some  ground  to  believe  that  we  had  hem  disppt* 
seised  of  Nootka  subsequent  to  that  period,  how  could  we  he 
sure  that  Spain,  instead  of  restoring  it,  would  uot  office  4 
compensation?  The  learned  g»ikinaii  siid  it  w^  otherwise 
agreed  upon*  If  he  knew  that,  he  hn^w  Kiore  than  the 
House  knew.  They  were  allowed  no  inliDtr»iat}Qn;  they  were 
diraoled  to  read  the  text  straight  forvrwi  as  it  were  with 
Uiiik^rs  en  their  eyes,  to  prevent  them  from  looking  to  th^ 
right  or  left.  By  the  third  article^  tire  are  authorised  t^ 
navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  ScHith  Seas  unmolestedy  f(^ 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  our  fisheries  and  to  land  on  thf 
unsettled  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives; 
but  after  this  pompous  recognition  of  n^ht  to  nav^atioq^ 
fisher}^  and  conuneree,  comes  anotheir  arllde^  the  sixths 
which  takes  away  all  right  of  landing,  and  erecting  evesi 
tempOTary  huts  for  any  purpose  but  tmt  of  GBLXxyixkg  cm  the 
&thery,  and  amounts  to  a  complete  derehction  of  all  right  to 
settle  in  any  way  fear  the  purpose  of  cwimeree  with  th? 
natiTes. 

If  he  were  asked  what  was  the  value  of  the  pagirt  of  South 
America,  to  which  we  had  thus  renomced  all  claims  he 
would  answer,  that  he  had  no  means  •.of  judging  buit  by  the 
accoimts  that  had  been  given  of  it;  nor  was  its  intrinsic  value 
of  any  eonsequenoe.  ft  had  htmx  described  by  an  hoi[|our- 
aUe  magistrate  as  a  bleak  and  inhos^pitable  x^io%  productive 
of  nothing;  and  by  another  honottrajl^egei«tlefnan»  as  conr 
tainine  mines  of  unknown  and  ineslimable  valuew  These 
were  ngurative  mines^  no  doidbt;  but  wliorth^  figurative  or 
reid,  miat  reason  had  we  to  deprive  Qursdh^es  ^  any  pro- 
bable or  pos»ble  advantage  that  might  be  drawn  firom  it 
without  an  equivalent?  Were  ho,  however,  to  adnut*  that  it 
was  a  tract  of  country  from  which  we  w^re  likely  tp  reap  UP 
advantage^  and  in  which  we  should  probably  never  Ibnn  a 
settlement,  in  bestowing  a  boon,  the  value  to  him  that  re* 
cdved  was  as  much  to  oe  oonsidered  as  the  worth  to  him 
that  gave,  ft  was^  p^haps,  of  little  value  tp  us»  but  it  was 
of  great  value  to  %>ain.  To  remove  all  possibiUty  of  our 
eiver  fimxmg  a  settlement  to  the  south  of  her  American  qq- 
lonies,  was  an  object  for  which  she  would  have  been  wiUiug 
to  pay  a  liberal  price.  Ministers  who  had  been  nieditating 
a  war  against  her,  pii^t  know  better  than  he  the  horror 
whioh  ^e  always  felt  at  the  idea  of  her  Ammoan  colomi;^ 
being  visited  Ky  voy  Eurcqpean  power.    But,  indQmtd^ 
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e^  the  anxious  jealousy  with  whidi  she  had'  always  watched 
those' colonies,  he  knew  that  the  vicinity  of  an  enlightened 
^d  free  people  would  be  considered  l^  her  as  an  object 
of  antipathy  and  dread.  In  renouncing  all  right  to  niake, 
settlements  in  South  America,  we  had  civen  to  Spain  what 
she  ccoisidered  as  inestimable,  and  had  m  return  been  can" 
tentedwitb  dross^ 

If  the  southern  whale  fishery  was  of  the  ereat  importance 
it  was  stated  to  be,  in  respect  to  it  also,  we  had  made  a  con- 
cession of  ffreat  moment.  He  would,  not  dwell  on  what  he 
had  been  tdd,  of  the  most  valuable  fish  being  only  to  be  found 
near  the  shore,  or  of  their  making  to  it,  when  wounded,  sA 
,  to  a  place  of  shelter,  because  it  was  to  him  only  matter  of 
^report;  but  lie  knew,  as  a  politician,  that  a  restriction  fircxm 
approaching  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast,  was  a  demark- 
ation  of  limits  not  calculated  to  give  security,  but  to  create 
dispute.  His  majesty  engaged  by  the  fourth  article  to  take 
the  most  efiectual  measures  to  prevent  the  fishery  finom  bdng 
made  a  pretext  for  smuggling,  which  if  .he  did  not,  the  whole 
treaty  fell  to  ^  the  ground.  How  was  that  to  be  done  on  a 
distant  coast,  which  all  the  vigilance  of  government  could 
not  do  on  our  own  ?  If  the  words  ^<  effectual  measures"  were 
to  be  liberally  interpreted  the  best  measures  in  his-power, 
what  measures  was  it  in  his  power  to  take^  that,  imder  such 
a  limit  of  navigation,  would  protect  the  honest  and  check  the ' 
fraudulent  navigator?  All  the  skill  of  the  most  tried  expe» 
ri^ic^,  aided  by  the  nicest  mathematical  instruments  that 
the  singular  ingenuity  of  our  artists,  superior  as  they  were  to 
those  of  any  oSier .  ace  or  nation,  could  fomish,  would  never 
enable  any  Inan  to  observe  such  a  line  with  certainty;  and 
if  transgressors  were  to  be  subjected  to  any  penalty,  which 
&ey  must  necessarily  be  to.  prevent  transgression,  by  what 
rule  of  proof  was  it  to  be  ascertained  that  it  had  (xc  had  not 
been  transgressed,  or  that  one  man  had  gone  within  it  unin- 
tendon^y  and  innocently,  and  another  wilfully  and  frau- 
dulently ?  How  was  that  protection  to  the  innocent  and 
punishment  to  the  guilty,  to  which  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects were  ^ititled,  to  be  measured  out?  If  mariners  were  to 
be  warned,  it  should  be  said  to  plain  n]ten,  ^^  Pass  not  the 
mouth  of  such  a  river,  sail  not  beyond  such  a  cape/'  But 
it  was  a  strange  and  impracticable  instruction,  to  direct  them 
not  to  approadi  within  thirty  miles  of  a  shore  which  they  had 
never  seen. 

We  were  allowed  to  settle  to  the  north  of  the  parts  occuf 
pied  by  Spain,  and  to  biiild  temporary  huts  to  the  south ; 
and  the  limits  beyond  which  we  were  to  do  this^  were  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  vague  description^  not  by  any  certainmark 
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of  (dace.    To  this,   said  a  learned  ^ntleman,  those  who' 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  n^ociation  had  no  right  to 
ol^ect)  because,  to  have  settled  the  limits  of  Spanish  oecu- 
P^^cj^   hy  any  precise  line^   would  have  protracted  it  still 
&rther.   It  was  a  sinffular  argument  in  favour  of  a  negodation^ 
that  althou^  it  had  been  long,  when  concluded,  it  was  still 
incomplete;  and  it  was   equaUy  singular,   that  that  wfadch 
had  not  been  done  should  be  mentioned  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  its  length*.    The  learned  gc^ntleman  had,  however,  said,, 
that  we,  not  knowing  the  exact  extent  of  Spanidi  occupancy, 
might  have  been  liable  to  be  deceived  and  defraud^  of  part 
ef  this  open  territory,  had  we  agreed  on  a  precise  limit  in  the 
first  instance,  and  concluded  his  drfence,  by  observing,  that 
the  territory  was  not  of  much  value^  and  that  a  few  miles 
more  or  less  was  not  worth  contending  for.    In  this  conclu- 
flion  he  was  ready  to  concur.     Certainty  was  of  much  more 
value  than  extent  of  territory,  and  therefore  he  would  have 
thought  it  good  policy  to  obtain  a  precise  lin^  in  the  first 
instance^  on  such  an  account  as  Spain  chose  to  give  of  the 
limits  of  her  occupancy,  even  if  diat  should  have  been  ob« 
t^ed  at  the  expence  of  a  few  leagues  of  countiy.     Thus  we 
had  given  up  all  right  to  settle^  except  for  temporary  pur^^ 
poses,  to  the  south  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  or  in  the  in- 
tervals between  them,  where  they  happened  to  be  distant. 
We  had  obtained  an  admission  of  our  right  to  settle  to  the 
north,  and  even  that  we  had  not  obtained  with  clearness. 
As  ^^  Spanish  settlements"  were  the  only  mark  of  limits^ 
suppose  we  were  to  meet  with  one  farther  to  the  north  than 
we  expected,  and  a  djspute  to  arise  whether  it  was  new  or 
old;  it  would  be  some  difficulty  to  send  out  builders  to  de» 
dd^  from  the  state  and  condition  of  the  materials,  whedier 
4fae  buildings  were  new  or  old,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty.     He  recollected,  brfore  the  passing  of  Mr* 
Greaville's  bill  for  the  trial  of  contested  elections,  that  lawyers 
in  die  House  of  Commons,  both  above  and  below  the  bar, 
had  argued  on  election  petitions,   very  little  to  their  own 
honour  or  the  credit  of  the  profession^    According  to  them^ 
it  was  not  the  length  of  residence  in  a  place  that  constituted 
the  right  of  habitation,  but  the  animus  morandi  of  the  'red** 
dent;  so  under  the  convention,  it  might  come  to  be  asserted 
that  it  was  not  actual  occupancy  that  constituted  a  settlement, 
hat  the  animus  morandi  of  the  settler.     It  reminded  him  of 
a  lawyer^s  ¥dll,  drawn  by  himself,  with  a  note  in  the  margin 
of  a  particular  clause,  *^  This  will  afford  room  for  an  ex* 
cellent  disquisition,  in  the  court  of  chancery."     With  equal 
propriety,  and  full  as  much  truth,   might  those  who  had 
^^lled  the  late  negociation^  for  the  occasion  it  had  giv«a 
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to  shew  the  vigoar  and  promptitude!  of  the  national  r«M«rces^ 
write  in  the  margin  of  most  of  the  articles,  *^  Thk  will  alford 
an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  ftiture  display  of  die  pow€f 
aind  en^gy  of  Great  Britain/*  Were  the  points  of  dii^ut^ 
to  come  immediately  before  liberal  and  enlightened  men,  ad 
the  ministers  of  the  two  countries  might  always  be  supposed 
to  be,  they  would  easily  agree  on  the  explanation;  but  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  in  making  treaties,  not  so  much  hf 
whom,  as  for  whom  they  were  made.  Tlie  makers,  excq^tt 
where  invasion  was  intended,  would  eadly  understand  them. 
Kot  so  those  who  were  to  act  upcm  them,  who  might  e&im 
be  ignorant  or  interested -men,  and  when  a  dispute  eno^ 
arose  and  an  infracticoi  of  treaty  was  committed,  eveaty  mi* 
luster  f<^t  a  laudable  pride  in  protecting  the  subjects  of  his 
own  country.  An  honourable  alderman  TCurtis)  had  in-» 
timated  his  resolution  of  engaging  in  the  tur  trade^  on  &0 
strength  of  a  notable  discovery  he  had  made,  that  the  Chinese^ 
when  they  mean  to  buy,  are  indifferent  what  price  they  pay. 
If  the  accounts  given  by  writers  were  to  be  credited,  the 
honourable  magistrate  had  found  a  market  conadsting  of  sixty 
millions  of  consumers,  all  ready  to  buy,  and  at  any  price  i 
and  were  he  next  to  find  out  a  spot  oh  the  Afoerican  coast 
particularly  favourable  for  collecting  furs,  although  for  such 
a  market  any  place  where  furs  could  be  found  would  be 
almost  as  good*  as  another,  l^  what  rule  could  he  ascertain 
Aat  it  was  tiot  within  the  limits  of  the  next  l^ianish  settle- 
ment, were  the  Spaniards  to  assert  that  it  was  ?  On  having 
fixed  the  precise  line,  by  information  perhaps  known  to  ^ 
ministers,  beyond  which  the  rival  collectors  c^  fors  wexe 
not  to  pass,  although  he  himself  wouM  undoubtedly  obsenre 
k,  how  could  he  provide  against  its  being  transgressed  by 
those  whom  he  employed?  By  what  means  wore  dii^utes 
about  this  limit  to  be  settled,  dbould  any  arise?  Henoe^  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  all  that  respected  the  limits  of  navi- 
gation, in  all  that  regarded  the  limits  of  settlement,  if  ever 
were  was  a  convention  framed  and  contrived  to  perpetuate^ 
instead  of  preventing  disputes,  this  was  such  a  convention. 

On  the  sevaith  artide,  directing  that  in  all  cases  of  in&ac^ 
tion,  ccmiplaint  shall  be  made  by  the  officers  of  either  parly^ 
before  committing  any  act  of  violence,  he  appealed  to  the  re^ 
collection  of  the  House,  whether  it  had  ev^  been  hia  pnM> 
tice  to  argue  against  the  interest  of  his  country  with  foragn 
powers ;  but  of  this  article,  he  was  afraid  the  literal  mean- 
ing was  too  good  for  llie  practical  interpretation  of  it  to  be 
die  same.  If  l^ain  was  to  appoint  no  officers  to  protect  the 
exclusive  trade  (^her  colonies,  or  if  those  officers  were  neit- 
flier  to  stop  or  detain  an  interloj^er,  without  a  formal  eom^ 


ptfSat  €Et^  nmde  tKrcm^  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  Bri*> 
iMl  ^orttt,  tfcetf,  indeed,  tve  had  not  only  secured  our  right 
of  tftBdMg  to  the  unsettled  coasts  of  America,  but  we  bad 
ope<L0d  the  yfAtd^  trade  of  the  Spcmish  colonies  to  all  whd 
iftJ^t!  chttte  to  Avtstl  them^kes  of  the  privilege.  W  this 
article  hctffusttJrerefore  doabt,  fromits  extreme  goodness, 
2«  it  was  ittipoffiftble  to  beliete  that  any  article  could  be  ob* 
sf*rfdd  to  the  extent  to  which  the  literal  observance  of  this 
cfM  WotlTd  lead. 

Thiis  he  had  shewn  that  the  treaty  Was  a  treaity  of  cbn<* 
cession^  and  not  of  acquisitions;  that  admitting,  as  he  did 
sSMi,  tW  propriety  of  conceding  part  of  our  general  rigrhtff 
to  secure  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  rest,  we  had  ^ven 
xtp  what  was  of  infinite  yalue  to  l^in,  and  retained  what 
icould  never  be  of  much  value  to  ourselves ;  and  that  what  we 
lUtd  retadned,  Was  fkj  vague  in  descrij^tion,  so  undefined  in 
Mndts,  dnd  consequently  so  liable  to  be  again  disputed,  that 
wc*  hiUl  conceded  much  more  in  point  of  right  than  we  had 
g^ed  in  point  of  security. 

Such  being  his  opinion  of  the  convention,  considered  on  it§ 
own  internal  evidence,  which  was  all  the  means  of  judging 
sfUow^  to  the  Honse,  it  would  not  perhaps^  appear  in  a  much 
more  &vonrabIe  point  of  view,  when  considered  relatively 
vrith  respect  to  the  general  state  of  European  politics.  If  it 
had  &ny  secret  connection  with  foreign  politic^  it  seemed  to 
b&^  been  as  ineffectual  in  obtaming  its  real  as  its  ostensiMfr 
dt^ect  Bnte  the  affiiir  of  HcAland,  in  1787,  we  had  no 
room  to  boast  of  any  step  we  had  t^en  in  the  poHtics  of 
foreign  pOwers»  If  we  had  meant  to  humble  Russia  and 
compel  her  to  agree  to  a  general  peace,  we  had  &iled.  Tli^ 
King  of  Sweden  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making^ 
a  i^eparate  peace  with  Russia,  not  only  without  our  ooncnr* 
rehce,  bilt  wfthont  our  knowled^;  and  thus  had  we  been 
lowered  In  the  consideration  of  Sairope.  We  had  suflered  a 
new  Ally  to  be  Wrested  from  us,  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  an  andent  friend,  without  depriving  her  of  the  power  to 
injure  us. 

iTie  measure  of  I787  was  now  said  to  have  been  a  good 
measure,  but  far  inferior  in  all  respects  to  tJie  present  conven- 
tion. Between  the  two  tha*e  could  be  no  comparison,  had 
the  affiance  of  Holland  been  all  that  was  gained  by  the 
fbrmer.  TTiat  alliance  he  con^dered  as  of  more  importance 
to  this  cotint^  than  all  the  trade  of  the  SpaniA  colonies  i 
and  besides  its  intrinsic  advantages,  it  led  to  many  great 
Aings;  but  if,  by  a  mistaken  application  Of  a  good  principle, 
the  consequence  of  it  had  been  to  provoke  a  junction  of  the 
nordiern  powets  against  us,  it  was  perhaps,  more  to  be  re- 
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gretted  as  a  misfortune  than  extolled  as  a  prosperous  event. 
We  bad  seen  nothing  lately  hi  the  court  of  Spain  that  indU 
cated  a  friendly  disjposition  to  this  country ;  and  the  language 
of  the  present  debate  had  not  been  very  conciliating;  nor 
could  we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  quarter,  where  our  interference 
in  foreign  politics  had  contributed  to  our  own  security.  If 
the  convention  was  neither  good  in  itself,  nor  the  objects 
more  immediately  connected  with  it  good,  on  what  ground 
was  it  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  House?  It  was  easy 
to  talk  pompously  of  uie  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  a 
country,  but  it  was  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  they  were 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  what  they  said  but  by  what  they  did. 
While  we  talked  of  our  prosperity,  we  seemed  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  enjoy  it  In  our  words  was  confidence,  in  our  acts 
^as  fear. 

He  had  approved  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  because  he  thought  the  strength  it  gave 
w:ould  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  part  of  our 
standing  force  at  home.  In  thatj  however,  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed ;  for  it  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  that 
very  force  of  which  he  expected  a  reduction.  Had  he  ap- 
proved of  the  convention  on  its  merits,  as  a  treaty  for  ad- 
justing a  dispute,  he  shpuld  have  felt  alarm  at  the  continuance 
of  armaments,  after  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  they 
were  equipped*  was  effected,  and  have  withheld  his  appro- 
bation till  better  informed.  It  was  curious  to  see  a  minister, 
who  called  himself  a  minister  of  economy,  increasing  our 
establishments  in  every  department,  and  still  holding  out  the 
delusion  of  saving  and  econom}'.  The  recovery  of  the  al- 
liance of  Holland  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  except  that  of  seizing  the  &vour- 
able  opportunity,  when  it  obtruded  itself  on  our  attention, 
but  to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Hie  same 
fortune,  aided  by  the  weakness  and  meliorated  policy  of 
France,  had  placed  us  in  the  elevated  situation  which  we 
now  held.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  when  he  looked 
round  for  the  symptoms  of  our  glory,  when  he  looked  to  see  ' 
pur  alliance  respected  by  ancient  Mends,  and  courted  by 
new,  he  saw  it  rejected  by  one  power,  and  renounced  bv 
another.  When  he  looked  for  the  security,  which  so  much 
prosperity  mi^ht  be  expected  to  give,  he  found  that  we  were 
adding  ten  sail  of  the  line  to.  the  ordinary  establishment  of 
our  navy,  and  100,000/.  to  the  annual  expence  of  our  aiTxiy- 
These  might  be  the  causes,  but  were  not  surely  the  symptoms, 
of  security.  Were  the  situation  <rf  which  we  boasted,  our 
real  situation,  we  should  act  with  as  much  consistency  as  the 
man  of  pure  honour,  unsuspected  intention,  and  undoubted 
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Talour,  who  living  feared  by  his  enemies,  loved  by  his  friends, 
and  respected  by  his  acquaintance,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
comfortable  security  of  a  situation  so  enviable,  should  be 
filling  hiss  house  and  encumbering  his  person  with  guns, 
swords,  and  pistols.  It  was  not  true,  as  had  been  asserted, 
that  there  was  any  intricacy  in  the  question  of  right  between 
us  and  Spain,  had  it  been  thought  expedient  to  bring  it  &irly 
to  discussion.  It  stood  on  the  general  principle  by  which  all 
European  nations  were  governed  in  forming  settlements, 
namely,  that  where  the  subjects  of  no  power  had  settled,  those 
of  every  other  had  a  right  to  settle.  .  On  the  whole^  as  he 
could  not  yesterday  give  a  vote  of  blind  confidence,  so  neither 
could  he  now  of  blmd  admiration.  He  should,  therefore^ 
vote  for  the  motion  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Fox.    After  which  the  House  divided 
on  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn* 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»  .  «  I  Sir  J.  Erskine  7  ,  ^  ,         xr^„„  f  Sir  W.  Young  1 
Y*^«  iMr.  Adam        J  '^3 Noes  ^^^  ^^     ^  j  247. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.     Then  the  main  question  being 
put,  the  address  was  agreed  to. 


Abatehient  of  an  Impeachment  by  a  Dissolution  ot 
Parliament. 

December  23. 

THE  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to 
the  dearest  privileges  of  that  House,  but  to  the  very  existence 
pf  the  constitution  itself.  The  question  was,  Whether  an  impeach- 
ment, brought  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  assembled,  in 
their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  did  not 
remain  in  statu  quo,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  a  dissolu- 
tion? On  the  X7th  of  December,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
Honse^  Sir  Peter  Burrell  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  **  That 
it  appears,  that  an  impeachment  by  this  House,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parhament  assembled,  and  of  all  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  late 
governor  general  of  Bengal,  mr  sundry  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, is  now  depending."  Mr.  Erskme  wishing  to  eain  time  for 
deliberatiooi  moved,  '^  'Diat  Sir  Peter  Burrell  might  leave  the 
chaiPt"  A  debate  which  lasted,  by  adjournitients,  three  days, 
fjDsued*    Mr*  Erskine,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  endeavoured  to 
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^Bhew,  that  ia  consequence  of  the  diseolution  ni  parliaonent,  the  ioh 
'peachment  had  abated,  and  on  this  ground  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.Hardingey  Mr.Mitfordy  Sir  John  Scott»  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  principally  lawyers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr,  Burke,  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.Dundas,  and  Mr.  Addington  the  Speaker, 
On  the  third  da^^  of  the  debate,  after  Sir  John  Scott  the  solicitor 
gepercd,  bad  douvered  his  sentiments, 

Mr.  FoK  rose  and  said,  that  after  the  questioii  had  been  so 
folly  debated,  the  cominittee  could  not  be  expected  to  listen 
irith  much  patiience  to  any  additional  arguments  upon  it 
The  constitutional  principle  had  been  so  ably  and  so  elo* 
quendy  supported  on  precedent,  analogy,  and  reason;  the 
fallacies  yrged  against  it,  so  (xnnpletely  exposed,  and  the  ar- 
guments so  fully  conftited,  that  he  was  afraid  that  to  say  any 
Sling  further  upon  it,  would  have  more  the  appearance  of 
personal  vanity  tfian  of  a  desire  to  convince.  He  should  ^lere- 
jfore,  have  been  contented  to  leave  it  where  it  stood;  but,  hav*- 
ing  been  alwitys  zealous  in  suppjCMrting  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  on  some  occasions,  contrary  to  the 
-opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  agreed  on  other  points,  he 
i^ought  it  his  duty  to  give  something  more  than  a  silent  vote 
in  support  of  a  question,  in  the  &te  of  wjbich  all  theur  privi- 
Jeges  were  involved. 

The  question  was,  indeed,  of  great  importance.  Of  such 
importance,  as  he  defied  human  wit,  or  human  eloquence  to 
exaggerate — no  less  than  whether  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  firee  donstitution,  under  which  every  act  of  govern- 
ment was  subject  to  enquiry,  and  accompanied  with  responsi* 
bility;  or,  whether  power  might  be  exercised  without  con? 
troul,  and  without  any  nptionaui  inquest  to  take  cognizance  of 
jts  abuse.  Those  who  diluted  the  right  of  the  Commons  to 
proceed  on  an  impeachment  after  a  dissolution,  had  argued 
from  a  F(q)eliticm  of  the  same  precedents,  first  re&rred  to, 
^and  very  ably  comm^i^  upon  bv  &e  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  'fin^  of^KMsed  an  uamediate  deciciion.  All  ^ 
argumentB  on  Aose  i»eeedentB  had  been  answered  with  sp 
much  ability  by  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  cS  die 
exchequer,  as  to  render  any  other  answer  unnecessary.  Of 
this,  those  who  contended  that  the  Commons  had  no  such 
.right,  seemed  to  have  been  aware.  They  appeared  to  have 
«aid  to  themselves,  <<  the  first  speech  on  4lie  precedents  con- 
Itwed  all  that  can  .be  ur^ed  with  any  |>lausibilily.  Thai 
apeeoh  lias  been  so  iiilly,  so  irresistibly  anBiiseved,  that  all  we 
can  now  do,  is,  to  wsetten  the  impression  of  the  ^^msmathy 
Tepetition;  tf  we  cmnet  convince,  we  tni^  yet  ^oonfound." 
Repetition  vras  accordingly  tried.  Otb^  }eamed  gentlemen 
»5 
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iud  xiwii^  and,  iostoftd  of  taking  «ew  ground,  had  gdoe  over 
the  same  precedents,  built  on  them  the  same  argaments,  and 
dedaised  die  same  cooclastons,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Becoiid  answer  would  be  less  able  than  the  first  In  thi% 
bowever,  they  had  been  disa|]^inted«  for  a  second  answer  bjr 
another  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Duhdas)  had  as 
completely  demolished  the  repetition,  as  the  first  overturned 
the  original  argomaits.  Another  attempt,  however,  was 
flaadew  The  routed  precedents  were  aeain  rallied,  and  brought 
into  the  field  by  ipiother  learned  gentleman,  (Sir  John  Soott») 
who  deplared  diat  he  could  not  oomcientiously  vote  that  an 
iaipeachni^t  after  a  dissohiticHi  seauuned  in  itafyi  quo,  un- 
law he  was  first  satisfied  that  muh  a  principle  was  agpeeaUe 
to  die  practice  of  the  courts  below.  This  third  attempt^  fae 
ftared,  would  be  too  sucQeatful,  inasmuch  as  &e  answer  which 
lie  should  fpve  would  be  much  less  able  than  either  of  the 


It  was  not  his  intaition  to  dwett  much  on  the  {Nreoedents 
wHoixh  had  been  so  Jepeatedly  and  so  ably  discussed;  but  to 
Y«(t  l»s  asgumeiit  on  die  g^enend  principle,  that  whatever  was 
jnoonusteutwikh,  or  subversive  of  a  fm  constkution,  oould 
ISiske  no  part;  ii  Ae  law  under  that  constitulioii.  On  the 
precedents,  SioMirever,  the  leiumed  gentleman  who  preceded 
idm,  had  broi^ht  only  one  new  authority,  the  authority  of 
liOfed  Dax^  m^  the«tate  of  his  own  impeachment,  an  author 
^tity  jiHt  as  good  as  Ae  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  be  on 
die  qaestbm  heSbife  the  Houses  and  of  which  w  learned  gen* 
demajn  was  welcome  to  the  Ml  value.  The  dear  and  ex* 
fffesa  rescdution  of  1678,  adopted  on  the  plain  aaidc^  of 
<iiher  jadioifll  proceedings  in  parliameirt,  on  oavefid  aeavchof 
weoedeiKs  and  mature  delibCTation,  that  resolution  on  <vrfiibh 
Mrd  SiMffiird  liad  been  traed,  oonvieted,  and  executed^  had 
been  arraigned  as  an  arbitrary  resohitton,  made  in  bad  times 
to  aerve  «  partictdar  purpose^  and  contrary  to  the  fooner 
fvactice  oi  parliament.  The  peoidiar  hardships  jof  Losd 
<3taffiird'8  case  had  also  been  pathetioaHy  ansirted  upon,  asif 
luty  hardship  or  infinrmality  in  a  parlicidflr  caae  waidd  iMbet 
the  general  princqate. 

After  what  had  been  stated  with  so  mudi  psaoiBiott  and  ao 
much  tni&  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  it  would  <not  wain  be 
ccmtended  tiiat  they  were  bad  times  in  parliaBMBtaiy  bw,  or 
€bat  any  precedent  derived  from  tham  was  to  be  suspeclad 
mearely  on  that  account  I^e  &ct  was,  diat  the  times,  kko. 
oonstit^tional  poinit  of  view,  were  good*  All  that  oould  be 
dharged  iq^  them  was  th^  credulity;  The  people  hsm- 
iraaBM  aad  abutmed  by  repeated  attempts  on  dieLr  l&erlgr, 
wer6,  ^peshBip»,  too  ready  tp  lieten  to  .tfacae  who  wished  lx> 
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take  advantage  of  their  fears;  but  while  some  of  their  actsy 
viewed  coolly,  and  at  a  distance,  might  be  blameabl%  the 
principle  on  which  they  acted  was  good.     The  condemAaticm 
of  Lord  StaiFord,  viewed,  as  we  were  now  enabled  to  view  it, 
divested  of  fear  and  credulity,  and  convinced  that  Oates  ami 
Bedloe,  the  principal  witnesses  against  him,  were  impostor^ 
we  must  naturally  lament.     But  every,  man  who  had  perused 
the  printed  account  of  his  trial,  must  admit  that  it  was  per- 
fectly regular  in  point  of  form,  and  that  the  verdict  of  his 
peers,  believing,  as  they  didj^e  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
was  a  just  verdict,  and  such  as  they  were  bound  in  conscience 
to  pronounce.     In  those  times,  which  were  reprobated  as  in- 
capable of  affording  a  precedent  fit  to  be  followed,  eveiy 
question  necessary  to  stop  an  impeachment,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  king's  prerogative,  had  been  tried,  and  all  bad  been 
baffled  by  the  vigorous  and  constitutional  exertions  of  the 
Commons,  and  ever  since  completely  settled.     The  king  first 
tried  to  stop  the  impeachment  by' refusing  to  appoint  a  lord 
high  steward.     The  Commons  contested  the  point,  agitated 
it  with  the  Lords,  and  it  ended  in  settling  the  commissipn  .of  a 
lord  high  steward,  by  inserting  words  which  have  ever  since 
stood  in  the  commission,    ana  which  make  the  lord  high 
steward  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  court  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     Thus  the  Commons,  without  an .  act  of  parliament, 
established  that  the  king  could  not  stop  an  impeachment  by 
refiising  ta  appoint  a  lord  high  steward,  because  that  office 
was  determined  to  be  unnecessary.     The  king  next  tried  to 
stop  the  impeachment  by  granting  a  pardon  to  Lord  Danby. 
But  here  again  the  prerogative  of  the  king  was  routed  by  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons.     He  would  not  discuss  the  point 
agitated  in  the  conference;  it  was  too  clear;  the  Lords  dis- 
allowed the  pardon  as  a  plea  in  bar,  and  such  a  measure  had 
never  since  been  attempted. 

Disappointed  in  all  these  means  of  saving  Lord  Danby,  the 
king  resolved  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  Here  again  he  was 
foiled;  the  new  House  of  Commons  took  the  business  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  former,  and  arguing  on  the  true,  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  they  enforced  upon  the  soundest  doc- 
trine and  clearest  precedents,  that  notwithstanding  dissolution, 
an  impeachment  remained  in  statu  quo  to  be  proceeded  on  by 
the  new  parliament.  The  guilt  of  Lord  Danby  was,  perhaps> 
as  much  the  guilt  of  the  king  as  his  own.  The  king  had  em- 
ployed his  favourite  to  sell  the  interests  of  bis  people  to  i^  fo- 
reign power,  and  to  barter  away  the  dignity  of  his  crown  for 
a  disgraceful  pension  to  hims^.  Being  so  implicated  in  Jthe 
crime,  he  was  naturally  anions  to  protect  the  instruipent  pf 
%  and  fi)^  that  purpgte  resorted  to  every  e8;emse  ql  his  pr^ 
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rogadt^e  which  the  advice  of  his  nvinister  or  his  own  ingenuity 
could  suggest.  Of  every  one  of  his  measures  on  that  occa- 
sion, Aey  had  a  direct  parliamentary  condemnation*  When 
he  refused  to  appoint  a  lord  steward,  the  appointment  was 
pronounced  unnecessary.  When  he  dissolved  the  parliament, 
it  was  declared  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  disso« 
Intioh.  Fortunate  it  was  for  the  country,  fortunate  for  pos- 
terity, that  the  king  had  had  recourse  to  those  manoeuvres, 
because  it  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  no  shift  or  evasion,  no  abuse  of  prerogative,  no  collusion 
between  the  crown  and  the  criminal,  could  defeat  an  im- 
peachment by  the  Commons. 

Ilie  resolution  of  1678  did  not  make  the  law,  but  declared 
what  the  law  was  before,  and  it  was  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  proceedings  of  1690.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
learned  gentleman  should  have  seized  on  the  precedent  of 
1690,  wim  so  much  eagerness,  after  the  inference  he  attempted 
to  draw  from  it  had  been  so  completely  demolished  by  those 
who  spoke  before  him;  and  admitting  the  inference,  if  it  was 
before  the  law  of  parliament  that  an  impeachment  did  not 
abate  by  a  dissolution,  the  solitary  precedent  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  could  not  alter  it.  On  the  times  in  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  1(^78  was  made,' the  opinion  of  men  who  spoke  of 
them  without  reference  to  any  particular  question,  but  on  a 
general  view  of  our  history  and  constitution,  would  far  out- 
weigh all  that  had  been  said  as  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
Judge  Blackstone^  whose  opinion  was  justly  in  high  esteem, 
had  said,  that  the  parliament  known  by  the  name  of  the 
long  parliament  of  Charles  the  Second  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  in  a  constitutional  view.  In  the  body  of  his 
work,  he  enumerates  many  different  regulations,  which  were 
the  woVk  of  that  parliament,  and  says  that  they  demonstrate 
this  truth,  ^^  that  the  constitution  of'^  England  had  arrived  to 
its  ftdl  vigour,  and  the  true  balance  between  liberty  and  pre- 
rogative was  happily  established  by  law,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  llie  Second."  And  in  a  note  on  that  passage,  he 
says,  **  The  point  of  time,  at  which  I  would  chuse  to  fix  this 
theoretical  perfection  of  our  public  law,  is  the  year  1679; 
after  the  habeas  corpus  act  Was  passed,  and  that  for  licensing 
the  press  had  expired,  though  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  it  were  times  of  great  practical  oppression."  When 
he  granted  Lord  Danby  a  pardon,  it  was  determined  that  the 
king's  pardon  was  not  pleadable  in  b£tr  of  an  impeachment. 
The  order  of  1678,  declaring  the  law,  of  parliament,  was 
therefore  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  any  other  act  of  those 
great  men  who  hlul  done  so  much  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
liberties.    On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Judge  Forst«r,  which 
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no  man  would  treat  a9  a  Ught  antborilyy  9I40  toomned. 
He  declared  expressly  that  in  1690  the  llrords  peterborDugh 
and  Salisbury  were  dispharged  under  the  gfsnerid  pardoD,  and 
not  because  the  impeadbment  preferred  iiffainst  diem  abated 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament;  and  addeid,  that  it  wcwid  be 
harsh  |o  say,  that  after  a  prosecution  wa9  begun  the  high 
oourt  of  parliament  should  not  be  abl^  to  proceed  to  judg* 
ment,  the  end  of  all  prosecution,  without  supplement^  powers 
from  the  crown.  Harsh,  indeed,  it  would  be,  and  ruinous 
to  every  principle  of  constitutional  pheck  «nd  control  by  ^ 
Commons ! 

In  settling  every  contested  point  of  law,  he  would  first 
look  to  usage  and  tnen  to  reason.  There  was  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  law  in  the  common  courts  of  jus* 
tice  and  the  constitutional  law.  For  the  former  he  would 
look  to  usage,  where  that  could  direct  him ;  but  for  the  latltf 
be  would  look  to  reason  in  preference  to  usage,  and  for  this 
reason :  in  ordinary  cases  certainly  was  of  more  value  than 
soundness  of  principle,  but  in  constitutional  law  soundness  of 
principle  was  every  thing.  Certainty  of  usage,  on  a  constitu-^ 
donal  point,  if  that  certainty  was  against  him,  served  only  to 
increase  his  despair,  and  to  drive  him  to  the  last  desperate 
remedy  for  desperate  cases.  The  law  of  impeachment  was 
not  to  be  collected  ^om  the  usage  of  the  courts  of  justice — 
for  whom  was  it  meant  to  controul?  He  should  be  told,  mep 
in  high  stations  who  might  oonunit  crimes  that  the  common 
law  could  not  reach ;  but  he  should  answer,  first  and  princi- 
pally, the  courts  of  justice  themselves.  Let  the  power  of  im- 
peachment be  rendered  nugatory,  and  what  security  was 
there  for  the  integrity  of  judges,  and  the  pure  admini^ation 
pf  justice?  €^is  custodiet  ipsos  custodesf  Were  it  to  be  go* 
vemed  by  absurd  pr  iniquitous  rules  of  practice,  what  di)U8e 
could  it  correct?  He  would  not  imagine  extraordinary  cases 
of  enormity  in  judges,  although  their  responsibili^  l^  im- 
peiachment  was  the  surest  pledge  for  their  integrity.  But  sup- 
pose them  so  devoted  to  Uie  crown  as  to  give  such  a  decisiaD 
as  had  been  given  in  the  case  pf  ship-money.  Suf^ose  then, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  so  pliant  to  the  prevailing  paity 
pf  the  day,  as  to  hang  whigs  one  day  and  tones  anoth^,  un- 
der form  and  colour  of  law,  what  remedy  was  left  if  that  of 
i,iaipeachment  did  not  apply  ?  Were  a  judge  evcon  to  attain  to 
tphat  enormous  pitch  ot  arbitrary  wickedness,  as  to  order  a 
man  to  punishment  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury,  thers 
was  no  mode  of  proceeding  against  him  but  by  impeachmrat. 
When  he  considered  all  this,  he  could  not  but  lament  to  see 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in  that  House^  wiA 
^grnsi  very  honourable  iaceptio|is,  iadeed,  acting,  as  k  were^ 


mkder  mn  fOspA  db  coips^  faming  limuKivm  into  a  sait  of 
pbalanr  to.se£  iq)  tiie  kw  of  the  (miaarjr  couits  of  juslioe^  «s 
paramount  to  the  law  of  parliament,  as  if  they  intended,  what 
2uid  been  diarged  on  the  parliament  of  Parisy  to  erect  an  in- 
temediate  repoblic  between  the  king  and  the  peoplei  to  cn^ 
harn»s  die  one  and  domineer  over  the  other.  Witih  rcmard 
to  the  force  of  precedents  oti  oooustitntioaal  pointy  had  the 
dispesmag  power  claimed  by  the  Stuarts  been  decided  by  pre- 
cedent, it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  to  be  good.  But 
would  any  man  regard  a  precedent  in  such  a  case  ?  Must  he 
not  p«*ceive  that  a  legislature,  £uid  a  diq^eosing  power  in  the 
ccowa  were  things  inoonq»tifaie;  and  that  wheicerer  any  usue 
ajf^peared  aubversive  of  the  constitution,  if  it  had  lasted  for 
one^  en*  for  two  hundred  years,  it  was  not  a  precedent,  bat  em 
usurpation  ? 

But  where  this  new  law  of  impeadbmflnt  which  was  aifeiied 
to  them  failed,  they  were  told  they  mi^ht  proceed  by  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  What  was  gained  by  this,  unless  k 
could  be  made  af^pear  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  paialties  could 
not  be  stopped  it  its  progress  by  the  crown?  Such  abuses,  k 
was  said,  were  not  to  be  siq)p6Bed.  When  control  was  rei* 
mored,  all  abuses  were  to  be  siq^posed.  Aaain,  they  wwe 
told,  that  if  a  minister  advised  the  crown  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liamoit  to  get  rid  of  an  inqieadiment,  they  might  impeaA 
him  again.  By  the  same  iide  he  might  advise  to  disserve 
them  agun;  and  so  they  might  go  on  in^eachiag  and  dia- 
solving  alternately,  with  no  other  e&ct  than  a  mod^ery  of 
justice.  The  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  before  hun  had 
talked  of  referring  an .  impeachment  to  the  people  by  a  disso- 
lution. Although  the  king's  pardon  was  not  pleadable  in  bar 
of  an  impeachment,  the  learned  gentleman  Aoug^t  that  the 
king,  if  he  sh<mld  be  of  c^nion  that  a  person  impeached  was 
a  fit  object  of  danency,  might,  by  dissolving  the  parliament, 
take- the  sense  of  the  people  at  lar^,  wfaeuer  the  impeach- 
ment ought  to  be  renewed  and  wi£  their  accpiesceBGe  pro^ 
duce  all  the  effects  of  a  pwlon.  If  this  was  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's meaning,  the  true  mode  of  carrying  it  into  eflfect  was 
on  the  prinj^pde  that  an  impeadmient  did  not  abate  by  a  dis- 
solution. Ine  king,  by  dissolving  the  parliament,  might 
suq>eud  m  impeachmfflit;  and  it  the  new  representatives 
diosen  by  the  people  i^uld  be  of  opinion  &at  it  oi^t  not 
to  proceed,  there  it  must  end,  and  the  object  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people  would  be  conqiletely  obtained.  But  were  it  esta- 
blished  that  eai  impeachment  after  every  didsoluticm  of  parlia- 
ment must  begm  de  novoy  the  pe<^^  however  zealous  in  the 
prosecution,  could  never  have  the  means  of  bringii^  k  to 
judgmrat,  without  the  «0Qeurrmce  of  the  crowo,  «^  ^to  dis- 
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.sdhre  the  parliamait  would  not  be  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
people,  but  to  foil  them  in  the  exerdse  of  their  most  impor- 
tant privilege. 

It  had  been  remarked,  that  he  himself  had  insisted  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  right  of  the  Commmis  to 
frame  new  articles  of  impeachment  in  any  stase  of  a  trial  in 
which  they  were  prosecutors,  and  even  to  make  the  prisoner's 
own  defence  the  foundation  and  materials  of  such  new  articles. 
This  had  been  considered  as  a  harsh  and  rigorous  extension 
of  privilege;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  undoubted  right  be- 
longing to  the  House,  whose  power  and  privileges  were  greats 
because  their  discretion  was  supposed  to  be  great;  and  he  had 
insisted  upon  it,  not  as  a  right  to  be  exercised  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, pr  a  right  on  which  he  meant  to  act  without  an  ade- 
quate cause,  but  merely  as  a  constitutional  principle  from 
which  to  draw  an  argument  in  support  of  another  point  for 
which  he  was  then  contending.  But  if  the  exercise  of  this 
right  was  considered  as  a  hardship,  how  much  gr^iter  would 
be  the  hardship  if  an  impeachment  were  stopped  by  a  dissolu- 
tion just  as  the  prisoner  had  concluded  his  defence,  and  the 
Commons  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  frame  an  entire  new  set  of  articles  against  him  with 
his  whole  defence  before  them  ?  Yet  such  might  be  the  situ- 
ation of  any  man,  against  whom  an  impeachment  was  pre- 
fiarred,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentleman. 
Another  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  points  on  which 
the  law  of  parliament  turned  were  of  such  nicety  that  none  but 
a  lawyer  could  understand  them.  The  supposed  nicety  proved 
the  fiusity  of  the  argument*.  Were  the  case  so,  how  could 
the  law  of  parliament  be  ever  understood  by  men  of  common 
education  and  plain  understanding,  such  as  composed  the  great 
miyority  of  it  ?  Mueh  more,  how  could  it  have  been  estabhshed 
by  men  of»still  more  ordinary  education  who  composed  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  theory  of  the 
constitution  was  developed  and  explained  ? 

The  next  objection  was  the  want  of  evidence.  They  had, 
it  seemed,  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  on  the  impeach- 
ment during  the  late  parliament,  and  there  was  no^evid^nce 
on  which  they  could  judge  whether  any  thing  had  been  proved 
by  the  managers  appointed  by.  the  late  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  some^mat  strange,  that  professional  men  i^hould  be  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  what  was  known  to  all  the  world  beside. 
But  they  comd  listen  only  to  oral  evidence ;  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  taken  down  and  printed  by  the  direction  of  the 
Lords  for  their  own  information  were  to  lawyers  of  no  use 
whatever;  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  imme- 
diately .before  him^   who  un^rtunat^ly  had   not  attended 
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the  trial;  who  had  not  heard  the  evidence;  who  had 
no  materials  on  which  to  form  his  judgment ;  who  could  not 
suffer  himself  to  read  written  minutes  of  written  evidence^ 
such  as  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial ; 
and  who  was  so  conscientious  that  he  would  not,  as  an  ao- 
cuser,  pray  for  judgment  against  a  man  who,  for  any  thing 
he  knew,  mi^ht  be  innocent;  had  asked  how  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  go  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  demand  judgment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  sup* 
posing  him  to  be  found  guilty  ?  When  the  learned  gentle- 
man came  to  be  attorney-general,  he  would,  vnthout  any. 
scruple  of  conscience,  move  the  court  of  king^s  bench  for 
judgment  against  all  persons  convicted  on  informations  or  in** 
dictinents  by  his  predecessor  in  office;  and  that  on  much 
weaker  evidence  than  the  minutes  of  the  impeachment,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  consider  as  no  evidence  at  all ;  on  no  other 
evidence  than  a  copy  of  the  record ;  and  when  he  came  to  be 
a  jndge^  he  would  even  prcoiounce  judgment  on  what  he  must 
consider  as  still  weaker  evidence^  namely,  the  notes  of  a  bro- 
ther judge.  It  was  well  known  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
misdemeanors  were  tried  at  sittings,  and  the  record  being  re- 
turned to  the  court  from  which  it  issued,  sentence  was  uiere 
pronounced  by  judges  who  had  heard  no  part  of  the  oral  evi- 
dence ;  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner 
or  witnesses;  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  case  or 
its  circumstances  but  what  they  had  derived  from  the  notes  of 
the  judge  who  tried  it.  Nor  was  this  all;  affidavits,  both  in 
extenuation  and  aggravation,  might  be,  and  were  frequently, 
produced  and  read ;  and  on  this  sort  of  evidence,  which  was 
thus  gravely  represented  by  professional  men  as  no  evidence 
at  all :  on  the  written  evidence  of  a  miserable  note-book,  ren- 
dered still  more  informal,  suspected,  and  worthless,  by  the 
addition  of  written  affidavits;  on  evidence  of  such  contempti-< 
ble  authority,  that  if  those  whose  business  it  was  to  understand 
it  best  were  to  be  believed,  it  ought  not  to  be  offeree  to  pluck 
a  feather  from  n  sparrow's  wing,  would  the  learned  gentleman 
when  advanced  to  that  bench  on  which  he  should  rejoice  to 
see  him,  decide  whether  a  fellow-subject  should  be  fined  a 
shilling  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  whether  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  King's  Bench  for  a  wef*k,  or  in  Newgate  for 
three  years! 

What  could  he  say  on  such  attempts  by  men  leiatned  in  the 
law  to  impose  upon  the  plain  sense  and  unlearned  under- 
standing of  the  House,  but  with  his  right  honourably  friend^ 
(Mr.  Burke,)  that  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  being  accustomed 
to  find  the  reward  of  their  talents  elsewhere,  thought  the 
waste  and  ofials  of  their  learning  good  enough  for  the  Ilouse  of  ^ 
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Goramom?  If  the  leanied  geatkimni  had  Bot  been  praaent  at 
like  trial,  it  was  hk  own  &vk ;  and  k  was  the  fiivt  time  that 
he  had  heard  a  man  urge  his  own  ne^ectof  duty,  as  a  reason 
for  abridgo^  the  privileges  of  the  body  to  whkh  be  belorged. 
On  this  point,  however,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  him  sosae- 
what  more  at  his  ease.     It  was  proper  that  he  should  have  been 
present  at  the  trial,  because  the  House  had  ordered  it ;  bat  it 
was  not  necessary.     There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  House 
proceeded  on  impeachments.     In  one  they  attended  as  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House  in  Westminster-hall,   and  in  the 
other  they  appomted  a  private  committee^  as  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Macclesfield  and  others,  wha  manned  the  prosecotieR 
at  Ae  bar  of  the  House  of  Lcnrds,  and  where  none  of  Ae 
rest  of  the  members  bad  any  more  right  to  be  present  than 
any  other  subject.     In  this  mode  the  House  having  decided 
that  there  was  ground  for  an  impeachment,  commstted  the 
management  to  a  private  committee,  hi  whose  report  they 
confided;  and  if  their  charges  were  proved,  prayed  forjndg* 
ment.     The  application  of  the  principle  to  the  other  mode 
was  obvious.     Althou^  the  House  attended  pro  forma  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  it  was  neither  required  nor 
^pected  that  every  individual  member  should  atteiKl;  and,  in 
this  case  also,  they  trusted  more  to  the  repoirt  of  th^r  ma- 
nagers than  to  their  own   observation  of  the  proeee^ngs. 
From  the  managers,  however,  the  learned  gentlemaw  cocild 
receive  no  information.     They  were  a  committee  no  l^iger, 
.havm^,  like  every  other  committee  of  the  House,  been  dis- 
selvea  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament.     When  a  new  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  that  comtnittee  wouki  have  all  the  ne- 
cessary documents  in  their  possession,  and  be  able  to  give  the 
House  whatever  information  might  be  wanted.     It  was  asked, 
if  all  their  proceedings  d^  not  cease  with  a  dissokrtion  ?  Pte» 
cisely  those,  he  would  answer,  that  ceased  with  a  prefrogation. 
On  a  prorogation,  all  votes  of  money  and  aH  bilk  depending 
fellr  to  the  ground.     So  they  did  on  a  dissolution.     ^  a  pro- 
rogatiott  the  state  of  an  impeachment  was  not  affected.     No 
more  was  rt  affected  by  a  dissolution.     During  the  interval 
occasioned  by  either,  the  high  court  of  parliament  could  not 
flit,  any  more,  than  the  courts  of  common  law,  in  %he  interval 
between  term  and  term.     When  parliament  met  after  either^ 
judicial  proceedings  were  taken  up  in  statu  quoy  just*  as  in  the 
courts  below  after  a  vacation.      In  this  manwer  had  the 
proceedings  on  the  impeachment  been  suspended  by  every 
piwo^[tlbn  of  pariiament,  and  the  committee  of  managers 
dissolved.     After  the  prorogation  the  committee  had  been 
^Bfi^^pointed,  and  the  proceemngs  on  the  trial  resumed.   There 
wtA  no  difference  between  the  present  situation  of  the  Honse 
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iHkd  its  skoatimi  after  any  of  tbe  profdgi^ond  since  the  iriA 
commfenoedy  except  that  having  been  sent  back  ta  thdr  con*^ 
ititttents,  they  might  more  ptaperly  renew  their  fermer  proi 
ceeedingsr,  to  see  what  they  would  ftbide  by,  &nd  what  they 
wcmld  m^don. 

W^re  a  minister,  it  bad  been  said,  to  adirise  a  dissolution 
fer  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  an  inq^ieachment,  he  wodd 
be  guilty  of  a  high  crime.  Were  a  mfihister  to  advise  a  dis^ 
solution  priding  asn  iilipeachment,  knowing  that  it  woidd  put 
mi  end  to  the  impeachment,  he  would  desef  ve  to  be  impeached 
hiiBself.  He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  reffection  on  tho 
Tight'  honourable  the  cha^icellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  had 
sSvised  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliiament  at  a  time  that 
he  thought  most  convenient  ibt  the  public  service  and  he  had 
given  the  most  substantial  proofs  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  aflect  the  state  of  the  impeachment.  But  if  thare  were 
any  persons  ki  his  inajesty's  councils  who  believed,  and  who 
meant  to  maintain,  that  a  dissolution  of  parliament  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  an  impeachment,  they  were  highly  culpable,  and 
difght  to  attis^er  to  their  country  for  advising  a  measure,  per- 
bsfps  good  in  itself,  but  which  they  knew  must  defeat  the  ends 
of  public  justice.  By  the  act  of  1773,  for  enquiring  into  o^ 
fehces  committed  m  India,  it  was  provided  that  various  par-> 
IMmentary  proceedings  necessary  for  that  purpose  should 
doH^ue  fifom  session  to  session,  and  from  parliament  to  par- 
liament^ but  liot  a  word  was  said  of  impeachments.  Thia 
wa^  no  casual  omission,  but  an  omission  on  principle,  to 
which  he  pledged,  not  his  opinion,  but  his  veracity.  It  was 
itor  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  that  act  to  include  im- 
peachments, and  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Dyson,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  laSv  of  parliament  had  never  been  questioned, 
tbef  wei'e  escpressly  omitted,  that  the  undoubted  right  and 
privilege  of  the  Commbns  might  not  be  weakened'  by  an  Indi- 
ra a«Jiniksiorion  their  own  pairt,  that  it  was  not  clear. 

It!  had  been  observed,  that  as  the  diss^olution  of  parliament; 
was  gaieraMy  expected,  those  who  conducted  the  impeach- 
ment, and  were  anxious-  that  public  justice  should  not  be 
defeated,  ought:  to  have  brought  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  iiri- 
peat^hhient  over  the  dissolution,  when  they  saw  that  the  trial 
could'  riot^  be  concluded  before  it.  Those  who  said  so  ought  to 
recollect,  thfeit  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  tlie  managers  that 
thiS  inipeachmtent  would*  be'  aflfected  by  a  dissolution.  All 
tKiitoh tllto  depended*  tfhe  raanag^fs  had  done.  They  ha^ 
ifid'^*  a  I'esbltltioh  ih  th^  last  Session  of  the  late  parliam^it, 
iHat  th^'  Commons  would  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
iihpj^^ihbilit^  till  the  etidl^  df  public  jt^stice  ^ere  obt^ed^ 
imiUte  Asoktioh  had  be^  ado^^ted  by  this  llouse.    What 
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was  the  conduct  of  those  who  thought  that  a  dissolution  woxAi 
put  an  end  to  the  impeachment?  Did  they  apprize  the  House 
of  it?  No.  When  they  saw  the  House  voting  that  they 
would  persevere  in  the  impeachment,  wli^i  they  knew  that  a 
dissolution  was  approaching,  which,  in  their  opinion,  must 
necessarily  be  fatal  to  it,  instead  of  bringing  forward  thdr 
constitutional  law  lor  the  information  of  the  House,  when 
such  information  might  have  been  useful,  they  cardhlly  con* 
cealed  it  as  a  snare,  as  a  poison  which  then  lay  lurking  in  their 
minds,  and  which  was  now  insidiously  brought  into  action  to 
i^estroy  at  once  the  law  of  parliament  and  the  constitution. 
They  had  been  advised  to.  inspect  the  Lords' jounials,  and  to 
consider  their  own  as  of  no  authority.  His  honourable 
and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  had  been  the  author  of  this 
advice: 

^             Primum  Graius  homo  mortaleis  tc^ere  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus 

It  was,  he  believed,  the  first  time  that  a  member  of  that  House 
had  advised  to  consult  the  journals  of  the  other  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons,  in  preference  to  their  own^  If  thar 
own  journals  could  afford  them  no  information,  then,  in- 
deed, they  might  consult  the  journals  of  the  other  House:  or 
they  might  appeal  to  the  Lords'  journals  as  corroborating  the 
authority  of  their  own,  on  any  point  of  privilege  that  was  dis- 
putied  by  the  Lords;  but  to  search  the  Lords'  journals  for 
precedents  to  controvert  the  authority  of  their  own,  and  to 
make  out  a  case  against  themselves,  was  what  he  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  proposed.  They  had  on  their  own  journals 
an  express  declaratioh,  that  an  impeachment  does  not  abate 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament ;  a  declaration  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Lords,  repeatedly  acted  upon  by  the  Commons,  and 
never  once  contradicted  by  a  subsequent  declaration ;  and  it 
was  strange,  indeed,  to  hear  the  same  learned  gentleman  who 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  an  order  of  any  court 
competent,  acquiesced  in  for  a  series  of  years,  and  never  af- 
terwards annulled,  made  law,  advising  the  House  of  Conmions 
to  consult  the  journals  of  the  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
aside  the  clear  and  uniform  stream  of  the  law  of  parliament 
as  it  appeared  on  their  own,  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
rejoiced  not  that  the  debate  had  taken  place,  though  he  re« 
joiced  that  it  had  been  continued  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
to  give  every'  gentleman  who  thought  it  necessary  an'oppor- 
tiinity  of  delivering  his  sentiments.  But  let  not  those  who 
hiid  given  occasion  to  it  imagine  that  this  was  owing  to 
a(iy  respect  for  their  arguments.    It  was  owing  purely  to  his 
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astiMushment  at  hearing  siidb  ailments  adduced;  Were  any 
man  to  affirm,  in  denance  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  that 
parlkunent  had  no  right  to  inta^fere  with  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  that  the  act  of  s^ement  was  not  hiw,  and  that  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  not  the  house  of  Brunswick,  had  the 
only  l^al  right  to  it,  he  should  feel  no  apprehcsision  that  the 
propoati(Mi  might  be  true,  but  he  should  desire  time  to  re* 
cover  from  his  astonishment,  to  repress  the  ind^nation'^which 
it  must  naturally  excite,  and  to  obtain  for  it  sacn  a  free  and 
template  discussion  as  might  procure  the  most  solid  and  ef- 
fectual condemnation  of  a  doctrine  so  absurd  and  extravagant. 
Such  a  discussion  the  question  before  the  House  had  received; 
and  great  as  were  the  advantages  which  the  nation  ha(}  derived 
from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne^ 
he  considered  the  decision  of  it  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
constitution  and  the  future  happiness  of  the  people,  as  whether 
the  succession  should  continue  in  that  House  or  revert  to  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Next  to  the  independent  and  fiee-bom 
spirit  of  the  people,  the  law  of  impeachment  was  their  best 
security  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and 
liberties.  It  was  their  only  peaceable  security  against  the  vices 
or  corruption  of  the  government;  and  let  no  man,  by.weak- 
enii^  or  annihilating  that,  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  any  other. 

lb  declare  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  disso- 
lution  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  improper  in* 
terference  of  the  crown,  had  been  called  <^  muzzling  the  lion 
with  a  cobweb."  After  that  privilege  was  asserted  and  esta- 
blished, the  king,  it  was  said,  might  dissolve  the  parliament 
when  the  Lords  were  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  a  prisoner 
guilty,  or  after  he  had  been  found  guilty  and  before  judgment 
was  given,  and  so  afford  him  the  means  of  escape ;  or,  he 
might  create  fifty  new  peers  in  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  w> 
quitting  a  state  criminal.  AU  this  was  undoubtedly  true.  He 
should  lament  to  see  the  king^s  power  of  creating  peers  so 
abttsed;  he  should  much  more  lament  to  see  mat  pow^r 
taken  away ;  luid  it  w:as  a  possible  evil  against  which  he  could 
propose  no  remedy.  But  was  it  thus  they  were  to  argue,  that 
whenever  an  ingenious  man  could  point  out  some  possible 
abuse  against  which  they  .could  not  provide,  they  were  to 
give  up  every  security  against  that  abuse  which  the  constitu^ 
tion  had  put  into  thehrliahds?  No  human  form  erf  govern- 
ment was  ever  yet  so  perfect  as  to  guard  against  every  possibbr 
ab^bf  power,  and  the  subjects  of  every  government  must 
sidmit  to  the  lot  of  men,  and  bear  with  some.  But  whm 
abuses  i^ecame  so  frequent  or  enormous  as  to  be  oppressive 
and  intolerably  and  to  threaten  ti^e  destruction  of  goveni^ 
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nent  itself,  tben  it  was  that  ibe  last  remedj  imitt  be  $pfibsi^ 
that  the  firee  spkit  of  the  people  must  put  into  action  tbeir 
statural  power  to  redress  those  grievances  for  which  they  kadi 
BO  peaceable  means  of  redress,  and  assert  their  nfdefenifale 
right  to  a  jost  and  equitable  governments  No  man  woidd 
deny  that  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  peo^  coald  ha^e 
no  choice  bat  slavery  or  resistance;  no  man  would  beaitiite 
to  say  what  then*  choice  ought  to  be;  and  it  Was  the  best 
wisdom  of  every  government  not  to  create  a  necessity 
tot  resistaifece  by  &priving  the  people  of  l^gai  x^ieaiia  ^ 
redress. 

Let  no  man  thiilk  that  these  were  hard  wordfr  emningfroaik 
him  on  any  personal  consideniti(»s»  He  was  aniBiBted  by  no 
sttch  motirve ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state^  in  fisia  tesms^ 
toi  what  the  progress  of  dtmse  must  lead  if  the  remeify  wm 
essentially  weakened  cfv  whelly  taken  away.  The  ahematxve  be 
had  maitmned,  every  good  man  must  deipireeate  as  too  dvead^ 
fid'  in  its  probable  consequences;  dnd  whenever  sifti  neecsBii^ 
should  nrse  it  on,  every  hidivicbd  who  had  a  besit  to^  §eA 
for  the  calamities  of  his  country^  nnist  deploris  dw  exigency 
of  tihe  times.  Nevertheless,  they  Were  to  watch  possibilities 
10  that  Home  with  an  eye  of  caiotkni:  and  jealousy^  said  should 
t|rranny  ever  be  enforced,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  gmtiemeB 
of  the  long  robe,  whose  (pinions*  mitibe  question  b^re  thi^ 
House  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  reprobatefy  would  contra- 
dkt  the  sentiments  they  -had  chosen  to  deliver,,  by  tlieir  Ac- 
tions, and  prove  by  their  zeai  and  activi^y,^  that  tkkey  were"  m& 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  freedom^  as* 
any  desmption  of  men  whatever.  He  assured  hi^  honoin^- 
able  and  learned  friendj  (Mr.  Eri^ne,)  that  he  had  notfof** 
jmted  any  part  of  his  re^rd  by  having  held^  aii  opinion  di& 
ferent '  from  his  own,,  on  the  subject  of  the  thj^ee  days' 
debate ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  learned'  gendeo&en^  he  en*- 
tertained  great  personal  respect,!  thou^  he  felt  none  finr 
diekr  arsuments* 

ib  had  been  charged  as  an  inconsisteney  on  Aoae  who^ 
maintained  the  same  opinion^as  hedidj*  thatwhen<  dieyop^ 
posed  the*  appointments  of  ai  committite  to  seardi  die  Lonls^ 
jout^aals^  they  had  argued  from  cases  and  resoludona  to  bo 
found  <mly  in  those  journals.  But  the  charge  waa  nugatcMrjiL 
It  was  perfectly  fair  to  ai^e  from'  die  ILords?  journals,  under 
protest  that  they  would  not  be  bounds  by  them^  beeanile  it 
was  fit^  in  case  of  a  dispute,  to  hear  die  ground  of  thdv  ad^ 
vevsaries?  argument,  suidtum  it  to  tiieir  oWn-advasite^si^anjr 
advantage  could  be  derived  fttom  it.  It  by  no  meaHs  fellow^ 
as  a»  consequence,  that  it  was  fit  to  search  die  Loid's  jbtHcalh' 
ia<onler  tO' make  oul^a  cade  against  thdr  own  right* 
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Mr*  FoQC  concladed  with  a  short  review  of  the  precedents^ 
coatendiHg,  with  irresistible  clearness  and  force,  that  all  except 
that  of  1695  i^ftde  against  the  abatement  of  an  impeach- 
ment by  a  dissolution,  and  had  been  so  understood  by  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  most  eminent  law  authorities  of  the 
several  periods;  that  according  to  the  legal  doctrine  of  pre- 
cedents, the  last  precedent  was  the  best,  and  that  the  last-^ 
the  case  <^  the  Earl  of  Oxford —  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  the  Commons;  that  if  the  argument  on  the  pre- 
cedent of  1685  ^^  good  for  any  thing,  it  proved  that  the 
Lords  were  not  bound  by  the  order  of  1678,  that  their  orders 
did  not  make  law,  and  that  the  order  of  1685  was  completely 
annulled  by  their  subsequent  proceedings  in  similar  cases,  or 
might  be  annulled  by  a  new  order.  He  apologized  for  hav- 
ing detained  the  committee  on  the  precedents,  as  it  was  not 
on  precedent  but  on  principle  that  he  stood.  The  ri^bt  of 
impead»ment^  proceeding  without  abatement  from  session  to 
semoffi,  and  frcmx  parhament  to  parliament,  was  the  vkaly 
the  defensive  {Manciple  of  the  constitatioii;  that  whkh  pre^ 
served  it  from  internal  decay;  that  which  protected  it  from 
internal  injury;  without  which,  every  oflRce  of  executive  power, 
every  function  of  judicial  authority,  might  be  exercised  or 
abused  at  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  him  who  held  it,  or  of 
him  who  had  the  right  of  appointing  to  it. 

On  a  division  upon  Mr.  Erskine's  motion,  "  That  Sir  Peter 
Burrell  do  leave  the  chair,"  the  numbers  were  Yeas  30  :  Noes  115. 
Mr.  Burke's  resolution,  "  That  it  appears,  that  an  impeachnient 
by  this  House,  m  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
parliament  assembled,  and  of  aU  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain^ 
i^inst  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  late  governor^general  of  Bengal^ 
f(Hr  sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  now  depending/'  was 
put  and  carried* 


Mr.  Hippisley's  Motions  respecting  the  War  m 
India  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 

December  ai. 

N  consequence  of  the  passage  in  the  king's  speech  relating  to 
—  the  interruption  which  had  taken  place  in  the  tranqufflify  of 
cmr  IncGan  possessions,  a  motion  was  this  day  made  hy  Mr.  Hip- 
pirfey  for  «*  Copies  of  the  correspondence  betweear  the  rajah  of 
Trsvaiicore>  mA  the  goveramon  of  Madras  or  Bettgaif  on  theauh* 
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jedt  of  the  said  rajah  having  purchased  the  fert  of  Craneanore,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  attack  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the 
lines  or  territories  of  Travancore."  Mr.  Francis  seconded  the  mo* 
tion,  and  urged  the  impolicy  of  extending  our  territories  in  India, 
and  of  forming  alliances  with  the  native  princes  of  that  country. 
Mr.  Dundas  stated,  that  Cranganore,  Jacottah,  and  Cochin  were 
places  of  considerable  strength  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  That 
politic  people,  he  said,  being  alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations 
of  Tippoo,  pointing  towards  the  quarter  in  which  these  possessions 
were  situated,  became  desirous  of  making  over  the  forts  of  Cran- 
ganore  and  Jacottah  to  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  our  ally ;  that,  by  thus  in  etkct  throwing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government,  they  might  raise  a  barrier 
to  Cochin,  their  most  valuable  possession  on  the  continent  of  India. 
After  the  purchase  was  completed,  Tippoo  Sultan  set  up  a  sort  of 
claim  to  the  forts  in  question  by  way  of  obtaining  a  pretext  for  hia 
hostile  proceeding.  But  this  was  not  the. first  time  that  the  am- 
bitious views  of  Tippoo  had  been  manifested.  In  the  year  1788  he 
advanced  with  a  formidable  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Travancore, 
without  the  least  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  rajah ;  and  wa« 
with  difficulty  induced,  notwithstanding  the  spirited  remonstrances 
of  the  British  government,  to  retire  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  represented  as  a  restless  tyrant,  ever  bent  upon  schemes  of  ag- 
granduement,  and  ever  viewing  us  with  a  jealous  and  a  hostile  eye. 
We  had  on  our  part  most  religiously  kej^i  the  treaty  of  Mangalore^ 
but  he  had  continually  shewn  an  inclination  to  violate  it. 

.  Mr.  Fox  contended,  that -when  they  had  the  papers  before 
them  for  which  his  honourable  friend  had  called,  they  would 
be  better  able  to  decide  on  the  true  grounds  of  the  provocation 
upon  which  they  were  ready,  it  seemed,  to  enter  into  war. 
He  suspected  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  4id  not  wish  for  a  war  in  India  any  more  than  he  did ; 
but  from  what  he  had  said,  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that 
without  provoking  war,  without  being  desirous  of  conquest^ 
or  restless  and  dissatisfied,  we  were  to  be  made  the  dupes  of 
the  Dutch  on  this  occasion,  and  were  likely  to  be  led  into  a  war 
unnecesarily,ut  least,  if  not  unjustly.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  rajah  of  Travancore's  purchase 
of  the  fort  of  Craneanore  was  a  subject  of  jealousy  to 
Tippoo  Sultan.  Ought  it  not,  then,  to  have  been  llie  wis- 
dom of  our  government  to  prevent  our  ally  from  making  a 
purchase  likdy  to  stir  up  the  jealousy  of  our  watchful  and 
suspicious  neighbour  ?  If  the  purchase  was  made  without  con- 
sulting our  government,  it  was  highly  blameable,  as  it  was  de* 
grading  and  injurious  to  the  English  name.  By  such  loose- 
ness, we  might  be  incessantly  involved  with  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  obvious  policy  demanded  that  we  should,  not  su& 
fer  an  ally  to  do  acts  likely  to  inflame  the  powers  with  whoi^ 
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we  were  at  peace.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  acknow* 
ledged  what  his  honourable  friend  had  stated,  that  Tippoo 
manifested  an  indisposition  to  the  transfer  of  those  forts,  when 
first  proposed  in  the  year   1788,  and  that   Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  prudently  preventing  the  transfer,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  remained  so  till  me  year  1790,  when  the  trans- 
fer was  made^  apparently  without  consulting  him  or  us.     It 
was  fair  to  conclude,  that  however  advantageous  it  miglithave 
been  for  the  Dutch  to  sell  those  forts  to  the  rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  by  which  they  established  a  barrier  between  Tippoo 
and  themselves,  it  was  for  us  seriously  to  enquire  whether,  at 
the  hazard  of  involving  us  in  a  war,  it  was  wise  to  support  our 
ally  in  such  a  purchase.     The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  that  Tipixx)  was  the  person,  of  all  others,  who  ought 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English  government,  and  that  nis 
attack  on  our  allv  was  .a  subject  of  great  alarm,  and  of  just 
provocation.    It  might  be  so;  but  let  us  place  ourselves  also 
in  Tippoo's  situation.      Must  not   the  rajah's  purchase  of 
these  forts  be  equally  a  subject  of  jealousy  to  Tif^oo ;  and 
was  it  not   clearly  our  interest  and  policy  to  avoid  giving 
offaice,  as  much  as  we  would  disdain  to  submit  to  it  when 
given?    Mr.  Fox   maintained   that  a  war  in  India  was  as 
mudi  to  be  deprecated,  nay,  prehaps  more  so,  than  a  war 
in  Enrope;   war  was  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but  con- 
quest itself  was  undesirable.     If  it  were  in  our  power,  by 
any  means,  to  add  to  our  possessions  in  India,  he  was  ready 
to  say,  he. would  deplore  the   addition  as  a  serious  cala- 
mity.   A  war  for  conquest,  he  hoped,  never  would  be  nn- 
dertaken  by  England  either  in  >  India  or  elsewhere.      But 
he  was   equally  ready  to  say,  that  it  was  not  fi>r  the  in- 
tarest  of  this  country  to  suffer  Tippoo  to  gain  possessicm  of 
Travanoore  at  any  rate.     Saying  this,  he  would,  however, 
take  up  the  converse  of  the  argument,  and  assert,  that  thd 
extirpation  of  that  prince  would  not  be  a  political  measure 
for  England  to  undertake.     His  vices,  his  inhumonily,  made 
him  detestable;  but  with  the  Mysorean  country  we  ought  to 
be  friendly,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  strong  barrier  between 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  states  and  our  settlements. — 
When  the  papers  for  which   his  honourable  firiend  called 
were  laid  upon  the  table,  the  House  would  be  able  to  as- 
cettain.   with  what  justice  they  could   enter  this  war,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  infinitely  more  becoming  their  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  more  consistent  with  true  wisdom,  to  n^o- 
ciate  a  peace  between  them  as  a  mediator. 

The  queitiim  was  put  and  carried. 
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Fehruary  28.  1791. 

This  day  Mr.  Hippidey  moved,  that  the  35th  clause  of  an  act 
made  in  the  24th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  which  disavowed  all 
schemes  for  the  extension  of  our  tenritones  m  India  might  be 
read ;  and  that  the  ist,  xd,  3d,  4th,  5th,  23d,  and  44tli  of  die  re- 
aidotions  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House  on  the  28th  of  May 
17829  might  be  likemse  read.  He  quoted  several  extracts  frpm 
the  corresfMHidence  of  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
years  1768,  177Q9  and  177I9  tending  to  prove,  that  it  would  be 
always  our  best  policy  to  regard  the  Mahrattas  with  a  distrustful 
dread,  and  to  preserve  at  any  price  the  friendship  of  the  sultan  of 
Mysore.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hipptsley,  "  That  the  present  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  app^rs 
to  have  originated  in  the  purchase  of  Cranganore  and  Agaeottah  of 
&e  Dutch  by  the  Rajah  of  T^avancore."  A^er  the  motion  had 
been  iqppofed  by  Mr.  Dundaa, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  declared,  that  he  had  ne^er  heard  fitnn 
a  pmrsoa  in  aulhcHrity  sndi  con&sed  notionsy  such  a  juggle  as 
it  were  (^  justice  aod  poUcy»  and  tenets  so  fiur  slaretched  and 
so  ^Ltraordinary  as  had  been  laid  down  by  the  right  honour* 
nble  gpntlfflnan  over  against  him*  He  added,  that  Lord  Gam'* 
wallis  had  or%i&alIy  taken  up  the  matter  in  a  very  poropcr 
point  of  view :  he  had  condemned  the  transaction  relative  to 
the  forts  in  strong  terms,  in  his  letters  to  the  board  at  Ma- 
dras; but  he  had  aAerwards  unfortunatdy  altered  his  opinion* 
Why,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  He  could  see  nothing 
like  judgment  in  his  having  done  so*  With  req>ect  to  the 
hostile  preparaticxas  of  Tippoo,  on  which  so  much  stress  had 
bew  Isid,  it  was  an  aigument  that  scarcely  desired  an  an- 
swer;  and  thoo^  he  had  heard  mudx  hypocritical  oant  and 
dedamation  on  the  miseries  of  war,  not  one  word  hl^l  boea 
said  ci  that  part  of  the  India  bill  in  1784,  which  provided 
against  the  company's  entering  into  any  war  from  motives  of 
ambition  or  conquest,  and  which  had  been  copied  from  a  bill 
of  his  own.  He  ref»obated  the  alliance  whi<^  had  been  ^o* 
tered  into  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  for  the  extir^ 
pation  of  Tippoo,  and  the  plundering  of  his  territories.  It 
was  singular  tha^  at  a  time  when  the  enligbtoaed  policy  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  abandoned  all  ofl^sive  alliances^ 
as  if  ashamed  of  their  having  ever  existed,  we  should  persist 
in  that  disgraceful  system  in  India,  a  country,  where  we  pro-* 
fessed  to  maintain,  and  declared  that  we  would  maintain,  the 
greatest  moderation.  The  most  striking  instance  of  an  ofien- 
sive  alliance  formed  in  Europe,  had  been  the  fanuly-oompact 
pf  the  house  of  Bourbon.     That  compact,  so  &r  as  it  was 
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offiofiifv,  was  aaoihilated  as  soon  as  a  better  ff^emmeast  be- 
came etiaUuhsd  in  IVanea^  and  he  was  -canTinced,  that  it 
never  would  b^  revised.    During  the  course  of  his  political 
lifis^  Ae  ongracious  and  ipipopular  IsBuk  of  finding  fault  widi 
the  Bueafluses  of  govenynent  had  often  &Uen  to  his  lot.    On 
the  pseseat  ooeaeion,  he  was  willing  to  ^loomiter  the  pc^fo^ 
iartty  of  asserting  that  we  had  embarked  not  cfsAy  in  an  0Sh 
pensive^  but  in  an  unjust  war;  a  war  in  which  defeat  might 
prove  almost  as  good  as  conquest,  and  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses might  be  justly  deemed  misfortunes.     It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  that  House,  or  (of'^anoiheT  popular  assembly,  to 
prove  that  they  were  right,  and  their  enemies  wrong;  but  the 
TCHce  of  the  public  would  be  heard.     What  was  the  language 
of  the  advocates  for  the  justice  of  the  war  ?  <<  Tippoo  was  the 
aggressor:  we  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  reparation  for  the 
particular  offimce,  but  we  wfll  have'^-^the  right  honourable 
and  learned  .  g^tleman  had  almost  said — <<  unconditional 
submission."    Did  we  exact  th^  saffke  unconditional  submis- 
sion froni  Spain,  whom  we  held  out  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as 
the  ^^^ftpeasQT  in  the  late  diqcmte?  No:  for  although  tbe  of- 
fence was  Pageant,  we  only  ashed  for  satis&otion.    But  how 
had  Tippoo  becoooe  Ae  aggressor  in  die  dispute  of  the  Ra^ 
€t  Travaneore?  The  rajah  had  purdbased  two  forte  horn  the 
Dutdi,  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ins  allies  tbe  Eng- 
hAf  who  certainly  would  thence  have  been  justified  in  aban- 
doning the  tv^ty  with  him  on  that  occasion ;  unless  it  were 
to  he  maintained,  tfa^t  in  9  defi^nisive  alliance  it  was  in  the 
power  q(  a^ay  of  the  parties  to  forqe  tb^  other  to  ecnbark  in  a 
1W9  aa  ^  ca|Hri^  of  the  moinent  might  dictate.    Mr.  Fox 
put  dibe  c^sa^  that  such  a  treaty  had  been  made  in  Earc^ 
mAi  Prussia,  Russia,  or  the  emperor,  and  th^i  adred  whe- 
thetf  nn^  similar  circumstances,  it  would  ho|d  water  for  a 
moment?  Supposing  Spain  being  an  afly  of  France,  fVance 
i^hould  have  bargained  for  the  Low  Countries,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  made  war  on  France^  from  the  dangcnr 
they  saw  in  nat  being  aUowed  to  hold  the  Austrian  NatMr* 
langs;  would  Spwi^  thy^  Im^^  bomtd  to  join  Fraoea  in  a 
war  against  Holland  mi  Great  Britain?    We  locdced  ad 
T%q)oo  SaSbH  conduct,  and  did  not  see  the  injostiee  of  oinr 
own.     Tippoo  professed  to  have  a  right  to  Cranganore  and 
Jacottah,  and  he  aimed  to  recover  his  r^t.     What  do  we 
do?  We  carry  the  war  into  the  centre  of  *fij^oo*s  dominions, 
i^tirpate  him,  ajid  divide  his  territori^.    Miffht  not  we  with 
eqiia!  jmtice  say,  We  pretend  only  to  defena  our  ally^  and 
by  a  tricj^  we  get  a  oasa  made  to  turn  Tippoo  into  the  afp 
fpmm^9  wd  then  we  wage  ojEBmaive  war,  widii  a  viav  to  lip 
litter  vuki?  ]!i&.  Foes  dedared,  he  had  always 
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respeet  for  Lt^  Coniwallis's  cbaradter,  and  that  it  was  much 
heightened  by  'vHuit  he  had  heard  of  his  conduct  in  India; 
but,  in  suffering  the  -^mr  to  be  made  against  Tipped,  he  thought 
"diat  he  deserved  more  ensure  than  praise.  He  also  lidicmed 
liitr.  Dundas  for  going  so  lar  back  in  his  argument  as  the 
treaty  df  Mangalore,  and  termNi  our  war  both  impolitic  and 
unjust,  an  dxcjise  for  which  was  soajght  for  in  suspicions  and 
surmises. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Catholic  Disskkters'  Reudf  Bwu 


Februaty  2f. 

THII^  day,  Mr;  Mitford  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,,  to  enable  him  **  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  relieve,  upon 
condition  and  under  certain  restrictions,  persons  called  Protesting 
Catholic  Dissenters,  from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  to 
which  papists,  or  persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  are  by 
law  subject."  He  prefaced  his  motion,  by  observing,  that  it  was 
well  known  there  was  great  severity  in  the  laws  now  subsisting 
against  Roman  catholics,  but  that  the  extent  of  such  severity  was 
not  equally  known.  In  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  no  less  than 
■eventy  pages  were  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the  penal 
statutes  still  in  force  against  them.  The  present  reign  was  the 
only  one  (except  the  short  one  of  James  the  Second)  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  some  additional  severity  had 
not  been  enacted  against  this  description  of  people.  He  remark* 
ed,  however,  that  the  extreine  rigour  of  the  statutes  in  question 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  could  not  be  much  a  subject  of  won- 
der, when  it  was  considered  that  the  pope  had  excommunicated 
that  queen,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Windham.  He  stated 
two  principles,  which  he  conceived  were  generally  supposed  to 
justify  the  enacting  of  penal  statutes  agonst  persons  of  any  parti« 
cular  religious  persuasion ;  one  was  &e  ground,  that  their  apU 
axons  were  in  th^nselves  false  and  erroneous ;  the  other,  that  the 
coi>sequences  deducible  from*  such  opinions  were  liable  to  make 
them  bad  citizens,  and  dangerous  subjects.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  thought  that  the  principle  of  action  might  fairly  be  termed  a 
2eal  for  persecution ;  m  the  latter,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  of  a 
Tety  dirorent  description.  In  all  cases  of  danger,  he  thought  that 
We  should  consider,  ist,  the  will  of  those  from  whom  danger  was 
Sf^sehended ;  and  2dly,  the  power  which  they  possessed,  to  exe» 
«|»  irtuttsver  it  m^ht  be  their  will  to  execute,  if  thQr  could.    la 
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this  point  of  Tiew>  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  catholics  had  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  severity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  in  the  Jaat  centunr.  At  any  rate  it 
was  impossible  to  deem  them  formidable  at  the  present  perlodt 
when  the  power  of  the  pope  was  considered  as  a  mere  spectre, 
capable  of  frightening  only  in  the  dark,  and  vanishing  before  the 
light  of  reason  and  knowledge. — Mr.  Pitt  thought  the  House  had 
heard  enough  to  induce  them  to  be  unanimous  in  receiving  the 
bill,  and  givmg  it  their  most  serious  and  deliberate  consideration. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  offer  a  word 
or  two,  to  shew  that  there  was  not  that  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  anticipated.  The 
objection,  however,  which  he  had  to  the  bill  proposed,  was 
not  in  regard  to  what  it  did  go  to,  but  to  what  it  did  not  go 
to ;  for,  in  his  opinion  it  by  no  means  went  far  enough.  His 
honourable  fi*iend  who  had  spoken  second  in  the  debate,  had 
gone  over  the  general  grounds  of  toleration ;  his  own  ideaa 
upon  the  subject  were  well  known ;  be  differed  from  his  ho- 
nourable friend  in  several  of  the  principles  that  he  had  laid 
down.  His  sentiment  was,  that  the  state  had  no  right  to  en- 
quire into  the  opinions  of  people  either  political  or  religious ;  in 
his  mind  they  had  a  right  only  to  take  cognizance  of  their  ac- 
tions. He  would  contend  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not 
adapted  to  our,  or  to  any  form  of  government,  but  to  all;  but 
that  the  religion^  establishnient  of  any  country  was  to  be  govern- 
ed not  so  much  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  precepts  and 
truth  of  a  religion,  as  with  a  view  to  that  sort  of  religion  which 
was  most  likely  to  inculcate  morality  and  piety  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  opinion  was  sanctioned 
by  the  statutes  which  bad  passed,  making  one  sort  of  reli- 
gion the  establishment  of  the  north  division  of  the  kingdom,  * 
and  another  sort  of  religion  the  establishment  of  the  south. 
His  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Fox  said,  had  declared  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  argument  on  the  repeal  of  the 
test  act,  but  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  could  agree  in 
the  consequences  that  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  inferred  from  his 
argument,  though  from  a  different  reason,  and  tliat  he  could 
undertake  to  sustain  those  consequences.  Mr.  Fox  said, 
there  was  no  rule  so  general  to  which  there  might  not  be 
an  exception ;  but  he  thought  he  was  warranted  to  maintain 
that  he  was  right,  and  had  laid  down  the  rule  correctly, 
because  it  was  fair"  to  say  that  the  nine  cases  made  the  rule 
and  that  the  tenth  was  the  exception.  The  honourable  and 
learned  opener  had  very  ably,  and,  he  believed,  very  cor- 
rectly, exhibited  a  list  of  those  sanguinary  and  horrible  laws 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  our  statute  books.  Mr.  Fox  said 
he  was  &i  repealing  those  bloody  laws,  not  to  any  persons 
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exclusively,  but  to  the  Romapa  catholics  of  every  descriptioo, 
let  them  protest,  or  not.     He  declared,,  he.  could  not  give 
his  vote  for  sending  the  motion  to  a  committee  without  its 
being  made  general,  because  there  was  no  set  of  men,  who 
on  account  of  their  religious  principles  ought  to  be  subject 
to   be  tried  for  high  treason,    and  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
death.     Having  said  so  much,  of  those  Roman  cat;holics  wop 
did  not  protest,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  those  who  did  protest ; .  because, 
if  the.  protestoi-s  were   sincere  in   their   protestations,   thpy 
were  as  good  subjects  as  any  who  sat  in  that  Hjouse,     He 
would  ask,  upon  what  principle  was  a  catholic  peer  not  to 
enter  the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  catholic  gentleman  not  to 
eiAer  the  House  of  Commons,  but  upon  the  principle  t^s^t 
.what  they  protested  against  was  imputed  to  them  ?  Mr.  Fox 
^stated,  that  such  persecutiop  and  oppression  upon  the  general 
ground  of  religious  opinion,  prevailed  in  no   country  Jbnt 
ours^     Tlwoughout  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions  univjersjil 
toleration  obtained*     In  the  United  States  of  Holland  there 
was  universal  toleration;  and  he  was  sure  in  France,  there 
.was  universal  toleration;  so  that  in  four,  great  empires,,  all 
of  different  constitutions,  universal  toleration  prevailed.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  Would  it  be  said,  that  Prtfssia 
was  too  little  monarchical  for  a  monarchy,  that  Holland,  was 
too  little  aristocratical  for  an  aristocracy,  or  that  liberty  was 
.  not  sufficiently  extended  tP  satisfy  the  friends  of  fy-eedonx  in 
France  or  in  America?  And  yet,  though  toleration  was  given 
iuU.  scope  to  in  a  monarchical  and  an  aristocratical  goyprn- 
laent,,  and  alsQ  in. two.  democracies,  under  our  constitution, 
.boaisting  of  its  superipr  excellence  over  each  of  the  three  fox9is 
of  .'go vernmei^- toleration  was  to  be  .narrpwed,  and  confined 
in  shackles  di^raceful  to  humanity !  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the 
-idea,  and  though  he  d^lared  he  was  glad  the  bill  was  prp- 
<pos^,:as  he.  was  ,so:  much  in^love  with  toleratiop,  .that  he 
•  would  sooner  accept  the  bill  jthan  reject  it,  if  it  was  all  , the 
IxJileration  that  could  be  had  and  )vas  to  be  considered  as. the 
best  comprpmis^  that  could  be  made,  yet  he  could  not  hut 
^  tUpk  mich  a  compromise,  shameful  iu  the  highest,  degrj^e* 
When  the  proper  time  came,  h^  should  inove.to  leave  the 
.wovd  ^'  protesting,"  out  of  the  iitje,  pf  the  bill,  and  when  it 
.  should  arrive  at  a  cpmmittee,  he  would,  moye  some  amend- 
ments, though  he  would  jiot.  divide  the  committee  if  he  should 
find  their  sense  was  against  him. 

i   .  It  was  then  agreed,  thdt  the  s^id  inotiou  should  he  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  xst  of  March, 
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The  Hottite  hsmng  resolved  itself  into  the  said  committee,  Mr. 
Mitford  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  proposed  bill.  He  said  he 
wi^ed  not  for  the  general  repeal  of  the  p^enal  statutes  in  question ; 
but  merely  for  an  exemption  from  their  operation  in  favour  of  a 
few ;  an  exemption,  which  he  trusted  could  give  no  possible  cause 
for  alarms.  His  intention  was  not  to  admit  Roman  ciEttholics  of 
any  description  to  situations  of  trust  or  places  under  government ; 
he  was  only  anxious  to  have  them  considered  as  men  of  honour 
and  loyalty,  and  good  christians,  though  they  difihred  from  us  in 
the  forms  of  refligion. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  notwithstanding  his  conviction  of 
the  liberal  and  serviceable  tendency  of  the  motion,  be  could 
not  avoid  meeting  it  with  the  proposed  amendment  in  the 
addition  of  the  words  ^*  and  others."  As  to  hiis  own  qpinion 
i^especting  tests,  it  bad  been  so  generally  circulated  that  « 
recapitulation  cf  it  appeared  needless.  He  thought  kll  tesCJs, 
both  in  religion  and  politics  absurd  and  unwise,  e&ceptin^ 
only  the  oath  df  allegiance.  He  had  been  the  most  strong 
against  the  test  and  corporation  stcts ;  yet,  he  admkted,  thi£ 
there  w&s  a  great  and  material  difierenc^  between  the  con-^ 
siderations  that  ought  to  weigh  with  the  legisUture  on  tfant 
occasion,  and  the  considerations  that  ought  to  weigh  with 
them  oh  this.  He  never  Wodld  be  found  to  be  one  oT  thosts^ 
who  did  not  hold  tb&t  the  public  'had  a  right  to  prescribe 
what  qnalificfetions  and  restrictions  they  pfetised'for  any  per- 
son, before  the  king  conld  employ  him  in  thmr  service* 
Where  Rbman  catholics  did  not  i^olicit  an  adiniission^to  any 
pkce  of  trust,  but  only  ailc^  lebv^'to  worsh^  God  Almightf 
in  their  own  Way,  they  ought  in  justice,  'in  rclEiscni,  and  in 
hnmanity,  to  be  lallowed  this  liberty,  without  remaining  ^sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  severe  and  'sanguinary  Jaws.  •'!l\)tera« 
tion  in  religion  was  one  of  the  great  rights  of  rrmi,  and  v 
man  ought  never  to  be  deprived  oif  what  -was  his  tiatarid 
rij^ht.  Mis  having  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  Yepeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  had  afforded  him  this  satw- 
fection,  and  had  produced  this  ^ood,  although  it  failed  in 
its^eat  object:  men  of  the  first  abitities  and  of  the  hij^est 
authorities  in  that  Hou^,  hdd  all  concurred  in  admittingr, 
that  totemtion  was  the  CmdoubteH  right  of  every  man.  N^ 
at  all  those  meetings  and  asiSeml^tes  for  t^e  purpeee  Utt 
opi^sing  the  repeal  of  the  teit  act,  the  induct  at  '^^tfdi 
meetings  no  man  disapproved  more  lltantedid,  eveiy^^M 
the  most  inveterate  a^in^t  ilie  rq^dd,  4e^k  Xlte  ^^>(I)MM^^ 
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to  profess  himself  a  friend  to  toleration.  Might  he  not, 
then,  ask  whether  it  was  becoming  to  profess  so  much,  and 
to  act  so  little  up  to  their  professions,  by  suffering  laws  to 
remain  in  force  which  were  scandalously  disgraceml  to  the 
nation,  and  unfit  to  exist  a  moment  in  any  country  profess- 
ing toleration  ? 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  opened  his 
motion  by  resting  those  laws  on  the  dangerous  opinions  which 
Roman  catholics  had  entertained.  He  would  not  believe 
that  the  cause  of  those  laws  arose  in  any  suth  opinions,  because 
no  such  opinions  existed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  notorious 
that  they  owed  their  origin,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  another  cause  —  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  pppe.  Their 
multiplication  to  the  same  cause  in  the  reign  of  King  James. 
A  much  more  sensible  reason  operated  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  It  was  the  fear  of  a  popish  king  and  tyrant, 
and  in  subsequent  times,  the  fear  of  a  popish  pretender.  All 
those  fears  had  been  in  some  degree  warranted ;  but,  a  wrong 
mode  was  taken  to  appease  their  violence.  In  the  reigns  of 
j^izabeth  and  James,  persecution  had  been  resoited  to ;  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  good  men,  to  whom  he 

Save  credit  for  having  acted  as  they  thought  for  the  best, 
lough  he  could  not  avoid  dissenting  from  their  opinion, 
might  have  defeated  a  popish  king  upon  a  different  and  a 
better  ground.  But,  we  were  not  now  afraid^of  the  pope, 
nor  of  a  popish  king,  nor  of  a  popish  pretender.  The  pope 
had  no  power,  the  king  was  out  of  the  question,  as  they  ^1 
knew ;  and,  as  for  a  popish  pretender,  if  there  were  Jaco- 
bites enow  left  to  go  to  look  for  one,  in  what  quarter  did 
SBch  an  idol  exist?  When  all  these  reasons  were  gone, 
ought  they  to  continue  on  their  books  statutes  and  laws,  which 
could  not  be  barely  stated  without  being  universally  scouted. 
Maxims  of  toleration,  as  he  had  observed  the  other  day, 
wero  acted  upon  more  or  less  in  every  countrj' throughout 
Europe*  Where^  then,  was  the  danger  of  adopting  them 
with  us  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory?  In  the  year  1780, 
disgraceful  riots,  it  was  true,  took  place,  in  consequence 
of  a  partial  relief  being  given  to  the  catholics;  but,  if  that 
was  admitted  as  a  reason  against  the  general  relief  he  sug- 
gested, it  was  not  only  an  objection  to  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  proposition  for  relief,  but  to  every  pro- 
position of  the  kind  that  ever  could  be  brought  forward. 
Did  any  man  in  his  senses  think  that  thoi»e  who  caused  the 
tumults  could  distinguish  bejtween.tbe  nature  of  the  oath  pro- 
^  pos^  b^  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  or  of  that 
'  which  might  be  isug^ted  on  a  general  repeal  of  the  sangui- 
nary statutes?  A  b>U  fOr  the  partial  repeal  of  some  of  the 
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severe  laws  had  passed  in  the  year  1778;  but,  laws  more 
severe  were  left  behind,  because  it  was  thought  as  they  could 
not  well  be  carried  into  execution  without  the  assistance  of 
government,  they  were  not  very  likely  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution at  all.  Had  the  catholics,  since  1778,  behaved  more 
dangerously  than  before  ?  Had  they  shewn  any  thing  since 
but  the  most  perfect  loyalty,  and  the  conduct  of  as  good 
subjects  as  those  of  the  establishment  ?  And,  now,  more  of 
them  came  forward  and  protested  their  abjuration  of  those 
opinions  which  they  never  entertained,  and  which  no  rea- 
sonable man  believed  them  capable  of  embracing.  Relief 
ample  relief  they  were  entitled  to,  and  it  ought  to  be  open  to 
them ;  they  had  behaved  well,  and  no  fit  encouragement  was 
given  to  good  behaviour.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  must  come  to  a  general  toleration,  for  the  times 
were  too  much  enlightened  to  suffer  men's  minds  to  remain 
shackled.  There  was  one  plain  road  to  pursue;  keep  in, 
if  they  pleased,  all  their  statutes  for  the  establishm^t;  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  if  they  liked  it;  but  let  the  statute 
book  be  examined,  and  strike  out  all  the  others  which  relate 
merely  to  opinions.  He  believed  that,  in  Ireland,  all  the  acts 
against  Roman  catholics  were  repealed,  and  no  danger  had 
arisen ;,  on  the  contrary,  the  catholics  ^ad  behaved  incom- 
parably well  ever  since,  and  had  given  the  most  substantial 
proofs  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  government 

Mr.  Fox  wished,  as  the  establishment  depended  on  acts  of 
parliament,  to  know  who  gave  them  a  right  to  decide  upon 
religious  opinions,  and  by  what  model  could  they  ascertain 
which  opinions  were  right  and  which  wrong?  It  was  said,  by 
some,  that  the  pope  was  infallible;  by  others,  that  the 
church  and  couticil  were  infallible ;  but  none  had  ever  con- 
tended that  that  House  was  infallible:  they  might  subject 
men  to  fines  and  penalties  for  being  better  than  themselves ; 
at  all  «verit^,  only  for  differing  from  them  in  their  mode  of 
worshipping  the  Deity.  He  should  move  his  amendment ; 
but,  knowmg  the  necessity  of  compromising  for  a  little, 
when  more  could  not  be  had,  if  he  found  his  amendment 
likely  to  impede  this  measure,  he  would  withdraw  it.  Bat, 
in  that  case  he  pledged  himself,  at  some  future  opportunity, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  those  laws  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
The  time,  he  hoped,  would  come  when  religious  liberty  would 
be  as  generally  enjoyed,  and  considered  to  be  as  essential,  as 
civil  liberty.  Sure  he  was,  it  might  be  permitted  with  less 
-danger  to  the  stote,  and  greater  safety,  in  all  governments. 
He  was  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  the  House  of  one 
strong  proof  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  times,  by  stating 
to  them  that,  at  a  large  and  most  respectable  meeting  of  Pro- 
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testant  dissenters,  they  were  unanimous  in  wishing  that  tbe 
protesting  catholics  might  obtain  relief,  and  had  cpme  to  a 
resolution  to  support  them  in  their  application.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  was  well  known,  that  there  was  in  tl>^  establishment 
a  sect  termed  Methodists,  to  whom  it  was  imputed  that  they 
held  a  doctrine  that  some  were  of  the  elect,  apd  some  r^o- 
bated ;  a  doctrine  prima  facie  as  bad  as  cauld  !i)C  supposed 
to  be  entertained,  because  it  was  full  as  hostile  to  morality,  as 
the  absolution  of  the  pope ;  but,  he  would  not  therefore  con* 
demn  Methodists,  and  think,  that  they  ought  to  he  perse- 
cuted. His  mode  of  looking  at  the  matter  v^s  this :  he 
concluded  that  they  who  held  such  doctrines  did  not  see  the 
same  evil  consequences  as  appeared  to  him  likely  to  follow 
from  them.  He  knew  that  there  had  es^isted  many  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  as  worthy,  as  goody  and  as  ^emplary 
characters  as  ever  lived  of  any  sect  or  description.  In  like 
manner,  the  doctrines  of  the  catholics  were  denied  by  them- 
selves to  have  the  evil  consequences  which  w^re  stated  td  re- 
sult from  them,  and  both  ought  to  be  believed  to  know  best 
what  they  considered  as  the  consequences  of  their  own  re- 
ligion. 

Those  laws'  which  he  had  reprobated  as  created  for  perse- 
cution and  revenge,  were  directed  against  the  catholics ;  when, 
if  justice  were  adhered  to,  they  ought  to  have  bp^  directed 
also  against  other  sects,  and  their  not  having  been  so  directed^ 
proved  that  they  were  intended  as  a  check  upon  opinions,  and 
consequently  that  they  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  one  man 
or  body  of  men,  whose  aim  was  to  exercise  tyranny  over 
others.  The  tyranny  of  one  man  over  many  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  carried  its  own  cure  with  it,  and  a  remedy  was  always 
at  hand.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  tyranny  of  ^  fe\v^ 
over  the  many ;  but  the  worst  of  all  tyranny  was  that  of  the 
many  over  the  few,  because  there,  the  case  was  hopeless;  ^d  for 
that  very  reason  it  behoved  those  in  authority  to  exercise  their 
power  with  moderation,  and  not  to  oppress  othei^s.  He  }iad 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  old  proverb,  which,  f^om  its 
homeliness,  had  something  rather  of  a  vulgar  soi^nd,  had  gr^at 
good  sense  in  it :  "  As  you  are  stout  be  merciful  I"  In  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  strength,  it  behoved  all  who  were 
in  possession  of  it  neither  to  tyrannise  over  the  fi3W,  nor  to 
trample  upon  the  weak;  but  to  take  care  that  thei^  |iro- 
ceedings  never  wandered  from  the  dictates  of  ju^ticie  an4  hu- 
manity;  thus  imitating  what  he  trusted  wouUl  proye  t}ie  po- 
litic, enlightened,  and  liberal  conduct  of  th^  Hopise  tp  ijf^ 
Roman  catholics. 
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When  Mr.  Fox  had  moved  his  amendment,  Mr.  Burke  rose,  and 
observed  that  he  perfectly  agreed  mtk  hisrighr  honearable  fHend, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  the*  am«sidment^'  if  it  should 
not  appear  satismctory,  sfnce  the  way  to  prevent  a  failing  of 
obtaining  a  desired  end,  was  to  accept  the  smaller  good  where  the 
greater  was  not  attainable.  The  surest  mode  of  remedying  griev- 
ances, was  to  proceed  moderately  and  do  away  a  little  at  a  .time, 
rather  than  attempt  to  cure  them  all  at  once.  Such  violent  changes 
were  dangerous,  and  like  a  lever  swung  back  at  a  single  stroke 
from  the  place  from  whence  it  set  out.  He  should,  therefore, 
rather'think  it  wiser  to  repesd  the  laws  comphKined  of  so  jtistly,  by 
piecemeal  than  all  at  once.  Men  ought  to  be  relieved  n*om  their 
prejudices  by  degrees.  The  doctrines  asserted  by  his  right  ho- 
'  nourable  friend,  though  he  could  not  subscribe  to  all  of  them,  did 
the  highest  honpur  to  his  head  and  heart ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  him,  that  a  state  was  not  impowered  to  enquire  into  the  re-  ' 
ligious  opinions  of  al]  who  lived  under  its  protection.  It  had  an 
uncontrodable  superintending  power  over  those  opinions,  and  it 
was  highly  necessary  .for  the  prosperity,  the  safety,  the  good  morals, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  community,  that  it  should  have  such  a 
power.  Opmions  influenced  the  passions,  and  the  passions  go- 
verned the  man ;  it  was  a  natural  effect,  produced  from  a  natural 
cdx&e.     '  • 

'  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gauaia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli ; 

and  so  long  as  such  was  its  operation,  it  was  the  interest  and  the 
duty  of  government  to  maintain  and  exercise  it.  Butj  then,  its  ex- 
ercise should  be  governed  by  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  alone  could 
regulate  a  good  government,  the  conduct  of  which  should  be  al-« 
<7ayfe  marked  by  candour  and' temperance.^— Mr.  Pitt  said,  that 
he  coriceJved  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the  H6use,  that  the  bill 
i^ouM  be  brt)ught  in  ;'but,  as  the  discussion  had  better  come  on 
deliMrately,  at  a  subsequent  amd  more  proper  stagtj  fbr  it,  and  any 
^tef^ti«m  either  in  the  title  of  the  bilb  or  the- extent  of  it,  roi^ 
bd  adopted  at  that  more  fit  stage,  if  upon  due  consideration,  it 
should  appear  advisea^le  so  to  alter  or  extend  either  the  one  or 
the  other;  it  might,  perhaps,  upon  such  a  ground,  be  deemed  more 
adviseable  to  let  the  motion  pass  without  the* amendment. 

Jtf  r.  Fox  answered,  that  although  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
reluctance  to  gratify  the  right  honourable  gentleman  by  with- 
drawing the  amendment,  he  rejoiced  at  having  postponed  it, 
liecause  what  he  exceedingly  desired,  was  to  have  heard  from 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  something  of  the  very  nature 
iof  thioise  remarks  wliidi  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
list  uttered,  since  the  rig"ht  honourable  gentleman  must  know 
tetter  than  h6  could,  what  sort  of  bill  or  bills  were  likely 
to' pass  without  much  objection.  'With  regard' to  the  ge- 
neral^ prmaple,  in  whicTi  he  had  tlie  misfortune  to.  differ 
from  his  right  honourable  friend,  as  to  bis  decided  opinion 
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that  a  state  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  men,  or  to  refuse  universal  toleration,  he 
believed  that  it  was  an  opinion  which  had  gained,  and  would 
continue  to  gain,  daily,  more  and  more  upon  the  public  mind ; 
but  it  Certainly  did  not  gain  upon  his  mind,  because  he  had 
entertained  no  other  opinion  ever  since  he  had  been  able  to 
think. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn  :^  after  which  Mr.  Mitford  ob* 
tained  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


Apil  I. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee  on  the  bill,  and  various  clauses 
having  been  brought  up  and  agreed  to,  proformay 

Mr.  Fox  remarted,  that  there  were  several  alterations  in 
the  bill,  to  which  he  now  gave  notice  that  he  could  not  agree, 
and  which  he  should  certainly  oppose,  although  not  perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  them.  It  was 
meant,  he  understood,  to  change  the  name,  by  which  persons 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  bill,  were  to  be  distinguished.  Why 
any  Objection  should  be  made  against  persons  calling  them- 
selves catholic  dissenters,  who  thought  that  the  name  was  ap- 
Elicable  to  their  situation,  he  could  not  comprehend.  They 
ad  long  been  called  by  the  name  of  Papists  in  this  country ; 
but  we  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  traitors  and 
murderers,  with  perhaps  as  much  justice.  ]^apist  was  an  in- 
vidious name;  and  he  need  hardly  say,  in  an  assembly  of 
well-informed  men,  by  no  means  applicable,  in .  its  strict 
sense,  to  the  English  Roman  catholics]  as  such,  it  ought 
not  to  be  continued.  It  was  also  intended  to  prevent  persons 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  act,  from  exercising  any  patronage, 
which,  in  right  of  their  property,  they  might  possess,  or  pre- 
sent to  any  livings  in  the  church.  This  he  thought  not  only 
invidious  and  unjust,  but  absurd,  inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
thought  a  sufficient  security  to  the  government  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  security  to  the  church.  The  clause  in  the 
bill,  which  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  any  person  who  shall 
speak  or  write  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  such  s& 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  any  bill ;  and  the  ad- 
mission of  it  into  this  was  peculiarly  improper,  since  it  waa 
never  imagined,  but  that  the  Roman  catholics  were  suffi- 
ciently trinitarian  to  satisfy  the  most  orthodox  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up.  On  the  clause 
for  enabling  catholic  dissenters,  who  shall  take  the  oath,  to  pre- 
sent to  ecclesiastical  livings, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  admitting,  what  he  did  not  believe,  that 
a  catholic  would  be  more  likely  to  present  an  improper  per- 
son than  any  other  lay  patron,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
the  complete  power  of  rejecting  the  person  so  presented.  He 
had  the  power  of  enquiring  into  his  moral  character,  of  ex- 
amining him  both  a»  to  his  learning  and  his  faith,  and  of  re- 
quiring the  strongest  possible  test  of  his  sincerity.  Where, 
then,  could  be  the  danger  to  the  church  ?  All  other  dissen- 
ters, capable  of  acquiring  landed  property,  jews,  and  if  it  so 
happened,  mahometans,  were  allowed  to  exercise  this  right 
of  property,  for,  a  right  of  property  it  was.  Upon  what 
principle,  then,  either  of  security  or  of  justice,  were  catho- 
lics exclude^?  On  all  subjects  of  general  toleration,  it  was^ 
singularly  fortunate  for  his  argument,  that  in  this  kingdom 
two  religions  were  by  law  established.  The  ^act  of  Union 
wisely  provided  for  the  security  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  thus  gave  a 
triumphant  example  of  toleration.  Now,  it  so  happened, 
that  the  king,  who  was  by  law  obliged  to  be  of  the  church 
of  England,  often  presented  a  minister  to  a  Scots  kirk,  with- 
out any  danger  apprehended  from  the  presentation  of  an  im- 
proper person.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  two  Uni- 
versities,  in  whose  gift  were  the  livings  to  which  catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  present,  would  object  against  the  clause, 
but,  with  all  his  great  respect  for  them,  ISe  did  not,  in  this 
particular  instance,  conceive  that  their  objections  ought  to  be 
considered  as  validL 

The  clause  was  rejected.  On  the  next  clause,  that  papists  should 
deny  the  , infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  absolution  by  priests^  Mr. 
WiQiam  Smith  thought  that  certain  words,  expressing  that  declara* 
tion,  might  be  left  out,  because  he  believed  that  very  few  papists 
did  consider  that  as  any  particular  part  of  their  creed ;  neither 
were  they  so  blind  or  ignorant  as  to  trust  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
the  absonition  of  their  priests.  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  perhaps 
other  words  than  those  introduced  in  the  bill  might  be  adopted ; 
but  still  he  thought  there  should  b^  some  clause  in  the  bill,  which 
went  the  length  of  exacting  from  the  papists  an  avowal  that  no 
priest,  or  human  person  whatever,  coufd  absolve  sins  committed. 
Mr.  Smith  proposed  that  the  clause  might  be  altered  to  answer  the 
purpose,  by  inserting  the  words  <'  except  original  sin." 
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Mr.  Fox  thought,  that  in  this  case  the  Roman  catholics, 
or  papists,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  altogether  treated 
fairly.     The  question  had  been  argued,  as  if  the  papists  had 
acknowledged  and  avowed  all  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  doc- 
trines which  were  laid  to  their  charge,  without  ever  consult- 
ing them  upon  their  confession;    and  this  confession  had 
never  been  made  on  their  part.     In  this  light  be  must  con- 
tend, that  calumnies  were  thrown  out  against  them,  which 
they  l^ad  not  deserved,  and  which,  if  the  clause  remained  in 
its  present  state,  they  must  still  lie  under.     Wbeq  an  honour- 
able gentleman  had  mentioned  original  sin,  the  observation 
had  been  treated  lightly  ;  and  more  so,  in  his  opinion,  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.     In  our  own  estalplish'ed  church,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  acknowledgment  o^  and  pi^eventive  against 
original  sin,  as  well  as  amongst  the  J^oman  catholics ;  one 
instance  he  would  mention,  which  was  the  idea  of  baptism. 
He  might  not  be  so  orthodox,  or  so  well  informed  in  those 
matters,  as  some  other  gentlemen ;  but  on  that  point  of  ab- 
solution  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  he  considered  an   English 
clergyman  to  be  just  the  same  as  a  cardinal  of  Rome.     The 
oath  he  wished  to  be  as  siniple  and  explicit  as  possible,  and 
thereby  the  least  in  danger  of  being  evaded  or  misunderstood ; 
but,  as  including  in  it  a  religious  or  a  political  test,  he  could 
not  approve  of  it,  having  often  expressed  his  opinion  tb  be 
directly  against  all  tests,  either  political  or  religious.    He 
observed,  that  however  some  gentlenaen  might  chuse  to  en- 
tertain an  idea  that  it  was  all  one  to  Roman  catholics  what  oath 
was  prescribed,  because  they  supposed  a  mental  reservation, 
he  indulged  no  such  supposition  of  any  sect  whatever ;  and 
many  great  countries  must  have  suffered  fiom  such  a  conse- 
quence, had  it  existed,  long  before  this  time.     He  certainly 
had  a  mental  reservation  upon  this  bill,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  it,  because  he  knew  it  would  not  go  as  fat'  as  it  ousht 
to  do ;  and  until  another  bill  was  brought  in  to  go  much  mr- 
ther,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that  justice  was  done  either  to 
the  Roman  catholics,  or  many  other  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablished  church,    whom  he  thought  deserving,  from   their 
conduct,  of  the  countenance  of  the  legislature.     To  this  bill 
he  agreed,  in  hopes  that  a  better  and  'more  extensive  one, 
upon  the  principle  of  toleration,  would  soon  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  if  it  was  not,  he  should   attempt  something  of  that 
kuid,  though  he  sincerely  wished  it  might  come  from  a  quarter 
of  the  House  whence  greater  success  might  be  expected  to 
attend  it. 

On  the  2oth  of  April  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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Bank  Dividends  Bill. 


TO.  defray  the  expenoe?  of  ike  ^te  anpoament,  ]^r.  Pitt  prppo^ej 
various  t^papor^ry  taxeSi  i^^icli  ^ould  discharge  the  incuqi- 
br^v^ce  in  four  year?,  with  the  assii^t^ce  of  500,000!,  which  ^le  had 
it  ip  contemplation  to  ts^ke  ixoxfx  the.  uxiplaimed  dryidends  laying  i^ 
the  bank  of  England,  the  amount  of  which  he  estimated  at  650,0001. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  February  he  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  "  for  applying  to  the  public  service  the  sum  of  500,000!. 
put  of  the  balance  remainip^  iii  th^  bank  of  England  from  sums 
issued  for  the  payment  of  dividends,  on  account  of  th^  national 
debt,  and  for  securing  the  punctual  pajnnent  of  any  arrears  of  divi* 
depds,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  deipanded."  The  bill  excited 
alarm  in  all  the  great  chartered  companies,  and  in  the  commercial 
and  mercantile  world  in  geperal.  It  was  powerfully  opposed  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mv- Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  jun.  ^ho  had  recently  taken  his 
seat  for  the  town  of  Bedford!  On  the  15  th  of  Marcn,  upon  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  petition  JTrom  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  baxuc  of  England,  was  presented  against 
it.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  on  the  motion, 
that  it  be  committed,       '  '  .         .  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  notMTithstanding  the  variety  of  re- 
marks which  had  proceeded  from  those  who  had  so  strenu- 
ously contended  in  favour  of  the  bill,  he  must  take  the  liberty 
to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  one  sinjgle  argument  had 
estfiblished,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  propriety  of  its 
object.  A  petition  against  it  had  just  been  presented  from  the 
bank  proprietors,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
weight  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  their  opposition ;  but  for 
}iis  own  part,  bis  disapprobation  extended  not  merely  to  the 
conf^ents,  but  to  the  prihciple  of  the  bill,  and  this  disapproba- 
tiQq  he  would  certainly  take  occasion  to  express,  whenever 
the  principle  should  be  the  subject  of  debate.  Upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned,  tHl  the  contents  of  the  petition  against  the  bill, 
\$rbich  had  now  been  read,  should  fall  under  a  complete  in- 
vestigation. For  his  pwn  part,  he  had  now,  for  the  first 
tip^f  fa^ar^  tfie  petition  read,  and  doubted  not  that  there 
w.erp  jnany  gentlemen  in  the  §>an}e  predicament.  Previously 
strangers  to  m^  cbp(«nt^  of  the  petition,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  that  they  should  have  become  masters  of  them,  or  be 
enabled  to  pay  them  the  regard  to  which  they  were  entitled 
from  a  first  cursory  hearing.  And  surely,  the  solemnity 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  a  point  of  such  importance, 
required  that  previously  to  the  debate,  the  contents  of  the 
petition  should  be  fully  known  and  examined,  that  they  mi^ht 
be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and  influence,  in  regulating 
the  opinion,  and  ffuiding  the  decision,  which  should  be 
adopted.  In  opposmg  the  bill,  the  authority  of  the  bank  was 
great;  his  own  was  less  than  nothing;  and  therefore,  when 
moving  for  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  principally  acting  from  a  respectful  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  so  important  a  body. 

Mr.  Pitt  having  contended  that  no  delay  was  necessary,  re- 
marked, that  the  petition  contained  nothing  which  to  him  appeared 
of  any  weight,  and  whatever  regard  was  due  to  the  authority  of  the 
petitioners,  it  was  to  be  measured  only  by  the  nature  of  the  arra- 
ments  upon  which  they  had  founded  their  petition.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  disclaimed  his  own  authority  in  any  oppo- 
sition which  he  might  give  to  the  bill,  but  no  one  would  doubt  his 
abilities  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed  it :  and  as  his 
mind  was  so  decidedly  made  up  on  the  subject,  he  was  certainly 
prepared  without  farther  delay,  to  pursue  the  debate  on  that  side  of 
the  question  which  he  espoused.  . 

Mr.  Fox  repeated  that  his  own  objections  to  the  bill  were 
insurmountable,  and  that  even  if  the  proprietors  had  con- 
sented to  the  measure,  his  opposition,  though  it  might  .have 
been  diminished,  would  not  have  been  removed.  He  wished 
not  for  an  adjournment  on  his  own  account,  nor  should  he  find 
any  difficulty  at  present  in  putting  a  direct  negative  on  the 
bill.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  expressed  himself 
impatient  to  prove  to  the  House,  that  the  allegations  against 
the  bill  were  ill  founded.  If  this  were  really  tne  case,  it  was 
strange  that  his  impatience  should  not  have  had  its  proper 
operation,  and  produced  its  natural  effects.  It  was  extraor- 
dinary that,  instead  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  had 
adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  he  should  not  have 
set  out  with  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  founded  his 
bill.  He  doubted  not,  indeed,  that  he  might  be  impatient  to 
urge  his  case ;  but  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  therefore  pro- 
,  per  for  the  House,  in  a  question  of  siich  importance,  to  be 
impatient  to  decide  between  him  and  the  bank.  Great  as  his 
authority  was,  it  was  certainly,  on  the^  present  subject,  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  authority  of  the  bank.  .  The 
form  of  the  petition  was  indeed  singular:  it  had  exceeded  the 
usual  length  of  petitions,  as  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
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couneel,  the  petitioiiers  had  interwoven  their  aiguments  in  the 
body  of  the  petition  itself.     But  this  form,  though  less  com- 
mon, was  not  less  ridspectful  to  the  House:  nor  was  the  peti- 
tion on  this  account  less  entitled  to  the  attentive  consideration 
and  serious  regard  which  the  high  importance  of  the  subject 
den>anded.     When  the  principle  of  the  bill  sliould  come  to  be 
debated,  he  should  certainly  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  opposition,  nor  did  his  present  motion  for  an  ad- 
journment at  all  proceed  from  any  desire  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  but  merely  from  the  regard  which  he  considered 
as  due  to  the  petition  of  so  respectable  a  body.   The  bringcr-in 
of  the  bill  had,  indeed,  shewn  himself  aware  of  the  propriety 
of  adjournment,  by  his  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument.    He  had  supposed  that  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
bill,  might  be  prepared  without  farther  delay  to  state  the 
grounds  of  their  opposition.     But  he  would  ask  any  gentle- 
man, from  die  manner  in  which  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
first  cursory  hearing  of  the  petition,  whether  the  arguments 
appeared  to  be  such  as  he  ought  to  regard,  whether  they 
were  such  as  ought,  at  the  first  view,  to  be  decided  upon,  or 
were  entitled  to  closer  examination  and  more  deliberate  in- 
quiry ?     Such  were  the  considerations  which  induced  him  to 
moye^  *<  That  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day  sevens 
night. 

Upon  this  motion  the  House,  after  a  short  debate,  divided. 
Tellers.  Tetters. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.    The  debate  on  the  question,  That 
the  bill  be  committed,  being  then  resumed, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  notwithstanding  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  sense  of  the  House  that  the  unclaimed 
dividends  were  not  the  object  of  the  bill  which  he  designed  to 
oppose,  but  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  floating 
balance,  out  of  seven  hundred,  which  were  stated  to  be  in  the 
bank,  were  to  be  taken  from  thence,  by  government,  and  ap- 
propriated; yet  certainly  it  was  understood,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear firom  any  expressions  in  the  motion  that  was  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bijl, 
that  he  himself  understood  any  thing  else  than  the  unclaimed 
dividends;  he  should,  however  proceed  upon  the  object  of  the 
bill,  as  it  was  now  explained. 

His  objections,  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  he  divided  into 
two  heads.  First,  it  was  utterly  subversive  of  public  credits 
upon  which  the  importance  and  prosperi^  of  thia  coontry 
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]    mateH^y  diep&hdM.     B&ctftidJHf,  it  *rti^t  4&%M  £hVasion  of 
;   lli'e  pi'0{)e]i;y  of  Uie  bank,  ^'hich  ha^  kn  vMfhictatay  ]%1it  to 
(  this  floating  balance.     He  Wotdd  ttegm  with  llin  latter  point, 
because  its  ptior  discu^on  ^otrld  moi^  eaeily  lead  into  tlie 
examination  of  the  former  position.     AH  property^  however 
acquired,   provided  the  acquisition  Was  legal,   whether  by 
industry  or  by  trade,  Wtfs  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
lire  laws;  and  as  banking  was  k  trade  acknowledged  and 
authorised  by  law,  so  the  prdfits  Of  a  biinker  Were  entitled  to 
'the  same  protection  with  every  o&ier  ^ecies  of  jf>ropclrty. 
But  the  bank  of  England  wks,  tvith  respect  to  the  floating 
,   balance,  to  be  consider^  in  no  rither  M^hft  thfeh  thlit  ,df  a 
private  banker,  who  is  a  trustee  fo  the  6wrier  for  iiie  thdhey 
which  is  deposited  with  him,  fend  accountable  to  'that  owiler 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  by  'Mm :  the  tni^t  is  ttfe  same 
in  both  cases;  the  election  is  the  liame;  the  Sianie  kind  of 
security  attaches ;  the  satne  duties,  the  ^atie  kdvantages  re^It 
from  the  connection ;  and  certainly  it  could  not  be  denied, 
but  that  the  case  of  the  bank:  of  Englferid,  With  reteriect  to  its 
customers,  which  the  public  creditors  were,  who  did  not  efeH 
ibr  their  dividends  immediately  as  they  becanle  dtfe,  Wfc  feub- 
"stantialfy  the  same  with  that  of  a  privbte  bhnkeir  with  f efepect 
to  his  customers,  who  left  money  in  his  shop.     It  was  sub* 
stantially  the  same,  althouffh,  indeed,  some  little  difference 
occurred  in  the  form  of  drawing  the  money  out  in  the  one 
case  tad  in  the  other;  for  in  the  case  of  the  trank  of  England, 
there  was  a  pow^r  of  attorney  necessary,  which  was  not  re- 
quired in  the  other  case ;  but  surely,  this  made  no  difference 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  thing.     A^iitleman  living  in  the 
country  has  a  dividend  of  lool.  paid  into  the  bank:,  he  does 
not  want  the  money,  he  Will  nbt  be  at  the  expence  of  going 
up  to  town  to  receive  it,  or  he  has  no  occasion  to  use  it  if  he 
did ;  he  waits,  then,  till  the  occasion  iariscs :  Will  any  one  be 
absurd  enough  to  suppose, '  or  mad  enough  to  contend,  thiat 
in  all  this  intei*vai,  tlie  bank  of  England  is  not,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  his  private  banker ;  that  it  has  not  the  sanlb 
Advantages  with  his  private  banker,  iartd  the  sanie  usufructuary 
ptopetiy  in  the  itioney  «o  committed  to  its  care  ? 

The  floating  balance,  which  was  about  to  be  seized  upon. 
Was  precisely  that  which  he  now  put  for  the  sake  of  arga- 
xnent.  The  dividends  unclaimed  for  any  long  Series  of  year's 
Were  l5catcely  toy;  those  unclaimed  for  twenty  five  or  tibirty 
years  "^ete  very  trifling;  and  the  floating  balance  was'tndney, 
the  claims  of  which  were  of  a  date  «o  recent,  that  it  was 
•folly  proved  it  was  left  there  voluntarily,  until  ocdelsions 
Should  arise  to  tte  owner  of  it'fdr  its  tide.  Thisbeitig  'tiib 
case,  VHttt  dOes  timbfll^o?  ^t^of^ntly  ^i^ris,  ahd  coi^eWa 
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to  JpuBlic  use,  money  whjch  is  as  'distinct  frbln  all  ^iiblic 
claim,  as'tLe  money  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Drulnmond, 
or  B,ny  ottier  "jtianlingrhouse  in  X.ohdon.  It  says,  "your 
customers.  A,  B,  arid  C,  have  fedged  with  you  700,000!:, 
we  will  taKe  500,0001.  of  it,  and  apply  it  as  we  think  fit;  it  £3 
true,  that  we  have  no  letter  of  attorney,  do  order  from  A, 
"B,  and  C,  for  what  we  do ;  those  gentlemen  we  have  no  con- 
nection with ;  we  do  not  come  as  their  friends,  but  we  will 
take  the  money,  and  make  use  of  it."  Some  gentlemen  had 
chosen,  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  contend,  that  the 
dividends  being  public  property,  the  public  had  a  right  to 
make  Use  of  them;  but  this  certainly  was  not  the  fact;  for 
the  very  moment  that  the  money  issued  from  the  exchequer, 
it  ceased  to  be  public  property,  and  was  as  much  the  properly 
of  individuals,  as  any  other  species  of  property  wWateVer; 
and  as  it  became  the  property  of  individuals,  so  ev^ry  circum- 
stance whjch  attended  private  property  immediately  attached 
to  it.  ,  riere  then^  also,  that  usufructuary  right  of  the  baiik 
of  England  did  most,  necessarily  attach ;  for,  the  right  if 
bankers  to  make  use  of  the  mon^y  lodged  with  them  in  tfie 
way  of  tra^e,  was  a  circumstance  'attending  private  prfeperfy 
whic*h  coiild  not  more  easily  be  divested  from  it  than  any  if 
the  other  circumstances  and  qualities  that  attend  it.  Hert, 
then,  there  was  no  difference  whether  the  money  left  fn  the 
banic  was  left  there  by  way  of  dividend,  or  whether  it  was 
money  which  had  been  received  from  the  rents  of  a  Ikrided 
estate,  *  or  from  any  kind  of  capital,  and  there  deposited  by 
the  owners;  excepting  indeed,  as  the  difference  affected' in' a 
"more  favourable  manner  the  money  lefl  by  way  of  dividend, 
because  that  species  of  property  was  always  deemed,'  and  Justly 
deeifiedy  more  sacred  and  mviolable  than  any  other :  all  other 
property  might  be  taxed;  rents  from  land  might  betaled; 
th^  profits  of  trade  might  be  taxed,  but  the  interest  arising 
to  the  public  creditor  could  riot  be  taxed ;  for  there  links' an 
implied  contract  lo  that  effect ;  much  less  could  it  be  vio- 
lently seized  on  ahd^  appropriated,  when  it  was  admitted  tfiat 
other*  property  less  sacred,  less  inviolable,  c6uld  not,  ufldier 
similar  circumstances,  be  meddled  with*  at  all.  Hence  it  Un- 
answerably followed,  that  the  government  were  ^ually  en- 
iitiedtp  take, an  account  of  all  the  balances  in  the  hands  6f 
the  dliTerent  bankers,  arid  to  tell  them,  <^  So  mueh  is  enotigh 
,  for  you  to  keep  in  your  shop,  so  much  for  you,  &c  — Ve 
will  take  all  the  surpilus  because  we  want  it,'  and  we  will  I^ate 
you  (enough  to  go  on  with."  The  same  pririciple  w6uld  b^ 
out*  government  in  this  invasion' of  private  property,  to  In 
Tthe!  matter  now  before  the  House;  and  though  gentl^irito 
'mightlbmk  tnat  1^^  reaSISaalbg'^WpiflftliM  yciy  ftr, 
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yet  he  could  assure  them  it  was  perfectly  applicable ;  fer  there 
could  not  be  a  more  certain  proof  of  a  boa  principle,  or  of 
no  principle  at  all,  than  that  all  the  consequences  which  are 
deduced  from  it  should  not  be  justified,  and  that  we  should 
defend  in  some  cases,  and  condemn  in  others,  when  there  is 
no  real  difference  existing  between  the  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  position  that  public  credit  would  be 
materially  injured  by  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Fox  argued  that 
there  was  nothing  so  simple  as  to  assign  the  cause,  whether 
of  public  or  private  credit.  Credit  in  general  was  main- 
tained by  keeping  your  word,  and  it  was  fost  by  breaking  it. 
Now,  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  money  was  borrowed 
from  individuals,  was  simply  a  contract  between  the  public 
and  the  said  individuals.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  I 
agree  to  lend  the  public  one  hundred  pounds,  for  which  the 
public  makes  a  reciprocal  engagement  that  it  will  pay  me 
three  pounds  a  year ;  it  also  engages  how  and  when  it  will 
pay  me.  When  r  As  that  it  will  pay  me  thirty  shillings  upon 
the  1st  of  January,  and  thirty  shillings  in  half  a  year  after- 
wards. How  ?  As  that  it  will  issue  me  money  to  the  bank, 
which  bank  shall  pay  it  over  to  me.  Now  the  annuity,  the 
time  of  paying  it,  and  the  manner  of  paying  it,  are  all 
parts  of  one  indivisible  contract;  and  you  may,  with  the  same 
right,  destroy  one  part  of  a  contract  as  another.  But  you 
will  say,  is  your  security  the  worse  for  having  the  money  re- 
absorbed into  the  exchequer?  Do  you  doubt  our  means, 
or  our  faith  ?  To  this  I  answer,  it  is  not  the  question  now 
whether  my  situation  is  rendered  better  or  worse ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  you  fulfil  the  terms  of  your  contract  ?  It  is 
evident  that  you  do  not  fulfil  them ;  and  therefore  you  have 
not  kept  your  word,  and  your  faith  is  violated. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  Mr.  Fox  next  contended  that 
the  terms  were  not  only  broken  in  general,  which,  upon  the 
abstract,  was  a  violation  of  a  principle,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence ;  but  they  were  broken  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  public  creditor.  Where  the  bank  was  the  paymaster, 
if  they  failed,  there  was  the  same  action  as  against  an  indi- 
vidual; the  law  was  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  defined;  but  where  the  exchequer  turned  pay- 
master, all  was  darkness ;  there  was  no  proceeding,  no  course 
marked  out  by  which  the  injured  creditor  could  recover  his 
right.  Indeed,,  this  was  so  much  the  case,  and  so  necessary 
had  it  appeared  to.  the  le^slatnre  of  this  country,  that  it  haa 
always  been  a  most  useful  part  of  their  policy,  inasmuch  as 
to  that  verj^  circumstance  we  were  indebted  for  the  creat 
superiority  of  the  publip.  credit  of  Great  Britain,  beyond  that 
of  all  neighbouring  nations,  to  interpose  the  bank  in  all 
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trmi^ctions  between  the  public  and  individuals  t  and  if  the 
fact  was  what  he  had  a  right  to  assume  it  was,  that  thi« 
interposition  of  the  bank-  had  been  the  means  of  ^obtaining 
money  upon  easier  terms  than  could  hare  been  otherwise 
obtained,  the  taking  away  this  interposition,  of  even  altering 
or  modifying  it,  was  a  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
public  faith ;  and  it  was  a  fraud  of  the  basest  complexion  to 
receive  an  advantage  for  an  equivalent  which  was  not  main" 
tained,  while  the  advantage  was  still  enjoyed.     Some  ques- 
tions had  been  pi'oposed  to  counsel,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bank  being  security  to  the  public  creditors  for  the  money, 
after  it  had  been  issued  from  the  exchequer  for  the  payment  of 
dividends.     Four  counsel,  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  their 
profession,  had  given  most  decidedfy  their  opinions,  that  the 
bank  was  a  security  under  these  circumstances.    The  solicitor 
general,  indeed,  declined  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject, 
6n  account  of  the  situation  in  wnich  be  then  stood.     But  one 
;entleman,    Mr.  Wood,  upon  whose  abilities  or  knowledge 
e  did  not  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation,  did  give  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  bank  was  not  a  security  for  monies 
so  issued.     Mr.  Wood,  doubtless,  had  not  considered  su& 
ficiently  the  several  acts  by  which  the  money  was  directed  to 
be  paid  to  the  bank.     Certainly,  if  the  bank  was  not  security, 
these  acts  required  a  most  speedy  revision.     Fpr,  who  was 
the  security?     If  the  bank  was  not,  it  was  the  cashier  of  the 
bank.     So  that  upon  the  conduct  of  one  individual,    the 
integrity  of  the  public  &ith,  the  security  of  all  the  public 
creditors,  the  dignity,  the  importance,  the  very  existence  of 
the  state,  depended,  according  to  this  opinion.     But  surely, 
this  was  not  the  case  upon  any  ground  of  reasoning*     Did 
not  the  bank  appoint  its  own  cashiers ;  and  was  it  not  there- 
fore Responsible  for  the  acts  of  its   servant,    whom  it  had 
itself  invested  with  iMs  trust?     So  that  although  the  money 
is,  indeed,  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  cashier,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wood's  opinion,  yet  it  is  only 
so  directed  for  form,  and  the  bank  is  the  substantial  security 
to  the  public  creditor,  and  not  the  individual  whom  it  may 
choose  to  appoint  its  cashier.     Now,  these  acts  which  dii-ect 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  bank  of  England,  the  policy  of 
which  is  not  ^  to  be  doubted,    and  the  moral  propriety  of 
which  has  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  are  about  to  be  com- 
pletely overturned  by  the  bill  which  is  before  the  House. 
These  acts  say,  you  shall  so  pay  the  money  of  the  public 
creditors:  this  biU  says,  you  shall  take  it  away  again. 

Passing  frcwn  these  observations,  Mr.  Fox  thus  put  the 
case  of  a  contract  between  A  and  B.  A  wishes  to  borrow  a 
hundred  pounds  rf  B.     B  says  he  will  lend  him  the  money, 

VOL.  IV.  '  M 
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provided  he  will  repay  it  by  instalments.    But>  says  B,  as 
perhaps  I  may  not  know  where  to  find  you,  or  it  might  put 
me  to  some  inconvenience  to  look  for  you^  you  shall  pay  tbe 
money  by  instahnenta  into  Mr»  Drummond's  shop.    A  coih 
sents  to  pay  the  money  by  instalments  into  Mr.  Drummond's 
shop ;   and  Mr,  Drummond,  who  is  now  another  party  to 
the  contract,  agrees  to  receive  it.     After  this,  A  changes  his 
mind,  and  pays  the  money  into  the  house  of  Child:  will 
any  body  say  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  contract?  The  secarity 
of  Child  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  Drummond^s,  but  if  B  does 
not  consent  that  the  security  should  be  shifted,  wUl  any  one 
contend  that  if  Child  should  fidl^  A  will  have  performed  his 
contract,  though  he  should  have  paid  all  the  money  to  Child 
for  the  use  of  B?    Now,  what  are  we  about?    Are  we  not 
precisely  putting  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  A^  who  has 
paid  the  money  of  B,  without  B's  consent,  into  the  house  of 
Child,   and  shifted  his  security,  and  broken  his  contract? 

-  And  though  it  may  be  asserted,  that  persons  having  property 
in  the  bank  may  demand  it  before  we  shift  their  security,  by 
placing  it  in  the  exchequer,  yet  this  statement  is  'not  correct; 

4  for  the  property  of  many  persons  is  locked  up  in  trust ;  some 
are  minors,  some  are  in  die  West  and  some  are  in  the  East 
Indies.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  committed  the  injury  in 
some  ca^es  where  no  consent  can  be  given;  and,  in  others, 
before  the  parties  will  have  been  able  virtually  to  consent; 
for,  a  virtual  consent  is  all  that  is  contended  for. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  did  not  entertain  the  most 
distant  idea  of  taxing  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  with  a  design  to  confound  the  unclaimed 
dividends  with  the  floating  oalance  of  the  bank;  this^  how- 
ever, he  would  say,  that  his  confusion  had  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  minister  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
measure;  for,  had  the  public  been  spteifically  apprized  of 
this  robbery  of  the  bank,  the  alarm  would  have  been  taken, 
and  the  bill  would  not  have  been  ripened  to  the  present  stage 
of  maturity.  The  idea,  indeed,  of  the  public  demand  on 
the  unclaimed  dividends,  was  an  idea  founded  in  ignorance; 
for  there  was  no  such  thing  aa  any  property  in  this  country 
without  a  claimant;  and  in  de&ult  of  any  relations  of  the 
deceased  owners,  all  property  was  vested  in  the  king.  Not 
that  he  should  contend  that  the  public  had  not  a  claim  upoa 
the  king,  but  the  legal  distinction  should  be  observed,  and 
whatever  was  taken  by  the  public  ought  to  be  tak^i'in  right 
of  the  public.  This  measure  had,  therefore^  hitherto  pro^ 
ceeded  upon  a  fallacv  in  the  public  judgement. 

As  to  the  miserable  precedents  adwced  in  &vour  of  this 
measure  upon  a  former  day,^  they  were  too  insignificanl;  to 
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deserve  a  serious  refiitation.  Upon  principle^  of  general 
reasoning,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Fox  added,  but  that 
the  question  was  entirely  with  him.  As  precedents  had  been 
adduced,  he  should  beg  leave  to  trespass  a  little  longer  oa 
the  patience  of  the  House,  with  some  obvious  remarks  con- 
cerning their  nature.  The  first  precedent  was  the  case  of  the 
bankers'  debt,  and.  this  was  not  at  all  in  point  according  to 
the  present  terms  of  the  bill;  for  this  was  a  bill  copceming 
a  floating  balance,  and  that  was  specifically  a  bill  concerning 
unclaimed  dividends.  There  was  also  another  precedent 
concerning  annuities  upon  lives,  where  fhe.  dividends  were 
resumed  by  government,  and  to  this  he  should  answer,  that 
there  was  a  very  material  distinction  between  the  two  cases; 
for,  when  annuities  are  determinable  upon  lives,  there  is 
always  a  presumption,  at  a  certain  distance  of  time,  that  the 
lives  have  expired;  a  presumption  which  never  can  hold 
good  with  respect  to  perpetual  annuities.  But  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  precedents,  it  behoved  the  House  most 
carefully  to  avoid  any  measure  by  which  a  precedent  could 
be  set  to  countenance  injustice;  and  the  rather,  as  there  was 
something  alarming  in  the  use  which  was  made  of  precedents 
upon  this  very  occasion.  Precedents  had  been  stated,  which 
might  not  have  be«i  quite  justifiable  at  the  time  they  werd 
set,  for  the  sake  of  countenancing  the  commission  of  a 
greater  injustice;  and  if  this  were  npw  to  be  a  precedent,  he 
trembled  to  think  what  were  the  enormities,  each  greater  than 
the  other,  provided  the  subject  matter  had  some  little 
analogy,  which  might  not  be  indulged  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception under  the  dangerous  cloak  of  precedent.  As  to 
what  had  been  asserted  concerning  persons  who  held  pecu- 
niary trusts  under  government,  and  whose  balances  were  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  vested  elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  balances  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  paymaster  general^ 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  others,  he  denied  that  there  was 
the  smallest  analogy  by  which  the  House  could  determine  the 
propriety  of  taking  away  the  floating  balance  from  the  bank. 
The  paymaster  general,  and  others,  were  no  parties  to  any 
contract  between  the  public  and  those  persons  whom  they  paid 
on  the  account  of  the  public.  The  oflScers  of  the  army,  or 
of  the  navy,  certainly  had  made  no  contract  with  the  exe-* 
cutors  of  Lord  Holland  or  of  Mr.  Rigby.  .  If  these  balances 
were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executors-  of  Lord  Hol*^ 
land  or  of  Mr.  Rigby,  how  were  they  affected?  or  iti  what 
manner  could  they  be  said  to  be  parties  to  such  a  transaetioiv? 
ITie  complete  fiitility,  therefore,  of  such  an  argument,  ren- 
dered it  undeserving  of  consideration. 
In  summing  up  the  various  arguments  of  Ms  speech,  MSr 
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Fox  eont«Dded,  that  if  we  admitted  the  bank  to  be  trustee 
to- the  public  creditors  for  the  payment  which  had  be»i  issued 
.  from  the  exchequer,  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied  in 
Mo;  or  if  we  admitted  that  the  bank  were  trustees  only  to 
minors,  to  foreigners,  to  persons  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not 
to  be  able  to  exercise  any  act  by  which  their  consent  to  the 
transaction  could  be  implied^  we  should  still  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
This  was  not  a  case  where  a  majority  of  public  creditors  were 
to  decide,  and  to  bind  the  minority  by  such  a  decision.  The 
contract  of  the  public  creditors  with  the  public  was  the  con- 
tract of  every  individual  of  them,  and  not  a  gieneral  contract; 
and  though,  supposing  the  public  creditors  were  in  number 
twenty-nine  thousand,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and.  ninety-nine  of  those  were^to  give  their  consent  to 
this  alteration  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  yet  was  not  the 
single  one  concluded  by  their  decisions^  and  be  had  a  right 
to  insist  upon  a  specific  execution  of  those  terms  upon  which 
al<me  he  had  altered  into  the  engagement 

But,  ^acious  Heaven  !  added  Mr.  f*ox,  when  we  consider 
the  sacnfice  which  is  to  be  made ;  when  we  reflect  that  a 
general  principle  must  be  violated;  that  the  faith  of  the 
public  must  be  impeached,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation 
hazarded ;  and  when  we  contrast  all  this  widi  the  advantage 
which  is  to  be  gained,  that  a  pitiful  saving  of  20,oooL  is  to 
be  effected,  and  this  in  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  when 
peace  has  added  to  our  resources,  and  an  abundant  and 
springing  capital  would  supply  without  difficulty,  without 
imputation,  without  reproach,  what  our  exigency  requires, 
shall  we  not  be  surpris^  at  such  a  pertinacious  adherence  to 
this  measure?  The  pride  of  the  individual  will  sometimes 
en^^age  him  in  a  fatal  obstmacjr;  but  let  not  this  House  be 
infected  by  such  a  narrow  principle,  and  let  it  depart  from  its 
conduct  when  it  must  be  convinced  of  the  injustice  and  im- 
policy of  that  conduct.  It  was  not  withx>ut  much  indignation^ 
that  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  remarking  that,  upon  all 
occasions,  when  rights  were  invaded,  a  cringing  and  a  fawn- 
ing policy  was  substituted  for  a  manly  behaviour.  Applica- 
tion was  to  be  ^Mide  to  the  minister,  his  forbearance  was  to 
be  solicited,  the  justice  of  the  House  was  not  to  be  appealed 
to;  yet,  for  his  own  part^  he  could  sincerely  affirm,  t$at  he 
disdained  to  be  influenced  by  any  of  these  considerations, 
when  they  were  not  urged  with  unexceptionable  proprbly*. 
It  Was  his  inflexible  determination  to  persevere  in  the  most 
zealous  and  unbiassed  endeavours  to  fulfil  his  parliamentary 
and  political  duties^  and  he  anxiously  hoped,  that  not  ^y 
vpon^tibe  pre^^  but  i^n  all  other  occasions^  the  House 
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%oidd  be  ftctoated  by  the  same  sentimoits^  and  go^raia  their 
proceedings  accor dii^ly  • 

The  House  divided  on  die  motion,  that  the  bill  be  committed. 
Yeas  loi :  Noes  8^.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on 
i;he  2jza  instant. 


March  22. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into  a  committee 
•n  the  bill,  the  question  of  adjournment  was  moved  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hammet.  This  gave  rise  to  another  debate,  in  the 
pourse  of  which  Mr.  Rose  having  contended,  that  the  exchequer 
could  legally  call  for  the  arrears  on  dividends  on  die  public  iunds 
vested  in  the  bank  of  England, 

Mr.  Fox  sfud,  that  he  must  take  the  liberty  to  advert  to 
the  assertion  of  die  honourable  gendeman  who  ipoke  last  but 
one,  that  the  exchequa:  possessed  a  Tight  to  call  for  these 
sums  from  the  bank.  It  had  been  stated  that  no  person 
would  venture  to  deny  that  right;  now,  he,  for  one,  was 
bold  enough  to  deny  that  any  such  legid  right  existed  any 
idiere ;  and  though  this  miffht  not  be  the  time  to  enter  upon 
that  question,  stul  he  would  challenge  the  honourable  gen- 
deman to  discuss  it,  and  that  at  some  early  period:  Ming 
anxious,  now  that  new  ground  was  started,  to  have  it  fully 
argued  and  setded,  that  the  path  might  be  known  in  whic^ 
&ey  were  to  tread,  before  they  gave  any  final  decision  upon 
the  bill  before  them.  On  this  occasion,  he  trusted  that  the 
crown  lawyers  would  also  oicMne  forward,  and  avow  that 
right  which  the  exchequer  was  said  to  possess;  and  he  was 
d^  more  anxious  to  hear  them  enter  into  the  defence  of  sa 
strange  a  principle,  because  he  would  undertake,  however 
slight  his  pretensions  might  be  to  a  decisive  investigation  of 
law  questions^  to  overset  this  doctrine,  as  ofbeu  as  any  attempts 
should  be  made  for  its  establishment. 

The  House  divided  on  Sir  Benjamin  Hammers  motion  of  ad- 
joumment.   Yeas  54:  Noes  155.    Soon  afterwards, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again  and  observed,  that  the  word  ^^  account" 
in  the  preamble^  required,  in  his  >opinion«  some  explanation, 
because  it  had  been  argued,  and  would  be  argued  afi^r  what 
had  passed  that  night,  on  different  meanings,  just  as  it  suited 
thbse  who  used  it  for  the  time.  That  the  bank  w»ne  to 
accQimt  to  the  exdie<pier  for  their  management  of,  and  trans- 
actions with)  the  public  money,  he  could  easily  understand^ 
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ftgreeably  to  the  state  of  accounts  whi^  they  frora^  time  to 
time  gave  in ;  but  that  the  bank  was  to  account  by  paying 
into  the  exchequer  the  balances  which  might  be  on  dieir 
accounts  whenever  the  exchequer  ordered  it,  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent point;  tod  at  any  rate,  before  an  act  of  parliament 
wa>s  made,  it  became  necessary  that  the  wording  of  it  should 
be  clearly  and  explicitly  understood,  and  untU  it  was  so  by 
the  House,  he  thought  no  gentleman  could  give  a  vote  upon 
the  subject.  He  should  have  conceived  that  the  preamble 
would  have  run  much  better  in  this  manner:  "  Whereas 
the  bank  having  paid  into  the  exchequer,"  and  so  on ;  be- 
cause it  was  proper  to  be  in  possession  of  the  money  before 
you  can  use  it ;  get  the  money  first,  and  then  enact  how  it 
is  to  be  appropriated.  The  bank  had  the  sole  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  money ;  whatever  was  their  profit,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  question  of  right ; 
and  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  had  been  started  that  nigfat, 
he  averred  to  be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unfounded,  on  any 
principle  of  law,  reason,  otr  common  sense.  An  honourable 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Yorke,)  who  had  reproached  him  with  being 
an  enemy  to  the  lawyers,  had  done  him  a  most  unmerited 
injustice ;  but  however  much  he  respected  any  profession,  he 
never  could  forget  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  regard  for 
justice.  In  the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted  on  this  bu- 
siness, he  went  with  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  prO" 
fession  who  had  been  consulted.  One  name  only  he  hod 
heard  mentioned,  who  gave  a  different  opinion,  which  per- 
haps might  be  unexceptionable;  but  he  must  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  to  him  it  was  unintelligible.  He  thought,  that 
as  the  preamble  set  forth  what  was  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
bill,  a  necessity  existed  for  perfectly  understanding  it  pre- 
viously to  any  investigating  debate  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  clauses. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  bank  accountiag  to  the 
exchequer,  it  was  not  meant  to  pay  any  respect  to  their  personal 
interests,  nor,  till  to-night,  (Jid  he  ever  imagine  that  this  particular 
point  could  have  produced  such  strong  words  as  had  been  used  in 
argument.  The  money,  when  it  was  claimed  by  the  bank  from  the 
exchequer,  when  emergencies  required  it,  was  to  be  paid  by  im- 
prest, and  as  little  time  lost  as  possible.  He  then  stated  a  sup- 
position, that  if  the  national  debt,  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been 
ten  millions,  and  had  been  paid  off  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  that  there  nQw  remained  a  sum  of  money  unclaimed  in  the 
bank,  it  might,  upon  this  ground,  be  contaided,  that  an  exchequer 
process  would  reach  it,  and  get  the  money  from  the  bank-  As  to 
the  cash  balances  upon  the  account  of  paymasters,  and  other 
o^icers  of  government,  they  had  often  been  called  upon  to  pay  ia 
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those  baSances,  by  exchequer  process,  even  before  therr  accounts 
had  been  settleiL 

^  Mr.  Fox  obsenred,  that  he  felt  h:  necessary  to  assure  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  particular,  and  the  House  in 
general,  that  it  was  his  wish  and  determined  resolution  to 
have  this  question  of  legal  ri^t  fully  discussed  and  probed 
to  the  bottom;  and  he  not  only  considered  it  his  duty,  but 
was  happy  to  declare  his  decided  opinion  against  what,  had 
been  remarked.  He  believed  that  the  right  honourable  gen-  * 
tleman's  opinion  on  that  particular  question,  was  the  same 
as  his;  and  he  insisted  that  it  became  him  to  state  it  in  the 
same  fair  and  open  manner  to  the  House,  that  gentlemoi 
might  he  able  to  judge  properly  on  the  relative  situations  of 
the  parties  interested.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
eluded,  with  a  particular  degree  of  caution,  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  most  of  those  points  which  had  been  stated  in 
opposition  to  him,  both  during  the  present  evening,  and  in 
every  other  stage  of  the  debate.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  unreceived  dividends  and  all  stockholders,  were 
equally  interested  and  equally  entitled  to  information  and 
justice;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  preamble  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  bill,  and  required  to  be  fully  and  unequi- 
vocally explained.  If,  however,  that  conduct  of  evasion,  by 
eluding  every  enquiry,  was  to  be  continued,  he  must  give  it 
no  other  name  than  scandalous  dealing  with  the  public  He 
meant,  as  far  as  he  could,  not  to  go  over  what  had«,been: 
agitated  in  former  debates :  but  this  point  of  right  of  tak- 
ing money  from  the  bank  by  exchequer  process,  he  thought 
very  material  and  important,  and  he  conceived  that  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  known,  whether  the  public  creditors'  property 
in  the  bank,  on  their  security,  was  or  was  not,  by  law,  in 
the  situation  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  stated, 
liable  to  be  removed  by  exchequer  process.  As  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  supposition  about  the  national  debt 
amounting  to  ten  millions,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  being 
paid  off  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  bank,  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  contradict 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  assertion  that  it  could  be 
taken  by  exchequer  process;  the  case  appeared  widely  dif- 
ferent; there  certainly  was  some  person  who  had  a  just  title 
to  this  sum ;  and,  after  every  reasonable  time  and  method 
was  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  proper  heir,  then  the  law 
had  wisely  presumed  that  there  must  be  an  heir  for  every 
thing  inheritable  and  when  that  heir  could  not  be  found, 
had  appointed  the  king  as  heir.  Upon  the  question^,  how  the 
public  had  afterwards  any  claim  iipon  the  use  of  the  money, 
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he  should  remain  silent.  It  should  be  considered  that  these 
were  perpetual,  and  not  life  annuities;  neither  could  they 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  prescription.  The  case  of  pay- 
masters was  no  ways  in  point  or  applicable ;  they  had  no  title 
either  to  the  custody  or  the  use  of  balances  on  their  accounts; 
and  certainly  an  exche<|uer  process  might  be  issued  against 
them,  at  any  time  before  payment  of  balances;  but  even 
then,  it  was  usual  to  have  the  effect  of  that  process  ddayedt 
until  their  accounts  were  settled.  But  they  were  merely 
agents,  and  not  trustees  for  any  person,  or  in  any  shape; 
and  if  suph  a  power  can  exist  as  that  contended  for  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  let  it  be  tried  before  a  proper 
tribunal;  let  the  exchequer  assert  its  right,  and  if  either 
judgment  or  justice  appear  in  the  proceedings,  then  it  may 
become  a  question  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  in.  For 
his  part,  he  was  an?dou8  to  see  those  curious  provisicnis  in 
the  bill  which  were  to  clear  up  all  th^  mystery  and  fidlacy 
set  forth  in  the  preamble.  Let  him  see  them,  and  he  and 
'  many  others  would  readily  confess  that  they  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  though  he  knew  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  alter- 
ing his  mind,  because  he  also  knew  that  there  were  none  such 
to  produi^e, 

Mr.  Pitt  explained  what  he  had  fonnerly  said  concerning  float« 
ing  balances  m  the  bank,  and  argued  that  the  three  months  al- 
lowed by  the  bill  was  a  sufficient  time  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
public  creditors^ 

Mr.  Fox  maintained  that  the  right  to  the  custody  of  these 
sums  was  with  the  bank  alone,  till  claimed  by  the  legal  pro- 
prietors; and  that  the  bank,  in  the  mean  time,  had  the  same 
title  to  the  usufruct  of  that  money,  which  they  had  to  any 
other  cash  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  mere  sham  consent,  and 
nothing  else,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  imagined 
that  he  had  obtained;  for  Mr. Fox  insisted  that  all  stock- 
holders, and  those  who  might  be  stockholders,  must  give  that 
consent,  which  could  be  called  a  general  and  proper  consents 
A  man  might  be  very  well  satisfied  with  government  security 
just  now,  but  he  might  not  be  so  for  ever,  nor  even  very  soon, 
if  circumstances  altered  as  they  might  do.  When  his  money 
was  in  the  bank,  he  could  change  the  security  as  oflm  as  he 
liked ;  but  not  so  when  once  government  had  taken  it.  He 
painted  in  a  variety  of  lights  the  various  inconveniences  and 
hardships  V  attending  this  measure,  and  dreaded  the  cons^ 
quenees  as  not  less  destructive  from  the  avowed  popularity 
which  some  had  given  it,  not,  perhaps,  thinking  that  the  real 
cause  for  this  attack  upon  public  credit  might  sooner  or  later* 
be  perfectly  understood    . 
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Hie  preamble  was  then  postponed^  and  the  coamiittee  went 
through  the  bill. 

March  25. 

A  petition  against  tilie  biU,  from  several  proprietors  in  the  public 
funda,  having  been  presented  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hammet,  Mr.  Pitt 
observed,  that  as  a  lon^  previous  notice  had  been  already  given, 
h^  trusted  that  the  petition  could  afford  no  pretext  for  delaying  the 
report  of  the  bill.  It  had  been  appointed  for  the  preceding  day, 
and  he  should  certainly  consider  himself  as  authorized  to  move 
tliat  it  should  be  received  immediately.  In  his  opinion,  there  was 
an  irregularity  in  the  mode  in  which  the  petitioners  had  desired  to 
be  heard  by  counsel,  as  they  had  not  come  forward  until  tiiis  late 
stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr«  Fox,  on  tiie  contrary,  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
tiie  petitioners  was  not  irregular;  as  they  might,  perhaps, 
hftve  counsel  ready  to  be  h^rd  on  the  report.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  this  business  was  intended  to  have  come  on 
npon  a  former  day,  mid  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  ;  a 
circnmstanceof  which  they  could  not  have  baen  aware.  He 
did  not  think  himself  possessed  of  su£Scient  weight  to  attempt 
BOW  to  oppose  the  report.  But  surely,  if  there  was  any  bu- 
siness which  ought  to  be  conducted  with  caution,  or  in  which 
full  time  ought  to  be  allowed,  it  was  upon  an  occasion  like 
this,  in  which  the  public  credit  was  interested.  The  petition 
was  almost  unprecedented  with  respect  to  its  nature,  and 
the  quarter  &om  whence  it  issued.  It  had  not,  he  believed, 
happened,  ^since  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Brunswick, 
that  a  petition  had  been  presented  from  the  bank  to/the 
House  of  Commons  against  any  measure  with  r^ard  to  mo- 
ney matters.  In  such  an  event,  therefore^  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation, the  most  serious  deliberation,  was  necessary.  A  pe- 
tition had  now  been  presented,  signed  by  the  most  respectable 
names,  with  r^;ard  to  extent  of  property,  which  had  ever 
perhaps  appeared  in  any  civilized  nation.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  whom  a  resard  to  property  could  influence  in  the 
^Ureme,  neither  did  he  feel  himself  inclined  to  allow  it  too 
much  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  public  business.  On  the 
Qonti^y,  he  thought,  that  in  debates  in  that  House,  it  was 
too  fi^eqnently  referred  to,  and  too  much  stress  laid  upon  it. 
But,  if.  there  was  any  occasion  on  which  regard  was  due  to 
property,  it  was  the  present.  If  there  was  any  property 
deemed,  saqred,  it  was  that  which  ivas  vested  in  the  funds; 
and  any  petition,  proceeding  from  this  quarter,  ought  to 
demand  the  most  deliberate  attention,  ana  excite  the  mo^i 
s^ous  regard. 
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On  the  rflport  of  tbebilibemg  brought  up>  Mr.  Chiswell  moved, 
that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  the  bill,  **  That  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  the  annuities  and  dividends  who  shall  not  before  the 
xst  day  of  June  179I9  signify  their  dissent  to  the  paying  into  the 
exchequer  the  5CX),ooo/.  in  books  to  be  opened  at  the  bank  of 
England,  shall  be  deemed  to  assent  thereto ;  but  that  in  case  a 
number  of  proprietors  shall  signify  their  dissent,  then  the  money 
shall  not  be  paid.'* 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  felt  ample  reason  to  approve  of 
the  clause  which  had  been  brought  up,  and  should  f^I  a  greater 
pleasure  if  it  were  adopted.  He  adverted  to  what  an  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said  concerning  the  consent  which  had 
been,  or  could  be,  obtained  to  this  measure,  and  that  this  was 
a  consent  by  inference,  or  rather  a  supposed  consent*  He  al** 
lowed  that  there  might  be  a  consent  by  inference,  or  a  virtual 
consent,  such  as  that  given  to  taxation,  which  the  people  gave 
virtually,  because  they,  the  House  of  Commons,  whom  the 
people  had  chosen  as  their  representatives,  had  agreed  to  it; 
but  this  was  very  different,  indeed,  from  the  consent  which 
the  honourable  sentleman  had  talked  of.  All  that  was  asked 
by  the  hbnourame  member  who  moved  the  clause,  was,  that 
persons  who  were  interested  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  their  dissent,  which  was  certainly  fair.  He  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  contended,  and  still  should  he  persist  in  con- 
tending, that  not  only  the  present  proprietors  of  unclaimed 
dividends,  but  all  stockholders,  must  give  their  consent-  before 
it  was  a  proper  consent ;  because  all  stockholders  may,  at  some 
iiiture  period,  have  unclaimed  dividends.  Many  respectable 
proprietors  had  already  given  their  dissent,  as  appeared  by 
the  petition  from  the  bank  proprietors,  and  that  now  upon 
the  table,  signed  by  such  men  as,  in  point  of  wealth,  gave  it 
more  weight  than,  perhaps,  any  petition  which  had  ever  been 
presented  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  in  general  was  not 
one  of  those  who  argued  that  the  importance  of  a  measure 
depended  upon  the  rank  or  wealth  of  those  interested  in  it; 
but  surely,  on  a  subject  which  was  so  materially  connected 
with  the  property  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  he  must  contend  that  very  great  attention  and 
respect  was  due  to  the  names,  characters,  and  situations  of 
such  men  as  the  petitioners.  As  to  the  Bank  pf  England, 
on  all  emergencies  the  nation  and  they  had  acted  together  for 
a  long  time  back,  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  was  led  ta  remark, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  that  this  was  the  first  time,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  family  to  the  throne,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  appli* 
cation  to  parUament  against  a  measure,  whidi,  as  far  as  the 
national  foith  and  puUic  credit  were  concerned,  was  in  the 
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oj^mon  not  only  of  the  petitioners,  but  of  all  the  mooied  io- 
terest  within  the  kingdom,  so  pr^nant  with  the  most  alarm-r 
ing  danger.  As  to  the  virtual  consent  mentioned  by  the  ho« 
nourable  gentleman,  it  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  dissent 
which  had  been  given,  and  would  still  be  given,  if  time  were 
allowed.  Mr.  Fox  appealed  to  the  good  sense  and  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  whether,  in  the  present  situation  of  aifairs, 
and  after  the  great  and  general  alarm  which  this  measure  had 
occasioned,  it  ought  not,  to  induce  the  majority  of  the  House 
to  wish,  at  any  rate,  for  more  time  before  they  allowed  the 
bill  to  pass  ?  It  never  had  received  the  consent  of  any  party 
interested  in  its  operation;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  forced, 
upon  them  all  against  their  will,  and  was  in  its  nature  as 
unjust  as  in  its  consequences  it  was  destructive. 

The  clause  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  136  against  45.  The 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  the  29tn.  It  was,  how- 
ever, proceeded  with  no  farther ;  Mr.  Pitt  having  consented,  by 
way  of  compromise,  to  accept  of  a  loan  of  500,000/.  from  the  bank 
without  interest,  so  long  as  a  floating  balance  to  that  amount  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  cashier. 


King's  Message  respecting  the  War  between  Russiit 
AND  the  Porte« 

March  29. 

ABOUT  this  time  a  very  important  subject  of  foreign  politics 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament.  At  the  congress  of 
fieichenbaoh,  the  defensive  alliance  had  proposed  to  Russia  to  ac« 
cede  to  die  peace  which  Austria  was  concluding,  and  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  restored ;  but  Catharine  constantly  replied,  that 
she  would  admit  of  no  interference  between  her  and  the  Turks. 
Deprived,  however,  of  the  assistance  of  Austria,  in  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the  allies  she  saw  the  impracticability  of  sub- 
jugating Turkey  for  the  present,  and  now  offered  to  restore  all  her 
acqusitions  by  the  war,  except  the  town  and  dependencies  of  Oc- 
zacow.  This  possession,  she  conceived,  would  on  the  one  hand 
secure  her  donHnipns  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars,  and  on 
the  other  command  an  entrance  into  Turkey,  whenever  circum* 
ataaees should, prove  more  favourable  to  the  execution  of  her  am- 
bitious designs.  The  allied  powers  deemed  the  objects  of  Catharine 
incompatible  with  that  tranquillity  which  it  was  uie  purpose  of  the 
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confederacy  to  ensure.  There  wa8»  beudes,  «n  unfriendly  dii^ 
sition  long  manifested  bv  Russia  towards  Great  Britain.  Dum^ 
our  difficulties,  she  had  headed  a  confederaticm  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reducing  the  naval  power  of  this  country.  When  the 
commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Russia  was  expired, 
Catharine  not  only  declined  renewal;  but  obliged  our  merchants 
to  pay  in  duties  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  she  exacted  from 
other  countries,  though  they  gave  half  a  year's  credit  for  their 
exports,  and  were  always  a  whole  year  in  advance  for  their  im« 
ports.  At  the  same  tune  she  concluded  coriunercial  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  on  terms  that  were  advantageous  to  both 
these  countries.  Such  indications  of  enmity  to  this  country, 
joined  to  her  ambitious  projects,  impelled  the  British  government 
to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  tne  empress's  court. ^  Britain 
and  her  allies  still  adhered  to  their  purpose,  of  inducing  or  com- 
pelling' Catharine  to  restore  the  conquest.  Finding  pacific  nego- 
ciations  unavailing,  the  defensive  alliance  projected  more  effectual 
interference.  Accordingly,  having  concerted  forcible  mediation 
for  the  security  of  Europe,  his  majesty,  on  the  38th  of  March,  sent 
the  following  message  to  both  Houses ; 
«  G.  R. 

**  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  that  the  endeavours  which  his  majesty  has  used,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  dlies,  to  effect  a  pacification  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  having  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  the  farther  progress  of  the  war,  being  hishly 
important  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty  aiid  his  allies,  and  to  those 
of  Europe  in  general,  his  majesty  judees  it  requisite,  in  order  to  add 
weight  to  his  representations,  to  make  some  farther  augmentation 
of  his  naval  force ;  and  his  majesty  relies  on  the  zeal  and  aflFection 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  make  ^ood. 
such  additional  expences  as  may  be  incurred  by  these  pr^arations, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  interests  of  his  majesty's  king- 
dom, andof  contributmj^  to  me  restoration  of  general  tranquillity 
on  a  secure  and  lasting  roundation." 

6n  the  following  (uiy,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty 
in  the  usual  form.  He  supported  the  measure  which  was  the  ob- 
|ect  of  the  address*  upon  the  ground,  that  we  had  a  direct  and 
important  interest  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  and 
that  as  our  endeavours  to  effect  a  pacification  had  hitherto 
proved  unsuccessful,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  arming, 
m  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  our  representations.  He  con- 
ceived, that  having  entered  into  defensive  alliances,  which  were 
admitted  to  be  wise  and  politic,  we  ought  to  adhere  to  them»and, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  any  changes  in  the  general  state  of  afiairs, 
which  might  render  them  nugatory.  Prussia  was  our  ally ;  any 
event,  therefore,  which  might  affect  that  power,  and  diminish  its 
influence  on  the  continent,  would  be  injurious  to  ourselves,  asfarss 
our  mutual  interests  were  united.  The  progress  of  the  Russian  arms 
against  the  Porte,  gave  sufficient  cause  K>r  alarm ;  for  should  success 
still  attend  them,  and  the  power  of  the  Porte  be  farther  humbled 
by  its  aspiring.rival,  Prussia  would  instantly  feel  it  f  and  not  Prussia 
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alone,  but  all  Europe  itself,  which  miehtproTe  in  danger  of  being 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation.  The  address  having  been  opposed  by 
Mr-  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Wycombe,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Martin^ 
and  Mr*  Vyner,  Mr.  Steele  rose  in  support  of  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  observed,  that  there  were 'gentlemen  whose  constant 
practice  it  was  to  oppose  all  the  measures  of  government,  and  that 
It  was  dierefore  natiuraUy  to  be  expected  that  they  would  oppose 
tbe  present. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  no  person  had  perhaps  ever  shewir 
ft  more  complete  forgetfulness,  or  disregard  of  facts,  than  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in  his  illiberd  ehargef 
against  him,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  act.  Had  the  honourable  gentleman  intimated 
merely  in  general  terms,  that  they  opposed  all  the  measures 
of  government,  it  would  have  been  a  gross  aspersion ;  for 
the  House  would  recollect^  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
could  not  well  have  forgotten,  that  this  was  the  third  arma* 
ment  within  a  few  years,  and  he  could  appeal  to  every  gentle* 
man  who  heard  him,  whether  he  had  opposed  either  of  the 
former  two,  nay,  whether  he  had  not  given  them  his  cordial 
support.  We  had  armed  in  1787,  to  prevent  Holland  from 
falling,  by  means  of  a  party,  into  the  hands  of  France.  The 
event  had  been  decided  before  the  parliament  met;  but  when 
parliamait  did  meet,  had  he  censured  the  measure  or  the  ob- 
ject of  it?  had  he  not  frequently  gone  rather  out  of  his  way, 
to  exfMPess  his  approbation  of  both  f  We  had  armed  again,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an 
injui^  done  to  British  subjects,  and  for  an  insult  oflered  to 
the  British  flag.  Would  the  honourable  gentleman  say,  that 
he,  or  his  friends,  had  not  cordially  concurred  in. the  prin-^ 
ciple  on  which  that  armament  was  undertaken, '  although 
they  had  desired  to  know  whether  proper  steps  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  it,  and  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conventicm  to  which  it  led?  This  was  not  all:' 
there  were  other  objects  connected  with  the  armament,  on 
aocountiof  Holland ;  an  alliance  with  Prussia^  and  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Hesse  Cassel.  Had  they  disapproved  of  either  of 
these?  The  honour&ble  gentleman  had  said  that  they  would 
oppose  the  present  measure,  because  they  knew  thal^  after  the 
House  had  been  prevented  from.enquiring  into  the  grounds* 
of  l^t  year's  armament,  on  the  plea  of  confidence  in  ministers' 
pending  a  negociation^  and  afterwards  into  the  merits  of  the 
convention^  on  the  plea  of  confidence  after  the  negociation 
was  ccmdudedy  it  could  only  be  approved  by  thos^  who" 
thought  proper  to  repose  a  blind  confidence  in  ministers,. 
or  were  led  to  approve  by  the  jpartiality  of  official  con-^ 
neotion. 
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-  His  surprise  at  the  present  measure,  if  possible,  exceede<! 
Ills  disapprobation.  When  he  heard  that  things  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extremity  at  which  they  had  arrived,  he  bad 
lent  an  unbelieving  ear,  and  contended  that  such  folly,  such 
madness,  was  impossible*  With  such  measures  confidence 
could  have  nothing  to  do.  Confidence  in  ministers  was,  in* 
deed,  necessary  on  many  occasions ;  and  for  that  sort  oil  con« 
^dence,  whether  in  office  or  out,  he  had  always  been  an  ad- 
toeate^  but  even  that  necessary  confidence  was  only  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always  the  least  that 
the  nature  of  things  would  admit.  No  such  confidence  a^ 
,  was  now  solicited  had  been  asked  for  in  the  case  of  Spain. 
The  injury  to  be  redressed  and  the  insult  to  be  vindicated, 
were  fairly  stated  on  that  occasion ;  but,  on  the  present,  tbey 
had  not  come  at  all  to  the  point.  To  admit  simply,  that  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  had  ordered  an  arma- 
ment, and  that  the  House  must  pay  the  expence,  was  not  in 
all  the  gradations  of  rational  confidence ; .  and  the  House  of 
Commons  which  entertained  the  proposition  betrayed  its  duty, 
and  insulted  its  constituents. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  address, 
had  enveloped  himself  in  mystery  and  importance,  but  had 
explained  nothing.  His  speech  resembled  the  specimen  of 
the  paragraph  writer  in  the  play  about  Russia,  Prussia,  Tur- 
key, and  what  not,  of  which  the  person  to  whom  it  was  shewn 
pronounced  that  it  was  well  done,  for  it  was  finely  confused, 
and  very  alarming.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
was,  indeed,  finely  confused,  but  alarming  only  in  point  of  ex- 
pence.  When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  balance  of  power  as  a 
reason  for  arming,  they  ou^ht  to  shew  how  it  was  endangered. 
When  they  called  for  supplies  to  prevent  the  a^randisement 
cf£  Russia,  new  as  it  was  to  a  British  House  of  Commons  to 
hear  the  ffreatness  of  Russia  represented  as  aii  object  of  dread, 
they  ought  to  state  whom  she  meant  to  attack.  Was  it 
Prussia  against  whom  her  arms  were  to  be  directed  ?  She  had 
made  no  attempt  as  yet,  and  if  it  was  known  that  an  attack 
was  meditated,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  laid  before  the  House. 
Were  the  King  of  Prussia  to  be  attacked,  he  should  feel  him- 
self as  much  bound  to  support  him,  >  as  if  he  had  himself  con- 
cluded the  defensive  treaty;  but  not  one  syllable  had  been  ut- 
tered concerning  the  probability  of  any  such  attack,  and 
therefore  he  must  presume  that  none  was  apprehended. 

He  would  stiate  what  the  former  policy  of  this  country, 
with  respect  to  Russia,  had  been,  with  a  view  of  comparing 
it  with  uie  present.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  war  commenced 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  we  aided  her  in  isending  a 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  support  of  ours  gave 
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ker  die  first  opportanity  of  appearing  a$  a  naval  power  in  that 
part  of  die  globe,  and  of  obtaining  an  establishment  on  the 
Black  Sea.  It  wa^  evident  that  we  felt  no  jealousy  of  her  ag-* 
grandisement  at  that  period*  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
1782  the  impress  having  previously  complained  that  her  pos« 
sessions  in  the  Cuban  and  the  Crimea  were  not  sufficiently  se- 
cure, took  them,  by  a  sort  of  royal  syllogism,  entirely  into 
her  own  hands.  His  majesty's  ministers,  on  that  occasion, 
of  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one,  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  support  Turkey  against  this  assumption,  France 
and  Spain  were  both  alarmed,  and  proposed  to  this  country 
to  join  in  opposing  it.  The  same  ministers  told  them  expli- 
citly, that  they  would  not  accede  to  any  measure  of  such  a 
nature.  They  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  Crimea  was  for- 
mally ceded  to  Russia  by  treaty. 

Such  had  been  our  former  conduct  towards  Russia.  What 
had  it  been  lately?  He  spoke  from  a  very  general  opinion, 
although  not  from  direct  authority,  in  saying,  that  when  we 
renewed  pur  continental  connections,  in  1787,  Russia  was 
attacked  by  the  Porte,  at  the  instigation  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Prussia.  Now  it  was  said  we  were  bound  to  see  peace  re- 
stored, without  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  when,  if  thiff 
story  was  true,  we  had  heen  the  instigators  of  the  war.  If  we 
were  not  the  instigators,  why  did  we  not  prevent  it  if  we 
tbou^t  that  we  had  any  concern  in  its  issue  ?  Would  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie,  then  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  say, 
that  he  had  been  instructed,  either  with  or  without  the  co-^ 
operation  of  the  Prussian  minister,  to  divert  the  Porte  from 
attacking  Russia?  After  the  war  began,  we  employed  our  me- 
diation, and  in  all  his  majesty's  speeches  to  parliament,  he 
regretted  the  continuance  of  the  war,  on  principles  of  hmna- 
nity;  but  always  added  to  his  expressions  of  regret,  a  political 
assurance  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  it  to 
us.  Were  he,  therefore,  to  form  his  opinion,  that  we  had' 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  war,  oh  the  annual  commu- 
nications of  his  majesty  to  parliament,  he  should  not  be  ac- 
cused of  laying  a  "flattering  unction  to  his  soul."  Wliat 
had  since  happaied  to  involve  us  ?  Was  the  success  of  the 
empress's  arms  so  formidable  in  our  eyes,  that  we  must  insist 
on  her  renouncing  her  conquests?  The  dispute  between  her 
and  us,  he  believed  to  be  this :  she  offered  to  cede  all  her 
conquests^  between  the  Neister  and  the  Danube,  and  proposed 
to  retain  only  those  between  the  Neister  and  the  Bog ;  while 
we  insisted  that  she  should  surrender  all  her  conquests  without 
exception.  Such  was  the  proposition  which  we  held  to  Rus- 
sia; while,  in  India,  we  insisted,  in  our  own  case,  that  Tippoo 
Siiltan  should  not  only  make  reparation  for  having  com- 
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menced,  as  we  said,  a  war  agamst  us,  but  if  our  arms  weicf 
successful,  surrender  as  much  as  we  could  conquer  of  his  let" 
ritories,  as  a  sort  of  fine  for  haying  made  an  unjust  attadt. 
Was  it  to  be  conceived  that  any  sorereign  who  had  spirit  to 
feel  and  power  to  resist^  would  not  spurn  with  indignation  at 
the  insulting  insolence  of  a  proposition  so  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  what  we  claimed  for  ourselves  ?  We  might,  indeed^ 
domineer  in  the  insqlence  of  a  momentary  power,  as  Lewis 
XIV.  had  done,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances, or  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  unite  against  inso* 
lence^  it  had  never  prospered  long  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
he  was  satisfied,  never  would  prosper. 

Our  whole  ground  of  quarrel  with  Russia  was,  therefore^ 
the  tract  of  country  he  had  mentioned,  unprofitable  and  wcHrth- 
less  to  any  p6wer,  except  for  a  single  place  contained  in  ity 
and  this  place  was  Oczakow.  Now,  had  Oczakow  been  taken 
in  the  present  year,  as  &r  as  its  value  wient,  it  might  have 
been  said  to  have  produced  a  change  of  drcumstances;  Imt  it 
was  taken  in  1788,  and  in  1789  his  majesty  again  assured 
parliament,  after  mentioning  the  war  as  usual,  that  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  was  such  as  promised  us  a  continuance  of  peace. 
This  was  an  explicit  declaration,  of  the  highest  possible  autho- 
rity, that  Oczakow  wa&  not  thought  of  such  importance  then 
as  to  be  deemed  the  object  of  an  armament,  ana  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  present  arma- 
ment. It  might  be  said,  that  the  former  conduct  of  ministers 
towards  Russia  was  wrong,  and  that  the  present  ministers 
acted  on  another  system.  But  was  Russia  obliged  to  know 
this?  Was  it  her  business  to  enquire  what  were  the  opinion^ 
of  this  lord  of  the  treasury  and  that  secretary  of  state,  or  to 
look  to  the  general  policy  and  conduct  of  the  country  ?  With 
what  surprise  must  she  now  hear  that  England,  who  had 
aided  her  in  obtaining  an  establishment  on  the  Black  Sea, 
who  had  enabled  her  first  to  enter  the  Mediterranean,  and 
who  had  refused  to  oppose  her  in  seizing  on  the  Crimea,  was 
jealous  of  her  power?  "If,"  she  might  reasonably  observe, 
**  you  were  afi:'aid  of  my  conquests,  you  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented my  being  attacked.  Conquest  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  war  with  my  enemy,  against  whom  defensive  war 
would  be  ruin.^  Let  not  the  House  attempt  to  separate  ^ects 
firom  causes,  or  suppose  that  a  power  attacked  was  not  to  repel 
attack  by  conquest,  if  the  fortune  of  war  turned  in  its  fiivoun 
In  all  interferences  with  foreign  nations,  justice  was  the  best 
foundation  of  policy,  and  moderation  the  surest  pledge  of 
peace.  If  there  was  nothing  of  a  vindictive  spirit  in  our 
conduct,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  mentioned  it  might 
as  wel](  I^ve  passed  it  unnoticed.    If  there  was,  it  applied 
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-equally  to  Sweden  and  to  Denmark,  for  both  had  acceded  to 
the  armed  neutrality.     It  applied  still  more  to  the  court  of 
Berlin;  for  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  it  was  well  known,  had 
stirred  up  that  combination.     But  were  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  now  alive,  would  he,  on  that  account,  introduce  a 
spirit  of  revenge  in  his  policy  towards  him  ?     Undoubtedly 
not :  it  was  a  principle  on  which  he  would  never  act,  and  as 
much  despised  in  public  as  in  private  life.     Whatever  confi- 
dence might  be  claimed  by  ministers,   none  could  be  due 
Inhere  thev  had  betrayed  incapacity^:  and  this  the  present 
Ministeps  had  done  in  their  continental  connections;  for  they 
had  not  followed  up  their  defensive  system  with  consistency. 
In  the  neffociations  at  Reichenbach,  when  they  found  the. 
emperor  disposed  to  peace,  they  had  neglected  the  opportu- 
nity of  engaging  the  empre^  by  the  same  arguments  which 
induced  him  to  consent,  and  which  were  then  in  their  power. 
They  had  stimulated   Sweden  to  attack  Russia;  prevented 
Denmark  from  assisting  her;  then  neglected  Sweden,  and 
tamely,  or  ignorantly,  suffered  an  active  enemy  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  useful  ally.     Where  was  the  policy  of  thus 
meddling  and  ret3*acting?     Of  the  armament  against  Spain, 
it  had  been  said,  that  we  ought  not  only  to  look  to  the  south- 
west of  America,  but  to  the  north-east  of  Europe.     If  that 
armament  was  equipped  with  any  view  to  Russia,  deceit  and 
fiilsehood  were  practised  on  the  |Iouse;  but  when  it  was 
equipped,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  men's  eyies  would 
not  have  been  so  rivetted  to  the  south-west  of  America,  that 
they  could  see  nothing  else,  or  that  the  minister  would  not 
have  been  put  into  such  a  flutter  by  his  dispute  with  Spain, 
as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  nothing  else,  while  that  continued. 
After  it  was  over,  to  what  purpose  did  we  disarm,  if  we  knew 
-that  we  had  still  an  occasion  for  an  armauient  ? 

It  was  common  to  hear  ministers  glorying  in  the  sit(iation 
of  the  country,  while  with  an  arrogant  affectation  pf  mo* 
desty,  they  admitted  that  many  circumstances,  in  particuW 
the  state  of  France,  had  contributed  to  that  situation  in  which 
thdr  conduct  had  no  share.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  state  of  France  had  been  always  considered,  by  every 
rational  man,  to  be  those  of  reducing  our  expences,  restoring 
our  finances,  and  securing,  for  a  Ipng  succession  of  years,  the 
probable  continuance  of  peace.  How  miserably  ha>d  we  been 
disappointed  by  our  own  folly !  By  the  absurd  pride  of  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  every  foreign  state,  we  had  involved 
ourselves  in  expence,  and  obtained  only  the  hazard  of 
war.  Neither  bad  we  been  successful  in  any  one  instamsfs, 
except  that  of  Holland.  We  had  not  lowered  Russia;  we 
had  not  raised  Sweden;  and^  between  the  emperor  and  bis 
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Belgic  subjects,  our  interference  had  been  absolntdy  ridicu- 
lous. The  allied  powers  had  made  certain  stipulations  widi 
the  emperor  in  behalf  of  the  provinces ;  and  when  Marshal 
Bender  was  about  to  enter  the  Netherlands  with  an  armed 
force,  their  ministers  at  the  Hague  wrote  to  him,  that  he 
ought  to  stop  till  certain  preliminaries  were^  adjusted.  His 
answer  was  a  peremptory  refiisal.  They  tnen  said,  ^<  You 
must  take  the  consequences,,  and  we  wash  our  hands  of  the 
business."  He  disregarded  the  menace,  and  took  possesgum 
of  the  provinces,  where,  as  was  said,  the  emperor  had  i^ewn 
a  greater  disposition  to  pardon  than  to  punish ;  then,  those 
very  ministers  came  forward,  and  signed  the  treaty ;  the  news 
was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  dispatched  by  Lord 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  we  plumed  ourselves  on  our  success 
ill  that  which  had,  in  fact,  been  done  without  our  concur- 
rence. If  our  allies  were  attacked  or  threatened,  then,  in- 
deed, the  honour  of  the  nation  would  be  concerned  to  inter- 
fere. We  had  no  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  were  only  called 
on  to  gratify  the  pride  of  our  own  ministers,  and  to  second 
the  ill-judged  policy  of  Prussia.  *  How  far  ministers  were 
pledged  to  support  that  policy,  he  knew  not ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  country  was  not  pledged  to  support  it;  and  let  the 
House  abide  by  what  ministers  had  declared,  and  parliament 
sanctioned,  but  pay  no  regard  to  their  private  engagements. 
The  conquests  of  Russia  towards  the  south  could  never  inter- 
fere with  the  commerce  of  this  country,  nor  give  any  reason- 
^  able  ground  of  alarm  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  interest 
it  rather  was,  that  her  view  should  be  directed  to  that  quarter; 
and  Oczakow  could  be  no  acquisition  to  Russia,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  An  alliance  with  Russia  was  the  moat 
natural  and  the  most  advantageous  that  we  could  enter  iiito ; 
and  when  he  himself  was  in  office,  the  empress  was  wdl  in- 
clined to  such  an  alliance;  but  the  healing  balm  of  all  our 
errors,  the  hope  that  our  first  efforts  would  effect  a  peaces  was 
delusive. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  as  it  might  be  the  last  time  that  he 
Bhottld  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  delivering  hid  sentiments  on 
a  similar  questioiii,  he  could  not  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks 
to  the  House.  He  maintained,  that  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
Turkish  empire  into  the  conside]:ation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  extremely  new,  and  contrary  to  all  former  political 
^sterns.  He  pointed  out  in  strong  terms,  the  impohcy  and 
danger  of  our  espousing  the  Ottoman  cause.  But  the  question 
seemed  not  to  be,  Whether  Russia  should  or  should  not  dismember 
the  Turkish  empire  ?  It  was  merely  this,  whedier  i^e  should  pos- 
sess herself  of  Oczakow  or  not.  When  the  empress  consented  to 
cede  all  her  conquests  between  the  Neislei'  mA  Ae  Danube^  she 
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condescended  in  his  idea  to  do  more  than  could  well  be  expected 
from  one  in  the  career  of  victory.  He  remarked,  that  Uie  aluanoe, 
which  we  had  made  with  Prussia  and  Holland^  was  never  before 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  power.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  our  in- 
terference ?  We  were,  it  appeared,  to  plunge  ourselves  into  an 
immoderate  expence,  in  order  to  bring  christian  nations  under  the 
yoke  of  savage  and  inhuman  infidels.  If  we  acted  in  this  wanton 
manner  against  the  Empress  of  Bussia,  might  we  not  reasonably 
suppose,  uiat  her  resentment  would  burst  forth  against  us,  when 
we  the  least  expected  it,  when  its  effects  would  be  more  alarming, 
and  when  another  armament  would  be  requisite  to  repel  her 
threatened  vengeance  ? 
The  House  £vided  on  the  address. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V- A oJMr.  Steele    7    ^^q xr^,„   CLord  North    1  ,^^ 

^"^^iMr.NeviUe  J  "^ ^^='  tMr.  Grey       {  '35- 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


CoBN  Regulation  Bill. 

Jpril  ^, 

THE  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  '<  for  regulating 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  com,  and  the  payment 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  imported,  and  of  the  bounty  on  British 
com  exported."  The  clause  being  read  whic)i  enacts,  that  the 
ports  shall  be  opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  when  the 
price  of  British  corn  shall  amount  to  48*.  or  upwards,  Mr.  Powys, 
Lord  Sheffield,  and  others,  contended,  that  if  foreign  com  was  ad- 
mitted  to  be  imported  when  the  price  was  not  ^^  48«.  every  en- 
couragement would  be  taken  away  from  tillage.  The  advantages 
of  otiier  eountries  would  soon  put  an  end  to  our  tillage,  unless  we 
had  protecting  prices,  and  ^zs»  they  conceived  to  be  the  lowest 
whidh  ought  to  oe  granted* 

Mr.  Ibx  maintained,  that  argoments  from  experience  wer^ 
to  be  relied  on  with  the  gr^test  safety,  and  experience  war* 
ranted  a  high  protecting  price;  for,  from  the  old  practice  of 
bounties,  and  under  the  old  laws,  die  price  of  wheat  had  de- 
creased, until  the  bill  bf  17  73,  after  which  time  it  increased, 
and  the  country,  instead  of  exporting,  commenced,  to  a  con- 
8idei;able  degree,  the  injupous  practice  of  importing  corn. 
Tboae^  be  $aid,  who  cultivated  corn,  ought  to  know,  that 
should  th«)r  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  th^r  crops,  the  price 
woia4naesiiffici«Btlytokd«amifytib»i.;  a^l^sadmiMn^ 
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^ncouraffement  would  be  given  to  tillage,  and  the  poor 
Mltimately  benefited  by  a  greater  plenty.  The  only  security 
to  the  poor,  he  said,  was  by  encouraging  the  tillage  of  the 
countiT,  And  that  was  alone  to  be  done  by  granting  bounties, 
or  high  protecting  prices,  which  would  operate  as  bounties. 
He  said,  the  country  was  oppressed  by  tythes,  the  collection 
of  which  was  harsh  and  injurious,  and  he  anxiously  wished 
that  some  gentieman  in  the  House  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  country  from  that  species  of  barbarism,  and  discourage- 
ment to  every  agricultural  improvement.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  tiiat  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  giving  his  vote 
for  the  prohibition  of  importation,  until  corn  should  be  at 
525.  per  quarter. 


Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
April  19. 

SO  early  as  the  4th  of  February,  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive  and  examine 
evidence  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade ;  which 
motion,  after  a  short  debate,  was  put  and  carried.  A  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  having  been  thus  taken,  on  the  i8th  of 
April,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  Mr,  Wilberforce  en- 
tered into  a  long  and  minute  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  com* 
m'enced  with  giving  an  accurate  detail  of  the  unfair  manner  ia 
which  slaves  were  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  particu- 
larized many  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  cruelties ;  and  exposed  all 
the  mean  devices  and  barbarous  policy  of  those  unfeeling  men 
who  were  concerned  in  this  bloody  traffic.  Different  tribes  of 
Indians,  he  said,  were  encouraged  to  make  war  on  each  other  for 
the  sake  of  taking  prisoners,  and  of  thus  providing  the  market 
with  slaves ;  the  administration  of  justice  in  most  parts  of  Africa 
was  converted  into  an  engine  of  oppression;  and  every  fraud,  every 
violence,  was  practised,  that  low  cunning  and  brutal  ferocity 
could  suggest.  He  made  a  variety  of  remarks  upon  their  un- 
paralleled sufferings  under  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and 
after  their  arrival  at  the  destined  soil  of  servitude  and  wretched- 
ness. He  next  contended,  that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  would 
not  operate  to  the  real  detriment  of  our  West  India  islands.  He 
observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  treatment,  which 
the  negroes  have  long  experienced,  their  numbers  had  not  on 
the  whole  decreased,  but  m  some  islands  had  beenlately  on  the 
increase;  whence  he  argued,  that,  when  the  planter  should  be 
deprived  of  all  prospect  of  a  future  market,  he  would  be  induced 
to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  healtb«  morala,  and  comfort  of 
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his  slaves,  and  by  thus  considerably  augmenting  not  only  their 
hi^iness  but  their  numbers,  would  render  continual  suppUes  from 
Amca  unncecessary.  He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  abolition  in  another  point  of  view,  in  its  probable  ' 
effects  on  the  marine.  The  Guinea  trade,  instead  of  being  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  was,  in  his  idea,  their  grave.  It  appeared 
from  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  muster-rolls,  that  in  350  slave- 
ships,  having  on  board  12,26^  persons,  there  were  lost  2,645  ^^ 
twelve  months.  All  attempts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  without  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  he  considered  as 
likely  to  prove  inefficacious  and  unsafe.  Their  situation,  he 
thought,  could  never  be  much  amended  by  a  gradual  abolition^ 
or  by  any  laws  of  regulation,  which  the  West  Indian  legislatures 
might  choose  to  ^dopt.  The  advantages  of  the  trade,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  viev>  he  deemed  it  mmost  an  unbecoming  con- 
descension to  discuss;  but  could  its  advocates  prove  (what  he 
knew  never  could  be  proved^  that  it  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  this  country,  either  m  its  immediate  operation,  or  remote 
effects,  "  still,"  should  he  exclaim,  "  there  is  a  smell  of  blood, 
which  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  remove."  He  concluded 
by  moving,  "  That  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  farther  importation  of  slaves  into  the  British  colonies 
m  the  West  Indies." —  After  the  motion  had  been  opposed  by  Co- 
lonel Tarleton  and  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  supported  by  Mr,  Martin, 
Mr.  Burden,  and  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  wishes  for 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sentiments  fully,  which  he  feared  it 
was  impossible  to  do  that  night ;  he  would,  therefore,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House,  move  Uiat  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  with  a  view  of  resuming  the  subject  on  the  very  next  day^ 
meaning  to  put  off  the  orders  of  that  day  until  the  day  after. 
— Colonel  Tarleton  said,  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  question  settled  without  any  delay  whatever;  and  as  the 
House  was  then  extremely  full,  and  there  were  many  gentlemen 
who,  to  his  knowledge,  were  going  next  day  out  of  town,  he 
should  resist  the  motion  of  adjournment.  Colonel  Phipps  said, 
that  though  he  agreed  with  the  honourable  gentlemen  in  opposing 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  yet  he  could  not  agree  in  opposing 
the  question  of  adjournment ;  for  he  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  what  were  those  reasons  which  would  decide  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  Fox  observed^  that  although  the  opposition  to  any 
adjournment  was  undoubtedly  uncandid  and  unbecoming,  yet 
he  thought  that  the  honourable  colonel  who  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate division  understood  better  the  interest  of  his  own 
side  of  the  question  than  the  other  honourable  gentleman ; 
for  Mr,  Fox  said  he  had  ever  conceived  that  the  only  way 
by  which  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  could  be  prevented^ 
must  be  by  stifling  all  inquiry,  and  by  hurrying  the  House 
into  some  vote,  umich  might  seem  to  decide  the  question, 
boforo  the  opportunity  of  any  real  debate  upon  the  principles 
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of  die  trade  was  affi>rded»  It  was  a  trade  whidb,  the  gentk- 
men  themselves  wdl  knew,  would  not  bear  to  be  discufised. 
Let  there  be  discussion,  and  although  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  pre-determination  in  some  gentlemai,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  abominable  traffic  must  be  carried.  He  would 
not  believe  that  there  could  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  men  of  such  hard  hearts,  and  of  such  inaccessible 
understandings,  as  to  vote  an  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the 
trade^  and  then  go  home  to  their  houses,  their  friends,  and 
their  families,  satisfied  with  their  vote,  after  being  made  fiilly 
aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  by  having  opened  their  ears 
to  the  discussion. 

ITie  question  of  adjournment  was  carried,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  was  resiuned.  It 
was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Young,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Cawthonie, 
Colonel  Phipps,  Mr.  Alderman  Watson,  Major  Scott,  Mr.  Drake, 
and  Lord  Sheffield;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Montagu,  Lord 
John  Russel,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Lord  Carysfort, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox, 

.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  some  expressions  which  he  had 
Used  on  the  preceding  day,  had  been  complained  of,  as  too 
harsh  and  severe.  He  had  now  had  four-and-twenty  hours  to 
reflect  on  his  words ;  he  had  revolved  them  over  and  ova* 
again  in  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  re- 
tract them ;  because  the  more  he  considered  the  subject  in 
discussion,  the  more  did  he  believe  that  if,  after  reading  all 
the  evidence  on  the  table,  and  attending  to  the  debate,  any 
gentleman  could  continue  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  could  thus  avow  himself,  after  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  an  abettor  of  this  shameful  trafiSc  in  human  nesh, 
it  could  only  be  from  some  hardness  of  heart,  or  some  such 
difficulty  of  understanding  as  he  really  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for. 

Several  gentlemen  had  considered  this  question,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  political  freedom ;  whereas  it  was  no  such  thing.  No 
man  would  suspect  him  of  being  an  enemy  to  political  freedom ; 
his  sentiments  were  too  well  known  to  leave  him  subject 
to  such  a  suspicion.  But  this  was  a  question  not  of  political, 
but  of  personal  freedom.  Political  freedom  was  undoubtedly 
as  great  a  blessing  as  any  people  under  Heaven  — con- 
sidered collectively  as  a  people — could  pant  after,  or  seek 
to  possess ;  but  political  freedom,  when  it  came  to  be  com- 
'pared  with  personal  freedom,  sank  to  nothing,  and  became 
iio  blessing  at  all  in  comparison.  To  confound  these  two^ 
served,  therefore,  only  to  render  all  argument  on  eflier  per- 
plexing and  unintelligible.    It  was  personal  freedom  that  was 
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opw  the  poiHt  ia  question.  Personal  freedcnxi  must  be  the 
first  object  of  every  human  being ;  and  it  was  a  right,  of  which 
^e  who  deprives  a  fellow-creature  is  absolutely  criminal  in  so 
depriving  him^  and  which  he  who  withholds,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  restore,  is  no  less  criminal  in  withliolding.  Mr, 
Fox  therefore  declared  that,  though  he  professed  great  re- 
gard for  an  honourable  friend  who  had  complained  of  his 
words,  and  for  a  noble  lord  who  sat  near  him,  (Lord  John 
l^ussel,)  yet  unless  they  endeavoured,  zealously  and  sincerely, 
to  put  an  end  to  so  horrid  a  violation  of  personal  freedom,  as 
the  African  slave-trade  most  undoubtedly  was,  however  it 
might  hurt  those  for  whom  he  felt  an  affection  and  respecl;^ 
yet  he  could  not  so  far  compliment  them  as  to  retract  his 
words»  or  to  n^lect  speaking  in  the  manner  which  his  duty 
required,  upon  a  subject  so  serious  as  the  present. 

The  House  being  now  apprised  of  the  nature  of  this  trader 
{laying  received  evidence,  having  had  the  facts  undeniaUy 
established,  knowing,  in  short,  what  the  slave  trade  was,  he 
declared,  that  if  they  did  not,  by  the  vote  of  that  night» 
mB3ck  to  all  mankind  their  abhorrence  of  a  practice  so  en(^« 
nioufi,  so  savage^  so  repugnant  to  all  laits,  human  and  divine,  it 
would  be  more  scandalous,  and  more  defaming  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  and  of  the  world,  than  any  vote  which  any  House 
of  Commons  had  ever  given.  He  desired  them  seriously 
to  reflect,  before  they  gave  their  votes,  what  they  were  about 
to  do  that  evening.  If  they  voted  that  the  slave  trade  should 
not  be  abolished,  they  would,  by  their  vote  that  night,  give  a 
parliamentary  sanction  to  rapine,  robbery,  and  murder;  for  a 
system  of  rapine^  robbery,  and  murder,  the  slave  trade  had 
now  most  clearly  been  proved  to  be. 

Every  gentleman  who  had  perused  the  examination  ot  the 
witnesses,  upon  the  table,  must  acknowledge  that  be  ha4  not 
used  one  word  too  strong.  He  had  read  the  privy  council's 
report  some  time  ago ;  but  owned  that  it  was  but  lately  that 
he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  evidence  since  taken  before 
the  select  committee;  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  done 
it  sooner ;  for  the  facts  he  there  found  were  such  as  proved  the 
absolute  necessity,  on  every  consideration  of  morality  and 
justice,  of  putting  an  end  to  a  practice  so  pregnant  with  cir- 
cumstances of  terror  and  alarm  to  this  country. 

That  the  pretence  of  danger  to  our  West  India  islands  from 
the  aboUtioh  was  totally  unfounded,  the  speech  of  the  honour- 
^le  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion  had  fully  cozh 
vinced  hitn ;  but  if  it  had  not,  the  speech  of  the  light  honour- 
able the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  speech  hehadf 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  established  that  pointy  must  have 
given  hiia  complete  satisfaction.    If  th^e  was  a^y  tlaipg  Soj^ 
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him  at  all  to  find  fault  with  in  the  riffht  honourable  gentle* 
man's  speech,  he  should  say,  that  it  could  only  be  his  dwelling 
so  much  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  bestowing  so  much 
eloquence  and  ability  on  it;  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  pretexts  of  the  other  side  than  they  at  all  de- 
served ;  thus,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  committee  from 
the  justice  of  the  question, — ^which  was  a  thing  of  infinitely 
greater  magnitude. 

It  had  been  shown,  on  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  and 
births  in  Jamaica,  that  there  was  not  now  any  decrease;  but 
if  there  had  been,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  his 
conduct  on  the  subject :  for  had  the  mortality  been  ever  so 
great,  he  should  have  ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  system  of  im- 
porting negroes,  instead  of  encouraging  the  breed.  If  any 
man  were  to  tell  him  of  a  country  in  which,  though  horses 
were  used,  yet  very  few  were  bred,  this  would  not  induce  him 
to  suppose  there  was  any  unfriendliness  in  the  climate  of  that 
country  to  the  natural  propagation  of  horses,  but  merelv  to 
its  being  found  cheaper  by  the  inhabitants  to  buy  horses  than 
to  breed  them.  It  was  not  his  fault,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  the  degrading  necessity  of  speaking  of  hiiman 
lyings  as  if  they  were  horses. 

But  what  he  urged  in  the  case  of  horses  was  evidently  the 
case  with  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  climate  was  de- 
clared to  be  remarkably  congenial  to  them,  and  to  be  just 
like  their  own.  This  had  been  actually  pleaded — with  a  dif- 
ferent view,  indeed — in  favour  of  the  slave  trade.  Then  why 
should  they  not  breed  ?  It  was  merely  because  the  West  India 
planters  thought  it  more  convenient,  more  agreeable  to  them, 
or  mpre  cheap,  to  buy  them  fit  for  work  than  to  breed  them : 
it  was  because  the  planters  did  not  chuse  to  treat  them  with 
that  attention  and  humanity  which  would  ensure  their  breed- 
ing. What,  then,  was  the  purpose  for  which  this  accursed 
and  horrid  traffic  in  human  creatures  was  desired  to  be  kept 
up  ?  The  purpose  was  this — in  order  to  give  the  planters 
the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  n^roes  on  their  estates,  as 
fast  as  they  pleased.  The  plea  on  which  the  slave  trade  to 
Africa  was  to  be  kept  up — if  the  mortality  in  the  islands  was 
the  plea— -could  only  be  in  order  to  indulge  the  planters  in 
the  liberty  of  misusing  their  slaves,  so  as  to  check  propaga- 
tion; for  it  was  from  ill  usage  only  that,  in  a  climate  so  natu- 
ral to  them  and  so  &vourable,  their  numbers  could  ever  di- 
minish. Mr.  Fox  stated,  therefore^  that  if  the  mortality  in 
the  West  Indies  were  ten  times  greater  than  it  was,  this  would 
only  be  a  ten  times  stronger  reason  for  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  It  would  only  argue  ten  >times  more  ill 
usage  than  now  prevailed,  and  parliament  would  be  so  much 
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the  more  loudly  called  upon  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  de- 
structive of  human  life. 

The  very  ground,  therefore,  on  which  the  planters  rested 
the  necessity  of  fresh  importations,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  lives  in  the  West  Indies,  was  itself  the  strongest  reason  that 
could  possibly  be  given  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and 
the  more  strongly  they  chose  to  urge  the  more  strongly  should 
be  argue  from  it  the  necessity  of  the  present  measure,  and  the 
serious  need  there  was  of  a  parliamentary  interference.  He 
observed,  also,  that  if  any  thing  could  ag^avate  the'national 
guilt  of  die  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  this  satae 
dreadful  argument  of  its  being  necessary  in  order  to  replace 
the  lives  destroyed  by  our  inhuman  system  of  treating  them 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  some  instances  of  cruelty  which 
had  been  mentioned,  and  which  appeared  in  actual  evidence. 
He  thought  that  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  William 
Smith)  who  had  spoken  with  much  sound  argument  and 
manly  sense^  had  done  well  to  introduce  those  stories  which 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  House,  that  he  could 
scarcely  bear  to  be  present  when  such  horrid  tales  were  even 
related.  But,  had  the  truth  of  any  one  of  them  been  contro- 
verted? An  honourable  gentl^nan  (Mr.  Cawthorne),  by  wajT* 
of  discrediting  the  account  given  of  the  African  captain's 
cruelty  to  the  child  ten  months  old,  could  only  say  that  it 
was  too  bad  to  be  true,  and  that  it  was  impossible :  and,  in 
ordi^  to  discredit  the  witness,  had  bid  them  look  to  his  cross 
examination.  The  honourable  gentleman,  however,  had  de- 
clined turning  to  the  cross  examination,  the  whole  of  which, 
Mr.  Fox  desired  the  House  to  observe,  amounted  to  this : 
that  when  ^pressfed,  iifi  the  closest  and  strictest  mann'er,  by 
some  able  persons  of  that  House,  the  only  inconsistency  they 
could  fix  upon  him,  was  a  doubt  whether  the  fact  had  hap- 
peded  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  month,  of  the  year  1764 
or  the  year  1765. 

He  observed,  that  absolute  power  was  not  denied  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  slave  captains,  and,  if  this  were  granted,  such 
was  human  nature,  that  he  was  persuaded  all  the  cruelties 
charged  upon  them  would  naturally  follow.  He  also  remarked, 
that  nothing  less  than  complete  arbitrary  power  was  exer- 
cised over  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
abuse  of  it,  which  there,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  must  be 
the  consequence.  Never  did  he  hear  of  any  charges  exhi- 
bited against  any  set  of  men,  before  any  court  or  legislature, 
of  so  bhdc  and  horrible  a  nature,  as  tihose  contained  in  the 
evidence  now  on  the  table ;  and  it  became  those  who  laboured 
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Wider  them  to  come  forward  to  vindiCftte  their  charaden  t9 
their  country. 

Many,  in  short,  were  the  instances  of  cruelty  to  which  this 
trade  gave  rise.  It  was  a  scene  of  such  iniquity  and  egres- 
sion, in  every  one  of  its  stages,  that  if  the  Houses  witibi  all 
their  present  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  should  dare  to 
vote  for  its  continuance,  they  must  have  nerves  of  which  he 
had  no  conc^tion.  We  might  find  instances,  indeed^  in  an- 
cient history,  of  men  violating  all  the  feelings  of  nature  in 
some  cases  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Fathers  have  sacrificed 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  husbands  th^ir  wives ;  but  if  we 
were  to  do  violence  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and^  in  this 
respect,  to  imitate  their  characters^  we  ought  not  only  to 
have  nerves  as  strong  as  the  two  Brutuses,  but  we  ought 
also  to  take  ca^e  that  we  had  a  cause  as  good,  and  that  we 
had  motives  for  such  a  dereliction  of  our  feelings  as  pal;riotic 
and  public  spirited  as  they  had. 

But  what  was  this  trade  so  contended  for,  this  wholesale 
sacrifice  of  a  whole  order  and  race  of  our  fdUow  creatures, 
which,  in  violence  to  all  our  feelings,  we  were  asked  to  vote 
ibe  continuance  of?  It  was  a  tiame  for  human  beings,  who 
were  to  be  carried  Away  by  force,  firom  their  native  countiy, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  mere  will  and  caprice,  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  other  human  beings,  for  dieir  whole  natural 
Uves,  they  and  their  posterity  for  ever  ! 

Mr.  Fox  then  entered  into  some  account  of  the  trader  tracing 
it  from  its  first  scenes  in  Africa,  through  the  middle  passage, 
to  its  conclusion.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  any  natural  or  ordinary  conunerce.  It  was  on 
the  first  view  obvious,  that  there  could  not  be  a  multitude  of 
human  beings,  at  all  times,  ready  to  be  furnished,  in  the  way 
of  &ir  articles  of  commerce,  just  as  our  commerce,  just  as  our 
occasion  might  require.  The  argument  urged  by  the  right 
honourable  me  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  upon  this  head 
was  perfecdy  unanswerable.  Our  demand  was  fluctuating,  it 
entirely  ceased  at  some  times,  nay,  for  whole  years  together, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  la^  war ;  sometimes,  again,  a  de*- 
mand  for  slaves  was  great  and  pressing.  How,  then,  was  it 
possible^  on  every  sudden  call,  to  fumiw  a  sufficient  return  in 
slaves,  without  resorting  to  those  means  of  obtaining  them 
which  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  very  mention  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  strike  us  with  horror  ?  He  observed  there 
had  been  three  means  stated,  of  procuring  slaves;  namelyt 
those  of  war,  trade,  and  crimes  supposed  to  be  committed, 
eiach  of  which  he  would  now  a  little  examine  the  justice  o£ 

Captives  in  war,  it  was  urged,  were  in  uncivilized  countries 
commonly  doomed  to  slavery.    Thisi  however,  was  &lse  in 
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point  of  fiict;  and  it  wafr  so  far  from  being  the  casQ  in  Europe^ 
that  it  was  beoome  a  custom,  founded  on  the  wisest  policy, 
to  pay  the  captives  a  peculiar  respect  and  civility.  Ought  we 
not  to  inculcate  the  same  principles  in  Africa?  So  fiu:  from 
it,  we  encouraged  wars  for  the  sake  of  taking,  not  the  man's 
goods  and  possessions,  but  the  man  himseli,  and  it  was  not 
the  war  that  was  the  cause  of  the  $ilave  trade,  but  the  slave 
ti:ade  that  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  practice  was,  as 
appeared  in  evidence,  for  the  slave  merchants  to  carry  pre- 
sents,  consisting  commonly  o£  spirits,  to  the  African  kings, 
and  when  intoxicated  with  them,  then  it  was  that  the  royal 
prerogative  of  making  war  was  exercised*  An  instance  was 
mentioned  in  evidence,  of  an  African  prince,  who^  when  sober^ 
bad  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  slave  merchants;  but  who,  in  the 
moment  of  inebriety,  gave  the  word  for  war,  attacked  the 
next  village,  inhabited  by  his  own  subjects,  carried  them  all 
affy  and  sold  them  to  the  slave  merchants. 

After  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the  system  of  making 
war  in  Africa,  which  was  one  source  of  obtaining  slaves,  he 
came  next  to  the  second  way  of  procuring  them,  namely,  that 
of  trade.  This,  he  said,  was  proved  by  the  most  undeni* 
able  evidence  to  be  little  more  nor  less  than  a  most  shameful 
and  unrestrained  system  of  kidnapping.  He  referred  the 
{louse  to  various  instances  of  this.  He  mentioned  one 
case,  in  which  the  a^ent  of  the  merchants  affected  to  act  as 
mediates  between  two  contending  parties,  who^  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  use  a  pun  on  so  mdancholy  an  occasion,  cer-r 
tainly  brought  the  two  parties  together,  for  he  brought  them 
tied  back  to  back  to  one  another,  and  hurried  them  both  o» 
board  a  slave  ship.  There  was  another  instance  of  a  ccmsider'* 
aUe  black  slave  merchant,  who,  after  having  sokl  a  girl  whom 
he  had  kidnapped,  yas  presently  after  kidnapped  and  car«* 
ried  away  himself:  \nd  when  he  asked  the  African  captain^ 
in  his  strange  langua^  <<  What^  take  me  grand  trader  too  ?" 
the  only  answer  was,  MYes,  we  will  take  you,  or  her,  or  any 
one  else^  provided  any  "bpdy  will  sdl  you  to  us."  And  ac* 
cordingly  both  the  trader  imd  the  child  were  carried  off  tOK 
gether  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Fox  then  adverted  to  the  third  mode  of  obtaining 
slaves ;  namely,  by  crimes  committed,  or  suf^posed  to  be  com** 
mitted.  This  had  been  stated  in  such  a  way,  that  one  would 
tibink  the  slave  trade  was  kept  up  by  us,  on  a  sort  of  friaadly 
principle,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  police  of  that  coiuUry* 
It  was  remarkable^  that  two  of  due  chief  crimes  which  proo 
duced  convicfions,  were  adidtery  and  witchcraft.  Was  adiilr 
tery^  then,  a  crime  whidi  we  need  00  to  Africa  to  puaaish? 
Was  this  the  way  we  look  to  estddS^  ftbs  prntg  of  ouf  tmr 
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tional  character  ?  Where  marriage  was  solemnly  instituted^ 
as  a  religious  rite,  as   it  was  in  this  civilised  coantry,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  lightly  of  the  crime  of  adultery. 
But,  was  Africa  the  place  where  Endishmen,  above  all  men, 
ought  to  go  in  search  of  adulterers  ?  Did  it  become  us,  to  use 
our  Saviour's  expression,    **  to  cast  the  first  stone?'  It  was 
a  most  e^ttraordinary  pilgrimage,  for  a  most  extraordinary 
purpose  !  And,  yet,  this  was  one  of  ^he  chief  crimes  by  whidi, 
in  tfiis  civiUzed  country,  we  justified' our  right  of  carrying  off 
its  inhabitants  into  perpetual  slavery,  in  the  West  Imies. 
The  next  crime  to  this  was  the  supposed  one  of  witchcraft. 
We  ourselves,  more  enlightened  than  they,  were  aware  that 
the  crime  did  not  really  exist ;  but,  instead  of  humandy  try- 
ing to  dispel  their  blindness  and  ignorance,  we  rather  diose, 
for  the  sake  of  the  slave  trade,  to  lend  ourselves  to  their  su-      j 
perstition,  and  become  the  instruments  of  their  blind  ven-      i 
geance.     We  stood  by,  we  heard  the  trial,  we  knew  the  crime      i 
to  be  impossible,  and  that  the  accused  must  be  innocent ;  but      ' 
we  waited  in  patient  silence  for  his  condemnation,  and  dien 
we  lent  our  friendly  aid  to  the  police  of  the  country,^  by  buying 
the  wretched  convict,  with  all  his  family,  whom,  forliie  be- 
nefit of  Africa,  we  carried  away  also  into  perpetual  slavery. 

Having  spoken  of  the  three  ways  of  obtaining  slaves^ 
Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  the  manner  of  their  transportation. 
He  knew  not  how  to  give  the  House  a  more  correct  idea  of 
all  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  when  on  board,  than  by  re* 
ferring  them  to  the  section  of  a  slave  ship,  where  the  eye 
might  see  what  the  tongue  must  fall  short  in  descritog. 
Here  he  enlarged  on  the  effects  of  despotic  power,  in  the  case 
of  captains  of  slave  ships,  and  on  the  strange  instances  of 
cruelty,  proved  in  evidence,  to  have  been  perpetrated.  They 
had  been  thought,  by  some  persons,  to  be  so  extravagant, 
that  the  term  of  insanity  had  been  used ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  unaccountable,  exc^t  on  the  principle,  ^  that  despotic 
power  by  long  use  is  apt  to  produce  acts  of  cruelty  so  enor- 
mous, that  they  have  been  known  frequently  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  insanity.  Ajnong  European  sovereigns,  indeed, 
the  mild  influence  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  the  modern 
limitations  of  power,  had  rendered  acts  of  despotism  and 
cruelty  far  from  common;  but,  among  the  Emperors  of 
Rome,  how  many  were  there  who^  by  the  unrestrained  use  of 
their  power,  became  so  cruel  as  to  be  suspected  of  occasional 
insanity,  just  as  many  masters  of  slave  ships  had  been.  Who 
was  there  that  ever  read  in  the  Roman  histc»y  the  fiicts  re- 
corded of  Nero,  without  suspecting  he  was  Inad?  Who 
would  not  be  apt  to  impute  insanity  to  that  monster  Caligula  ? 
Who  would  not  think  the  same  of  Domitian?  Wha  woukl 
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hesitate  to  pitmounoe  Caracalla  insane?  Who  could  other- 
wise account  for  the  vices  of  Cominodus  ?  Or  who  could  not 
doubt  that  Heliogabalus  was  out  of  his  senses  ?  Here  were 
six  Roman  emperors,  not  connected  in  blood,  or  by  descend 
who  each  of  them  possessing  uncontrolled  power,  had  been  so 
distinguished  for  cruelty,  that  nothing  short  of  insani^ 
could  well  be  imputed  to  them.  He  then  asked,  whether  the 
insanity  of  the  masters  of  slave  ships  midit  not  be  supected 
to  be  something  of  the  same  species,  ana  might  not  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  much  the  same  principles  ? 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  the  situation  of  the  slaves, 
when  brought  to  the  West  Indies.     It  had  been  said,  indeed, 
that  they  were  taken  from  a  worse  state^  to  a  better.    The 
House,  he  knew,  could  not  wish  to  hear  recitals  of  cruelty, 
nor  did  he  like  to  dwell  upon  them.     It  was  their  duty^  how« 
ever,  in  the  present  case,  to  opm  their  ears  to  them,  and  the 
House^  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  shall  hear  them.    .  An  h(mour« 
able  gentleman  before  him  had  quoted  some  instances,  and 
he  would  now  quote  two  more.     The  first  was  in  a  French 
island;   but  was   declared   by   witnesses   of  unimpeachable 
c^it.     A  slave,  under  hard  usage,  urged  by  the  first  im- 
pulse of  nature^  had  run  away,  and  attempted  to  get  his 
libertv.     To  prevent  his  repeating  the  ofiP^ce,  the  planter 
sent  K>r  his  surgeon,  and  said  to  him,  <<Cut  off  this  man's 
1^."     The  surgeon,  who  had  more  humanity  than  his  master, 
refused..    "  You  refuse,"  said  the  planter,  "  then  what  you 
Recline,  as  an  act  of  friendship  to  me,  I  will  compel  you  to  do» 
as  an  act  of  duty."     Upon  -this,  the  planter  broke  the  poor 
man's  leg.    "  There  now,"  said  he  to  the  surgeon,  "  you  must 
cut  off  his  leg,  or  the  man  will  die."     We  might  console  our- 
selves,  perhaps,  that  this  was  in  a  Frendi  island,  but  in  the 
English  there  was  no  great  difference;  and  the  next  instance 
he  should  state  was  in  an  island  of  our  own.     A  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ross,  as  appeared  in  evidence,)  while  he  was  walking 
along,  heard  the  shrieks  of  a  female,  issuing  fi*Qm  a  bam  or 
iouthouse;  and  as  they  were  much  too  violent  to  be  excited  by 
finy  ordinary  punishment,  he  was  prompted  to  go  near,  and 
see  what  could  be  the  matter.     On  looking  in,  he  perceived  a 
young  female,  tied  up  to  a.  beam  by  her  wrists,  entirely  naked, 
and  in  the  act  of  involuntarily  writhing  and  swinging,  while 
the  author  of  her  torture  was  standing  below  her,  with  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  which  he  applied  to  all  the  parts  ^  her 
body>  as   it  approached  him.      What  crime  this  miserable 
wretch  jhad  perpetrated,  he  knew  not;  but  that  was  of  litde 
consequence,  as  the  human  mind  could  not  conceive  a  crim^ 
in  aay  degre^e,  warranting  sjich  a  punishment. 
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By  the  manner  in  wliich  the  House  received  this  storj, 
Mr.  Fox  observed  to  tbem,  that  he  saw  the  tale  was  so  hor- 
rid, that  they  could  not  listen  to  it  without  shrinking.  Will 
die  House,  then,  said  he,  sanction  enormities,  the  bare  recital 
of  which  was  sufficient  io  make  them  shudder?  Let  them  re- 
member that  humanity  consisted  not  in  a  squeamish  ear.  It 
consisted  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  at  such  tales  as  the^ 
but  in  a  disposition  of  heart  to  relieve  misery,  and  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  cruelty.  Humanity  appertained  rather  to 
the  mind  than  to  the  nerves ;  and  it  would  prompt  men  to 
use  real  and  disinterested  endeavours  to  give  happiness  to 
their  fellow  creatures.  Here,  in  England,  such  was  our  in- 
dignation at  every  act  of  injustice,  that  a  highwayman,  a 
pickpocket,  or  even  a  pilferer,  was,  by  law,  condemned  to 
death;  so  jealous  were  we  in  cases  where  oiir  own  pr(q)erty 
was  concerned  !  But  we  permitted  to  go  unpunished-  crimes 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  slave  trade,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  criminal  practices  of  England  were  innocence 
itself.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  ?  We  unsettled  the 
principles  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  we  deprived 
the  legislature  of  that  strong  influence  which  it  ought  to  de* 
rive  from  its  known  integrity,  and  from  its  uniform  consis- 
tency of  conduct.  It  was  as  important,  therefore,  in  sound 
policy,  as  it  was  in  point  of  justice  and  honour,  to  abolirii  a 
trade  which  discredited  our  morals  and  police  at  home,  as 
well  as  our  national  character  abroad.  For  what  could  any 
foreigner  think,  either  of  our  justice  or  consistency,  who 
should  see  a  man  that  had  picked  a  pocket  going  to  be  hanged 
for  the  crime,  while  all  the  enormities  which  had  been  per- 
petrated in  Africa,  and  all  the  other  cruelties  now  in  evidence 
before  the  House,  were  known  not  only  to  pass  off  widi  im- 
punity, but  the  continuance  of  them  to  be  permitted  by  a  vote 
of  the  British  parliament? 

It  was  said,  however,  that  the  Africans  were  less  happy  at 
home  than  in  the  islands,  and  that  we  were  therefore  juatmed 
in  carrying  them  away.  But  what  right  had  we  to  be  the 
judges  of  this,  or  to  force  upon  them  a  lieW  condition  ? 
"  However  unhappy  in  your  opinion,"  they  might  say  to  us, 
*'  yet  we  wish  for  the  comforts  that  surround  us^  the  (Social 
relations  of  life,  the  liberty  of  our  native,  though  uncultivated, 
plains ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  change,  nay,  even  to  better, 
our  condition.'^  But  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  that  we  bet- 
tered their  condition,  when  we  dragged  them  from  every  thidg 
that  was  dear  in  life,  and  reduced  them  to  tlie  most  shject  state 
of  slavery! 

One  argument,  indeed,  had  been  used  by  an  bononvttlde 
alderman^  in  the  way  of  commercial  policy,  which,  for  a 
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subject  6o  graven  was  ratber  too  ridicolous.  The  slave  trader 
said  the  honourable  alderman,  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  support  it  gave  to  our  fidieries,  for  that  the  Newfound«> 
land  trade  depended  on  the  slaves,  for  the  consumption  of  a 
vai^  quantity  of  refuse  jfish,.  for  which  there  would  otherwise 
be  no  vent  What  was  this  but  to  say,  that  the  slave  trade 
must  be  kept  up,  with  all  its  enormities,  in  .order  that  there 
might  be  persons  to  eat  up  the  refuse  fish  which  was  too  ba4 
fbr  any  body  else  to  eat ! 

It  had  been  said,  that  England  ought  not  to  abolish  the 
trad^  unless  France^  Spain,  and  HoUand  would  also  give  it 
up.  But,  if  it  was  a  trade  founded  in  violence  and  injustice, 
Great  Britain  ought  to  wash  her  hands  of  it  at  any  rate ;  nor 
was  the  practice  of  other  countries  any  thing  at  all  to  the 
question.  It  was  as  if  a  person  addicted  to  felony,  but  now 
conscious  of  his  past  guilt,  should  say,  <'  There  is  a  man, 
now,  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  d  robbing  on  the  high- 
way; I  am  extremely  sonry  to  do  it,  for  I  am  become  fmly 
sensible  of  the  guilt,  but  I  know  that  if  I  should  not  rob  him, 
there  is  another  highwayman,  half  a  mile  farther  on  the 
road,  who  certainly  will,  and  thus  be  will  get  the  man's 
purse  instead  of  myself."  Mere  gain  was  not  a  motive  for  a 
great  country  to  rest  on,  as  a  justification  of  any  measure:, 
it  was  not  the  first  purpose  of  a  well  r^ulated  government : 
honour  was  its  superior,  as  much  as  justice  was  superior  to 
honour.  .•         . 

With  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  already  in 
slavery,  his  own  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  an  act  of  the  British 
legislature  ibr  this  purpose  was  a  reason  for  not  entering  into 
it.  He  himself  did  not  think  such  a  measure  could  be  sud« 
denly  Ventured  upon ;  and  though  every  man  had  a  right  to 
freedom,  yet  it  should  be  observed,  that  men  inured  to 
slavery  all  their  lives. felt  certainly  less  degraded  by  it  than 
those  who  were  bom  to  independence.  It  might  be  dangerous 
to  give  fireedom  at  once  to  a  man  used  to  slavery,  on  the  same 
ground  as,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  daylight, 
there  might  be  danger  of  blinding  him,  if  you  were  to  expose 
him  all  at  once  to  the  dare  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Fox  cond^nned  the  arrogance  of  the  notion,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Africa  had  minds  inferior  to  ourselves. 
How  did  we  know  that  such  was  the  case  ?  Why  might  there 
not  be  men  in  Africa  of  as  fine  feelings  as  ourselves,  of  as 
enlarged  understandings,  and  as  manly  in  their  minds  as  any 
of  u^r  He  then  mentioned  the  case  of  an  African  captain, 
who  heard  in  the  night  some  violent  groanings,  which  had 
caused  a  disturbance  m  his  ship.  Thel-e  was  amcH^  his  slavei 
one  person  of  considerable  consequence,  a  man  once  high  in 
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military  station,  with  a  miiid  not  insensible,  to  thfe  eminence 
<^  his  rank,  who  having  been  taken  captive  in  battle,  was 
sold  to  the  slave  ships,  and  laid  promiscnously  with  the  rest 
Happening  in  the  n^ht  to  obtain  room  to  stretch  his  weary 
limbs,  at  rather  more  ease  than  usual,  he  had  &llen  h&i 
asleep,  and  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  his  own  country,  high 
in  honour  and  in  command,  caressed  by  his  family  9^d  his 
friends,  waited  on  by  his  domestics,  and  surrounded  with  all 
his  former  comforts  in  life ;  when,  awaking  somewhat  sud- 
denly, he  found  himself  fastened  down  in  the  bold  of  a  slave 
ship,  and  was  heard  to  burst  into  loud  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions on  the  miserable  contrast  of  his  present  state,  mixed  with 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  subjected  to  the  insolence 
of  wretches,  a  thousand  times  lower  than,  himself  in  every 
kind  of  endowment !  Mr.  Fox  appealed  to  the  Jiouse, 
whether  this  was  not  as  moving. a  picture  of  the  miserable 
effects  of  the  slave  trade,  as  any  that  could  be  imogined 
There  was  one  way,  and  it  was  an  extremely  good  cme,  by 
which  any  man  might  come  to  a  judgment  on  theses  points 
«—  let  him  make  the  case  his  own.  What,  said  h^  should  any 
one  of  us,  who  are  members  of  this  House,  say,  and  how  should 
we  feel,  if  conquered  and  carried  away  by  a  tribe  as  savage 
as  our  countrjrmen  on  the  coast  of  Africa  shew  themselves  to 
be?  How  should  we  brook  the  same  indignities,  or  bear  the 
same  treatment  ourselves,  which  we  do  not  scruple  to  inflict 
on  them  ? 

Having  made  this  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  observe,   that  great  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  countenance  that  was  given  to  slavery  by  the 
Christian  religion.     So  far  was  this  from  being  true,  that  he 
thought  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  Christianity  was, 
its  having  caused  slavery  to  be  so  generally  abolished,  as  soon 
as  ever  it  appeared  in  the  world.     One  obvious  ground  on 
which  it  did  this,  was  by  teaching  us,  that  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  all  mankind  are  equal.     The  same  effect  mi^t  be 
expected  also  from  the  general  principles   which  it  taught. 
Its  powerful  influence  appeared  to  have  done  more  in  this 
respect   than  all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy;  though 
•  «ven  in  them,  in  point  of  theory,  we  might  trace  great  libe- 
rality and  consideration  for  human  rights,     \yhere  could  be 
found  finer    sentiments  of  liberty,    than   in   the  works  of 
.Demosthenes  and  Cicero?     Where  should  we  meet  with 
bolder  assertions  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  than  in  the  historians  Tacitus  and  Thucydiaes? 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  these  great  men  kept  slaves 
in  their,  houses,  and  permitted  a  whole  order  of  slaves  to  exist 
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in  their  coimtry.  H»  kaewv  indeedy  tbat  what  he  had  bem 
aflCriUng  to  Ghrntdanity  some  imputed  to  the  advances 
which  pbilosophv  had  made.  E^ch  of  the  two  parties  took 
the  merit  to  itself:  the  divine  gave  it  to  religion,  the  philo- 
sophy to  philosophy.  He  should  not  dispute  with  either  of 
them ;  but  as  both  coveted  the  praise,  why  should  they  not 
emulate  each  other,  iu  promoting  this  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditioo  of  the  human  race  ? 

Mr*  Fox,  having  drawn  his  argument  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, to  a  oonctusion,  wished,  he  said,  to  giire  an  answer,  to 
an  honourable  baronet  over  the  way  (Sir  Archibald  Edmond-' 
stone)  who  had  asked,  what  was  meant  to  be  done  by  the 
honourable  mover,  if  tlie  present  question  for  leave  to  brinff 
in  a  bill  should  be  carried  ?  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  intenUon  of  the  honourable  mover  undoubtedly  was, .  to 
bring  io  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  immediately;  but 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  made  it  necessary  that  the  time 
should  be  left  in  blank,  and  that  the  blank  might  be  fiUed 
up,  by  naming  any  period  of  one,  two,  thre^  ch*  four  yearSf 
as  the  House  might  think  expedient ;  so  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  honours^ble  baronet,  or  any  other  gentlemani 
who  objected  to  so  immediate  an  abolition,  should  not,  in  this 
instance,  vote  with  him.  Mr.  Fox  paid  some  compliments  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion,  saying, 
that  he  had  fulfy  intended  to  make  a  motion,  fi>r  leave  to 
bring  ii^  a  bill  of  the  same  nature ;  but  that  he  was  extremely 
happy  it  had  fallen  into  better  hands.  He  declared,  that  the 
whole  country,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  civilised  world,  must 
rgoice,  that  such  a  bill  had  been  moved  for,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  humanity,  but  as  an  act  of  justice^  and  nothing 
else:  for  he  would  put  humimity  wholly  out  of  the  case.  Im 
asked,  could  it  be  called  humanity  to  forbear  £rom  committing 
murder  ?  Exactly  upon  this  ground  did  the  present  motioa 
standi  being  strictly  a  question  of  national  justice.  Mr*  Fox 
observed,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  bad  been 
induced  on  the  present  occasion,  to  lend  his  as^sti^ce  by 
any  personal  considerations,  and  he  assured  the  friends  to 
the  abolition,  that,  in  whatever  situation  b«.  might  be  placed 
his  warmest  efibrts  should  be  used  in  promoting  this  great ' 
cause. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  hs 
came  to  the  House  purposing  to  vote  against  the  aboliticm,  but 
that  the  impression  made  bom  on  hi3  understanding  and  his  feel- 
ings, was  such  as  he  could  not  resist;  and  he  was  now  convinced^ 
that  an  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  c^ed  i^r  .equsJJr 
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by  «ound  poli^  and  jitttibe^  The  bmioa^ible  MvpUfdw  (the 
present  Earl  of  Hartoifby)  said  he  came  19  the  Hiause  not  ex- 
actly in  the  oireumstances  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
j^uBt  spoken,  but  very  much  undecided  on  the  subject;  he,  howevei, 
was  s6  strongly  convinced  by  the  arguments  he  had  heard,  that 
be  was  become  eoually  earnest  for  the  abolition.  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served, that  he  had,  for  a  long  time,  had  his  mmd  drawn  to  the 
slave  trade ;  that  he  had  even  prepared  somie  measures  for  its  re- 
ffulations,  conceiving  the  immediate  abolition  of  it,  though  highly 
d^it^ble,  to  be  then  hardly  a  thing  which  could  be  hoped  for : 
but  when  he  found  the  honourable  mover  was  bruiging  forward 
the  present  question,  which  he  approved  much  more  than  his  owb, 
be  had  burnt  his  paper,  and  made  an  offering  of  them,  in  honour 
of  the  proposition^  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  read  that  the  curious  books  were  offered  up  and 
burnt  at  the  approach  of  the  goi^pel.  He  jejoiced  at  the  sub- 
misiSion  to  reason  and  argument  which  gentlemen,  who  came  in 
with  minds  somewhat  prejudiced,  had  avowed  on  that  day.  The^ 
thereby  toM  their  constituents,  as  they  ought  to  tell  them,  that  it 
was  imposlible  for  them,  if  sent  to  hear  discussion  in  the  Hoiise  of 
Commons,  to  avoid  surrendering  up  their  hearts  and  judgm^ts  to 
the  cause  in  question,  however  they  might  have  been  tau^t  before- 
hand to  come  prejudiced  against  it. 

'    The  committe^e  divided  on  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion :  Yeas  163 : 
i^oes  88.    Majority  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  75* 


War  tviTH  Russia — EftENCBf  RevoLi/tion. 

i  \4pril  15. 

THE  opposition  having  divided,  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  such 
consiaerable  numbers  upon  the  king's  message  respecting 
the  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  izSi  April,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions ;  "  I.  That  it  is,  at  aft  timesv  and  particuhtfly 
iinder  the  present  drcumstances,  ^te  interest  of  this  eonntty  to 
preserve  nedce.    d.  That  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor  just  Id  take 


disputes,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  3. 
refusal  of  an  offer  of  mediation,  is  no  just  cause  of  war.  4.  That 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and 
|ffu5€r  the  taking  of  OczakOW,  t&is  Hoo^e  ftas  received  repeated 
U&sufances  from  the  thrme,  th^t  the  sitnation  of  atf^inr  contmued 
to  prothise  to  this  connttjr  thfe  Uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
Wessings  of  peace.  5.  iW^  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  as- 
tafsteces  whidi  we  have  reeeired  from  t*te  throne,  this  Hoase  hirs 
hitherto  considered  the  interests' of  Great  Britain  as  not  likely  to 
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be  «fle<Hed  by  th^  prd^ress  of  the  RiisoAn  trmiion  tlb  borden  of 
Ihe  Bla/ek  S^.  6^  That  thte  covntir  is  not  boimd  by  atiy  treaty 
to  furuish  assistance  to  any  of  its  allieSy  excmt  Uk  the  case  of  iu| 
attack  upon  thent«  y,  Tkat  none  of  the  possessions  of  this  country^ 
or  of  any  of  its  alhes,  appear  to  he  threatened  with  an  hostile 
attack  from  any  foreign  nation.  8.  That  the.  exj^ence  of  an  ar- 
ttameht  must  be  butdensome  to  th^  country,  .and  is^  under*  the 
present  circumstances,  as  far  aB  this  House  is  ihfofmed,  highly  in-* 
expedient  and  umieeessary."  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  mejcJ^lhr 
of  only  80.  The  diminution  of  the  minister's  malofity  upoti  this 
division  occasioned  another  disciisflSon  of  the  same  subject  on  thn 
1 5th,  when  Mr.  Baker  moved,  ^*  t  •  Thaf  it  is  at  aU  times  the  ri^ 
3md  duty  of  this  House^  before  they  consent  to  lay  any  new  bitr^ 
thens  on  their  constituents,  to  enquire  into  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  objects  in  the  prosecution  of  which  such  burdei^s  are  to  bio 
incurred.  2.  That  no  information  has  been  Piven  to  this  Housed 
Ivhich  tan  dattsfy  us  that  the  expences  to  be  incurred  by  the  pe- 
sent  armament  arc  necessary  to  support  the  inter^ts  of  these  kinjf* 
^ms,  or  will  contribute'  td  fhe  great  and  i^poitant  object  of  1^ 
stoiiDg  the  tranquillity  of  iStirope  on  a  aecute  aBdlsgsting'fbwuiHA 
lion**'  The  motion  was  prisicipdHy  supported  by  Mt^.  St«  Johft, 
Mr.  Anstruther^  Mr.  Martin,  ,LOrd  Fielding,  ^if  JSamel- firakme^ 
and  Mr.  Windham ;  and  oppo^  by  Mr.  Pale  Car^^  Mf.  t?.Ocks^ 
Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.yorke,  Mr.Qrant,  and  by  Mr/J*itt,  who»obse'rve4» 
that  notwi^stahding  the  many  calls  which  had  been  mj^de  uporf 
him,  and  the  inany  hatrsh  epith^t^  which  hai  been  applied  to.hi^ 
silence,  his  i*etise  of  duty  td  his  soveifeigrt  and  his  codntry  should 
.  Atill  renasift  the  rule  Of  hts  pmAoteii  -He  meant,  thet'efore,  to  ehtef 
into  no  doCiUl  of  tSho  pending  negociationi  to  ofiW  1^  ex^aflatf oil 
moonsistent  with  his  official  jdulies.  He  contended^ that  soficiedt 
information  had  been  given  for  the  simple  act  of  voliii^  ^ike '!»« 
mamen^,  Us  majesty  having^  expressly  stated  in  the  oi^ssffge^  |hai 
such  a  measure  was  necessary  to  give  effect  tp  tha  negociatioiut| 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  fbr  laying  the  fbunctation  of  a  solid  and. 
lasting  peace.  He  confessed,  however,  that  the  House  was  not 
pledged  to  suppoit  a  w^r  without  farther  explanation.  Tlib  Ht>OdO 
might  give  confidence,  to  the  servants  of  the  ci'own,  pending  i( 
n^^iaifoti^  btft  that'was^  substantiaBy  different 'from- pledging 
ittdf  to  asppori  a  wwr,  shookl  the  negooiaitioU  provi^  uAsueeoi«is£ 
That^  whkb  waa  ibsmffioifftttoanaeitean  aflatutaAt,i]n%kt  aot  b« 
Or  attSci^l  olMiBa  foK.R  war* 

Mr.  t'ott  eoyidlnd^  the  'debute*  He  be|;a^  with  ^6mark^ 
k^,  that  to  loiig  aa  he.refitiined  a  regard  for  the  constftutioHy 
a  zealotis  afetMrhttieAt  to  the'vv'elffti^e  of  the  people,  and  a  tttH 
aeUse  of  bis  duTf  to  the  Ho«se,  he  shotdd  rise  for  the  pui^ 

lAioge  which  httSlteeff  ttdtafteed  0a  tf^diflidh  of  die  M^M 
poBfical  aDd  oobstitutioikil  ititpimatH:^  nimi/ikt  m  Ms  Iha^ 
iwbetl^i'  thii»  ^i^^miii!eA  gbtenmei^'cii  9fhem^^ 
pow^  of  ft  vrim  v^ttid  te  ttf«  king;    l!f  ft  Wfe»  sttiift  tti  dM 
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iriends  of  the  minister  had  eontend^d,  the  House  had  given 
up  all  its  deliberative,  and  reserved  only  its  inqoisitorial 
power;  and  the  members,  instead  of  meeting  day  after  day, 
had  much  better  appoint  one  da^  in  the  year  for  a  general 
inquest,  and  give  the  minister  implicit  confidence  tor  the 
rest  Hiey  had  been  asked,  if  they  would  take  the  whole 
negociation  into  their  own  hands.  They  had  never  pretended 
that  they  would.  There  was  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
object  of  a  negociation,  and  the  means  'employed  to  obtain 
it  Of  the  former,  they  claimed  an  indisputable  right  to 
judge^  and  the  latter  they  confided  to  the  executive  power. 
He  was  not- fond  of  stating  general  prepositions,  without  any 
exception ;  but  he  could  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  the 
king  might  arm  at  the  expence  of  the  people,  without  inform- 
ing them  of  the  object.     In  the  case  of  Spain,  which  was 

*  an  armament  to  give  weight  to  negociation,  the  object  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  Here,  in  spight  of  its  general 
notonety,  it  was  studiously  endeavoured  to  be  concealed. 
It  was  the  prerc^tive  of  the  O'own  to  make  war,  but  a 
prerogative  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment,  without  iti9 
corrective— the  right  of  the  commons  to  refuse  the  sap- 
plies.  Ministers  ?iow  came  to  the  House,  and  demanded 
money  without  any  explanation,  so  that  what  was  admitted 
to  be  tlie  undoubted  right  of  the  House  was  to  be  exercised 
without  knowledge,  and  consequently  without  judgment; 
but  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
the  declaring  of  war,  they  were  to  have  every  possdble 
infi>nBation. 

Of  the  personal  or  ministerial  confidence,  'of  which  gen- 
tlemen haa  talked  so  much,  the  right  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  no  title  to  either.  He  had  given 
proofii  of  incapacity,  and  he  had  deceived  the  House.  Ilie 
constitution  ki^w  no  such  thing  as  confidence.  The  king's 
right  to  declare  war,  and  Ae  right  of  the  House  to  withhold 
supplies,  were  both  absolute.  He  would  give  confidence 
for  an  armament  for  a  short  time,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  defence  onl^;  and  when  he  agreed  to  keeping  in  com- 
mission an  additional  number  of  ships,  on  being  told  that  the 
state  of  Europe  reqiured  it,  he  should  have  spumed  at  the 
idea,  had  he  been  apprised  that  they  were  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  oSence.  In  the  present  case^  too  much  was  dis- 
closed for  coH^dence,  and  tooMttle  for  conviction.  If  the 
fsrmament  was  ;li^nned  on  tb?  most  absurd  grounds,  as  be 
and  all  the  countify;  b^ved  it  was»  he  shoulcji  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  tallied  of  res^^sibility  as  the  guardian  of 
ioonfide^ce^  how  anarticle.  of  iQipeacbmei^t  could  be  drawn 
agaiofit.^i^  mitu/ste^'  for  j^ti^kig  ^mi  a^messa^  from  tlie 


king,  aad  moTing  an  adilrat.  On  the  liodaratten  of  war^ 
lie  would  take  the  opinion  of  tbe  Honie;  and  as  be  was  not 
impeacbable  in  the  one  caset  he  would  be  screened  by  tbe 
eoncurrence  of  the  House  in  the  other.  He  would  saT»  how 
is  that  criminal  in  me  whtdi  yon  agreed  to  support  r  The 
House,  not  a  fortnight  since^  had  rauily  {Miomised  to  support 
an  armaoient,  in  otb^  words,  an  armament  whenever  his 
majesty's  ministers  should  think  pr&peit^  and  they  were  told 
that  any  proposition  to  undo  what  they  had  done  was  too 
late,  unless  the  minister  came  again  to  demand  the  supplies. 

Ilie  resolution,  the  friends  of  the  minister  objected, .  was 
meant  to  put  an  end  to  the  war*  Undoubtedly  it  was,  though 
it  was  rather  singular  that,  they  should  own  this,  when  tl^ 
knew  that  it  was  only  an  enouiry  into  the  expediency  of  it. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  baa  sigii,  when  the  advocates  of  a  measure 
were  compelled  to  allow,  that  to  enquire  into  tbe  expediency, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  it,  weare  one  and  the  isarae  thing.  Th% 
said  the  Houjse  must  enquire  into  the  whole  of  the  nc^gocia- 
tion,  or  into  no  part  of  it;  but  to  what  purpose  examine 
the  means,  when  even  the  object  was  withheld?  This  could 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  public,  pending  the  negodation, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  public  money  was  spent,  in  put* 
suit  of  an  otgect  of  which  the  public  had  no  knowleikse. 
To  admit  a  case,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  wh^i  all  tne 
world  knew  that  the  case  admitted  was  the  real  caae^  was 
a  solemn  &rce,  a  miserable  attempt  to  deceive.  On  what 
principle  were  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  because 
they  happ^ied  to  be  assembled  in  a  house  of  parliament, 
to  pretend  ignorance  of  wjhat  all  the  fore^n  gazettes  and 
all  the  memorials  could  inform  Ui^m  of — of  what  was  known 
beyond  xlispute  two  months  ofp — ^that  the  empress  de- 
manded, of  all  her  conquests,  to  retain  only  the  fortress  of 
Oczakow,  and  tbe  copntry  firom  the  Bog  to  the  Neister? 
Th^t  the  moderation  of  this  demand  arose  firom  our  ar- 
mament, was  completely  and  moraUv  impossible,  for  it  had 
been  made  before  tbe  armament  was  heard  of.  With  regard 
to  what  she.  might  demand,  were  we  to  disaritn,  there  w|ifi 
only  one  argument  to  wlych  he; could  not  reply,  and  mi- 
nisters d^md  not  tell  him  tliat  they  bad  us^  her  so  ill, 
that  she  would  listen  to  no  terms  whatsoever.  If  we  sent  a 
fleet  into  tbe  Baltic,  alarmed  and  insulted  her  coasts,  whic^ 
..yras  all,  he  believed,  we  could  do;  if  we  shewed  our  teetls^ 
and  our  inclination  to  do  mischief,  th^n,  indeed*  she  migl^ 
^pi^baUy  be  provoked  to  depart  firon^  the  mod^aXioxi  of  her 
,§rstdeiwnd. 
H      ...,.;...      ^..  .      .     P. 3  •  •      •     .... 
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If  the  Houe  dbsiied  to  knMr  itbe  okject  before  tbey  gaife 
away  money,  he  thongfat  tliey  would  act  ndlher  uncon- 
MituCionaliy  nor  with  any  impro{)er  degree  of  siupicUni. 
If  tbey  rejected  this,  doctrine,  they  betrayed  the  intereet  of 
their  constituents,  and  dedared  thraaselTes  inc^iable  of  juc^- 
ing  of  the  propriety  of  voting  away  their  money,  lie  right 
honourable  gentleman,  mider  the  plea  of  etate  secresy,  had 
brought  forward  die  worst  possible  excuse  for  hdidiiie  his 
lengne,  to  save  him  from  exposing  the  mo$t  unjustifiable 
conduct  His  defensive  i^stem  was  widted  and  absurd-— 
that  every  country  which  appeared,  from  whatever  cause, 
to  be  growing  great,  should  be  attadsed ;  that  aU  the  powers 
of  Europe  should  be  confined  to  the  some  precise  situation 
in  which  this  defensive  system  found  them.  If  this  was  a 
deSansive,  he  should  be  gkd  to  hear  what  was  an  oflfensive 

Sstero.  The  fiimily-compact,  so  justly  reprobated,  because 
e  contracting  parties  engaged  to  assist  one  another,  at  all 
cftents,  whether  the  quarrel  was  just  or  unjust,  never  carried 
its  presumption  so  far  as  this  defensive  system.  According 
to  this  system,  were  any  nation  to  acquire  territories  in  Asia, 
:froin  which  revenue  could  be  derived,  that  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  war ;  if  any  country,  in  any  shape,  became 
more  strong  at  home,  and  consequently  more  secure  abroad, 
the  allies,  under  this  defensive  system,  must  instantly  make 
war  against  it,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  state  of  misery 
at  home,  and  imbecility  abroad ;  —  a  principle  so  diabolical 
as  this  he  never  expected  to  hear  stated  in  advilized  assembly  I 
He  had  said,  that  what  was  a  ground  for  armament  was 
not  a  ground  for  war.  What !  were  we  degraded  into  a  mere 
bttUy  as  a  nation,  to  enforce  insol«it  propositions  by  arms, 
and  if  they  were  firmly  rensted,  to  recede  firom  them  ?  No- 
thing could  justify  an  armament  which  coald  not  justify  a 
war;  for,  the  nation  that  was  once  discovered  to  have  armed 
in  bravado,  would  find  little  regard  paid  to  her  armaments 
again.  He  had  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  tfaebalanee 
of  power,  while  France  was  that  intriguing,  restless  nation 
irhidi  she  had  formerly  proved.  Now,  that  the  situation  of 
Af«ince  was  altered,  that  she  bad  erected  a  government,  from 
w^di  neither  insult  nor  injustice  was  to  be  dreaded  by  her 
ne^bours,  he  was  extremely  indifierent  ccmceming  the 
balance. of  power,  and  ^ould  continue  so  till  he  saw  some 
^dier  nations  cmnUne  the  same  power  with  the  same  jmn^^ 
dpies  ef  government.  His  idea  of  this  balanee  was,  that 
every  slate  was  not  to  be  kept  in,  its  precise  old  MtuatioB,  bqt 
to  prevent  any  one  from  obtaining  such  an  ascendaney  as  to 
be  dangeirouB  to  the  rest.    No  man  could  8ay  that  Runa  was 
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tt^e  suecmior  of  Vr^/aee-miim  rci9)«Pt.  Hw  «x*eili0f  ter- 
ritory, scanty  revenue,  and  thin  popalationy  made  her  power 
by  DO  means  fi>riBidiibte  to  net  a  power  whom  w^  copld 
neither  attack,  nor  be  attacked  by;  and  this  wa9  the  power 
against  whiiii)  we  were  going  to  war  I  Overturning  the  Otto* 
man  empire,  he  conceil'ed  Co  be  an  arguaien^  of  no  weight 
The  eirent  was  nol^  p«obabi0,  and  H  'H  should  bappeQ,  it  wm 
mor^  likely  to  be  of  a4v4atage  than  ii^urious  to  us.  If  we 
vi^ed  to  retain  die  good  wisws  of  oar  Dutch  allies»  W(»  should 
be  caireful  of  engaging  them  in  ruinona  wars;  for,  the  »▼»- 
aioi;!  to,  and  detestation  pf,  thin  waff  was  greater  in  H<^and 
than  in  England-  "  Now,"  said  the  minister'^  friends,  "  if 
war  ensues,  we  may  thank  the  speeches  of  the  niinoritv/' 
He  had  lomg  been  oaUons  to  diis  sort  of  abuse;  bat  if  this 
was  their  opinion,  the^  oug^t  to  prorogue  the  parliament; 
for  it  was  impossi^e  for  him  to  sit  in  it,  and  not  iqpeak  hi$ 
honest  sentiments  on  a  question  which  ^  nearly  concerned 
the  public  interest.  But  he  beUaved  there  would  be  no  war; 
the  empress  would  either  be  compelled  to  give  up  Oczakow, 
or,  what  was  much  more  probable,  the  minister,  after  his 
bullying  and  blustering,  would  recede  from  all  his  arrogant 
demands,  and  we  should  have  nothing  in  return  for  an  ex- 
pence  of  perhaps  half  a  million,  but  the  shame  of  having  in- 
ter£ere4  where  we  had  no  rigbt  to  interfere,  and  the  dis^iure 
of  having  completely  failed*  To  wiiat  a  state  were  we  re- 
duced, when  this  was  the  foundation  of  our  hopes;  and  when 
to  be  baffled  and  disgraced  ill  the  eyes  of  Europe  was  an  object 
of  ardent  expectation ! 

Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  charged  the  miniittfr 
with  insolence,  arrogance^  incapacity,  and  wilful  imposition 
op  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  copduct  of  foreign  aflairs, 
and  dared  him  to  the  pro(^.  The  confidmc^  he  said,  that 
Iheiie  wookl  be  Ho  war,  that  he  durst  not  ^  to  war,  was  the 
anly  tie  vAxiA  kept  hk  rafyority  about  him.  He  entered 
into  a  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  France  with  its  for- 
mer condition,  both  as  it  respected  the  politics  of  Europe, 
and  the  happinesK  of  the  peqsk,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
that  tho^e  who  detested  the  principles  of  the  revolution  had 
r^.^on  to  rejoice  in  its  effects.  He  praised  the  new  governr 
m^t  of  France,  in  it^s  Internal  relation,  as  ^d,  because  k 
-aiaied  to  make  those  who  were  subject  to  it  hap^.  With 
regard  to  the  change  of  system  that  had  t^en  place  in  that 
country^ .  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  h^  knew  different  opinions  were 
ej|tertw|3^ed  upon  the  point  by  different  men,  and  added,  tb^ 
k^  S^  (»mmimmd  the  new  conatitution  of  France,  oonaidered 
■fcc^prthtr^  «>#ig  4wet^'€^iip«^fei»  end  ehriom  e^li/ke  oflOertyf 
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vni^A  Aa(i  M«n  erected  on  tke'Jhm§dbtti<m  of  human  iniegrHy  h 
imt/  time  or  conntry.  • 

After  observing  that  it  was  well  known,  there  were  gteat 
and  good  men  on  both  sides  the  House  to  whom  he  made 
his  most  earnest  appeal,  and  whom  he  conjured  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  the  resolution,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although 
be  had  to  apologize  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House,  a  great  deal  yet  remained  for  him  to  say,  but 
as  he  foresaw  that  he  should  hff^  frequent  opportunities  of 
discussing  the  same  subject,  he  should  trespass  no  longer  on 
the  patience  of  the  House,  but  would  give  his  hearty  vote  to 
his  honourable  friend's  motion. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  sac  down,  Mr.  Burke  rose,  in  much  visible 
emotioD,  but  the  cry  of  ^'  Question  !*'  being  general,  he  unwillingly 
gave  way  to  the  divisionf ,  which  immediatdy  after  took  place, 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

V,  A  «  I  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor!  ,^^     ^r^..  C  Mr.  Steele        1    ^ 
.^"^«i  Mr.  Adam      ^      T^^-^^"*  iMr.Cawthome]  ^54- 
The  motion  was  consequently  negatived  by  a  majority  of  92.. 


'    Quebec  Government  Bill — French  Revolution -r- 
Separation  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke. 

March  ^, 

ON  the  25th  of  February,   Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  following 
message  from  his  majesty : 
George  R. 
"  His  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  appears  to  his  majesty,  that  it  would  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  his  province  of  Quebec,  ^at  the 
aame  should  be  divided  into  two  separate  provinces,  to  be  called 


*  The  twins  of  this  panegyric  are  taken  from  Mr.  Burke's  "Appeal 
from  the  New  to  tbe  Old  Whigs."  See  Burke's  Works,  vol.  6.  p.  93.  In 
the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  i8th  of  April,  1701,  they  are  thusgiven: 
'*  With  regard  to  the  changd  of  system  that  had  taken  place  in  the  French 
constitution,  Mr.  Fox  said,  there  were  different  opinions  entertained  by 
different  nien,  he  for  one  admired  tbe  new  constitution,  considered  alto- 
gether>  as  the  most  glorious  fabrick  ever  raised  by  human  int^rity  since 
the  creation  of  man." 

f  Mr.  Fox  is  known  to  have  regretted  the  injudicious  zeal  of  those  who 
would  not  sufffer  Mr.  Burke  to  answer  him  on  the  spot.  The  contentibn, 
be  ^d»  nkfat  hanre  beoi  fiereer  and  hotter,  but  the  renmbnuierof  H 
WOuW  not  have  settled  so  deep,iior  laikkM  soioagiatlietall.  to 
Annual  R^ter  for  i79i>  p.  1x4. 
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Ae{ir0V]iiee«f  l^ptper  C«kad%  ikid  thepsovmoe  6f  Lo«»er  Conacbit 
and  that  it  is  accordingly  hi«  majesty  8  intention  so  to  divide  the 
same>  whenever  his  majesty  shall  be  enabled  by  act  of  parliament 
to  establish  the  necessairy  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
said  provinces.  His  majesty  therefore  recommends  this  object  to 
the  consideration  of  this  House. 

<*  His  msljesty  als6  recomolendsit  to  this  House  toconsider  of  such 
provisions  as  nmy  be  necessary  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make  a  per- 
manent appropriation  of  lands  in  the  said  provinces,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  same, In  proportion 
to  such  lands  as  have  been  already  panted  within  the  same  by  his 
majesty;  and  it  is  his  majesty's  desire,  that  such  provision  maybe 
made,  with  respect  to  all  future  grants  of  land  wiuiin  the  said  pro- 
vinces respectively,  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  same  object,  in 
pro^rtion  to  such  increase  as  may- happen  in  the  population  and 
cultivation  of  the  said  provinces ;  and  for  thisjiurpose,  his  majesty 
consents,  that  such  provisions  or  regulations  may  be  made  by  this 
House,  respecting  all  future  grants  of  land  to  be  made  by  his 
majesty  within  the  said  provinces,  as  this  House  shall  think  fit«'* 

Out  of  the  above  messa^  arose  the  Quebec  government  bill — 
a  bill  which  is  principally  interesting,  as  in  its  latter  stages  it  gave 
occasion  to  the  publie  declaration  of  a  breach  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke.    In  consequence  of  this  messag^,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
4th  pf  March,  moved  /^  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  certain 
parts  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled^  An 
act  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  North  Ameri A,'  and  to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  the  siud  province.*"   On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Pitt  opened  the  several  heads  of  his  plan  with  a  detail  unusually 
full.     Scarcely  a  regulation  of  the  most  minute  kind  was  left  un- 
explained.   It  was  proposed,  he  said,  to  divide  the  country  into 
two  provinces,  and  subject  it  to  two  distfaict  governments.  The  legis- 
lature was  to  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of  assembly  for  each  di- 
vision ;  the  assembly  to  be  constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the 
members  of  the  council  to  be  members  for  life,  a  power  being  at  the 
same  time  reserved  to  his  majesty,  of  annexing  to  certain  honours  an 
hereditaryri^ht  of  sitting  in  the  council.  All  laws  and  ordinances  were 
to  remain  in  force,  until  altered  by  the  new  legislatures.   Thehabeas 
corpus  act,  which  had  already  been  established  by  an  ordinance 
of  me  province,  was  to  be  continued  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
A»  constitution.    A  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  protestant 
cteigy*  in  iMth  divisions^  by  an  allotment  of  lands  in  proportion  to 
those  which  had  been  already  granted.     The  tenures,  which  had 
been  a  subiect  of  dispute  were  to  be  settled,  in  Lower  Canada, 
by  the  local  legislature ;  but  in  Upper  Canada,  as  the  settlers  were 
principally  British,  or  British  colonists,  the  tenures  were  intended 
'to  be  soccage  tenures.    A  new  remedy  was  also  given  in  causes 
of  appeal.    The  judgment  of  the  privy  coimcil  was  no  longer  to 
be  mud.    There  was  now  to  be  a  last  resort  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ab«reilU»  to  prevent  any  such  discontents  as  had  occasioned  the 
WKpJMtlm^  of  the  Unked  States  of.  America  from  the  mother 
aomfiff  k  waa  proridfidi  that  the  British  parliaaMnt  ahonld^im* 
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pose  no  tnnbiii  whtt  mfnemeceisiBT  Sorth^tfip^bitia^  eitfwk^ 
and  conuneroe;  and  that  even  those  shoidd  be  kned  and  Afi^oaed 
by  the  legislature  of  each  division.  On  this  openiBK  of  die  mea^ 
aure  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  a  single  rcgimtion  was  in<- 
timated. 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that 
it  was  impossible  to  concur  in  anj"  plan  like  that  proposed, 
until  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  but  be  was  willing  to  de- 
clare, that  the  giving  to  a  country  so  far  distant  from  England 
ja  legislature,  and  the  power  of  governing  for  itself^  would  ex- 
ceedingly prepossess  him  in  &vour  of  every  part  of  the  plan* 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  a  local  legislature  was 
liberally  formed,  that  circumstance  would  incliae  nim  much  to 
overlook  defects  in  the  other  regulations,  because  he  was  con^ 
vinced  that  the  only  means  of  i*etaining  distant  colonies  with 
advantage,  was  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  passed  the  early 
stages  without  opposition. 

April  8. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Huasey,  s^er  pre- 
senting a  petitipn  against  it,  from  the  merchants  interested  in  the 
trade  to  Quebec^  moved  that  the  bill  be  recompiitted.    Upoi^  UUa, 

Mr.  Fox  rose*  He  began  by  expressii^  his  hope,  tb^  ia 
promulgating  the  scheme  of  a  new  constitution  for  tbe  pror- 
vince  (^  Quebec,  the  House  would,  keep  in  view  those  en>- 
lightened  jprinciples  of  freedom,  which  had  already  made  a 
rapid  progress  over  a.  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
were  every  day  hastening  more  and  more  to  become  universaL 
He  observed,  that  the  Dili  .contained  a  variety  of  clauses  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  country 
to  which  they  immediately  rel{|ted|  but  to  Grea^  l3rjtai^« 
Many  of  these  clauses  appeared  tp  be  yexy  exceptionabk*;  9J94 
auch  as  he  could  by  no  means  sid^scribe  to.  The  .bill  pror 
posed  to  give  two  assemblies  to  the  two  provinces,  and  dms 
far  it  met  with  his  approbation;  but  the  number  of  persoajs 
of  whom  these  assemblies  were  to  consist,  deserved  particuku: 
attention.  Although  it  might  be  perfectly  true,  that  a  country, 
three  or  four  times  as  larse  as  Great  ]^ritj^ii\,  ought  (o  j^a^ye 
representatives  three  pr  four  tiw^  %i  ii\ixn^^u%  ye(t  ij^  iwjfj 
not  fit  to  saV)  that  a  small  i^oupUry  ^91^  j^yq  ^M%^fiwy 
proportionaUy  small*  The  grgat  objeot JmUie  jpf^totf ilifli|'irf 
all  popular  asiembliifs  wiis^  thftt  tb^  p<ioplf" nhnrfd  be  (WiumiiI 
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flttd  fmAy  rmtmaitfA;  and  that  iImt  nftweoMife  bo^ 
should  liftTe  ul  die  wtves  wild  t])e  vices  iDcidenCsl  to  sudh 
iMend)Ues.  But  mhea  tbey  nude  »n  asaembly  to  oonsut  of 
sixteen  or  thirty  persons,  diey  seemed  to  him  to  give  a  free 
cotisdtution  in  eppearance,  when,  in  &et,  they  iintbhetd  it 
In  Great  Britain^  we  had  a  septetuiiai  bill ;  but  tfa!e  goodness  of 
it'faad  been  considered  doubtfiil»  at  least,  even  by  many  of  those 
who  took  a  lead  in  the  present  bill.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  himself  sup- 
ported a  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  act.  He  did  not  now 
mean  to  discuss  its  merits;  but  a  main  ground  on  which  it 
had  been  thou^t  defensible  was,  diat  a  genend  election  in 
this  country  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  inconveniences^ 
That  g^ieral  (flections  in  Great  Britain  were  attended  with 
several  inconveniences  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  when  th^ 
came  to  a  country  so  differ^it  in  all  circumstances  as  Canada^ 
and  where  elections,  for  many  years  at  least,  were  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  consequenees  which  tiusy  dreaded,  wlqr 
they  should  make  such  assemblies  not  annual  or  triennial,  but 
septennial,  was  b^ond  his  comprehension.  A  septennial  bill 
did  not  appl^  to  many  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Aat 
country;  they  migm  be  persons  oigaged  in  trade^  and  if 
chosen  representatives  for  seven  years,  they  might  not  be 
in  a  situation  to  attend  duriiq^  all  that  period ;  uieir  afiairs 
mi^tcail  them  to  England,  or  many  other  circumstaness 
might  arise,  effectually  to  prevent  tlran  from  attending  the 
service  of  their  country.  But  although  it  might  be  incon^ 
venient  for  such  persons  to  attend  such  asannbly  for  the 
term  of  seven  years,  they  might  be  able  to  give  thdir  attend* 
anoe  for  one^  or  even  for  three  years,  withcwt  any  danger  or 
inconvenience  to  their  commercial  concerns.  By  a  septennial 
bill,  the  country  of  Canada  might  be  deprived  of  many  of  the 
few  representatives  that  were  aUowed  by  the  bill.  If  it  should 
be  said,  that  this  objection  applied  to  Great  Britain,  he  com* 
pktehr  denied  it;  because^  ddiough  there  ware  persons  en- 
gagsa  in  trade  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  many 
oftbem  very  wordiy  members,  yet  they  w&pe  oomparatively 
fow;  and  therefore  he  should  ^ink  that,  from  the  situation 
of  Ctfiada,  annual  or  triennial  parliaments  would  be  mudi 
prefera^  to  septennial.  Of  the  qualification  of  electors  he 
fek  it  iaqpossible  to  approve.  In  England,  a  freehold  of  forty 
rilUUngs  wi^  sufficient ;  Ave  pounds  were  necessary  m  Canada. 
Peibapa  itmight  \fn  said,  that  when  this  was  fairly  eonsidared, 
it  would  make  no  material  di^brence,  imd  this  he  suspected  to 
be  the'  (Me;  bat  grando^  that  it  6&i  not,  when  we  were 
ibring  to  the  weorU,  by  this  hill,  ma  nodons  of  the  prinoijdes 
af«la«ii»,^vdumld  n^  Md  Mt  that  Ae  qualifications  in 
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Oreat  Britain  were  lower  then  they  on^  to  be* .  lie  qudi« 
ficati<Hi8  on  a  house  were  still  higher ;  be  beIieved,JteD  pounds. 

He  thought  that  the  whole  of  this,  constitution  was  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  and.  contradict  the  profesaed  purport  of 
the  btU  ^«  the  introduction  of  a  popular  government  into  Ca«- 
nada«  But  although  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two 
assemblies,  althouffh  they  were  to  consist  of  so  inconsiderable 
a  number  of  menu)ers,  the  Iqiislative  councils  in  both  pco- 
vinces  were  unlimited  as  to  numbers.  They  might  consist  of 
any  number  whatever,  at  the  will  of  the  dbvernor.  Instead  of 
being  hereditary  councils,  or  councils  diosen  by  electors,  as 
was  the  case  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
chosen  by  the  king,  they  were  compounded  of  the  other  two. 
As  to  the  points  of  hereditary  powers  and  hereditary  honours, 
to  say  that  the;^  were  good  or  that  they  were  not  good>  as  a 
general  proposition,  was  not  easily  maintained ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  so  good  in  hereditary  powers  and  honours,  as  to  in- 
cline ns  to  mtroduce  them  mto  a  country'  where  they  were 
unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canada  from  all  the 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  In  countries  where  they  made 
a  part  of  the  constituticm,  he. did  not  think  it.  wise  to  destroy 
them ;  but  to  give  birth  and  life  to  such  principles  in  countries 
where  thev  did  not  exist,  appeared  to  him  to  be  cxceedii^y 
unwise.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  unless  it  was  that  Ca- 
nada having  been  formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extino 
tion  of  which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,"  and  to  re» 
▼ive  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.  He  asked,  if  those  red 
and  blue  ribbands,  which  had  lost  their  lustre  in  the  old 
world,  were  to  shine  forth  again  in  the  new  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  peculiarly  absurd  to  introduce  hereditary  honours  in 
America,  where  those  artificial  distinctions  stunk  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  natives.  He  thought  these  powers  and  honours 
wholly  unnecessary,  and.  tending  rather  to  make  a  new. con- 
stitution worse  than  better.  If  the  council  were  wholly  here- 
ditary, he  should  equally  object  to  it ;  it  would  only  add  to  the 
power  of  the  king  and  the  governor;  for  a'  council  so  consti- 
tuted would  Only  be  the  tool  of  the  governor,  as  the  governor 
himself  would  only  be  the  tool  and  engine  of  the  king.  He 
did  not  clearly  comprehend  the  provision  which.tbe  faul  made 
for  the  protestant  clergy.  By  the  protestant  clergy,  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  understood  not  only  the  clergy  of  the  church  o{ 
England,  but  all  descriptions  of  pcotestants. 

He  totally  disafqxrovcd  of  the.  clause  iPi^iGfa«enp(gt%y  <^  Tha$ 
whenever  the  king  shall  make  grai^  of  laods,  Me  ^i^tUh 
part  of  those  lands  shall  be  approfuriatfid  t»  Ihe  pfMwtmt 
clergy."    He  liad  two  objections  to  these  r^ulations,  bodi 
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oftlMem^  in  hiif'opinim],  of  grett  weight    In  aB  ^iuite^of 
lands  mde  in  that  country  to  cathcdics,  and  a  majority  of  the 
iohabtfants  were  of  tliat  persuasion,  one  seventh  part  of  those 
grants  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pr otestant  clergy,  al- 
though they  night  not  hare  any  care  of  souls,  or  any  congre- 
gations to  instruct    One  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  this 
conntiy  was  ass^aed,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  more  than  aae 
seventh  part  of  toe  land.     He  T^^idied  tadeprive  no  clergyman 
of  his  just  rights;  but  in  settling  a  new  constituticHi,  and  lay- 
ing down  new  principies,  to  enact  that  the  clergy  should  have* 
one  seventh  of  all  grants,  he  must  confess,  appeared  to  him 
an  absurd  doctrine.    If  they  were  all  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, this  would  not  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.     It  mig^t 
be  asked,  why  diould  not  they  have  as.tnuch  as  those  of  the 
church  of  £n^nd?*In  this  country,  we  had  that  which  some 
condemned  am  others  praised ;  we  had  a  kind  of  shew,  but 
still  a  proportion  must  be  observed.     The  greatest  part  of 
these  protestant  clergy  were  not  of  the  church  of  England  ;: 
they  were  chieiy  what  are  called  protestant  dissenters  m  thi» 
country.    They  were,  therefore,  ^i^  to  give  to  dissenters, 
one  sevoith  part  of  all  the  lands  in  the  provinoe.     Was  thia 
the  proportkm,  either  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  country^ 
where  those  religious  principles  were  professed  ?   It  was  no| 
the  profKNTtioii,  either  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  ecclesias- 
tical country  in  Europe;  we  were,  therefore,  by  this  bill, 
making  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  protestant  cler^  of  Ca- 
nada, which  wa»  unknown  to  than  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;^ 
a  pra«ii$i0o,  in  his  apprehension,  which  would  rather  tend  to 
comqEH;  than  to  ben^t  them.    The  regulation  was  likewise,  in 
part,  obscure^  because^  after  k  had  stated  that  one  seventh 
portion  of  the  land  should  always  be  set  aside  for  the  pro* 
testant  clergy,  it  dki  not  state  how  it  should  be  applied. 

The  bill  was  likewise  exceptionable,  as  iar  as  it  related  to 
the  ri^ulation  of  appeals.  3ait<H^  %vere,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  eai^y  their  coimplaints  before  the  courts  of  common  law  in 
Canada.;  if.  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  those  courts, 
they  mi^t  appeal  to  the  governor  and  council ;  if  dissatisfied 
with  tikeir  judgment,  they  mieht  then  appeal  to  the  king  in 
council;  and  next,  io  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  if  the 
House  fpf  Lords  was  a  better  court,  which  he  believed  it  to 
be^  than  the  kiug  in  council,  why  compel  them  to  appeal  to 
the. king  in.  council,  before  th^  could  come  to  the  House  of 
LoikIs?  Why  not  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  once? 
T1&  could  answer  no  possible  purpose,  but  to  render  lawsuitii 
exceedingly  expensive,  and  exceedingly  vexatious. 

.  Th<)se  wei^  the.  principal  objections  he  had  to  this  bilL 
Xblsrefhad^not  y^  been  a  jword  said  in  explanation  of  i% 


With  alt  ills  vftriety  of  drfiiMS  and  r^gidatioris.  It  w^nt 
through  the  House  silaatlf  xiridKnit  one  obimadod;  it  also 
went'  through  the  commitlee  only  in  fornix  but  not  in  sub- 
stance. Of  all  the  points  of  the  bill,  that  which  struck  him 
the  itiodt  fbrctUy  wa»  the  division  of  the  protince  of  Cunada* 
It  had  been  urged  that,  by  such  xneati^  we  could  separate 
the  Engtish  and  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province;  that 
we  couu!  distinguish  wh<^  were  orimniEiUy  Vr^nch  from  those 
of  English  origin.  But  was  this  iohe  doMred  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  to  be  avoided  ?  Was  it  agrfteable  to  general  poUtical 
Expediency  ?  The  moBt  desiraUe  circumstdnce  was,  that  the 
French  and  English  inhabitants  of  Canada  shootd  unite  and 
coalesce,  as  it  were,  into  dn6  body,  aftd  that  the  differcsit  dis- 
tinetions  of  the  people  might  foe  eiktinguisfaed  fbr  cfver.  If 
this  had  been  the  object  in  view,  the  EngKifa  kws  might  ^Mix 
have  prevailed  universally  tbroughout  Cdnflda,'notfroiii  force, 
but  from  choice  and  conviction  of  their  cnn^riority.  He  had 
BO  doubt,  that  on  a  fahr  trial  they  would  be  found  free  ffom 
all  objection.  The  inhabitants  of  Caifsida  bid  not  the  ]m^ 
of  France.  The  c^otnmercidl  code  was  never  esttfbUd^ 
there;  they  stdod  upon  the  mceedingly  iiiccMnvenienf  eustom 
of  Paris.  He  wished  the  people  of  wsX  country  to  adoftt  thd 
English  bws  from  choice,  ftnd  not  fit)iii  Jiiree ;  and  be  did 
not  think  the  division  of  the  province  th^  moat  likely  mean^ 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  end 

In  his  (pinion,  Has  \k\\  was,  adso  objectionable,  aa  fkr  as  it 
related  to  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  babeu^  corpus  act^  wbwli 
the  Canadians  were  Said  to  eii^y  by  an  otdijiattce  of  the 
province.  It  was  stated,  b;^  one  of  the  oouncil  at  the  bar^ 
l9iat  either  the  ordinance  which  gana  the  inhsfbitanta  liie  trial 
by  juiy,  or  that  which  afforded  them  th#  benefit  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  would  expire  before  thia  biU  dOuld  pttss^ito  a 
law.  If  this  were  tru'e^  it  was  W  ob^ctio»  to  the  bSl^  and 
ottght  to  be  remedied*  He  trusts  that  tibe  Hot»e  would  alsd 
seriously  consider  the  pattioular  situation;  of  Canada*  1%  was 
not  to  be  coitip«red  to  the  West?  Indi^ ;  if  was  d  cooiUa^  rf 
a  different  nature;  it  did  not  tmiskt  of  a  few  white  inh^i- 
tants,  and  a  number  of  slaves^  bat  it  W^  a  <§bittitry  6t  great 
growing  population,  whidi  had  increased  ver^  fimch^  mA 
which,  he  hoped,  would  ilicrease  n^udi  ^t/CM.  It  Wtte  a 
country  as  capable  of  enjoying  poHticid  fr^^^dom,  in  ita  utmost 
extent,  as  any  other  eotititify  (fh  the  ifece  of  the  globe.  ThJs 
country  was  situated  fa^r  Aie  tolonies  of  Nofth  Americii  i  aO 
their  Animosity  and  bi^mesS'  eft  liie  ^rr^  bet^t^acm  tiiaib 
and  Great  Britdn  w&i^  liow^^er^'  and  he  beBev^  liM  tiiert 
were  "very^w  people  antong  those  46\&tim  who  we«dd  not 
kei^e&Ay*ity«d*sit  ^Veiyfye^^flitb^onghig  to  thfe^coMtiy  hito 


»  |ffirti(fipRfti(iaiDf  all  tbe^'pcmlq|ef^^aiid  woiild  recctre  them 
with  open  arms.  The  govemmenU  now  establithed  in  North 
America  were^  in  his  opinion,  the  best  adapted  to  the  situa- 
Xioa  of  the  people  who  lived  under  ihein,  of  any  of  the  gorern- 
mefnts  of  the  aaaciait  or  modern  world :  and  when  we  had  a 
colony  like  this,  capable  of  freedom,  and  capable  of  a  great 
increase  of  population,  it  was  material  that  the  inhabitants 
should  have  nothing  to  look  to.  among  their^  neighbours  to 
excite  their  envy*  Canada  must  be  preserved  in  its  adherence  ^ 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  choice  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it 
could  not  possibly  be  kept  by  any  other  means.  But  it  mus^ 
be  felt  by  the  inhabitants  that  tneir  situation  was  not  worse 
than  that  of  their  neighbours*  ,  He  w;ished  them  to  be  iq 
such  a  situation,  as  to  have  nothing  to  envy  in  Any  p^ft  of  tho 
king'§  dominions*  But  this  would  never  prove  tha  cade  m^ 
der  a  bill  whii^  held  out  to  them  something  like  the  shadow 
of  the  British  constitution,  biit  deidi€<d  them  the  substance^ 
Whure  the  principles  of  Jiberty  were  gaining  ground,  which 
Would  increase^  in  consequence  of  the  genefaldiffasion  of  liter- 
ature and  Itnowledge  in  the  world,  they  should  have  age-* 
vemmeat  as^  agreeaSle  to  the  genuine  piunciples  .of  £reedon;fc 
as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  circumstances^  He  <£d 
iiot  think  that  .the  government  intended  to  be  eatds^sbed  Inr 
the  bill  would  prove  such  a  goveanm^il;  and  this  was  his 
principal  motive  for  €^)OBing  it« 

The  legislsnive  comiKtils  ought  to  be  totidl^  free,  and  re^ 
peatedly  chosen,  in  a  fnanner  as  much  indep^ttdetit  of  thd  go- 
vernor as  the  nature  of  a  colony  would  admit.  Those,  ha 
conceived,'  Would  be  the  best;  but  if  not,  tl>ey  should  have 
their .  seats  for  life,  be  ,£^pojinted  by  the  king,  consist  o^  a 
Hmit^  number^  and  possqss  no  hereditary  honours*  Thosci 
boi^purs  n»ghi  be.  vary  proper,  and. of  gi^e^t  utility,,  ia  cdun«! 
trie^  \Kdi«ff€r.tltey  had  existed  by  long  custom ;  but,  in  -his  0pi^ 
moiif  tjbey  wen^  not  fit  to  be  izi^odisced  wh«re  they  had  no 
^ri^inal  ex^ist^nee  i  where  thei^,  was  no  paiticular  teason  for 
mtroduchig  thetti,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  conntry,  ita 
extent,  its  state  of  improvement,  ot  its  peculiar  customs; 
where,  instead  of  attracting  respect,  tjiey  might  exqte  envy ;, 
iv^  as  but  few  could  ei^oy  them^  those  who  did  J^ot»  layight  be. 
induc^^.^o  f^mi  an  unfavourable  com|>arj0on.  bflweaii  thetr 
^vm  ^tm^itm  and  thai  of  their  neighboiB^  mnowr  wkom  no 
wvmk  d«ti^[9BfiMt  w«r6  known^  Even  wki)«t  he  &ll  ^imdelF 
feHMfdmAt^OM  of  ^Mjal^iriiing  a  perimaaeat  pr^hAoti  for* 
tiie  clergy,  h^  eould  Mt  think  of  making  fot  them  a  pro- 
vision so  considerable,  as  was  unknown  ^n  any  country  of 
ISxttop^  wheie  the  species-  of  t^igtoo^  to  be  prtm^de^  for  pre- 
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he  felt  hmiflelf  justified  in  4eoondbg  Ae  moCum  of  bU  ho* 
nouraUe  friend. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  motUm  for  t^tere- 
coiDmitment  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  btbe 
Houfie  during  Mr.  Fox's  speech. 


April  21, 

From  the  moment  of  the  debate  on  the  15th  of  April  on  3lr. 
Baker's  motion  relative  to  the  war  with  Russia,  (see  p.  200.)  a 
rupture  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  was  distinctly  foreseen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
re-commitment  of  the  Quebec  bill,  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  last  time, 
paid  Mr.  Borke  a  visit,  accompanied  by  a  common  friend ;  he 
talked  over  with  them  the  plan  of  all  which  he  intended  to  say, 
opened  the  different  branches  of  his  argument,  and  explained  the 
limitations  which  he  meant  to  impose  on  himself.     Mr.  Fox,  on 
his  part,  treated  him  with  confidence,  and  mentioned  to  him  a 
political  circumstance  of  some  delicacy.    What  it  precisely  was, 
Mr.  Burke  declined  tellins,  even  in  the  heat  of  altercation.    But 
from  the  tenor  of  the  charge,  which  he  seems  most  anxious  to 
refute,  and  from  some  intimations  in  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  answers, 
we  may  form  a  reasonable  conjecture.    The  king,  it  seems,  was 
repreaonted  to  have  used  some  expressions  favourable  to  Mr.  Fox 
In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  himself  in  his  situation,  the  minister 
was  asserted  to  have  given  out  the  watch-word,  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
by  principle  a  republican ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  instigated  Mr.  Burke  to  the  discussion.    Mr. 
Burke  undeceived  his  friend,  by  relating  the  fact  as  it  was.     Still 
it  was  requested  by  Mr.  Folc,  that  at  least  the  discussion  might 
not  take  place  on  the  re-commitment  of  the  Quebec  bill ;  but, 
Mr.  Burke  was  unwilling  to  forego  an  opportunity  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  find  again  in  any  other  business  then  before  parlia- 
ment, or  likely  to  come  before  it*    They  walked,  however,  to 
Westminster  together,  and  together  entered  the  House,  where 
Uiey  found  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  moved  to 
postpone  the  re-commitment  Ull  after  the  holidays.    Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor  observed,  that  the  business  had  been  improperly  treated, 
as  involving  the  consideration  of  general  principles  or  government 
and  the  constitutions  of  other  countries :  on  which  ground  in- 
sinuations had  been  thrown  out  against  some  members  of  the 
opposition  party.    But  he  gave  notice,  that  if  the  mimster,  or  any 
other  right  honourable  genUeman,  should  wander  from  tlie  proper 
discussion  of  the  subject,  he  should  call  him  to  order,  and  tsaka 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  occasion.    Here  was  a*palpd)le 
allusion  tp  Mr.  Burke,     f  et  he  did  not  rise  to  answer. 

Mr.  Fox  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  had 
said  on  the  former  question  relative  to  the  QueSec  faill.  After 


lamenting  that  he  had  been  mkimderslocd  before,  he  admitted, 
that  in  forming  a  government  for  a  oolony,  some  attaitioQ 
must  be  paid  to  the  general  principles  of  all  governments* 
In  the  course  of  this  session,  he  said,  he  had  taken  oppor** 
tunitles  of  alluding,  perhaps  too  often,  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  to  shew,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  his  opinion, 
on  the  whole,  was  much  in  its  fevour ;  but  on  this  bill  he  had 
only  introduced  one  levity,  silly  enough  perhaps,  and  not 
worth  recollection,  that  bad  anj'  relation  to  the  French 
revolution ;  he  meant  an  allusion  to  the  extinction  o£  nobility 
in  France,  and  its  revival  in  Canada.  Certainly,  he  had 
spoken  much  on  the  government  of  the  American  states, 
because' they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada,  and  were 
connected  with  that  province.  Having  then  observed  that 
the  prudence  of  concealing  his  opinions  was  a  quality  which 
his  dearest  friends  had  not  very  often  imputed  to  him,  and 
that  he  thought  the  public  had  a  right  to  the  opinions  of 

n'  lie  men  on  public  measures,  he  declared,  that  he  never 
stated  any  republican  principles,  with  regard  to  this 
country,  in  or  out  of  parliament;  and  among  other  things 
heiwd,  that  when  the  Quebec  bill  came  again  to  be  dis^ 
coased,  from  the  great  respect  which  be  entertained  Sor  some 
of  his  fiiends,  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  differ  from 
them;  but  he  should  never  be  backward  in  delivering  his 
opinion,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  recede  from  any  thing  whioh^ 
he  had  formerly  advanced. 

Mr.  Powys  complained  that  the  debate  liad  turned  irregularly 
both  on  retrospect  and  anticipation,  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  have  imitated  the  example  of  Mr.  Burke^  in  writing,  rather 
than  speaking  there,  of  the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Dundas  then 
took  notice  pf  a  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  explained :  after 
which  the  conversation  was  closed  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  in  a  very 
fdSecting  manner  assured  the  house,  that  nothing  depressed  him 
mpre,  nothing  had  ever  more  afSicted  him  in  body  and  mind,  than 
the  thought  of  meeting  his  friend  as  an  adversary  and  antagonist. 
^Uler  noticing  the  anticipation  which  had  been  suggested,  and  the 
observations  which  had  been  made,  but  tp  which  he  trusted  that 
he  had  given  no  just  cause,  he  declared  his  sentiments,  that  kk 
framing  a  new  constitution,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  principles 
q£  government  and  examples  of  other  constitutions,  l>ecause  it 
i^aa  a  material  part  of  every  political  question,  to  see  how  fkr  such 
and  such  principles  have  been  adopted,  and  how  they  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  other  places.  His  opinions  on  government,  he  presumed 
not  to  he  unknown;  and  the  more  he  considered  the  French 
constitution,  ^the  more  sorry  he  was  to  see  it.  .  Once  in  tlie 
precediBg  session  he  had  thought  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  very  fully  upon  the  simject ;  but  since  that  titae,  he  had 
never  mentioned  it  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  no  man,  therefbre, 
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could  charge  him  with  having  provoked  the  conversalion  that  had 
passed.  He  signified,  however,  his  intention  of  giving  his  judg- 
ment on  certain  principles  of  government  at  the  proper  moment, 
in  the  future  progress  of  the  Quebec  bill.  He  alluded  with  much 
candour  to  Mr.  Fox's  recent  panegyric  on  France,  as  well  as  his 
own  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise  in  answer  to  it,  acquitting  his 
friend  from  all  design  of  personal  offence  in  it ;  and  he  finish©!  by 
saying,  that  should  he  and  his  friend  differ,  he  desired  it  to  be 
recollected,  that  however  dear  he  considered  his  friendship,  there 
was  something  still  dearer  in  his  mind,  the  love  of  his  country:  nor 
was  he  stimulated  by  ministers  to  take  the  part  which  he  should 
take ;  for  whatever  they  knew  of  his  political  sentiments,  they  had 
learned  from  him,  not  he  from  them.  —  Mr.  Fox  had  thus  openly 
eiven  a  challenge,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Burke;  and  a 
aetermination  of  calling  the  latter  to  order  was  likewise  avowed** 


May  6. 

When  the  House  re-assembled  on  the  6th  of  May,  the^  pro- 
ceeded to  the  re-commitment  of  the  Quebec  bill.  Tne  chairman 
took  the  chair,  and  began  by  putting  the  usual  question,  <<  That 
the  bill  be  read  paragraph  by  paragraph  ?" .  Upon  this,  Mr.  Burke 
immediately  rose.  He  remarked  Uiat,  as  the  House  was  about  to 
appoint  a  legislature  for  a  distant  people,  it  ought  first  previously 
to  be  convinced,  that  it  was  in  itself  competent  to  the  assumption 
of  such  a  powQr.  A  body  of  rights,  commonly  called  the  ^  Rights 
of  Man,*  ,^ad  been  lately  imported  from  a  neighbouring  country, 
and  held  up  by  certain  persons  in  this  kingdom  as  paramount  to 
all  other  rights.  A  principle  article  in  this  new  code  was,  /*  That 
all  men  are  bom  free,  equal  in  respect  of  rights,  and  continue  so  in 
society.'*  If  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  admitted,  the  power  of 
the  House  could  extend  no  farther  than  to  call  together  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada,  and  recommend  to  them  the  free  choice  of 
41  government  for  themselves.  But  he  rather  chose  to  argue  from 
another  code,  on  which  mankind  in  all  ages  had  hitherto  acted  — * 
from  the  law  of  nations.  On  this  alone  he  conceived  the  com- 
petence of  the  House  to  rest ;  from  this  we  learnt,  that  we  pos- 
sessed a  right  of  lisgislating  for  Canada,  founded  upon  a  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  that  country,  which  was  at  first  obtained  by  con- 
quest, but  afterwards  confirmed  and  acknowledged  by  the  cession 
of  its  former  government,  and  established  by  a  lojbg  uninterrupted 
possession.  The  competence  of  the  House  therefore  being  ad- 
mitted, the  next  point  to  be  considered  was,  af);er  what  model  the 
proposed  constitution  was  to  be  formed.  In  Canada  there  were 
well  known  to  be  many  ancient  French  inhabitants,  and  many  new 
American  settlers,  who  had  migrated  from  the  United  States.  It 
might,  on  this  account,  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the  con- . 


*  See  Annual  Register  for  1791,  p.  116.    See  also  Mr«  Burke's  Appal 
IraiQ  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs;  '^ 
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•titations  of  America  or  France  possessed  any  thing  superior  to 
our  own  constitution ;  any  thing  which,  if  unprovided  by  the  bill, 
migfot  make  those  people  contemplate  with  regret  tlie  happier 
situation  of  their  former  countrymen. 

The  Americans,    he  believed,  had  formed  a  constitution  for 
themselves  well  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.    They 
had  in  some  degree  received  a  republican   education,    as  their 
ancient  government  partly  partook  of  republicanism,  restrained  in  • 
its  principles  and  vices  by  the  beneficence  of  an  over-ruling  mo- 
narchy.   The  formation  of  their  constitution  was  preceded  by  a 
ioi^  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  military  discipline,  they  tad 
learned  order,  submission  to  command,  and  a  regard  for  great 
men.     They  were  trained  to  government  by  war;  not  by  plots,* 
murders,  and  assassinations.    Another  circumstance  of  consider- 
able weight  was,  t^at  they  did  not  possess  among  them  even  the  ^ 
materials  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.    They  acted,  however, 
too  wisely  to  set  up  so  absurd  an  idea,  as  that  the  nation  should 
govern  the  nation;  but  formed  a  constitution  as  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  as  their  situation  would  permit :  they  formed  one 
upon  the  a^dmirable  model  of  the  British  constitution,  reduced  to 
its  primary  principles.    Yet  he  would  not  say,  ^  Give  this  con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  Canada  ;*  for  if  the  bare  imitation  of 
the  British  constitution  was  so  good,  why  not  give  them,  if  possiblei 
the  thing  itself?     Wh^  mock  them  with  the  shadow  of  a  shadow, 
when  their  situation,  in  being  still  under  a  mild  and  liberal  mo- 
narchy, rendered  them  capable  of  enjo3ring  the  substance  ?  No- 
thing therefore  seemed  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  discontent  of 
the  American  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Canadians  were  the  next  objects  of  consideration, 
and  from  their  numbers  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention.     He 
asked,  should  we  give  them,  as  being  Frenchmen,  the  new  con- 
stitution of  France  ?  —  a  constitution  founded  on  principles  <Ma- 
metrically  opposite  to  our  own,  as  different  from  it  as  folly  fVom 
wisdom,  as  vice  frQm  virtue ;  a  constitution  founded  on  what  was 
called  the  rights  of  man  ?  The  authors  of  it  had  told  us«  and  their 
partizans,  the  societies  here,  had  told  iss,  that  it  was  a  great  mo- 
nument erected  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  was  certainly ' 
done  not  without  a  view  to  imitation.    But  before  we  proceeded 
to  give  it  to  our  colonies,  he  thought  that  we  should  do  well  to 
consider  what  would  probably  be  the  practical  consequences  of 
such  a  step;  to  consider  what  had  already  been  the  effects  of  a  • 
similar  experiment  on  the  French  West  Indian  colonies,  where 
the  new  principles  of  Parisian  politics  had  be^n  introduced  and 
propagated  with  ardour ;  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  blessings  which  we  were  about  to  confer.    The  mode 
cdT  reasoning  from  effi^ts  to  causes  was  the  old-fashioned  way.    It 
had  been  adopted  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  m^ht  with 
equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
He  should  therefore  use  it  now. 

The  French  West  Indies,  notwithstandiiig  three  disia^trous  wars, 
were  most  happy  and  flourishing,  till  the  fatal  moment  m  which 
the  rights  of  man  iirfived.    Scarcely  was  this  precious  doctrine 
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veceived  among  them,  ifhen  Paadora'a  box,  rq>lete  with  all  motfalt 
evils,  seaned  to  fly  open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  mid  every  demon 
f^  mischief  to  overspread  the  face  6f  the  earth.  Blacks  rose 
against  whites,  whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  the  other 
ift  tnurderous  hostility ;  subordination  was  destroyed,  the  cords  of 
society  torn  asunder,  and  every  man  appeared  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  his  neighbour.  The  mother  country,  not  receiving  any 
great  degree  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  this  image  of  herself 
reflected  in  her  child,  sent  out  a  body  of  troops,  well  instructed 
likewise  in  the  new  principles,  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity. 
These  troops,  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  felt  themselves 
hound  to  become  parties  in  the  general  rebellion,  and^  like  most 
of  their  brethren  at  home,  began  the  assertion  of  their  free-bom 
rights,  by  murdering  their  general.  In  proof  of  these  facts,  he 
read  the  account  given  on  the  25th  of  April  in  the  na^onal 
a98embly  itself.  Should  such  an  example,  he  asked,  indude  us 
to  ship  off  for  Canada  a  cargo  of  the  rights  of  man  ? 

But,  lest  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  disorders  of  the  French 

West  Indies  originated  in  local  causes,  he  proceeded  to  point  out 

the  deplorable  condition  of  France  itself.     The  national  assembly 

had  boasted  that  they  would  establish  a  fabric  of  government, 

which  time  could  not  destroy,    and  the  latest  posterity  would 

admire.    This  boast  had  been  echoed  by  the  clubs  of  this  country, 

the  Unitarians,  the  revolution-society,  the  constitutional  society, 

tnd  the  club  of  the  14th  of  July.    The  assembly  had  now  con* 

tinued  nearly  two  vears  in  possession  of  the  absolute  authority 

which  they  usurpea;  yet  the^  did  not  appear  to  have  advanced  a 

aingle  step  in  settling  any  thmg  like  a  eovemment ;  but  to  have 

contented  themselves  with  enioying  the  democratic  satis&ction  of 

heaping  every  disgrace  on  fallen  royalty.    The  constitution  must 

be  expected  now,  if  ever  to  be  nearly  complete;  to  try  whether 

it  was  good  in  its  efieots,  he  should  have  recourse  to  the  last 

aecQunts  of  the  assembly  itself.    They  had  a  king  such  as  thejr 

wisfaedy  ft  king  who  was  no  king ;  over  whom  the  Marquis  de  b 

Fayette,  chief  gaoler  of  Paris,  mounted  guard.    The  royal  pri< 

fioeer  havipg  wished  to  taste  the  freshness  of  the  country  air,  had 

obtained  a  day-rule  to  take  a  journey  of  about  Ave  miles  from 

Paris.    But  scarcely  had  he  leu  the  city,  before  his  suspicious' 

governors,  recollecting  that  a  temporary  release  from  confinement 

might  a&rd  him  the  means  of  escape,  sent  a  tumultuous  rabble 

after  him;   who,  surrounding  his  carria^,  commanded  htm  to 

stop,  wlule  one  of  the  grenadiers  belonging  to  his  fluthfiii  and 

loyal  body  guard,  presented  a  bayonet  to  the  breast  of  the  fbre- 

hofser*- — 

Mr,  Burke  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Baker.  A  long  and 
extraordinary  altercation  ensued,  in  tlie  course  of  which, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that  he  conceived  his  right  honour- 
able friend  could  hardjy  be  said  to  be  out  of  order.  It  seemed 
that  ibis  was  a  day  qf  privile^  when  any  gentleman  mighC 
stand  up,  select  his  xxMxik,   apd  abuse  any  government  he 
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pldased,  whedier  it  had  ady  reference  or  mit  to  the  point  in 
question.  Although  no  body  had  said  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  revolution,  his  right  honourabte  friend  had  rheH 
up  and  abused  that  event.  He  might  have  treated  the  Gentof^ 
government,  or  that  of  China,  or  the  government  of  Turkey, 
or  the  laws  of  Confucius,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  jequal  appositeness  to  the  question  before  the  House* 
Every,  gentleman  had  a  right  that  day  to  abuse  the  govern^ 
ment  of  every  country  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  in  as  gron 
terms  as  he  thought  proper,  or  any  government,  eithw 
antient  or  modem,  with  his  right  honourable  friend. 

Mr«  Burke  endeavoured  several  times  to  explain  why  he  thought 
himself  in  order.  At  length  Lord  Sheffield  moved,  **  That  dissert 
tations  on  tlie  French  constitution,  and  to  read  a  narrative  of  th« 
transactions  in  France,  are  not  regular  nor  orderly  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  clauses  of  the  Quebec  bill  be  read  a  second  time, 
paragraph  by  paragraph."  Mr.  Fox  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Pitt 
said  he  was  glad  of  the  motion,  as  it  reduced  the  debate  to  some- 
thing like  order.  He  said,  he  considered  the  introdudtion  of  a 
discussion  on  the  French  constitution  to  rest  on  discretion  and 
order,  which  were  two  distinct  things ;  he  explained  their  diifer- 
ence,  and  said,  for  his  own  part  he  would  use  no  vehement  lan^ 
guage,  nor  any  words  that  might  give  umbrage ;  not  conceiving, 
however,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  disorderly,  he 
jshould  certainly  give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mi%  Fox  said,  he  was  sincerely  sorry  to  feel  that  he  must 
support  the  motion,  and  the  more  so,  as  his -right  honourable 
friend  had  made  it  necessary  by  bringing  on,  in  so  irregular  a 
manner,  a  discussion  of  a  matter  by  no  means  connected  with 
the  Quebec  bill  —  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  help  think*- 
ing  extremely  unfair,  but  which  he  must  consider  as  a  direct 
injustice  to  him.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argu« 
ment  over  the  way,  with  regard  to  order,  was  to  obtain  order, 
it  was  a  mode  of  order  that  would  go  to  stop  every  proceed- 
ing of  that  House,  especially  in  committees.  It  was  proper 
to  debate  the  principle  of  a  bill  on  the  second  reading  of  it; 
and  referring  to  matter  that  might  be  analogous,. much  lati- 
tude would  be  required ;  the  Quebec  bill  had  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  was  decided.  If  gentlemen,  therefore,  wlien 
a  bill  was  in  a  committee,  would  come  down  and  state  in 
long  speeches,  general  answers  to  all  possible  objections,  to 
clauses  that  might  be  proposed,  but  were  never  meant  to  be 
proposed,  debates  might  be  drawn  to  any  imaginable  length, 
and  the  business  of  the  House  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  one  of  its  members.     The  argument  which  some  gen^ 
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tleman  migfait  possibly  mo^e^  that  the  chairman  leave  the 
chair,  was  applicable  to  eveiy  clause,  and  to  every  stage  of 
the  bill  in  the  committee ;  ana  if  on  that  account  every  species 
pf  volunteer  argument  was  to  be  held  in  order,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  business  to  proceed. 

'  His  right  honourable  friend,  instead  of  debating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  in  any  stage  which  was  usual,  had  come  down, 
pot  to  debate  the  clauses,  but  to  fortify  misrepresentations  of 
ii^hat  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate,  which  his  right  honour- 
at>le  friend  did  not  even  hear.  Order  and  discretion  in  debate^ 
had  been  said  to  be  distinct ;  with  him,  Mr.  Fox  declared, 
they  never  should  be  separate.  Where  the  distinction  lay  he 
could  not  see,  for  he  always  conceived  that  order  was  founded 
on  discretion.     He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  interrupting  any 

Smtleman  on  the  point  of  order;  because,  unless  the  deviation 
om  it  was  strong  indeed,  more  time  was  often  lost  by  calling 
to  order,  than  by  suffering  gentlemen  to  proceed.  But  if  he 
8aw  any  discussion  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  a  way  not 
merely  irregular,  but  unfair,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  en- 
deavour to  stop  it. 

Much  had  been  said  on  the  present  occasion,  of  the  danger 
of  theory  and  the  safety  of  practice.  Now,  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  who  looked  on  theory  with 
such  abhorrence  ?  Not  to  enter  into  a  practical  discussion  of 
the  bill  clause  by  clause,  and  to  examine  whether  it  gave  what 
it  professed  to  give,  the  British  constitution  to  Canada,  but 
having  neglected  to  have  done  his  duty,  and  attended  the 
proper  stage  of  debating  the  principle,  to  enter  into  a  theo- 
retical enquiry  of  what  the  principle  ought  to  be,'  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitution  of  another  country,  respecti^ig 
which  it  was  possible  that  he  might  differ  from  him.  If  this 
was  not  manifest  eagerness  to  seek  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  anxiety  to  discover  a  cause  of  dispute,  he  knew  not  what 
was ;  since  if  they  came  to  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  most 
but  a  very  trifling  one.  If  his  right  honourable  friend's  object 
had  been  to  debate  the  Quebec  bill,  he  would  have  debated  it 
clause  by  clause,  according  to  the  established  practice  of  the 
House.  If  hi«  object  had  been  to  prevent  danger  apprehetided 
to  the  British  constitution,  from  the  opinions  of  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  he  would  have  given  notice  of  a  particular 
day  for  that  particular  purpose,  or  taken  any  other  occasion 
of  doing  it,  rather  than  that  on  which  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friend  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  traduced.  That 
at  least  was  the  course  which  he  should  himself  have  taken, 
and  was  Aerefore  what  he  naturally  expected  fi'om  another. 
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He  course  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  chosen  to 
take  was  that  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  insinuation  urged 
acainst  him — that  of  having  maintained  republican '  priod- 
pfes  as  applicable  to  the  British  constitution,  in  a  former  debate 
on  the  bill.  No  such  argument  had  ever  been  urged  by  him, 
nor  any  from  which  such  an  inference  was  fmrly  deducible» 
On  the  French  revolution  he  did,  indeed,  differ  from  his  right 
honourable  friend.  Their  opinions,  he  had  no  scruple  to  stty, 
were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  But,  what  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  that,  which  to  the  House  was  only  matter  of 
theoretical  contemplation,  to  do  with  the  discussion  of  a  prao- 
tical  point,  on  which  no  such  difference  existed?  On  that 
revolution,  he  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  never  would  retmct 
one  syllable  of  what  he  had  said.  He  repeated,  that  he 
thouent  it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  ii^ 
the  Jbistory  of  mankind.  But,  when  he  bad  on  a  former 
occasion  mentioned  France,  he  had  mentioned  the  revo> 
lution  only,  and  not  the  constitution;  the  latter  remained 
to  be  improved  by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circum* 
stances.  The  arbitracy  system  of  government  was  done  away : 
the  new  one  had  the  good  of  the  people  for  its  object,  and  this 
was  the  point  on  which  he  rested.  This  opinion,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  he  wished  the  time  might  come  to  debate,  if  opinions  of 
his  were  again  to  be  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discus* 
-sion.  He  had  no  concealment  of  his  opinions;  but  if  any 
thing  could  make  him  shy  of  such'  a  discussion,  it  would  be 
the  fixing  a  day  to  catechize  him  respecting  his  political  creed, 
and  respecting  opinions  on  which  the  House  was  neither  gc»ng 
to  act,  not  called  upon  to  act  at  all.  He  had  been  thus  cate- 
chized in  1782,  when  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.Dun-> 
das)  in  the  last  stage  of  the  then  administration,  had  said, 
<^  Admitting  this  administration  to  be  bad,  where  are  you  to 
find  a  better?  Will  you  admit  men  into  power,  who  say,  that 
the  representation  of  the  people  is  inadequate^  and  whose 
principles  would  overturn  the  constitution?"  On  that  occa^ 
sion,  he  had  found  an  able  defender  in  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt,)  whom  he  could  not  expect  to  be  his 
defender  that  day ;  but  who  had  in  1782  demanded  in  manly 
and  energetic  tones,  ^^  if  the  House  would  bear  to  be  told, 
that  the  country  was  incapable  of  furnishing  an  adminis- 
tration more  worthy  of  trust  than  that  whose  misconduct 
was  admitted  even  by  its  advocates?"  He  might  now  have 
looked  for  a  defender  to  another  quarter,  to  the  bench  on 
which  he  sat,  and  been  as  much  disappointed.  Yet  the  cate- 
chizer  on  that  occasion  had  soon  after  joined  another  ministry, 
and  supported  that  very  reform  of  the  representation  which 
he  then  deprecated  as  more  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and 
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the  country,  than  all  the  mififortunes  of  that  admiDkls-adon ! 
Were  he  to  difler  from  his  right  honourable  frieiul  on  points 
of  history,  on  the  conrtitution  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  was  it 
necefisary  that  the  difference  should  be  discussed  in  that 
House  f  Were  he  to  praise  the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
and  to  say  that   the  expulsion   of  the  Tarquins  was  a  noble 
And  patriotic  act,  would  it  thence  be  fair  to  argue  that  he  medi- 
tftied  the  establishment  of  a  consular  government  in  this  coun- 
try? Were  he  to  repeat  the  eloquent  eulogium  of  Cicero  on 
the  taking  off  of  Csesar,  would  it  thence  be  deducible,  that  he 
went  with  a  knife  aboiit  him  for  the  purpose  of  killing  some 
^eat  man  or  orator  ?  Let  those  who  said,  that  to  admire  was 
to  wish  to  imitate,  shew  that  there  was  some  similarity  of  cir- 
^m^tances/    It  lay  on  his  right  honourable  friend  to  shew 
that  this  country  was  in  the  precise  situation  of  France  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution,  before  he  had  a  right  to  meet 
his  argument ;  and  then,  with  all  the  obloquy  that  might  be 
heaped  on  the  declaration,  he  should  be  ready  to  say,  thAt  the 
French  revolution  was  an  object  of  imitation  for  this  country. 
Instead  of  seeking  for  differences  of  opinion  on  topics  — 
happily  for  the  country— entirely  topics  of  speculations,  let 
them  come  to  matter  of  fact,  and  of  practical  application  ;  let 
them  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  before  them,  and  see 
whether  his  objections  to  it  were  republican,  and  in  what  he 
should  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend.    He  had  been 
warned  by  high  and  most  respectable  authorities,   that  minute 
discussion  of  great  events,  without  information,  did  no  honour 
to  the  pen  that  wrote^  or  the  tongue  that  spoke  the  words.     If 
the  committee  should  decide  that  his  right  honourable  friend 
should  pursue  his  argument  on  the  French  constitution,  he 
would  leave  the  House :  and  if  some  friend  would  send  him 
word,  when  the  clauses  of  the  Quebec  bill  were  to  be  discussed, 
he  would  return  and  debate  them.     And  when  he  said  this,  he 
said  it  from  no  unwillingness  to  listen  to  his  right  honourable 
friend :  he  always  had  heard  him  with  pleasure,  but  not  where 
no  practical  use  could  result  from  his  argument.     When  the 
proper  period  for  discussion  came,  feeble  as  his  powers  were, 
compared  with  those  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  whom  he 
must  call  his  master,  for  he  had  taught  him  every  thing  he 
knew  in  politics,  (as  he  had  declared  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  he  meant  no  compliment  when  he  said  so,)  yet,  feeble  as 
his  powers  comparatively  were,  be  should  be  ready  to  main- 
tain the  principles  he  had  asserted,  even  against  his  right 
honourable  friend's   superior  elonucnce  —  to  maintain,   that 
the  rights  of  man,  which  his  right  nonourable  friend  had  ridi- 
culed as  chimerical  and  visionary,  were  in  fact  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  every  rational  constitution,  and  even  of  the 
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Briddi  ccmstitiition  its^,  rb  our  8tatute4x>ok  proved :  smce, 
if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  original  compact  betweenlAi«r 
people  of  England  and  its  government,  as  stated  in  that 
volume,  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  original  inherent  rights  of 
the  people  as  men,  which  no  prescription  could  supersede  no 
accident  remove  or  obliterate. 

If  such  were  principles  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  they 
were  the  principles  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom 
he  had  learned  them.  During  the  American  war  they  had 
together  rejoiced  at  the  successes  of  a  Washington,  and  qm»* 
pathize^  almost  in  tears  for  the  faU  of  a  Montgomery.  From 
his  right  honourable  friend  he  had  learned,  that  the  revolt 
of  a  whole  people  could  never  be  countenanced  and  encou* 
raged,  but  must  have  been  provoked.  Such  had  at  that  time 
been  the  doctrine  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  who  faa4 
said  with  iequal  energy  and  emphasis,  that  he  could  not  draw 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  pe(q)le»  Mr.  Fox  declared 
he  was  sorry  to  find  Uiat  his  right  honourable  friend  had  sinoe 
learnt  to  draw  such  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  to  crowd  it  with 
all  the  technical  epithets  which  disgraced  our  statute*>book, 
such  as  false,  malicious,  wicked,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  and  so 
forth.  Having  been  taught  by  his  right  honourable  friend, 
that  no  revolt  of  a  nation  was  caused  without  provocation,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a  joy  ever  since  the  constitution  of 
France  became  found«i  on  the  rights  of  man,  on  which  the 
British  constitution  itself  was  founded.  To  deny  it,  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  to  libel  the  British  constitution;  and 
no  book  his  right  honourable  frieiid  could  cite,  no  words  he 
might  deliver  in  debate,  however  ingenious,  eloquent  and  able 
—  as  all  his  writings  and  all  his  speeches  undoubtedly  were — 
could  induce  him  to  change  or  abandon  that  opinion;  he 
differed  upon  that  subject  with  his  right  honourable  friend 
toto  ccslo. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  Mr.  FoK  declared  he  had  said 
more  than  he  had  intended,  possibly  much  more  than  was 
either  wise  or  proper ;  but  it  was  a  common  error  arising  from 
his  earnestness  to  be  clearly  understood ;  but  if  his  sentiments 
could  serve  the  other  side  of  the  House,  which  had  counte- 
.  nanced  the  discussion  of  that  day,  apparently  in  order  to  get 
at  them,  they  had  acted  unnecessarily.  They  might  be  sure 
of  him  and  his  sentiments  on  every  subject,  without  forcing 
on  any  thing  like  a  dilFerencc  between  him  and  his  right 
honourable  friend  ;  and  having  once  heard  them,  they  might 
act  upon  them  as  they  thought  proper. 
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Mr.  Burke  comiHenced  his  reply  in  a  erave  and  governed  tone 
of  voice^  obsenring,  that  althougn  he  had  nimself  been  repeatedly 
called  to  order,  he  had  nevertheless  heard  Mr.  Fox  with  perfect, 
composure,  and  without  the  least  interruption.  He  hoped  that ' 
the  temper,  which  was  essentially  requisite  on  an  emergency  of 
this  important  kind,  would  attend  him  through  this  painful  conten- 
tion ;  yet  he  trusted  that  if  in  the  "warmth  of  his  observations,  an 
expression  should  drop  which  might  imply  severity,  it  would  be 
imputed  to  his  zeal,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  agitated  as  it 
was,  and  not  to  any  intention  of  personal  reproach  to  any  individual 
whatsoever.  The  speech,  he  remarked,  to  which  he  was  to  reply, 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  disorderly  ever  delivered  in  that 
House.  His  public  conduct,  words,  and  writings,  had  not  only 
been  misrepresented  and  arraigned  in  the  severest  terms,  but  con-' 
fidential  conversations  had  been  unfairly  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  prove  his  political  inconsistency.  Such 
were  the  instances  of  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  one 
whom  he  always  considered  as  his  warmest  friend ;  but  who  after 
an  intimacy  of  more  than  two-and-twenty  years,  had  at  last  thought 
proper,  without  the  least  provocation,  to  commence  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  him.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  accused  him  of  having  spoken  without  mformation, 
and  unsupported  by  facts,  appeared  to  manifest  any  great  degree  of 
tenderness  towards  him.  On  the  subject  however  of  the  French 
revolution,  uninformed  as  he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  meet  that  right  honourable  gentleman  hand 
to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion.  But 
this  it  seemed  was  not  the  principal  ground  of  quarrel ;  he  was 
accused  of  having  attempted  to  bring  forward  a  discussion  of 
French  principles,  in  order  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  certain  republican 
opinions^  which  Mr.  Fox  was  said  to  have  advanced  in  a  former 
debate.  This  charge  he  denied  in  the  most  positive  terms  ;  and 
solemnly  declared,  that  he  had  made  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
of  Mr.  Fox's  speeches ;  but  that  he  had  argued,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  Mr.  Fox  himself  was  no 
stranger  to  the  subject,  which  he  had  proposed  to  introduce  in  that 
night  B  debate.  He  had  previously  to  the  last  conversation  on  the 
Canada  bill  opened  to  Mr.  Fox  very  fully  and  particularly  the 
plan  of  the  speech  in  which  he  had  now  been  interrupted ;  he  had 
explained  how  far  he  intend/ed  to  go,  and  what  limits  he  meant  to 
impose  upon  himself^  and  had  shewn  him  all  the  books,  pamphlets, 
and  rq>orts,  which  his  friend  had  now  supposed  him  not  to  have 
read.  This  he  had  done  at  his  own  house,  from  whence  they  had 
walked  down  together  to  that  House,  conversing  upon  the  subject 
the  whole  way.  Mr.  Fox  had  then  indeed  disagreed  with  him  in 
opinion,  but  entered  into  no  quarrel  with  him.  He  had  rather 
been  treated  with  confidence,  and  some  private  circumstances  of  a 
political^complexion  had  been  mentioned  to  him,  to  which,  not- 
withstanding what  had  since  happened,  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
allude. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  he  confessed  that  be  wished  to  introduce 
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the  sttbject  of  the  French  constitution,  which  he  thought  that  he 
might  have  done  perfectly  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt 
desirous  of  pointing  out  the  danger  of  perpetually  extolling 
that  preposterous  edifice  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  the  highest 
strain.  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  termed  it  *^  the  most  stupendous  and 
glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or  country."  A  second  motive, 
which  had,  indeed,  some  litUe  influence  over  him,  was  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  He  had  been  accused  both  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing of  the  late  proceedings  in  France  rashly,  unadvisedly,  and 
wantonly.  This  charge  he  was  certainly  anxious  to  refute ;  but 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  about  to  produce  facts  in  corrobo- 
ration of  his  assertions,  blended  with  private  information  and 
respectable  authorities,  he  was  stopped  in  the  most  unfair  and 
disorderly  manner.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  continue  his 
speech,  he  would  have  shewn,  that  the  issue  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  of  all  that  was  then  doing  in  France,  could* 
never  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  would  inevitably  tend  to 
promote  that  of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  and  anarchy. 

But  what  principally  weighed  with  him,  and  determined  him  in 
his  conduct,  was  the  danger  that  threatened  our  own  government, 
from  practices,  which  were  notorious  to  all  the  world.  Were  there 
not  clubs  in  every  quarter,  who  met  and  voted  resolutions  of  an 
alarming  tendency?  Did  they  not  correspond,  not  only  with 
each  other  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  with  foreign  countries  ? 
Did  they  not  preach  in  their  pulpits  doctrines  which  were  danger- 
ousy  and  celebrate  at  their  anniversary  meetings  proceedings  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  ?  Did  they 
not  every  where  circulate,  at  a  great  expence,  the  most  infamous 
libpls  on  that  constitution  ?  At  present  he  said  that  he  apprehended 
no  immediate  danger.  The  king  was  in  full  power,  possessed  of 
all  his  functions;  his  ministers  were  responsible  for  their  conduct; 
the  country  was  blest  with  an  opposition  of  strong  force ;  and  the 
common  people  themselves  seemed  to  be  united  with  the  gentle- 
men in  a  column  of  prudence.  Nevertheless  he  maintained,  there 
was  still  sufficient  cause  for  jealousy  and  circumspection.  In 
France  there  were  300,000  in  arms,  who  at  a  favourable  moment 
might  be  happy  to  yield  assistance ;  besides,  a  time  of  scarcity  and 
tumult  might  come,  when  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  a  class  of  people,  whom  we  might  now  term  low  intriguers, 
and  contemptible  clubbists. 

He  again  adverted  to  the  unkindness  with  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
treated  him,  who  had  ripped  up  the  whole  course  and  tenour  of 
his  public  and  private  life,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  after  having  fatigued  him  with 
skirmishes  of  order,  which  were  wonderfully  managed  by  the  light 
infantry  of  opposition,  then  brought  down  upon  him  the  whole 
strength  and  heavy  artillery  of  his  own  judgment,  eloquence,  and 
abilities,  to  overwhelm  him  at  once.  In  carrving  on  the  attack 
against  him,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  supported 
by  a  corps  of  well-disciplined  troops,  expert  in  their  manoeuvres^ 
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and  obedient  to  th^  word  of  their  commander*. —  [^Mr.  Grey  hert 
caUed  Mr,  Burke  t&  order,  conceiving  that  it  toas  disorderly  to  men" 
tion  gentlemen  in  that  'voay^  and  to  ascribe  improper  motives  to  tkemJ] 
Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  remark,  that  he  had  ^quently  differed 
Irom  Mr.  Fox  in  former  instaiices,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  of  the  dissenters'  bill,  and  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage act ;  but  that  no  one  difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before 
for  a  single  moment  interrupted  their  friendship.  It  certainly  was 
indiscreet  at  his  time  of  Jife  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends 
occasion  t6  desert  him ;  yet  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  would  risk 
all ;  and  as  public  duty  and  public  prudence  taught  him,  with  his 
last  breath,  exclaim,  "Fly  from  the  French  constitution !"  [Mn 
Fox  vjhisperedi  that  there  was  no  loss  (^  friendship.']  Mr.  Burke 
replied,  Yes,  there  mas*— he  kneto  the  price  of  his  conduct  —  he  had 
done  his  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend — their  friendship  was  at  an 
end.  Afterwards,  addressmg  himself  to  the  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen  who  were  the  great  rivals  in  that  House,  he  expressed 
a  hope,  that,  whether  they  hereafter  moved  in  the  political  hemi- 
sphere as  two  flaming  meteors,  or  walked  together  like  brethren 
hand  in  hand,  they  would  preserve  and  cherish  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  that  they  would  guard  s^ainst  innovation,  and  save  it  from 
the  danger  of  those  new  theories.  In  a  rapturous  apostrophe  to 
the  infinite  and  unspeakable  power  of  the  Deity,  who,  with  his  arm, 
hurled  a  comet  like  a  projectile  out  of  its  course*— who  enabled  it 
to  endure  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly 
night ;  he  said,  that  to  the  Deity  must  be  left  the  task  of  infinite 
pei'fection,  while  to  us  poor,  weak,  incapable  mortals,  there  was  no 
rule  of  conduct  so  safe  as  experience.  He  concluded  with  moving 
an  amendment,  that  all  the  words  6f  the  motion,  after  ^<  disser- 
tations on  the  French  constitution,"  should  be  omitted,  and  the 
following  inserted  in  their  room: — **  tending  to  shew  that  examines 
may  be  drawn  therefrom ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  insufficient 
for  any  good  purposes,  and  that  they  lead  to  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, and  are  consequently  unfit  to  be  introduced  into  schemes 
of  government,  are  improper  to  be  referred  to  on  a  motion  for 
reading  the  Quebec  bill  paragraph  by  paragraph." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply ;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  agitated 
and  his  heart  so  much  afiected  by  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 


*  "  It  is  probable  that  a  little  incident  which  happened  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Burke's  reply  contributed  to  draw  from  him  the  expressions  con- 
sidered as  disorderly  by  Mr.  Grey.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Fox  had  inti- 
mated an  intention  of  leaving  the  House,  if  the  committee  should  suffer 
Mr.  Burke  to  proceed.  While  the  latter  gentleman  was  speakmg,  the  for- 
mer, being  perhaps  now  resolved  on  a  rejoinder,  accidently  went  towards 
the  lobby  for  some  trifling  refreshment,  with  which  he  soon  after  returned 
tor  his  place.  But  in  the  mean  time  about  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  of 
those  most  personally  attached  to  him,  mistakmg  his  departure  for  thf 
execution  of  his  declared  intention,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  followed  biiii 
oat  of  the  House,"    Annual  Rejjister  for  1791,  p.  i%6* 
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Burfce^  that  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  proceed. 
Tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  give 
utterance  to  feelings  that  dignified  and  exalted  his  nature* 
Tb€  aensibiUty  of  every  member  in  the  House  aj^eared  un* 
commonly  excited  upon  the  occasion.  Recovered  at  length 
from  the  depression  under  which  he  had  risen,  Mr.  Fox  pro^ 
ceeded  to  answer  the  assertions  which  had  caused  it. 

He  said,  that  however  events  might  have  altered  the  mind 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  for  so  he  must  call  him  notwith* 
standing  what  had  passed,  —*•  because^  grating  as  it  was  to  any 
num  to  be  unkindly  treated  by  those  who  were  under  obliga* 
tiosa  to  him,  it  was  still  more  grating  and  painful  to  be 
unkindly  treated  by  those  to  whom^they  felt  the  greatest  obli* 
gations,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  their  harshness  and 
severity,  they  found  they  must  still  love  and  esteem  -^  be 
could  not  forget,  that  when  a  boy  almost,  he  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  favours  from  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that  th^ir  friendship  had  grown  with  their  yeais^ 
and  that  it  had  continued  for  up\«urds  of  five*and-»t^venty  years^ 
for  the  last  twenty  of  which  they  had  acted  together,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  £uniliar  intima^.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  notwithstandiiig  what  had  happened  that  day, 
hh  right  honourable  friend  would  think  on  past  times,  and, 
however  any  imprudent  words  or  intemperance  of  his  might 
have  offended  him,  it  would  shew  that  it  had  not  been  at 
least  intentionally  his  fault.  His  right  honourable  friend  had 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  they  had  differed  formerly  on  many 
sul^ects,  and  yet  it  did  not  interupt  their  friendship.  Let  hit 
right  honourable  friend  speak  fairly  and  say,  whether  they 
could  not  diSes,  without  an  interruption  oiP  their  firiendi^ip, 
on  the  sukgecc  of  the  Fr^ich  revolution,  as  well  as  on  any  (^ 
their  former  sutgects  of  difiSarence.  He  enumerated,  severally, 
what  thpse  ££^rences  of  opinion  had  been»  and  appealed  tQ 
his  right  honourable  friend,  whether  their  friendship  had  been 
interrupted  on  any  one  of  those  occasions.  In  particular,  he 
£fdd,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution,  the  right  ho- 
nounable  gentleman  wdl  knew  that  his  sentiments  difierec^ 
wideljr  from  his  owa;  be  knew  also,  that  as  soon  as  his  book 
on  the  sul^ct  was  published,  he  cond^msned  that  book  bodi 
in  piibUc  and  private,  and  every  one  of  die  doctrines  it  con- 
tained. 

Mr.  Fox  again  said,  that  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
tif^  honourable  friend's  conduct  appeared  as  if  it  sprung  from 
an  intention  to  injure  him,  at  least  it  produced  the  same 
effect,  because  the  right  honourable  g^atleman  opposite  t6 
him  had  chosen  to  talk  of  republican  principles  as  principles 
which  he  wished  to  be  introduced  into  the  new  constitution  of 
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Canada,  whereas  his  principles  were  very  far  from  republican 
in  any  degree.     If,  therefore,  his  right  honourable  friend  bad 
thought  it  hecessary  to  state  to  the  House  his  sentimeDts  on 
the  French  revolution,  he  might  have  done  it  on  any  other 
occasion,  with  less  injury  to  him,  than  on  the  Quebec  bill, 
because  his  doing  it  then,  confirmed  and  gave  weight  to  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
to  him,   and   not  only  that,   it  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
answer  him  properly.     Besides  he  had,  as  every  other  man 
must  have,  a  natur^  antipatny  and  dislike  to  beine  catechised 
as  to  his  political  principles.      It  was,  he  said,  the  first  time 
that  ever  he  had  heard  a  philosopher  state,  that  the  way  to  do 
justice  to  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution  was  never 
to  mention  it  without  at  the  same  time  abusj^ng  every  other 
constitution  in  the  world.     For  his  part,  he  had  ever  thought 
that  the  British  constitution  in  theory  was  imperfect  and  de- 
fective, but  that  in  practice  it  was  excellently  adapted  to  this 
country.     He  had  often  publicly  said  this ;  but  because  he 
admired  the  British  constitution,  was  it  to  be  concluded  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  other  countries  Vforth 
praising,  or  that  the  British  constitution  was  not  still  capable 
of  improvement?    He,  therefore,  could  neither  cons^t  to 
abuse  every  other  constitution,  nor  to  extol  our  own  so  ex- 
travagantly as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  think 
it  merited.     As  a  proof  that  it  had  not  been  thought  quite 
perfect,  let  the  two  only  reforms  of  it  be  recollected  that  had 
been  attempted  of  late  years ;  the  reform  relative  to  the  repre- 
sentation in  parliament  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exdiequer,  in  1783,  and  the  reform  in  the  civil  list  by 
his  right  honourable  friend.     Was  it  expected  that  he  should 
declare  the  constitution  would  have  been  more  perfect  or 
(letter  without  either  of  those  two  reforms  ?     To  both  had  he 
given  his  support,  because  he  approved  both ;  and  yet  they 
were  both  tests^  one  to  retrench  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
the  other  to  enlarge  the  representation  in  that  House;  and 
would  his  right  honourable  friend  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man 
(qt  having  voted  for  both  ?  He  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  an  enemy  to 
1^  test^  whatever,  as  he  had  hitherto  thought  the  right  W 
DDUi^able  gentleman  was,  and  therefore  he  objected  to  any 
man's  being  expected  to  have  his  political  principles  put  to 
the  test,  by  his  being  obliged  to  abjure  every  other  constitutioB 
but  our  own.     Such  a  mode  of  approving  one's  zeal  for  the 
Ifttter,  reminded  him  of  the  man  who  signed  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  and  said  he  wished  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  • 
nine  more,  that  he  might  have  signed  them  too,  to  prove  hn^ 
^rthodpxy. 
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Nothing  but  the  ignominious  terms  which  his  right  honour- 
able fri^ad  had  that  day  heq)ed  on  him. — IJMb-.  Burke  said 
loud  enough  to  be  hectrd^  that  he  did  not  recollect  he  had  used 
any.']  "  My  right  honourable  fnend,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  «  does 
not  recollect  the  epithets:  they  are  out  of  his  mind:  then  they^ 
are  completely  and  for  ever  out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a 
recollection  so  painful,  and,  from  this  moment,  they  are  ob-> 
literated  and  forgotten."  Mr.  Fox  then  pursued  his  argument, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  ri^ht  honourable  friend  had 
talked  of  the  friends  who  sat  near  him  as  a  phalanx,  and  as 
discipUned  troops :  if  by  that  he  meant  that  any  improper  in- 
fluence had  been  exercised,  or  attempted  to  be  exercised,  on 
thdr  minds,  he  disclaimed  the  idea ;  and  indeed  his  right 
honourable  friend  best  knew,  so  lon^  as  he  had  acted  with 
them,  when  any  such  influence  had  been  exercised  over  bis 
ewnnrind.  He  declared  he  could  not  but  be  sorry  that  such 
a  character  of  a  party,  linked  together  on  the  most  honourable 
principles,  should  come  from  one  of  their  own  corps;  He. 
had  imagined,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  knew  more  of 
them  than  to  impute  such  conduct  to  men  of  their  descriptioiu 
The  fact  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that,  upon  his  honour,  no  one  ^ 
the  honourable  gentlemen  near  him,  who  had  risen  that  day 
and  called  his  right  honourable  friend  to  order,  had  been 
dedred  by  him  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  he  thoughi 
he  was  likely  to  have  his  application  complied  with,  he  ha4 
eiRtiestly  intreated  his  friends  not  to  interrupt  the  right, 
honourable  gentlehGoan. 

He  admitted  that  no  friendship  should  exist  in  the  way  of 
public  duty;  and  if  his  right  honourable  friend  thought  he 
did  service  to  the  country  by  blasting  the  French  revohitiotl^ 
he  must  do  so,  but  at  the  time,  he  must  allow  others,  w^o 
thought!  4iififerently,  to  act  in  a  difierent  manner.  Mr.  Fox 
alluded  to  what  Mr.  Burke  had  quoted  from  Montesquieiif 
and. declared  he  agreed  with  Montesquieu  in  his bbservatio|i 
on  the  British  constitution,  but  could  not  admit  that  Moaf- 
tesqnieu  meant  to  say  that  it  was  a  model  for  all  other  coun«i 
trie^  If  he  referred  to  what  had  passed  in  1780,  the  righl 
himouraUe  gentleman  would  say  that  he  raked  into  sSi  the 
trfioisactions  of  his  life.  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  would  not,  unlesi^  * 
it  redounded  to  his  right  honourable  friend's  honour,  and  to. 
&e  -gIo?y  of  his  character.  And  where  could  he  find  the 
incident  that  did  not?  In  the  year  1780,  it  had  been  the 
opinion  of  that  House,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
increafied,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  Hia 
right  honourable  friend  had  subscribea  to  that  resolution, 
and  thereby  declared,  that  the  constitution  was  not  perfect 
Without  such  r^uctiou.    And  would  his  right  honourable 


^end  not  grant  to  the  French  the  same  right  that  he  had 
himself  exercised?  If  the  influence  of  the  British  crown) 
which  consisted  in  the  civil  list,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  the 
power  of  giving  places  and  honours,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
thought  dangerous,  what,  in  the  eyes  of  reflecting  Fr^di- 
men,  must  have  been  the  extravagant  influence  of  the  crowa 
of  France?  With  a  civil  list  ten  times  as  large  as  ours;  with 
a  navy  almost  as  large;  an  army  tenfold;  a  church  more 
Aan  tenfold;  must  they  not,  as  we  had  done,  pursue  the 
eourse  of  diminishing  its  power?  When,  in  addition  to  thi^ 
they  had  to  deplore  the  degree  of  corruption  and  despotism 
into  which  the  whole  of  their  government  had  laUen,  was 
it  not  right  that  they  should  endeavour  to  better  their  ccm- 
dition,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  misery  aad 
slavery? 

His  right  honourable  friend  had  said,  that  they  must  not 
hear  of  me  French  constitution,  because  it  was  diametrically 
opposite  to  ours.  How  that  could  be,'  he  could  not  easily 
oomprdiend*  His  right  honourable  friend  had  alao  asaerteii 
that  evil  must  not  be  done,  that  good  midbit  come  omt  of  it; 
dkat  must  be  left  to  God  alone.  What,  Mr.  Foac  asked,  did 
his  right  honomrable  friend  think  of  the  occasion  of  war? 
'Vi^ar,  in  itself  was  certainly  an  evil^  civil  war  a  moraievilt 
and  yet  war  was  often  commenced,  that  good  might  come 
out  of  it«  If  original  rights  were  totally  to  be  disregarded, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  contend  that  the  resistance  of  the 
purliament  to  Charles  the  First,  and  the  resistance  of  1688, 
kad  been  very  umnstifiable.  ikit  the  original  rights  of  men 
were^  in  his  opkuon,  the  foundation  of  ail  governments  and 
all  constituticHis,  which  were  a  compact  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed,  binding  on  both  sides.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  government  of  France  was  good*  It  was 
undoubtedly  capable  of  imprdvemsnt,  and  wooUbe  amcasMkd 
by  degrees.  How,  he  asked,  did  we  make  our  own  govern* 
inent  r  By  sending  to  Greece  or  Borne  for  a  pattern  for  onr 
conitituticm?  NoT  but  by  gradually  impnyving  our  govun- 
llsent,  which  was  bad  at  first,  and  which  grew  bettoK  m.pso- 
portien  as  experiaice  suggested  alte^tion.  The  Froaeh 
iponld  in  tune  expmoice  uie  defects  of  their  gcmramao^ 
aad  would  have  the  same  c^ortmiities  of  eorrocting  it. 

With  regard  to  hia  right  honourable  friend's,  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  our  constitution,  in  pr^»ence  tx>  all  othecs, 
did  he  remember  when  his  miyesty's  speech  waamade  in  1783, 
on  the  loss  of  America,  in  which  his  mj^esty  haaented  the  loss 
the  provinces  had  sustained,  in  being  dqnrived  of  the  adnm** 
tages  resulting  from  a  monarchy,  how  he  had  ridiculed  that 
q)eeeh»  and  compared  it  to  a  man's  qpcojng^the  door  after  hs 
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had  left  a  room,  and  saying,  <<  at  onr  parting,  pray  let  me 
recommend  a  monarchy  to  yon/'  In  that  ridicule^  Mr.  Fm 
said,  he  had  joined  heartily  at  the  time.  The  French,  be 
observed,  had  made  their  new  government  on  the  best  of  afl 
principles  of  a  government,  namelvj^  the  fa&ppiness  of  the 
pe<^le  who  were  to  live  nnder  it  The  French,  it  should  be 
considered,  were  a  great  nation ;  they  were  inferior  to  Eng- 
land only,  in  arts,  arms,  the  powers  of  reasoning,  &c.  Was 
it  not  joyfiil,  then,  that  she  should  have  cast  off  the  tjnnnj 
of  the  most  horrid  despotism,  and  become  free?  Surely,  we 
did  not  wish  that  liberty  should  Be  engrossed  by  ourselves  I 
If  his  ri^ht  honourable  friend  talked  of  light  and  shade,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  there  was  no  shade  so  proper  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  the  departed  despotism  of  France;  of  which, 
though  no  longer  in  existence,  we  seemed  still  to  be  afraid ; 
and  tne  French  themselves,  from  a  dread  of  the  return  of  the 
spectre,  did  many  diings  which  i^peared  extravagant  and 
absurd  to  us,  who  were  cool  observers  of  the  scene  passing  in 
France.  A  ludicrous  image  of  this  was  given  by  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  when  he  made  Falstaff  say,  ^'  I  fear  this  gun- 
powder Percy,  although  he  be  dead."  The  right  honouraUk 
gentleman  has  said,  uat  he  shall  lose  my  friendship,  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Fox,)  but  that  I  assure  him  he  shall  not  lose. 
He  bas  also  said,  he  shall  lose  the  friendship  of  the  friends 
around  him,  because  he  stands  up  for  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  I,  however,  hope  that  my  friends  are  as  fond  of 
that  constitution  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is,  and 
that  die  example  of  France  idll  make  them  cautious  not  to 
run  into  the  same  errors,  and  give  the  same  provocation  to 
the  people*  . 

With  regard  to  tests,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  believe 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  altered  his  sentiments  on  that 
head,  till  he  saw  him  voting  for  one.  •  France  had  established 
a  complete  unequivocal  toleration,  and  he  heartily  wished 
that  a  complete  toleration  was  also  established  in  England. 
Because  troubles  had  happened  at  the  time  the  French  were 
changing  their  constitution,  should  we  say  that  they  would 
also  happen  in  England,  were  any  alteration  made  in  our 
constitution?  He  must  contend  for  the  contrary;  and  as  he 
thought  that  the  British  constitution  was  capable  of  improve- 
ments, so  did  he  think  the  greatest  improvements  might  be 
engrafted  on  it  by  degrees,  with  success,  and  without  any 
violation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  lamented  the  difference  that  had  hap- 
p^ied,  but  he  hoped,  that  when  his  right  honourable  friend 
caofie  to  turn  in  bis  mind  all  the  circumstances  that  had  occa- 
4k>ned  It,  he  would  forget  what  was  past.    His  right  honour- 
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able  friend  had  taid»  that  if  he  were  to  qupte  sotae  of  his  ex- 
prej^sions  on  particular  occasions,  he  could  prove  his  incon« 
aistency*  Mr.  Fox;  acknowledged  that  no  member  of  that 
House  was  more  apt  to  let  expressions  fall  which,  perh^ 
were  radi  and'i|n{M^udent,  than  he  was.  He  knew  he  had 
doh^so;  but  his  right  honourable  friend  never  let  any  thing 
fall  but  what  did  him  honour,  and  might  be  remembered  to 
his  credit.  Mr.  Fox  now  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  reasoni 
which  had  induced  his  right  honourable  friend  and  himself 
to  enter  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. This  was  not,  h^  said,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
power  and  emolument  by  the  means  of  a  faction,  but  he  had 
ever  understood  that  they  and  their  friends  had  fonned  a  party 
for  supporting  die  true  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
and  watching  the  prerogative.  After  expatiating  on  this,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  '^  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  maintain 
his  opiifions,  but  let  him  not  blame  me  for  having  mine.'' 
He  then  noticed  the  cruel  and  hard  manner  in  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  used  him,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
pain  it.  had  giv«i  him.  The  course  he  should  pursue^  he 
said,  would  he  to  keep  out  of  his  right  honourable  friend's 
way,  till  time  and  reflection  had  fitted  his  right  honourable 
friend  to  think  differently  upon  the  subject ;  and  then,  if  their 
frieiids  did  not  contrive  to  unite  them,  he  should  think  their 
friends  did  not  act  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect  at  their  hands. 
If  his  right  honourable  friend  wished  to  bring  forward  the 
question  of  the  French  revolution  on  a  future  day,  in  that 
case  he  would  discuss  it  with  him  as  temperatdy  as  he  could; 
at  present  he  had  said  all  that  be  thought  necessary,  and  let 
his  right  honourable  friend  say  what  he  would  more  upon  the 
sul^edt,  he  would  make  him  no  farther  reply. 

Mr.  Burke  again  rose.  He  began  with  remarking,  that  tlie 
tenderness  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  beginning  anil  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  was  quite  obliterated  by  what  had 
occurred  in  the  middle  part.  He  regretted,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
of  earnestness  and  fervency,  the  proceedings  of  that  evening,  which 
he  feared  might  long  be  remembered  by  TOcir  enemies  to  the  pre- 
judice of  both.  He  was  unfortunate  to  suflfer  the  la^  o£  Mr.  Fox, 
but  he  must  encounter  it.  Under  the  mask  of  kindness  a  new 
attack,  he  said,  was  made  upon  his  diaracter  and  conduct  Sn  die 
most  hostile  manner,  and  his  very  jests  brought  up  in  judgment 
-against  him.  He  did  not  think  the  careless  expressions  and  play- 
ful triflings  of  his  unguarded  hours  would  have  been  recorded, 
mustered  up  in  the  form  of  accusations,  and  not  only  have  had  a 
serious  meaning  imposed  upon  them,  which  they  were  never  intended 
to  bear,  but  one  totally^  inconsistent  with  any  fair  and  candid  in- 
terpretation. Could  his  most  inveterate  enemy  have  acted  more 
ui^dly  towards  bis?  ?  The  event  of  that  night's  debate,  in  which 
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he  had  been  interrupted  witiiout  being  suffisFed  to  explain,  in  which 
he  had  been  aocused  without  being  heard  in. his  defence,  made  hin 
&t  a  Ipafi  to  understand  what  was  either  party  or  friendship.  Hia 
arguments  had  been  misrepresented.  He  had  never  affirmed,  thai 
the  English,  l^^e  every  other  constitution,  might  not  in  some  points 
be  apniended.  He  had  never  maintained,  tnat  to  praise  our  own 
constkutioQ,  the  best  way  was  to  abuse  all  others.  The  tendency 
of  dl  that  had  been  said,  was  to  represent  him  as  a  wild  inconsistent- 
man,  only  for  attaching  bad  epithets  to  a  bad  subject. 

With  the  view  of  shewing  his  inconsistency,  allusions  had  beea^ 
made  to  his  conduct  respecting  his  economical  reform  in  1780,. 
the  American  war,  and  the  questions  of  17B4;  but  none  of  these 
appliled.  If  he  thought,  in  1780,  that  the  innuence  of  the  crown 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  limited  standard,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Fox  himself,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  it  did  not  follow 
that  the  Firench  were  right  in  reducing  it  with  them  to  nothisg. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  Americans,  because  he  supposed  Aey, 
were  fighting  not  to  acquire  absolute  speculative  liberty,  but  to 
keep  what  they  had  under  the  English  constitution ;  and  as  to  his 
representation  to  the  crown  in  1784,  he  looked  back  to  it  with  self- 
gratification,  still  thinking  the  same.  Yet  he  knew  not  how  to 
devise  a  legislative  cure  for  the  wound  then  inflicted,  as  it  came 
fr^orn  the  people,  who  were  induced  to  decade  for  the  crown,  against 
the  indc^ndence  of  their  own  .representatives.  The  inconsistency 
of  his  book  with  his  former  writings  asd  speeclies,  had  been  in- 
sinuated and  assumed,  but  he  challenged  the  proof  by  specific  in- 
stances ;  tmd  he  also  asserted,  that  there  was  not  one  step  of  his 
conduct,  nor  one  syllable  of  his  book,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  those  men  with  whom  our  glorious  revolution  originated,  and 
to  whose  principles,  as  a  Whig,  he  declared  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment. He  wa^  an  old  man,  and  seeing  what  was  attempted  to  be 
mtroduced  instead  of  die  ancient  temple  of  our  constitution,  could 
wfiep  jo^er  the  foundation  of  the  new. 

He  again  stated,  still  more  particularly^  the  endeavours  used  in 
this  country  to  supplant  our  own  by  the  introduction  of  tlise  new^ 
French  constitution;  but  he  did  not  believe  Mr.  Fox  at  present 
had  that  wish,  and  he  did  believe  him  to  have  delivered  hi^  opinions 
abstractedly  from  any  reference  to  this  country :  yet  their  efiect 
might  be  different  on  those  who  heard  them,  and  still  piore  ou 
others  through  misapprehension  or  misrepresentations.  He  re- 
plied to  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Fox  explained  his  papegyric. 
The  lessor  to  kings,  he  was  afraid,  wouM  be  of  another  kind.  H« 
had  heard  Mr,  Fox  own  the  King  of  Fmnce  to  be  the  best  inten'< 
tioned  sovereign  Iq  Europe.  His  good  nature  and  love  of  hia 
peQ{)le  had  ruined  him.  Hq  had  conceded  every  thing,  t^ll  he  was 
now  in  a  jail.  The  example  of  the  confusions,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  very  little  operation,  when  it  was  mentioned  wi^  tard^ 
and  qualified  censure,  while  the  praises  of  the  revolution  wer^ 
trumpeted  with  the  loudest  blasts  through  the  nation.  He  dbf 
served,  that  Mr*  Fox  himself  had  termed  the  new  Frendi  system 
a  most  stupendous  and  glorious  fabfft;  of  human  integrity.  He 
had  really  conciived^^th^t  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pos» 
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•essed  a  bettei^taste  in  architecture,  than  to  bestovr  so  magnificent 
mk  epithet  upon  a  buildihg  composed  of  untempered  mortar.  He 
considered  it  as  the  work  of  GoUis  and  Vandab,  where  every  thing 
was  di^ointed  and  inverted. 

Mr.  Burke  again  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  occurrences  of  that 
day ;  yet  if  the  good  were  to  many,  he  said  that  he  would  willingly 
take  the  evil  to  himself.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  no  member  of 
Ihat  House  would  ever  barter  the  constitution  of  his  country,  that 
eternal  jewel  of  his  soul,  for  a  wild  and  visionary  system,  which 
could  only  lead  to  confusion  and  disorder.  —  Mr.  ritt,  after  having 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  singular  situation,  in  which  the  House 
then  stONod  with  respect  to  the  question  before  it ;  and  having  de- 
clared his  own  opinion  to  be,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  not  been,  even 
in  the  first  instance,  at  all  out  of  order,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  the  motion  which  had  been  made  by  Lord  Sheffield. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  chairman  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again. 


Mai/  II. 

The  House  went  again  into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  Nothing 
material  occurred  till  the  clause  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the 
legislative  council  was  read,  wheui 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  oppose  the  clause,  and  object  to  the  mode 
of  appointing  the  council.  He  said,  that  he  would  throw 
out  generally  his  ideas  as  to  the  means  of  substituting  what 
he  could  not  but  conceive  to  be  a  better  mode  of  appointing  a 
cpunci],  than  the  mode  adopted  in  the  clause  as  it  stood. 
First,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  never  to  be  departed  from, 
tliat  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  ought  to  possess  a 
govemm^it,  in  the  constitution  of  which  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democracy  were  mutually  blended  and  united; 
nor  could  any  government  be  a  fit  one  for  British  subjects  to 
live  under,  which  did  not  contain  its  due  weight  of  aristo- 
cracy, because  that  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  poise  of 
the  constitution,  the  balance  that  equalized  and  meliorated 
the  powers  of  the  two  other  extreme  branches,  and  gave  sta- 
bility and  firmness  to  the  whole.  [A  loud  cry  of  Hear!  hear!] 
It  became  necessary  to  lock  what  were  the  principles  on  which 
aristocracy  was  founded,  and  he  believ^  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  him,  that  they  were  two-fold,  namely,  rank  and 
property,  or  both  unitoJ.  In  this  country,  the  House  of 
Lords  formed  the  aristocracy,  and  that  consisted  of  here- 
ditary titles,  in  noble  families  of  ancient  origin,  or  possessed 
by  peers  newly  created,  oit  account  of  their  extendwl  landed 
property. 
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Mr«  Fox  said,  that  prejudice  for  ancient  families,  and  that 
sort  of  pride  which  belonged  to  nobility,  was  right  to  be  en- 
cxNiraged  in  a  country  like  this,  otherwise  one  great  incen- 
tive to  virtue  would  be  abolished,  and  the  national  dimity, 
as  well  as  its  domestic  interest,  would  be  diminished  and 
weakened.  There  was  also  such  a  thing  to  be  remembered, 
which  gave  additional  honour  to  our  House  of  Lords,  as  long 
established  respect  for  the  persons  and  fiunilies  of  thos&who,  in 
consequence  either  of  their  own  superior  talents  and  eminent 
services,  or  of  one  or  both  in.  their  ancestors,  constituted  the 
peerage*  This,  he  observed,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
pure  aristocracies,  such  as  Venice  and  Genoa,  nor  even  to 
despotic  or  to  mixed  governments.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
democracies,  and  was  there  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  constitution;  affection  to  those  whose  families  haid  best 
served  the  public,  being  always  entertained  with  the  warmest  * 
sincerity  and  gratitude.  Thus  in  the  ancient  republics  of 
Athens  and  ot  Rome,  they  all  knew  the  respect  paid  to  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  iheir  services  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Upon  every  ground  of  consideration,  therefore,  it  would 
be  wise,  and  what  was  more,  indispensably  necessary,  that 
an  aristocracy  should  make  a  branch  of  the  constitution  for 
Canada;  it  was  undoubtedly  equally  important  with  either 
the  popular  or  the  monarchical.  But  then  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  be  considered ;  and  he  should  therefore  not  advise 
the  giving  Canada  a  servile  imitation  of  our  aristocracy,  be* 
cause  we  could  not  give  them  a  House  of  Lords  like  our 
own.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  excheque?" 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  he  had  recourse 
to  a  substitute  for  hereditary  nobility.  It  was,  however,  he 
mast  contend,  a  very  inadequate  substitute,  it  was  a  sem- 
blance but  not  a  substance.  Lords,  indeed,  we  might  give 
them,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  creating  that  reverence 
and  respect  for  them,  on  which  their  dignity  and  weight  in 
the  view  of  both  the  popular  and  monarchical  part  of  the 
constitution  depended,  and  which  alone  could  give  them 
that  power  of  controul  and  support  that  was  the  object  of 
their  institution.  ^  If  Canada  should  grow  into  a  great  and 
flourishing  colony,  (and  he  trusted  that  it  would,)  as  it  was 
removed  at  such  a  distance  &om  the  principal  seat  of  par- 
liament, it  was  the  more  necessary  to  make  the  council,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  independent  of  the  governor  and 
the  people;  because,  the  province  being  so  far  off,  the  power 
of  controul  could  not  be  properly  exercised  by  that  Ilduse^ 
with  a  view  to  the  calling  upon  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
and  punishing  them  for  any  abuse  of  the  prerogative,  by 
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pving  wrong  advice  to  the  council,  through  the  medium  of 
the  governor.  This  was,  he  said,  a  clear  argument  why  the 
council  ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Property,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was,  and  had  erer  been  held  to 
be  the  true  foundation  of  aristocracy.  And  when  he  used  the 
word  aristocracy,  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the  odious  sense  of 
aristocrat,  as  it  had  been  lately  called  —  with  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  meant  it  in  its  true  sense,  as  an  indispen- 
sably necessary  part  of  a  mixed  gorernment,  under  a  free 
constitution.  Iftstead,  therefore,  of  the  king's  naming  the 
council  at  that  distance  ^-^  in  which  case  they  nad  no  security 
tiiat  persons  of  property,  and  persons  fit  to  be  named,  would 
be  chosen  —  wishing,  as  he  did,  to  put  the  freedom  and  sta- 
bility of  the  constitution  of  Canada  on  the  strongest  basis,  he 
proposed  that  the  council  should  be  elective.  But  how 
elective  ?  Not  as  the  members  of  the  house  of  ass«nbly  were 
intended  to  be,  but  upon  another  footing.  He  proposed 
that  the  members  of  the  council  should  not  be  ehgible  to 
be  elected  unless  they  possessed  quahfications  infinitely 
higher  than  those  who  were  eligible  to  be  chosen  members  of 
the  house  of  assemblyj  and  in  like  manner  the  electors  of 
the  members  of  council  must  possess  qualifications  also  pro- 
portionably  higher  than  those  of  the  electors  to  representa- 
tives in  the  house  of  assembly.  By  this  mean«,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  they  would  have  a  real  aristocracy  chosen  by  persons  of 
property  from  among  persons  of  the  highest  property,  and  who 
would  thence  necessarily  possess  that  weight,  influence,  and 
independency,  from  which  alone  could  be  derived  a  power 
of  guarding  against  any  innovations  that  might  be  made, 
dther  by  the  people  on  the  one  part,  or  the  crown  on  the 
other. 

In  answer  to  this  proposition,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  it  might 
possibly  be  said  to  him,  if  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  ot  an 
elective  aristocracy,  why  do  you  not  follow  up  your  own 
principle,  and  propose  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
make  them  elective  ?  For  this  plain  reason,  because  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Lords  stood  on  the  hereditary,  known,  and 
acknowledged  respect  of  the  country  for  particular  institu^ 
tions;  and  it  was  impossible  to  put  an  in&nt  constitution 
Upon  the  same  footing.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  say,  you 
shall  have  a  House  ot  Lords  like  that  in  England,  as  for  a 
person  in  his  closet  to  make  and  say  wliat  degree  of  reverence 
and  respect  should  belong  to  them.  From  what  he  had  said, 
Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  he  might  possibly  be  deemed  an  ad- 
vocate for  aristocracy  singly;  nc  might,  undoubtedly,  with 
as  much  reason  as  he  had  been  called  a  republican.  Those 
who  had  pretended  that  he  wes  a  fevchtrer  of  democfatictd 
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prindpleg,  had  surely  read  very  Uttl^  and  little  undeflrstood 
the  sulgect.  He  mentioned  the  American  aovemments^  and 
saidy  he  thought  they  had  acted  wisely,  when  upon  finding 
themselves  reduced  to  the  mehmdioly  and  unfortunate  situa- 
tion of  being  obliged  to  change  their  governments,  they  had 
preserved  as  much  as  thev  possibly  could  of  the  old  form  of 
th^ir  governments,  and  thus  made  that  form  of  govemmeBt 
which  was  best  for  themselves;  most  of  which  consisted  of 
the  powers  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  bloided, 
though  under  a  different  name.  In  order  tp  shew  that  bis 
idea  of  an  elective  council  was  not  a  new  one,  he  said  that 
before  the  Revolution,  more  of  the  councils  in  our  cdomes 
were  elected  by  the  people  than  the  king. 

Mn  Fox  said,  he  had  thus  generally  stated  the  outline  of 
his  proposition,  upon  which  he  did  not  mean  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  committee,  unless  it  should  be  the  general  opt- 
iii<m  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted*     If  he  did  take  the  sense 
of  the  committee,  and  their  sense  should  be  against  him,  he 
should  then  propose  that  the  council  should  either  be  all  at 
the  nomination  of  the  king,  or  all  hereditary.     He  believed 
thirf;  any  council  chosen  in  any  manner-  would  be  better  than 
none;  to  have  them  elective  as  he  had  stated,  he  seriously 
thoii^t  would  be  best,  but  it  would  be  more  detrimental  than 
^en  the' not  having  an  elective  council,  that  the  governor 
should  be  left  to  himself,  to  decide  alone.     Me  remembered 
it  had  been  once  said,  when  talking  of  representation,  thait 
any  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentieman  who  coidd  be 
first  stopped  at  Hyde-park  turnpike,  and  assembled  in  that 
House,  would  be  of  as  nmch  service  to  the  people  as  they 
were.     Mr.  Fox  said,  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  the  pro- 
position,  or  any  one  equally  extravagant;  but  many  were 
always  a  check   to  one,  and  a  governor  might  decide  ia  his 
closet  upon  a  measure  so  foolish  and  so  wicked,  that  he  would 
not  have  the  face  to  state  to  any  nun^ber  of  persons.     The 
very  circumstance  of  a  governor  being  obliged  to  h^ve  hi» 
opinion  canvassed  by  many,  was. a  positive  advantage;  and 
discussion,   he  was  satisfied,  always  produced  good.     After 
putting  this  pointedly,  he  said,  if  there  were  to  be  here- 
ditary members  of  the  council,  they  ought  all  to  be  so.     The 
check  upon  making  peers  here  he  had  ever  considered  as 
attended  with   this  advantage,   that  when  the  king  made  a 
pear,  he  recollected  that  he  entailed  an  hereditary  l^islature 
on  the  country.     A  doubt  existed,  Mr.  Fox  said,  whether 
the  king  had  a  right  to  make  a  peer  for  life,  without  hia 
title  being  hereditary,  and  at  this  time  he  imderstood  there 
was  such  a  juridical  question  collaterally  existbg  in   tb^ 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  pxaGtSm 
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was  unknown.  If  the  crown  had  such  a  power,  the  life 
peers  might  overwhelm  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  .thus 
destroy  the  constitutional  oontroul  of  the  aristocracy^  in 
case  th^  attempted  to  resist  the  crown.  Thus  under  pre- 
tence of  aristocracy,  lords  might  be  introduced  as  mere  teds 
of  the  minister,  and  give  government  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution,  and  exercise  despotic  power  in  the 
'most  open  shape.  If,  however,  such  a  use  of  the  prerogative 
should  be  exerted,  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  soon 
xemedied. 

In  the  province  of  Canada,  Mr.  Fox  continued  to  observe, 
the  introduptioa  of  nobility  was  peculiarly  improper,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  In  fact,  there  was  a  sort  of  nobility  there 
already,  namely,  the  Seigneurs,  who  were  utterly  unfit,  and 
were  not  respected  enough  to  be  made  hereditary  nobles. 
And  yet  would  ministers,  he  asked,  pass  by  the  real.  nobiHty 
of  the  country,  the  Seigneurs,  and  create  a  set  of  peq)le 
over  them,  whom  the  world  called  nobility,  and  invest  them 
with  hereditary  honours?  By  the  bye,  the  sort  of  titles 
meant  to  be  given  were  not  named  in  the  bill ;  he  pre»imed 
the  reason  was,  that  they  could  not  be  named  without  creat- 
ing laughter.  Having  thus  gone  through  his  prcqpositicH], 
A^.Fox  generally  remarked,  that  so  necessary  was  aristo- 
cracy to  all  governments,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  destruction 
of  aU  that  had  been  destroyed,  could  be  proved  to  have  arisen 
from  tlie  neglect  of  the  true  aristocracy,  upon  which  it  de- 
pended whether  a  constitution  should  be  great,  energetic^ 
andj[)owerful.  He  explained  that  he  was  so  far  a  repubUcaD) 
that  he  approved  all  governments  where  the  res.publica  was 
the  universal  principle^  and  the  people^  a^  under  our  o(msd- 
tution,  had  considerable  weight  in  the  government.  Mr* 
Fox  concluded  with  declaring  emphatically,  that  true  aristo- 
cracy gave  a  country  that  sort  of  energjr,.  that  sort  of  spirit, 
and  timt  sort  of  enterprize  which  always  made  a  country  great 
and  happy. 

Mr.  Burke  desired  the  protection  of  the  House  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood.  He  found  that  sentence  of  banishment  from 
his  party  had  been  pronounced  against  him  *.    The  Housei  he 


«  See  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whies,  Burke's  Works,  VoLvl 
p.  74.  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  Ae  Mornins  Chronicle  of 
tihe  zat3i  of  May  1791  :^^  The  ereat  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of 
England,  true  to  thrir  principles,  nave  decided  on'  the  dispute  betwees 
Mr. Fox  and  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained 
the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which 
they  have  invariably  acted.  The  consequence  is,  that  Mr^Bune  retires 
fron  parliament." . 
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hoped,  would  not  consider  him  as  a  had  man,  although  he  had  heen 
hanished  by  one  party,  and  was  too  old  to  seek  another.    Being 
thus,  without  any  just  cause,  separated  from  his  former  friends,  he 
oonfesded  that  he  severely  felt  his  loss ;  but  that,  what  he  felt  like 
a  man,  he  would  bear  like  a  man.    He  trusted,  at  least,  that  he 
should  meet  a  fair  and  open  hostility,  to  which  he  would  oppose 
himself  with  manly  firmness,  for  the  very  short  period  that  he 
should  continue  a  member  of  that  House,    He  then  onc.e  more 
asserted  the  purity  of  his  motives ;  and  complained  of  the  imputa- 
tations  thrown  upon  his  conduct.    And  as  to  the  charge  of  abusing 
republics,  in  order  to  recommend  monarchy,  he  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  abused  any  republic,  ancient  or  modem,  but  he  had  not 
termed  France  a  republic:  no,  it  was  an  anomaly  in  government; 
he  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call  it,  nor  in  what  language  to  de- 
scribe it.    It  was  a  compound  (and  he  recited  the  verses  iSom  Mil- 
ton^ of  the  sublimelv  obscure  and  tremendous  figure  of  death, 
havmg  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  upon  the  seeming  head,  with 
the  ciy  of  hell-hounds,  that  bark  unceasingly  round  the  waist  of 
sin.    It  was  a  shapeless  monster,  bom  of  bell  and  chaos.    On  the 
suhject  of  the  clause,  he  contended,  that  in  a  monarchy  the  aristo- 
cracy must  ever  be  nearer  to  the  crown  than  to  the  democracy, 
because  it  originated  in  the  crown  as  the  fountain  of  hmiour ;  but 
in  those  governments  which  partook  not  of  any  thing  monarchical, 
ihe  aristocracy  there  necessarily  sprang  out  of  the  democracy. 
He  denied  property  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  aristocracy.    He 
pointedly  condemned  a  close,  and  praised  an  open,  aristocracy.  The 
power  of  rewarding  virtue  and  talents  by  a  i>eera^e,  he  considered 
as  a  royal  prerogative  of  the  most  beneficial  kind.    He  entered 
into  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  finally  objected  to 
the  council  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  he  thought  in  met  to  be 
of  a  democratical  constitution.     Neither  did  he  find  any  recom- 
mendation of  it  from  ex]>erience ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  went  at 
length  into  the  constitutions  of  the  American  colonies  before  their 
independence,  shewing  that  all  equally  rebelled.    He  afterwards 
recunred  to  his  own  situation ;  and  defining  the  distinction  between 
a  &ction  and  a  party,  declared,  that  he  might  be  of  a  faction,  but 
could  not  be  of  a  party  with  those  who  continued  to  reprobate 
the  principles  of  his  book.    He  then  touched  on  some  other  points 
personal  to  himself.    He  complained  of  beins  obliged  to  stand 
upon  his  defence  by  that  right  honourable  genueman  who,  when  a 
young  man,  in  the  vigour  of  his  abilities,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  had  been  brougnt  to  him,  and  evinced  the  most  promising 
talents,  which  he  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  cultivate ;  and 
this  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  being  the  most 
brilliant  and  powerful  debater  that  ever  existed,  had  described  him 
as  having  deserted  and  abipdoned  every  one  of  his  principles !   In 
saying  what  he  had  upon  the  subject,  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  done  his  dutv ;  and    hoped  that  he  had   in  some  measure 
averted,  what  might  otherwise  have  affected  the  downfal  of -our 
justly  boasted  constitution — supported  by  such  reflections,  he  was 
Rot  deprived  of  consolation,  although  excluded  from  his  party ;  a 
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gloomy  solitade  might  reign  around  him,  but  all  was  uoclooded 
sunshine  within. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  in  reply,  that  however  the  right  hcoiourable 
gentleman  might  be  unkind  enough  to  impute  democradcal 
or  republican  sentiments  to  him,  he  could  assure  him  that  his 
sentiments,  whether  on  religion  or  any  other  topic,   always 
made  a  due  impression  on  his  mind.    He  said,  that  he  did  not 
like  bestowing  fulsome  and  unnecessary  praises  on  the  English 
constitution ;  they  reminded  him  of  a  passage  in  one  of  our 
best  poet's  best  plays ;  he  meant,  he  said,  Kin^  Lear;  .who 
dsks  his  three  daughters  how  much  they  Ioto  him  ?  Goneril 
and  Regan  answer  him  in  terms  of  the  most  extrayagant ' 
and  studied  panegyric ;  but  when  he  puts  the  same  question 
to  Cordelia,  she  answers  just  as  he  would  answer  the  same 
•sort  of  question,  if  it  were  put  to  him  respecting  the  constita* 
tion,  when  he  should  say,  he  loved  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  just  as  much  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 'ought  to 
love  a  government  under  which  he  enjoyed  such  blessings. 
They  were  all,  Mr.  Fox  said,  bound  to  love  a  constitution 
under  which  they  lived  happily,  and  whenever  it  should  really 
be  attacked,  all  he  should  say  was,  that  he  would  not  be  found 
the  most  inactive  in  its  defence.     With  regard  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  declaration,  that  he  was  separated 
firom  the  party,  if  he  was  so  separated,  it  must  be  his  own 
choice ;  and  if  he  should  repent  that  separation,  he  might  be 
assured  his  friends  would  ever  be  ready  to  receive  him,  to 
respect  him,  and  to  love  him,  as  heretofore.     With  regard  to 
the  situation  of  the  seignories  in  Canada,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  shewn*  himself  weak  in  that  part  of  his 
argument,  and  had  evaded  an  answer ;  and  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  on  the  same  bench  with  him  was  utterly  and 
completely  ignorant  of  the  fact  —  he  did  not  mean  ignorant  in 
an  invidious  sense  of  the  word.     Let  the  two  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  enquire  farther^  and  they  would  find  that  he 
was  right  in  his  declaration,  because  there  was  no  stuff  to  in- 
graft hereditary  honours  upon,  no  rank  of  persons  at  all  qua- 
lified to  receive  those  honours.     The  right  honourable  gentlei- 
man  near  him,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  had  said  he  preferred  an 
open  aristocracy  to  a  close  one;  he  would  shew  that  the  sort 
of  aristocracy  that  he  bad  recommended  could  not  be  a  close 
aristocracy,  which  he  disapproved  as  much  as  the  right  ho- 
nourable gendeman  himself,     \yith  regard  to  the  declaration 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him,  that  the  whole 
must  be  governed  by  experience— experience  was,  undoubt» 
^ly,  a  very  good  general  guide  in  most  matters,,  but  it  wa^ 
rather  a  strange  argument  to  resort  to  in  the  present  instance^ 
13 
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fer  trbich  there  never  had  existed  a  preeedent  There  wai 
no  colony,  ancient  or  modern,  that  ever  had  precisely  the 
«aBie  CQQstitntioH  :  it  resembled  that  of  some  of  the  American 
9t«tes,  but  that  el  Maseachusets  the  most  nearly  of  any. 
.  Mr.  Fox  then  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  having  said»  thaC 
his  principles  were  so  far  republican  as  he  had  described.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  he  bad  no  difficulty  to  admit  that  his  principles 
vere  so  far  republican,  that  he  ^^ed  rather  to  give  the 
iSrpwn  less  power  and  the  people  more,  where  it  could  be 
done  with  safety,  in  every  government  M  or  new ;  and  from 
that  pripeiple  it  wa»,  that  whenever  any  bills  for  that  purpose 
had  been  introduced,  he  had  given  them  his  support,  and 
ihe  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him,  he  observed^ 
had  maintained  republican  principles,  according  to  his  own 
mode  of  defining  the  word  republican;  for  he  had  made 
sevifflCal  propositions  of  that  kind  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  near  him  had 
done  the- same;  they  were  equally  chargeable,  therefore,  with 
republican  principles;  and  to  the  extent  that  he  had  de* 
scribed,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  extremely  willing,  nay,  de- 
sirous, to  remain  chargeable.  With  regard  to  foreign  colo- 
nies, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  ought  to 
be  kept  low.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  distant  colonies  at  a  distant  period  of  time;  but  in  giv- 
ing them  a  constitution,  his  idea  was,  that  it  was  our  interest^ 
as  well  as  our  duty,  to  give  them  as  much  liberty  as  we  could, 
to  render  them  happy,  flourishing,  and  as  little  dependent  as 
possible.  We  should  make  the  free  spirit  of  our  own  consti- 
tuticm  applicable,  wherever  we  could  render  it  so ;  and  if  there 
was  any  risk  or  danger  in  so  doing,  he  was  persuaded  the 
danger  was  not  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  indeed^ 
he  thought  the  more  despotic  the  constitution  we  gave  a 
colony,  the  more  we  made  it  the  interest  of  that  colony  to  get 
rid  of  such  constitution  ;  and  it  was  evident  the  American 
states  had  revolted,  because  they  did  not  think  themselves 
sufficiently  free. 

Mr.  Fox  summed  up  this  part  of  his  argument,  by  declar- 
ing, lliat  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  constitution  of 
diis  eoijmtry  was  more  liable  to  be  ruined  by  an  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  than  by  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
people.  He  next  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Burke  had  said  of 
inflammatory  publications.  If  any  dangerous  doctrines  were 
disseminated  in  pamphlets,  he  said  it  behoved  the  government 
to  look  to  them,  and  in  case  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
fidled  in  doing  so,  it  was  then  the  duty  of  that  House  to  re- 
xnind  the  ministers  of  their  neglect.  He  owned,  however, 
that  for  his  part,  he  was  of  opinioi\  that  free  discussions  of  the 
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principles  of  the  constitution  onght  to  be  suflered.  If  the 
constitntioh  had  opposers,  it  would  also  have  advocates,  and 
the  more  it  was  discussed  the  better.  He  hinted  that  it  was 
misusing  the  functions  and  privileges  of  that  House^  for  any 
member  to  come  down,  and  by  holding  long  discoorses,  per- 
sonal to  himself,  and  relative  ib  imaginary  plots,  which  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  really  believed  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  prevent  a 
committee  from  doing  its  duty,  and  examining  the  clauses  of 
a  bill  of  great  importance.  It  was  their  duty  also  to  look 
to  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government,  to  watch  and 
examine  the  measures  of  ministers,  and  to  guard,  check, 
tod  control  the  public  expenditure.  For  any  gentleman  to 
suppose,  that  by  die  authority  of  discussions  on  personal  topics 
in  that  House,  what  he  said  there  would  have  any  effect  on 
public  opinion,  respecting  a  matter  to  which  they  had  made 
up  their  mind,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  a  vain  and  fruit- 
less expectation* 

* 
Mr.  Burke  retorted  on  Mr.  Fox  for  what  he  had  said  respecting 
the  eulogies  on  the  constitution.  He  said,  they  Were  at  least  as 
useful  as  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  almost  daily  professions 
of  admiration  of  the  revolution  in  France. .  As  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  appeal  to  a  passage  from  one 
poet  in  praise  of  the  constitution,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
remembering  another  line  from  another  poet, — "  Quinonde/entUft 
alio  cuhante'*  He  referred  to  the  books  that  were  in  circulation, 
and  said,  there  was  serious  cause  for  alarm,  when  associations  pub- 
licly avowed  doctrines  tending  to  alienate  the  minds  of  all  who 
read  them  from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  especially  at  a 
time  when  it  was  notorious  that  it  was  systematical^  run  down 
abroad,  and  declaimed  against  as  the  worst  in  existence.  He  again 
reminded  the  committee,  from  how  trivial  a  commencement  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riots  began>  in  consequence  of  which  London 
had  bowed  its  head  so  low.  He  took  notice  of  what  had  been 
said,  that  if  he  would  repent,  he  would  be  received.  He  stood, 
he  said,  a  man  publicly  disgraced  by  his  par^,  and  therefore  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ought  not  to  receive  him.  He  declared 
he  had  gone  through  his  youth  without  encountering  any  party 
disgrace ;  and  though  he  had  then  in  his  age  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  it,  he  did  not  solicit  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
friendship,  nor  that  of  any  man,  either  on  one  side  of  the  House 
or  the  other. 

Thus  ended  a  friendship  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century !  The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the 
iSth  of  May,  the  bill  passed  die  commons. 
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Motion  for  a  Repeal  op  the  Test  Act,  as  fab  as  it 
extends  to  scotland. 

\ 

May  ID. 

nPHE  church  of  Scotland  perceiving  a  disposition  in  parliament 
^  to  grant  relief  to  non-confonnists,  transmitted  on  the  1 8  th  of 
April,  from  the  general  assembly,  a  petition,  praying  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act  as  far  as  it  applied  to  Scotland;  and  on  the 
loth  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  moved,  «  That  this  House  will 
immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  how  far  the  povisions  of  the  act  of  the  35th  of  Charles  II., 
entituled,  <  An  act  for  preventmg  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
popish  recusants,'  (which  require  persons  who  are  admitted  into 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust,  under  the  crown^ 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the 
rites  of  die  church  of  England,)  extend,  or  ought  to  extend, 
to  persons  bom  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  cdled  JScotland." 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas> 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  he  had  introduced  a  motion 
for  the  general  repeal  of  the  test  act,  and  had  declared  him- 
self  ready  to  move,  or  to  support  such  a  motion,  as  often  as 
those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  act,  should  think 
pit^)^  to  bring  it  forwardTiic  could  have  wished  rather  to 
have  heard  the  arguments  of  other  gentlemen  on  the  present 
occasion,  than  to  repeat  those  which  he  himself  had  perhaps 
already  used.  There  were,  he  scud,  in  this  country  various 
descriptions  of  men;  with  respect  to  the  opinions  .they  enter- 
tained on  religion,  some  professed  themselves  the  fiiends  of 
toleration  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word,  some  of  tolera- 
ti<m  in  a  limited  sense,  some  of  establishments,  and  some  of 
public  worship  indepaadent  of  establishments.  He  professed 
himself  the  friend  of  toleration  without  any  restriction,  and 
at  die  same  time  of  an  established  church ;  and  every  argu- 
ment that  could  be  advanced  in  support  of  either  was  ap-^ 
plicable  to  the  support  of  the  present  motion. 

Notwithstandmg  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  history  of 
the  union,  the  discussions,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  that 
preceded  it,  there  appeared  to  him  a  considerable  degree  of 
doubt,  whether  the  test  act  did  or  did  not  apply  to  members 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  to  enquire  how  uie  law 
stood,  extremely  proper.  Those  who  contended,  that  by  the 
act  of  union  the  test  act  was  meant  to  apply  to  membm  of 
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the  church  of  Scotland,  viewed  the  question  only  on  one 
side.  They  called  in  the  evidence  of  history  to  prove,  that 
if  it  had  been  understood,  that  the  test  act  was  not  to  be  thfw 
applied,  the  people  of  England  would  not  have  consented  to 
the  union.  It  was  just  as  fair  for  him  to  take  the  other  side, 
and  contend,  that  iS  it  had  been  understood  that  the  test  act 
was  so  to  apply,  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not  have  con- 
sented. That  Scotland  had  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  union,  would  not  now,  he  apprehended,  be  called  in 
question.  That  England  had  also  derived  great  advantages, 
was  no  less  certain.  The  advantages,  perhaps,  were  equal ; 
but  it  was  no  pan<^ric  on  the  act  of  union,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  both  countries  were  so  strong  at  die  time  of  con- 
duding  it,  as  to  prevent  the  fair  and  open  discussion  of  all 
the  considerations  that  ought  to  have  entered  into  it.  The 
violent  friends  to  the  test  act,  —  and  the  violent  friends  to 
fliat  act  (without  having  taken  much  pains  to  enquire  who  tiiey 
were)  he  sincerely  believed  to  have  been  generally  the  enemies 
to  every  thing  that  was  great  and  good,  —  had  always  insisted 
upon  it,  as  so  intimately  coimected  with  die  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  country,  that  it  could  in  no  case  be  given 
up ;  and  therefore  that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  included 
with  respect  to  Scotland  in  the  act  of  union,  Mr*  Fo^  th»i 
weat  over  the  material  circumstances  of  the  union,  from 
which  he  inferred,  that  the  point  was  at  least  doubtful.  There 
was  no  mention  of  the  test  in  the  act  of  union,  and  supposing 
diere  hf^  been  a  test  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  union,  of 
which  also  no  mention  was  made,  would  it  have  followed  that 
suicb  a  test  must  apply  to  both  countries  ?  This,  he  thought, 
would  hardly  be  maintained,  it  would  not  have  been  as  strong 
in  the  one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other. 

People  in  this  country  .were,  he  said,  too  apt  to  consider 
the  people  of  Scotland  as  having  come  to  them ;  as  having 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the  nature  of  a 
province;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  two  countries  treated  and 
contracted  as  two  independent  kingdoms,  which  diey  re^ly 
were :  and  whatever  right  or  privilege  was  secured  to  the  one, 
W9»  equally  secured  to  the  other.  The  estaUi3hment  and.de* 
scripdon  of  the  church  of  Scotland  was  as  much  secured  in 
l«w  as  the  establishment  and  description  of  the  diurch  of 
England.  They  were  very  properly  put  upon  equal  tenqa. 
Was  it  consistent,  then,  with  this  equality,  that  a  member  of 
iii»  diurch  of  Scotland,  as  a  qualiiication  for  a  post  us  an 
JSn^Ush  officer,  not  for  an  officer  in  the  English  chur^h^  or 
an  English  corporadon,  but  a  British  officer,  an  officer  in 
tbe  British  army  or  navy,  ^ould  make  a  solemn  profession 
«f  attadiBiffnt,  not  to  the  establishment  of  the  'church  of 


Sc<^Ifind,*  but  to  dii^  of  the  chareh  of  EngUad  ?    It  beveip 

could  b^  the  intention,  as  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr» 

DuBdas)  had  explained  it,  that  members  of  the  two  estaldish* 

ments  should  communicate  with  either.'    It  was  never  undi»> 

stood,  that  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotlandy  in  order  to 

enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  union,  should  communicate  with 

the  church  of  England.     He  was  told,  that  the  members  of 

the  church  of  Scouand  had  no  objection  to  communicate  witb 

^e  phmrch  of  England.     This  he  could  neither  admit  nor 

deny,  on  any  knowledge  of  his  own;  but  he  well  knew  that 

the  c^ier  part  of  the  position,  were  this  motion  ever  to  come 

before  the  House  of  Lordsi  where  the  heads  of  the  churdi 

of  England  were,   would  be  formally  denied  than.     Ncyw^ 

how  was  the  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  ?     By  a  natarai 

or  geographical  limit?     If  a  man  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed 

accepted  of  an  imperial  office,  he  was  not  to  communicate 

with  the  church  by  law  establi^ed  there;  but  if  he  accepted 

of  the  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  ha  was  required 

to  do  so,  under  heavy  pains  and  penalties.    Thene  was  no 

law  to  prevent  the  king  from  residing  in  Scotland.     Suppose 

he  were  to  do  so,  he  might  appoint  all  his  officers  of  static 

without  any  one  of  them  being  obliged  to  qualify  according 

to  the  test  act,  and  let  in  all  the  imaginary  dangers  to  chinrchi 

and  state,  against  which  he  was  held  up  as  the  impregnabk 

barrier.     A  parson  receiving  his  majesty's  orders  to  raise  a 

re^inent  in  Scotland,  might  there  appoint  all  his  officers 

•  without,  any  test;  but  the  moment  they  came  into  England 

they  must  take  the  test  within  a  time  limited,  or  incur  the 

penalty  of  outlawry. 

But  it  had  been  said,  as  the  law  was  never  enforced,  these 
inconveniences  were  mere  theories.  If  it  was  not  enforced, 
why  sniSer  it  to  remain?  for  a  law  not  executed  was,  if  possilde^ 
more  th^eoretic  than  theory  itself.  The  penalties,  however^ 
were  not  theoretic^  because  not  laiforeed.  Their  executioa 
depended  neither  ion  the  church  nor  on  ihe  government,  but 
on  the  will  of  any  malicious  person  who  migm  choose  to  turn 
informer,  —  if^  indeed,  it  was  fair  to  call  any  man  malicious, 
for  doing  wh^  the  law  directed  hjm  to  do,  and  held  out  a 
reward  for  doing.  Of  all  the  penal  statutes,  the  constant 
defence  was,  that  they  were  not  executed.  A  very  irrational 
dcsfenoe  to  be  sure !  And  this  was  strengthened  by  a  demand 
of  "  shew  me  the  practice."  Thank  G^,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
could  not  shew,  the  practice !  The  wisdom  of  the  l€^g;i8lattti<e 
bad  taken  care,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  practice  should 
not  appear;  but  Uiere  could  not  bea.  stronger  argrnnent  that 
they  were  not  fit  to  remain  as  laws  than  the  general  ocu* 
currence  of  manldnd,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  acted  upon^ 
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But  they  were  retained  for  the  safety  of  the  church !  It  was 
an  HI  ccMnpliment  to  the  church  of  England  to  say,  that  she 
could  not  support  herself  by  the  purity  of  her  doctrines,  and 
the  good  example  of  her  members,  without  a  provision  by 
law;  that  not  only  all  those  educated  in  her  bosom,  but  those 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  another  church,  should  make  a 
profession  of  attachment  to  her,  as  a  qualification  for  civil 
offices;  while  the  church  of  Scotland,  her  neighbour,  not 
only  required  no  such  protection,  but  apprehend^  no  danger 
from  her  sons  being  obliged  to  profess  attachment  to  another, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  common  rights  of  subjects.  A  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  church  of  Scotland 
was  secure  in  her  poverty,  which  dreaded  no  attack.  Had  he 
any  reason  to  believe,  from  the  history  of  his  country,  that 
poverty  was  an  adequate  protection  ?  Was  no  attack  made  - 
upon  her  by  the  episcopal  biffotry  of  Charles  I.  ?  Was^none 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bigotry  of 
James  11.  ?  Was  not  the  fear  of  some  such  future  danger  as 
rational  a  fear  as  that  kept  up  by  the  clamour  of  faction  for 
the  saf<^y  of  the  church  of  ^England,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  a  clamour  to  which,  fortunately,  parliament  did  not 
listen  ?  Both  were  now  equally  imaginary.  What  reasonable 
objection,  then,  could  remain  to  discuss  how  the  law  stood  in 
consequence  of  the  union  ? 

Asafriaidto  an  established  church,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  distinction  which  the  test  set  up  between  the  two  established 
religions  of  the  country.  For  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
If  a  man  born  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  conformed  to  the 
law  and  religion  of  the  country,  accepted  a  public  office,  he 
was  called  on  not  to  profess  his  attachment  to  that  religion, 
but  to  examine  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  another,  and  to 
make^ei  solemn  profession  of  attachment  to  it,  whidi,  in  the. 
opinion  of  many,  amounted  to  a  disapjHrobation  of  that  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  Was  not  this  a  mocksry  of 
establishments?  It  was,  indeed,  said,  that  this  was  node- 
reliction  :  but,  in  discussing  the  general  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
was  it  not  generally  said  to  be  a  profession,  that  he  who  todc 
it  was  of  the  religion  of  the  state?  Was  not  this  the  argu* 
ment  at  all  the  public  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  <^ 
c^poising  the  repeal  ?  Was  it  not  the  answer  to  the  alleged 
profanation  of  a  sacrament,  that  it  was  not  taken  on-  account 
of  an  office,  but  as  an  act  of  religion,  which  he  who  took  it 
was  bound  to  perform,  without  any  regard  to  public  office? 
What  was  the  religion  of  the  state  as  thus  explained? — The 
religion  of  the  church  of  England.  Must  not,  then,  the 
church  of  Scotland  feel  that  she  was  not  considered  in  the 
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wme  light  with  the  dinrch  of  England,  that  she  was  not  in 
the  situation  to  which,  as  part  of  the  established  religion  of 
the  country,  she  was  entitled  ?  The  very  name  of  the  test 
ought  alone  to  supersede  all  these  arguments.  If  they  were 
to  say  with  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  whose  argument 
he  had  before  dluded,  that  the  test  meant  nothing  but  a  pro<* 
fession,  that  he  who  took  it  entertained  no  hostile  ideas  against 
the  establii^ment;  that  he  was  ready  to  communicate  with 
either  church ;  that  he  who  was  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
when  out  of  office,  might  communicate  with  the  church  of 
England  when  in ;  let  that  explanation  be  given,  by  which 
neither  religion  nor  politics  would  be  much  benefited. 

Notwithstanding  what  a  learned  gentleman  had  said,  witib 
Tespect  to  the  origin  of  the  present  motion,  be  was  satisfied 
fiom  what  he  had  heard,  that  it  had  originated,  as  stated  by 
the  honourable  baronet  who  moved  it,  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  general  assembly,  that  the  test  act,  as  appeared 
to  members  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  a  grievance,  and 
their  unanimous  vote  to  apply  for  redress.     It  might,  for  any 
thing  he  knew,  be  considered  in  Scotland  as  a  solecism  to 
Bpfiy  to  parlieuoient,  when  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  not  inclined  to  favour  their  applica- 
tion: but  it  was  not,  and  he  trusted  never  would  be,  con»- 
dered  as  improper  or  unseasonable  in  this  country,  for  any 
Sttlgect  or  class  of  subjects,  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief 
from  a  grievance,  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  those 
in  power.     It  had  been  farther  observed,  that  the  application 
came  firom  the  clergy  of  Scotland  only ;  and  it  was  asked,  why 
ti^e  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  taken  ?    Afler  all  they 
had  lately  heard,  of  alarms  in  thc^  minds  of  the  people  (vain 
akmns,  in  his  opinion!)  was  it  wise,-  was  it  politic,  was  it  like 
gtatesmai,    when  a  proposition  .  came  before  them  from  a 
respectable  body,  founded  on  sense  and  reason,  to  set  it  afloat 
among  the  people^  and  desire  them  to  hold  public  meetings, 
smd  discuss  it^  merits  for  the  instruction  of  the  l^islature? 
The  history  of  Ihe  union  afforded  no  rule  on  the  subject. 
Both  parties  were  afiraid  to  come  fairly  to  the  question.     The 
great  men  .of  that  period  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prgu- 
mo»  of  the  times.    The  House  would  recollect  how  far  short 
of  iheijr  own  opinions  they  had  been  obliged  to  set  up  in  re« 
Ueving  Roman  cathodics.    Was  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at, 
tfaat^hty  yiears  ago  Lord  Cowper,  and  the.  statesmen  with 
whom  he  acted^   should  have  yielded  to  the  same  sort  of 
jieoessity  ? 

With  regard  to  religion,  there  were  few  acts  on  the  statute 
book  iduch  ought  not  to  be  completely  expunged.    Instead 

VOL,  IV.  a  , 
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of  that,  they  busied  th^iselves  in  explaining,  nutigatiBg;,  of 
suspending;  and  wbenev^  the  only  proper  remedy  was  men- 
tioned, the  answer  was,  ^^tbey  are  not  executea;"  the  very 
worst  character. that  could  be  given  of  them !  This  had  been 
the  answer  to  all  the  propositions  that  had  been  lately  made. 
Ought  not  the  House  at  last  to  see,  that  laws,  unfit  to  be.exe* 
cuted,  that  were  scnnetimes  the  instrument  of  partial  oppres- 
sion, but  never  of  public  benefit,  were  not  fit  to  remain? 
They  were  well  described  by  a  learned  and  orthodox  prdate 
•S  ^*  dangerous  weapons  laid  in  the  way,  which  no  good  man 
^ould  use,  and  which  ought  not  to  lie  there  as  a  temptation 
to  the  bad."  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  was  a  complete  friend  to 
fehgious  establishments,  on  the  same  sround  diat  be  was  a 
friend  to  toleration.  He  thought  it  n%hly  proper  that  ft 
^stem  of  instruction  for  the  improvement  of  morals  shorid 
be  provided  for  in  every  country;  but  highly  pn^er  also  that 
those  who  dissented  from  that  system  should  incur  no  p^iaJU 
ties,  should  suffer  no  disabilities  on  account  of  their  dissent, 
because,  to  admit  of  religious  instruction,  whatever  character 
it  assumed,  as  &r  as  it  contributed  to  inculcate  momls,.  was 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  religion.  Many  eminent  divm^ 
of  the  church  of  England  were  of  this  opinion.  Among  others. 
Dr.  Paley,  a  most  orthodox  writer,  in  his  chapter  of  Beii* 
gious  Establishments  and  of  Toleration,  afi:er  discussing  all 
the  branches  of  the  subject,  had  concluded  with  approving  oi- 
a  church  establishment,  joined  to  a  comptHe  toleration  of  all 
dissenters.  * 

To  get  rid  of  a  charge  that  was  frequ^itly  put  on  thom 
who  argued  as  he  did,  he  should  wish  to  know  predsely, 
whether  the  test  was  a  political  or  a  religious  act.  When  he 
called  it  a  political  act,  he  was  told  that  it  was  an  act  Ibr  tb» 
security  of  religion,  and,  as  such,  by  the  unipn  was  raad* 
perpetual.  When  he  called  it  a  religious  and  persecuting  act, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  a  mere  regulation  of  civil  government, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  It  had,  indeed,  no- 
thing to  do  with  Religion  in  its  origin.  It  was  mtended  merely 
to  keep  out  papists  —  an  unwise  expedii^nt,  in  his  (pinion,  to 
attain  an  unwise  end ;  and  now  that  the  object  of  it  existed 
Vo  longer,  it  could  be  considered  only  as  an  instrumeilt  of 
reliffious  persecution.  The  church  of  England  could  nevef 
be  m  danger  but  from  building  her  Samty  on  intolerant 
principles,  and  making  that  a  pretext  for  opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  religious  fi*eedonv  This,  however,  was  gaming  ground 


*  SeeI^ey'«^«ralPhiIosqphy>  Vokii.  |K34i^ 
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in  othar  countries,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  '  This  coun* 
try,  he  hoped,  would  not  be  the  last  to  adopt  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  toleration  he  should  always  be  ready  to  meet,  when- 
ever it  was  fairly  and  properly  brought  forward,  and  the 
oftener,  he  thought,  the  better;  for  mere  was  no  question 
that  gained  more  by  discussion — ho  question,  the  discussion  , 
of  w^ch  contributed  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  religion, 
of  morals,  and  of  happiness.  On  this  general  ground^  he 
fiumiorted  the  motion,  as  well  as  on  the  particular  grounds  he 
liad  already  stated. 

One  argument  that  might  be  urged  against  it,  Mr.  Fox 
caid,  he  wished  yet  to  obviate.  If  it  were  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  test  act  did  apply  to  members  of  the  ohnrch  Af 
Scotland,  it  might  be  said,  why  not  try  the  question  in  ihe 
regular  course  of  law  ?  Tliis  might,  indeed,  be  proper  in  a 
civil  case^  but  could  hardly  be  done  under  a^  penal  statute* 
If  it  were  doubtful  whether  a  particular  act  was  a  capital 
o£fence,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  say.  Do  you  commit  the 
act^  and  whether  you  are  hanged  or  acquitted,  the  law  will  be 
dear.  If  any  gentleoian  were  disposed  to  try  this  question, 
ttid  the  law  should  be  explained  to  be  against  him,  he  would 
be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  hiuidred  pounds,  which  many 
gendemen  might  readily  pay ;  but  the  rest  of  the  penalty,  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office  ever  after^ 
of  bein^  an  administrator  or  eicecutor,  or  of  receiving  a  legacy, 
was  rather  too  much  for  any  gentleman  to  be  expected  to  risk. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  enquiring  how  the  law  stood, 
juod  the  dedaration  of  the*  House  might  be  consid^f^ed  as  a 
safe  guide.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  declaring  that  he  would 
give  us  hearty  support  to  the  motion. 

The  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v,A.  IMr.  G. EUiot    1  ,^  ^^^^  f  Mr.  JoKn  Saaythl  ,^^' 

^^  Isir  J.  trskine  J  ^*- ^"""^  JMr.  Rose  J  ^^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


»  Z. 
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Mr. Fox's  Libel  Bill.* 

May  20. 

CO  early  as  the  2i6t  of  February,  Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  of  two 
^  questions  which  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session.    He  declared  ne  had  not  quite 


*  The  declaratoiy  statute  3a  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  (says  Mr.  Howell,  State 
Triab,  vol.  i^iii.  p.  36.)  has  fully  established  the  right  of  juries  in  crionnal 
prosecutions  for  libels,  to  give  *  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  gidhy, 
upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue  upon  the  indictment  or  information.' 
Tliis  statute  originated  m  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  motion  for 
the  bill  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Erskine.  ^  Most 
undoubtedly  the  success  of  the  bUl  b  in  a  very  high  degree^  to  be  attributed 
to  the  inflexible  constancy  and  unremitted  zeal,  with  wluch  the  latter  of 
these  two  great  men  had  exerted  the  vast  powers  of  his  eloquence  in 
maintenance  of  those  rights  of  juries,  which  the  statute  assertsi  Not- 
withstanding it  had  been  declared  by  magistrates  of  the  greatest  learnings 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  would  produce  infinite  confusion 
and  disorder;  nevertheless,  so  it  is,  that  since  the  indisputable  establish- 
ment  of  this  system,  no  confusion  whatever  has  occurred,  the  functionfl  of 
judges  and  Junes  have  been  executed  within  their  respective  limits ;  without 
any  competition  for  jurisdiction ;  to  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  to  tha 
dignity  of  its  administration.  The  change  which  has  been  operated  bj 
the  statute  cannot  be  more  perspicuously  stated,  nor  can  its  beneficial 
eflects  be  more  happily  illustrated,  than  in  the  following  passage,  which  I 
extract  from  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the '  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,' 
in  the  *  Speeches  of  the  honourable  Thomas  Erskine'  (now  Lord  Erskme]^ 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  3182. 

*'  The  venerable  and  learned  chief  justice  (Lord  Mansfieldh  undoubtedly 
established  by  his  argument,  that  the  doctrine  so  soon  afterwards  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  legislature,  when  it  passed  the 
Libel  Act,  did  not  originate^'with  himself;  and  thathe  only  pronounced 
the  law  as  he  ^und  it,  established  by  a  train  of  modern  decisions.  But, 
supported  as:  we  now  are  by  this  judgment  of  parliament,  we  must  venture 
to  ifferfrom  so  truly  great  an  authority.  The  Libel  Bill  does  not  confer 
upon  the  jury  any  jurisdiction  over  the  law,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  constitution ;  but,  considering  that  the  question  of  libel 
or  no  libel  is  frequently  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law,  and  in 
many  cases  of  fact  and  law  almost  inseparably  blended  together;  it  directs 
ihe  judge,  as  in  .other  cases,  to  deliver  his  opinion  to  tne  jiury  upon  the 
whole  matter,  including  of  course  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel,  leaidi^ 
them  at  the  same  time  to  found  their  verdicts  upon  such  whole  matter,  so 
brought  before  them  as  in  all  other  criminal  ci»jes.  The  best  answer  to 
the  apprehensions  of  the  great  and  eminent  chief  justice,  regarding;  this 
course  of  proceeding,  as  then  contended  for  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  now 
established  by  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act,  is  the  exp^ence  of  seventeen  yean 
«ince  that  act  passed. 

*'  Before  the  statute,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  most  abandoned  and 
profligate  libeller,  guilty  even  of  the  most  malignant  slander  upon  private 
men,  to  connect  his  cause  with  the  great  privil^es  of  the  juty,  to  protect 
iiinocence.    Upon  the  judge  dire^g  the  jury«  aocorcung  to  the  old 
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ftetded  in  his  own  mind  in  what  form  he  should  bring  on  his  ques« 
tions,  but  he  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  state,  that  one  of 
them  would  be  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  iu/^iving  judgment  and  sentence  upon  libeis,  and  the 
other  relative  to  informations  in  the  nature  of  quo  toarranto.  As  he 
was  at  present  advised,  he  believed  the  proper  mode  would  be,  in 
one  case,  to  move  to  refer  the  question  to  the  consideration  of  their 
grand  committee  for  courts  of  justice,  and  to  move' the  other  in 
vie  House.  He  said,  he  had  thus  plainly  stated  the  nature  of  his 
two  objects,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  thought  that  he  had  any 
intention  to  take  the  House  by  surprize.  The  20th  of  May  was 
afterwards  fixed  upon.    On  which  day, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion,  for  a  grand 
committee  on  courts  of  justice^  to  enquire  into  some  late  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  in  cases  of  libd.  He  b^an  a  most  able 
and  argumentative  speech,  by  declaring,  that  he  was  perfectly 
convinced,  that  every  gentleman  who  heard  him,  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  duties  that  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  peculiar  function  constantly  to  watch  with 
care  every  part  of  the  executive  government  of  the  country^ 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  use  any  words  in. 
order  to  shew  that  he  was  not  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  any  thing^  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  its  duty.  He  said,  he  was  not  going  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  innovation,  but  was  calling  the  attention  of  the 
'Housie  to  one  of  its  most  constitutional  and  important  duties,. 


system,  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the  fact  of  publication ;  shutting 
oiit  altogether  from  their  consideration  the  quaUty  of  the  matter  pub- 
lished, ingenious  counsel  used  to  seize  that  occasion  to  shelter  a  guilty 
individual  under  the  mask  of  supporting  great  public  right;  and  juries, 
to  show  that  they  were  not  implicitly  bound  to  find  verdicts  of  Guilty  upon 
"such  evidence  alone,  were  too  successfully  incited  to  find  improper  vercUcts 
of  acquittal :  but  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act,  when  the 
whole  matter  has  been  brought  under  their  consideration,  when  the 

Duality  of  the  matter  published  has  been  exposed  when  criminal,  and 
efended  when  just  or  innocent,  juries  have  listened  to  the  judge  with 
attention  and  reverence,  without  being  bound  in  their  consciences  (except 
ia  matters  of  abstract  law),  to  follow  his  opinion,  and  instead  of  that 
uncertainty  anticipated  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the  administration  of  justice 
has  been  in  generd  most  satisfactory,  and  the  public  authori^  been 
vindicate  against  unjust  attacks,  with  much  greater  security,  and  more 


law,  as  it  regards  tiie  liberty  of  the  press,  is  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledgedy  that  the  highest  magistrates  have  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords^ ' 
that  no  new  law*  are  necessary,  either  to  support  the  state^  or  protect  the 
people,'^ 
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ynz.  to  a  ^rict  attention  to  every  branch  tjf  the  esecmive 
government.  The  most  important  part  of  the  executive  go* 
vernment  was  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  courts  of  jnsdce; 
he  hoped,  therefore,  he  should  not  excite  any  unjust  pre* 
judices  against  what  he  was  about  to  state,  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  their  watching  over  this,  as  well  as  every  otha 
part  ;of  the  constitution,  as  if  it  implied  any  thine,  peculiarly 
laulty  or  blameable  in  the  execution  of  justice  at  that  moment. 
if  the  doctrine,  Mr.  Fox  said,  were  (mce  to  prevail,  that  the 
eonsideration  of  mattens  relative  to  courts  o{  jdstice  neoe»-> 
sarily  implied  a  failure  of  the  execution  of  justice,  that  House 
must  either  be  negligent  of  its  functiods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  they  must  sit  silent  and  suffer  abases  to  grow  to  a  mag- 
nitude which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reform;  or,  on  the  otther, 
fliey  must  do,  what  no  good  citizen  would  wish  to  do,  they 
mast  create  ail  alarm  in  the  country,  and  excite  a  suspicion 
that  justice  was  not  fully  executed,  and  thereby  injure  the 
nation,  by  encouraging  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  deny 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  the  lows,  and  to  withhw 
Aat  obedience  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  execution  of 
them. 

'  It  was  true,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  meant  to  brin^  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  more  than  one  pomt;  he 
should,  however,  first  state  the  point  which  weighed  most 
on  his  mind,  which  was,  that  which  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  with  respect  to  trials  on  the  sutgect  of 
libel.  He  would  not,  he  said,  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  any  general  declamation  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Whoever  saw  what  the  world  was  .now,  and 
compared  it  with  what  it  formerly  had  been,  must  be  sensible 
that  it  had  greatly  improved  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  that  that  improvement  was  entirely  owing  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  From  what  he  was  then  stating  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  no  gentleman,  he  trusted,  would 
consider  him  as  a  defender  of  its  licentiousness.  He  was, 
however,  a  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press^,  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  could  be  defended.  But,  if  even  the  just  liberty 
of  the  press  were  transgressed,  he  owned,  he  should  be  an 
enemy  to  a  severe  punishment  being  inflicted  after  the  crime 
was  committed.  He  was  also  an  enemy  to  all  previous. re^ 
straints  on  the  press,  because  he  thought  he  could  prove  that 
in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times,  previous  restraints  on  the 
press  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the  just  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  had  never  been  able  to  prevent  the  mischiefe 
arising  from  its  licentiousness. 

Having  said  so  much  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
Mr«  Fox  declared,  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
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pvek^ided  ftom  an^  law,  or  from  «ay  thing,  which  th^ 
might  propose  to  m^ke  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  country ;.  oik 
the  contrary,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the  liberty  of  the 
p3:es»  in  this  country  could  be  in  any  way  endangered,  it 
j^ust  be  by  a  series  of  judgments  wd  a  series  of  punishments^ 
on  free  writings :  and  this,  he  doubted  not,  he  should  be  fd>IiB 
to  prove.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  told,  in  answer  ta 
what  h^  bad  advanced,  that  they  had  not  only' reached  the 
Hiark  of  liberty,  but  had  gone  beyond  it.  He  hoped  he 
jdaottld  not  be  desired  to  look  at  the  abuse  of  that  sacred 
^igine  c£  liberty,  as  the  levelling  the  good  and  bad,  and 
xnaking  every  man  dead  to  shame,  and  insensible  of  good 
dharacter,  which  was  the  foundation  of  every  thing  great  and 
glorious  among  men.  If  persons  were  to  argue,  Uiat  from 
the  cinmmstance  of  there  being  so  much  licence,  there  was. 
liberty  enough,  in  his  apprehension  they  would  argue  very 
unwisely,  and  very  inconclusively.  It  was  no  difficult  matteip 
ifL.  this  country  for  any  man  to  libel  another;  but  no  man 
ooujd  libel  the  actions  of  another  with  impunity,  and  public 
diatacters  had  as  much  a  r'^ht  to  be  defended  as  those  who 
never  mixed  with  public  aflairs.  Any  man,  if  he  pleased^ 
could  indeed  personally  libel  with  impunity  any  public  or 
^ivate  character ;  they  could  libel  him,  or  much  more  re^ 
expectable  members  of  parliament ;  they  might  even  go  fiuther^ 
and  libel  ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  state.  Bu^  he 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  much  doubt 
whether  any  man  could  really  freely  discuss  the  actions  of 
government,!  in  the  way  in  which  he  apprehended  it  was  the 
right,  of  every  man  to  discus)  them,  without  a  greater  risk 
'  to  his  person  and  property  than  prudent  men  would  choose 
to  hazard. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  £elt  considerable  difficulty,  nol 
cmlv  from  die  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  object  he 
bad  to  stated  but  also  considerable  difficulty  in  the  manner  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  with  which  he  should  trouble 
the  House.  Perhaps,  the  most  easy  way  would  be  for  hitu 
to  state  his  ideas  in  the  cn*der  in  whidi  they  had  arisen  in  his 
own  mind,  beginning  with  particulars,  and  going  on  to  ge- 
nerals, instead  of  beginning  with  generals,  and  exemplifying 
them  by  particular  instances,  which  was  the  more  usual 
method.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  when  the  ^aiiish 
armament  was  raised,  gentkmen  would  recollect  that  there 
had  taken  place  a  considerable  degree  of  discussion  among 
the  public,  with  r^ard,  first  of  all,  to  the  propriety  of  that 
armament;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that 
ttod  the  ether  House,  who  grantm  the  supplies.  That  such 
a  budaees  should  be  the  subject  oi  discussion,  in  aoy  cowf^ffi 
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jMvticularly  in  a  free  country,  could  be  matter  of  snrprb^  to 

no  roan;  diatit  was  a  subject  of^fiur  discussion  he  tiioaglit 

eould  not  be  controverted.     On  that  occasion  there  had 

appeared  some  strictures  in  a  newspaper  on  the  conduct  of 

the  king's  ministers ;  and  that  paper,  to  the  astonishment  of 

most  people,  had  been  prosecuted.     If  gentlemen  would  take 

the  trouble  to  read  a  variety  of  things  that  had  been  writtea 

at  that  time,  not  with  regard  to  the  character  of  public  men, 

but  with  v^gard  to  the  conduct  of  public  ministers,  he  should 

rather  suspect  the  newspaper  alluded  to  would  not  be  found» 

among  the  most  eminently  culpable,  but  on  the  contrary, 

among  the  most  innocent  that  had  appeared.     However,  the 

paper  was  published,  and  it  was  prosecuted.     The  printer 

pleaded  guilty,  or  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default,  and 

judgment  was  given  against  him ;  a  judgment  which  appeared 

to  those  who  compared  it  with  the  paper,  and,  he  confessed, 

appeared  so  to  himself,  to  be  most  inordinately  seva*e.     He 

could  hardly  have  thought,  he  said,  that  a  person  stating  ia 

.a  newspaper  his  general   disapprobation  of   the   measures 

adopted  by  the  king's  ministers ;  stating,  that  he  conceived 

the  ostensible  purpose  could  hardly  be  the  real  purpose; 

stating  the  object  of  Nootka  Sound  to  be  too  minute  to  justify 

so  great  a  hazard  as  the  country  was  then  about  to  incur,  and 

that  therefore  it    might  be  connected  with   our   Prussiaii 

alliance,  was  guilty  of  a  libel.     He  should  have  thought  that 

such  a  paper  not  only  did  not  deserve  a  severe  punishment, 

but  was  no  libel  at  all.    His  first  wonder  was,  that  the  printer 

should  have  been  so  ill  advised,  as  hot  to  defend  himself*     In 

the  next  place,  he  was  astonished  that  no  motion  was  made 

in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  was  no 

libel  at  all.     He  thought  the  sentence  most  severe,  and  that 

opinion  had  not,  Mr*  Fox  said,  been  peculiar  to  his  own 

mind ;  he  believed  he  could  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  whole 

profession,   and   that  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected,   the 

general  opinion  of  the  bar  was,  that  it  was  a  sentence  be-- 

yond  what  they  could  have  conceived  was  likely  to  have  been 

given.     He  said,  he  had  read  the  libel  with  great  care^  as  it 

had  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  it  ^ipeared  to  be 

a  libel  on  the  king's  ministers,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Fox  alluded  in  this  instance  to  the  procc^ings  of  the 
kin^  against  Luxford,  late  printer  of  the  Morning  Heradd, 
and  r^d  from  the  information  in  his  hand  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  was  stated  as  the  essential  part  of  the  libel :  ^*  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  serious  and  alarming  subject,  without  obN 
serving,  that  this  manoBuvreof  our  ministry  will  make  a  deep 
impressicm  upon  the  French  cabinet,  national  assemUy,  and 
people  in  general.    They  will  not  easily  be  led  to  believe^ 
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that  Nootka  Sounds  on  the  farthar  side  of  Nortb  Ameriosy 
can  be  sach  an  important  object  to  a  people  who  hare  just  the 
other  day  so  tamely  surrendered  up  die  whole  eastern  side  of 
North  America,  as  to  induce  them  to  hazard  all  upon  sudh  a 
new-discovered,  undefined,  and  almost  unknown  land,  lying, 
as  we  may  say,  at  the  back  of  the  world/  They  will  sooner 
think  that  this  armament  is  destined  against  Brest  and  Toulon^ 
than  against  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  upon  sudi  grounds  as  are 
held  out  to  public  view;  and  notwithstanding  their  present 
seeming  disjointed  state^  they  will  find  ways  and  means  to 
coalesce  among  themselves,  so  as  to  put  the  state  machine  in 
order,  so,  as  to  lend  some,  efficacious  aid  to  their  never-failing 
allies,  the  Spaniards." 

To  say  in  that  point,  that  the  king's  ministers  had  acted 
without  policy,  prudence,  or  spirit,  was  undoubtedly  a  libd; 
and  if  those  words  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Russian  business, 
it  would  be  eqiially  a  libel,  because  the  person  who  wrote 
them  could  not  in  point  of  law  have  justified,  and  consequently 
muB^  necessarily  have  been  convicted.  But,  did  any  member  of 
that  House  think  that  such  a  libel  deserved  so  seva«  a  punish- 
ment? He  was  perfectly  persuaded  that  no  man  would  say  he 
did.  The  paper  also  stated,  that  the  king's  ministers,  by  va* 
rioos  dedarations,  some  of  them  in  that  Houses  and  some  of 
them  out  of  it,  had  deluded  the  people  and  the  country  with 
respect  to  such  armament.  That  was  also  a  libel:  and  here 
again  the  printer  could  not  have  been  permitted  to  justify  the 
truth  of  these  assertions,  and  therefore  he  must  have  been  con- 
victed. In  the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  they 
ought,  Mr.  Fox  said,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  manners  and  of  things;  and  if  this  had  been  done  in 
the  present  case,  John  Luxford  might  have  been  sentenced  to 
some  short  imprisonment,  or  to  pay  some  small  fine;  but  that 
'  he  should  have  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  was  a  severe  and  inordir- 
nate  judgment,  compared  with  the  degree  of  his  guilt. 

Having  admitted  that  it  was  a  libel  against  the  king^s 
ministers,  he  had  admitted  all  that  he  thought  necessary  to  be 
admitted  on  the  present  occasion.  Without  paying  any  com-^ 
pliment  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  mere  saying  they  had  acted  without  policy^ 
without  prudence^  and  without  spirit,  would  not,  he  was  per* 
suaded,  have  induced  them  to  punish  a  man  for  a  libel,  or  at 
least  not  to  have  pursued  it  to  so  great  a  length  of  punishment. 
He  did  not  think,  that  they  themselves  would  have  thoiwht^ 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  digni^  of  their 
^aracteiB,  to  have  prosecuted  the  printer  at  cul:  he  should 
iiflve  guessefl  this  h  prioriy  and  he  thought  he  might  state,  it 


fisMHthe  tl^1tsd£  There  werei  Mr«  Fox  observed,  in  the 
kiferoiittion  against  Luxibrd,  other  counts  and^other  muendoe% 
besides  that  for  a  libel  against  the  king's  ministers*  Here  he 
l^ad  a  copy  of  the  information,  the  indictment,  the  opinion  <^ 
the  judge,  and  finally  the  sentence.  He  always  spoke  with 
great  diffidence  when  he  spoke  on  legal  subjects,  he  siud,  and 
ne  meant  to  do  so  then,  but  he  had  read  the  informaticm  with 
all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of  giving  to  any  subject,  and 
he  must  declare  that  it  was  drawn  in  a  way  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible to  him.  It  might  possibly  appear  otherwise  to  pro-, 
tessioiial  gentlemen.  He  conceived  the  proper  way  was  to^ 
state  the  malice^  the  seditious  intent,  or  any  other  circumstancea 
of  that  kind,  first ;  and  he  believed  he  was  fortified  by  the. 
greatest  atithorities,  in  conceiving  that  iiduendoes  were  only  to 
be  used  as  matter  of  explanation,  and  not  as  matter  of  additiolu 
The  force  of  inuendo,  he  conceived,  to  be  equal  to  the  wdrda 
id  estf  scilicetj  or  to  the  English  word  importing^  which,  in  hi* 
mind,  expressed  it  best  of  all  He  said,  it  was  very  difficolt 
^  spefok  with  clearness  and  perspicuity  on  the  subject,  the  word 
meanifig  having  a  double  sense.  When  he  said  a  word  meant 
so  or  so,  there  were  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  talcen;  its 
first  sense  was  when  it  was  iperely  explanatory  of  whlit  w,mt 
beforcf,  and  w^s  a  true  inuendo,  as  the  K.,  meaning  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Cadiz,  and  Barcelona,  meaning  Cadiz 
and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  &c.  There  was  also  another  sense  of 
the  word  meaning,  whidi  signified  purposing,  as  when  he  6akd 
he  meant  to  do  such  a  thing  to-morrow.  This  word  he  must 
contend  in  all  informations  ought  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
importing  and  not  of  purposing.  Hie  third  count  in  that 
information,  which  was  the  material  part  of  the  charge^  was, 
that  which  stated  it  to  be  a  libel,  not  on  the  king's  ministers^ 
but  a  libel  tending  to  produce  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  country^  that  it  would  tend  to  alarm  the  King  of 
France,  and  to  stir  up  hostilities  between  this  country  aiMi 
France. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  must  here  speak,  collaterally,  a  little  of  the 
mode  in  which  libels  were  judged.  He  maintiuned  that  the 
filling  up  of  the  inuendoes  was  the  province  of  the  jury,  and 
after  they  were  filled  up,  the  tendency  and  consequences  were 
inferences  of  law ;  and  he  took  this  to  be  the  real  state  of 
the  law ;  though  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  opinibn 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  this  had  been  an  inference^  and 
not  ^1  inuendo,  he  conceived  it  would  have  been  compet^it 
to  arrest  the  jud^ent,  because  a  meaning  had  been  put  oa 
ihe  ^ords  which  they  would  not  bear,  ft  was  said,  the  in*- 
tention  was  to  have  excited  the  King  of  France  so  and  aok 
This,  he  contended^  was  an  inference  not  to  be  drawn  firom  tfae^ 

i6 
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text,  either  in  reasKMi  or  In  la# ;  and  if  there  had  been  notUng 
III  this  libel  but  that,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
judgmait  would  have  been  arrested :  it  did  not,  therefore, 
Cf»ne  into  that  shape  as  a  legal  inference.     It  was,  Mr.  Fok 
observed,  matter  of  material  mischief  and  of  material  injustice, 
to  make  that  a  tendency  and  an  inferoace  of  fiict  to  convert  it 
by  a  doable  and  unequivocal  sense  into  an  inuendo.     He  said 
Ire  diould  just  state  to  the  House  the  particular  tendency  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  then  he  would  ask  eveiy  gentleman 
in  the  House  whether  it  was  not  an  inference^  and  not  an  ii&* 
iiendo  ?  Mr.  Fox  shewed  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
manner,  by  reading  particular  parts  of  the  inf(M*matioD,  thid; 
he  was  justified  in  his  aiguments.     From  this  he  inferred, 
that  they  could  not  use  as  an  inuendo  the  word  meanings 
when  it  could  be  construed  by  the  word  purposing,  but  only 
where  it  could  be  explained  by  the  word  importing*     The 
way  in  which  the  information  had  been  drawn,  left  the  person 
who  was  the  object  of  it  in  perfect  doubt  how  he  was  to  defend 
himself  against  it;     He  might  be  answered,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that 
this  was  not  an  inuendo:  it  was  a  legal  inference,  of  which 
the  court  would  judge;  and  the  coutt  might  afterwards  tell 
him  this  was  not  a  legal  inference,  but  that  the  jury  hadfoundL 
it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  taken  as  fact  in  the  record.     In  ^ 
what  situation,  then,  was  the  unhappy  Luxford  left?  Was  he 
to  move  an  arrest  of  judgment?  No.     He  should  have  advised 
against  any  such  measure.     It  would  have  been  but  of  litde 
consequence  to  him^to  have  been  acquitted  of  the  thiifd  count, 
when  be  must  be  found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  king's  ministers;. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  perfectly  sure  this  mode  of  proceedii^ 
was  in  the  highest  degree  improper  and  un&ir.     The  infer- 
ence ought  to  have  b^u  stated  in  the  outset  of  the  business  t 
they  had  a  right  to  argue  on  the  record ;  and  he  would  ven- 
tnre  to  say,  if  that  had  been  allowed,  and  if  dte  whole  had 
turned  tapoa  that,  and  nothing  else  bat  that  count  in  the  in- 
formation, if  it  had  been  asserted  that  this  was  an  inuendo^ 
and  common'sense  rgected  it  as  such,  if  it  had  been  put  into 
aUe  hands,  judgment  must  have  been  arrested. 

Having  much  considered  this  case,-  a  variety  of  things, 
Mr«  Fox  said,  occurred  to  him,  as  fit  to  be  done;  and  o1::gec* 
tions  at  the  same  time  occurred  to  almost  every  one  of  them. 
He  conindered  how  far  he  should  complain,  and  when  he 
came  wil^  any  thing  like  a  complaint  to  the  Hou£»,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  how  far  be  meant  any  thing  against  the  court  of 
Kii^s  Bench.  He  did  not  suppose  that  they  had  acted  from 
any  motives  of  direct  corruption,  or  from  party  purposes.  If 
he  had  supposed  My  thing  of  that  sort  in  their  minds,  he 
should  have  looked  whether  he  had  any  means  of  proving  it, 
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and  if  he  had,  he  should  not  then  have  shrunk  from  the  in- 
quiry;  but  he  was  perfectly  conyinced  of  the  contrary.  He 
conceived,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  wrong  that  they  had 
done  yet,  it  was  from  error,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
situation,  as  the  law  now  stood  on  the  subject  of  libels.  He 
therefore  was  not  goin^  to  move  any  thing  which  could  be 
construed  to  be  at  all  like  a  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
judges.  But,  was  the  measure,  therefore,  he  would  ask,  to 
sleep  ?  Ought  it  to  be  so  ?  Was  he  to  stand  by  and  consent, 
he  would  not  say,  that  ati"  innocent  man,  but  what  was  nearly 
the  same  thing,  that  a  guilty  man  was  to  suffer  much  more 
than  he  deserved  to  suSer  {  There  was,  therefore,  one  view,  at 
least,  in  which  he  should  have  brought  forward  the  buaness, 
.and  that  was  to  move  to  present  an  humble  address  to  the 
king  to  pardon  Luxford ;  but  he  had  been  told,  how  truly  he 
knew  not,  that  the  most  severe  parts  of  the  sentence  were  al- 
ready done  away,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  an  address  would  be 
.useless.  However,  if  he  went  into  the  committee^  be  should 
certainly  move,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
jntreat  his  majesty  to  pardon  John  Luxford. 

Witli  regard  to  opinions  entertained  in  that  House,  he  knew, 
he  said,  that  there  were  those  who  maintained,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  a  proper  respect  to  courts  of  justice  in  this  country, 
no  man  should  interfere  in  any  thing  done  therein,  lest  it 
should  be  interpreted  into  an  indirect  censure ;  but  that  if  the 
judges  had  committed  any  fault,  an  address  should  be  moved 
.to  his  majesty,  to  deprive  them .  of  their-  situations.  That 
.opinion,  he  said,  he  conceived  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  and 
declared  he  would  never  consent  to  such  an  address  against 
^ny  judge,  unless  it  was  for  notorious  incapacity,  or  the  ex- 
ercising his  authority  tnalo  animo.  If  that  were  so,  how, 
Mr.  Fox  asked,  could  it  be  maintained  that  they  should  allow 
innocent  meif  to  suffer,  and  permit  the  guilty  alone  very  fre«> 
iq[u«itly  to  escape;  and  those  who  have  committed  tnfling 
faults  to  be  severely  punished  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be  sai(^ 
that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  till  they  could  produce  some 
proof  of  personal  iniquity;  but  whenever  he  conceived  that 
courts  of  justice  acted  in  any  way  so  as  to  pervert  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  founded,  and  to  produce  mischievous 
effects,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  (he  declared  he  said  it  with- 
out meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  judges)  to  take  their 
conduct  into  consideration,  and  to  oblige  them  to  apportion 
their  discretion  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  offence,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  be 
approved  of  by  the  just,  as  bein^  reasonable^  and  such  as  th* 
common  sense  of  mankind  would  commend. 
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Mr,  Fox  said,  that  when  he  had  coDBidered  the  subject  of 
this  particular  libel,  he  was  led  to  consider  tlie  sul^ect  of 
libels  in  general ;  thus,  in  the  way  of  inuendo  and  in&rence, 
he  was  led  to  consider  who  were  to  be  judges.  If  the  jurj 
^  were  to  be  the  judges  of  inuendoes,  it  was  contended  that  they  • 
ought  not  at  least  to  be  judges  of  inferences,  but  that  those 
should  be  referred  to  the  court  He  confessed  he.  saw  no  ra* 
ticMial  ground  for  such  a  distinction ; .  for,  in  his  opinion,  if 
any  plain  man  met  on  the  jury,  and  was  capable  of  filling  up 
the  inu^idoes,  he  was  at  least  capable  of  drawing  an  inference 
of  fact,  of  one  fact  from  another.  If  a  person  maintained 
that  such  a  libel  excited  the  French  against  Great  Britain^ 
that  was  an  inference  of  one  fact  from  another  fact^  upon 
which  a  man  could  gather  light  from  his  own  mind,  but  with 
respect  to  which,  ne  cou\d  ^ther  no  light  from  aU  the 
law  books  in  the  world.  To  him,  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  strange  idea,  that  a  jury,  although  it  could  fill  up  an 
inuendo,  ooiud  not  draw  an  inference  of  feet.  This  led  him 
to  consider  whether,  where  law  and  &ct  were  mixed  together^ 
a  jury  could  not  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact ;  and  on 
thifit  complicated  business  he  should  state  his  ideas  to  the 
House.  He  had  looked  into  several  books  on  the  subject 
and  as  the  pouit  had  been  handled  in  very  modem  timeS)  he 
had  b^un  with  the  most  modem  writers.  He  had  looked  s4 
deeply  mto  the  subject  as  it  was  posssible  for  him  to  do.  He 
would  not  say  all  that  he  thought,  in  the  presence  of  his  ho? 
nourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine)  on  the  subject  of 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend's  speech  in  the  ease  <xf 
the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph ;  a  speech  so  eloquent,  so  lun)inou8» 
and  so  eonvincing,  that  it  wanted  but  in  opposition  to  it,  not 
a  man,  but  a  eiant;  not  a  pigmy,  or  a  dwar^  but  some- 
thing  like  an.aOTersary  citable  of  coping  with  i(  *.     Ife  had, 


•  <*  Of  this  soeech  of  Lord  Erskine  I  have  been  informed  that  the  ereat 
llr.  Fox,  who  mtrodaced  the  stat.  39  Geo.s»  c.6o.,  repeatedlj^  declared 
that  besought  it  the  finest  argument  in  the  English  language/* ,  Howell's 
State  Trials,  toL  xxL  p.  972. 

In  the  £4inburab  Review  (voL  xyi.  p.  %o%.)  of  *  Lord  Srtkne's  SpeecheSt' 
the  eloquent  and  powerful  writer  thus  expresses  himself:  ^  In  these  ?o- 
Itmies,  we  have  a  complete  body  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  a  most  perfect 
history  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  Libel  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  yMch  owed  its 
orifio,  indeed,  to  the  doubts  and  difficalties  that  arose  duiuig  the  pcoaecu^ 
tioB  (is  there  not  an  error  in  the  first  syllable  ?)  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Amfkk 
The  aigument  on  the  rights  of  juries,  as  connected  with  that  case^  affivds 
the  dearest  eiposidoh  of  the  subject,  and  is,  in  itself,  by  far  the  most 
Itanied  oommeiitary  on  the  nature  of  that  inestimable  mode  of  trial,  which 
u  any  where  to  be  found.  Mr,  Fox's  bill  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  prii»- 
eiples,  which  were  laid  down  in  this  argument  with  unrivalled  daamflsi^ 
and  enforced  irith  a  power  of  reasoning  which  none  efer  denied  to  this 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  mideavoured  to  &id  out  if  there  was  any  arga- 
ment  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  was  perfecdy 
•ware,  that  in  matters  of  law,  as  indeed  in  all  other  matters, 
great  authorities  were  arguments;  but  authorities,  great  as 
^ey  might  be,  must,  he  said,  some  time  or  other,  clash  with 
reason ;  and  if  the  authorities  were  clear  one  way,  and  reason 
another,  it  would  produce  the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  for 
reason  must  triumph,  and  the  efiect  would  be,  that  it  would 
destroy  in  future  all  reverence  for  authority,^  and  would  there- 
fore do  away  that  species  of  argument. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  there  were  not  small 
ahades  of  difference  of  opinion  only  among  eminent  lawyers, 
but  they  difiered,  according  to  the  common  expression,  toio 
calOf  the  opinions  of  some  being  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  others.  It  was  the  opuiion  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bencby  that  the  jury  were  to  find  the  publication,  and  inuendoes, 
and  that  the  question  of  intention  was  afterwards  completely 
left  to  the  court;  die  court  were  to  consider  it  in  the  nature 
'of  a  special  verdict.  He  found  opinions  maintained  directly 
Che  reverse.  He  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  of  opinion  that  many  of 
the  things  stated  were  matters  of  fact ;  but  whether  they  were 
matters  of  &ct  or  law,  where  the  general  issue  was  joined  the 
jury  must  consider  «uch  g^ieral  issue,  and  ^ve  a  v^dict  com^ 
pounded  of  fact  and  law.  These  opinions,  Mr.  Fox  observed, 
were  not  of  modem  date;  the  first  man,  he  sipprehended,  who 
stated  that  opinion,  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Lilbume, 
who  imm^ately  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  and  during 
the  existence  of  the  commonwealth,  was  indicted  for  a  treason- 
able paper.  He  expressed  himself,  Mr.  Fox  said,  truly  and 
propa'ly  in  principle,  though  his  words  were  coarse  and  his 
l^rases  homely.  With  regard  to  his  acquittal  or  condemna^ 
tion,  Ji^n  Lilbume  declared  the  jury  were  all  and  every  ibinff; 
that  the  judges  were^mere  cyphers,  and  their  duty  was  soleW 
to  register  the  verdicts  of  the  jury.  The  reply  to  John  Lit 
hume!s  ob^ervatioD,  wp  a  ^)ecimen,  Mr.  Fox  remarked,  of 
t^  temper  of  the  times  and  the  disposition  of  those  days:  in 
answer  to  this,  Judge  Jepnin,  who  presided  on  that  occasion. 
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g;eeat  adioeate,  except  in  the  moment  when,  dazzled  by  the  asto«aifauig 
powen  oC  hk  lan^age,  they  were  tempted  to  fancy  that  so  rare  a  union 
«£  dnhrent  qualities  was  not  in^niture;  and  to  doubt  whether  such  elo- 
qHMice  and  fire*<»so  lively  an  imagination,  and  so  ^reatwarmtii  of  passions, 
wcveeoiapadble  with  the  faculties  of  close  reasonmg^  and  luoe'diicikoinap 
iMMi.  As  connected,  then,  with  the  history  of  jury  trial'j':..«8  laying  down 
ks  pvinc^eS'—BS  furnishing  the  ground-worii  of  Mr.  Fox's*  fiimous  bill-* 
ana.  as  haviiur,  in  point  of  &ct,  given  occadon  to  that  bill,  we  ^ew  the 
jpaaBhcs^  for  Dean  Slnpley,  which  contain  a  most  complete  history  of  that 
case^  as^be  most  important  part  of  this  eollacti«lL'^ 
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said,  it  was  a  damnable  and  Uasphemous  herei^  to  cali  die 
judges  cyphers  *  \  Liibarne,  however,  was  acquitted  in  spite 
of  the  anger  of  the  judge,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Cromwell.  For  a  long  period  after  that,  Mr,  Fox  observed, 
the  business  had  not  been  considered  in  the  way , he  considered 
it,  till  of  late  years,  and  it  seemed  rather  extraordinary  that  it 
had  so  happened. 

Here  Mr.  Fox  went  throngh  the  law  and  pracdce  respect- 
ing libels  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  part  of 
chat  of  King  William*  He  would,  he  said,  state  a  dream- 
stance  that  was  rather  to  be  looked  npon  as  a  conjecture  than 
as  a  certainty;  from  the  Reformation  till  some  years  after  the 
Revolution,  the  jury  had  only  to  consider  whether  such  a  thinfl 
was  pnblisfaed  with  or  withont  a  licence;  if  it  w^s  pubiishel 
without  a  lic&ice,  it  would  constitute  a  crime ;  and  the  couie 
afterwards  considered  the  malignity  of  the  ofience.  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  cavilling  on  die  mAjjecty  to  declare 
ev  vi  terminorum^  that  it  appeared  a  solecism  to  say  thlit  to  H 
general  issue  joined  a  special  verdict  should  hp  given;  it  waa 
obvious  that  the  jury  must  give  a  general  verdict  according 
to  the  general  issue.  It  seemed  strange  td  him,  Mrt  Fosc  sai^ 
to  be  told,  when  lie  was  accused  of  s^iitioufll^  writing  a  Ubel; 
that  he  ought  to  plead  generally*  The  law  said,  yon  mi^lt 
plead  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty*  Ute  general  issue  of 
not  guilty  was  pleaded, sbecause  in  order  to  any  one  b^g 
guilly,  it  must  be  proved  that  a  libel  was  written,  and  written 
by  sach  a  person.  A  great  deal  of  stress  was  to  be  laid  on 
the  word  guilty;  He  did  not,  Mr.  Fox  declared^  comprehend 
on  what  principle  the  law  of  England,  with  all  its  libemUty 
and  justice,  could  pronounce  any  man  gu3tv  without  previmn 
inquiry  into  his  guilt.  If  any  book  bad  been  written,  aii4 
the  author  had  been  indicted,  be  was  pronounced  guiky,  h^ 
fore  diere  was  the  least  guilt  proved.  Guik,  he  ^ontende^ 
mnst  be  proved  before  it  could  foe  inferred.  Men  were  not 
to  be  ciMiricted  on  the  word  guilty,  and  after  the  word  guilty 
Wits  proiiowiced  by  the  law,  as  it  fit  preset  stood,  it  was  to 
be  deliermined  whether  the  writing  was  curable  or  meritorious. 
By  going  on  &rther,  an  argument  ^suggestMi  itself  to  hin^ 
^hich  he  conceived  4ko  be  perfectly  eonclasive  on  the  stiribieqt^ 
and  the  strength  of  which  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
almost  every  judge;  by  Lord  Raymond,  Mr.  Justice  Leo^ 
XiOrd  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  with  many  of  whofk 
he  ^aSkreA^  namely,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to 
fittH^  ml  guilty.  He  was  not,  Mr.  Fox  said,  ignorant  that 
'1gii^^itf-ifx^  ri^  were  not  convertible  terms.    Bat  if  a  power 

'■<|iWii>  in  .1  I ■    .1  .,  ,  I   ,  ■       >      II  I  I  ■  I    III 

«  See  Howe's  State  Trials,  yd*  iv.  ^.13%!, 
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was  vested  in  any  person,  it  was  surely  meant  to  be  exercised* 
Mr.  Fox  mentioned  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  who,  in  q>eaking 
of  right  and  power,  observed,  with  respect  to  power,  that  a 
highwayman  has  the  power  to  rob  you,  though  the  deed  be  a 
crime  against  divine  and  human  laws.  Mr.  Fox  conceived 
there  was  a  power  vested  in  the  jury  to  judge  of  law  and  feet, 
as  often  as  they  were  united;  and  if  the  jury  were  not  to  be 
understood  to  have  a  right  to  exercise  that  power,  the  con- 
stitution would  never  have  entrusted  them  with  it.  That  the 
constitution  should  have  entrusted  to  the  junr  a  power  whidi 
was  never  to  have  been  exercised,  was,  he  declared,  beyond 
his  comprehension.  He  thought  it  proper  to  attend  to  the 
few  arguments  which  he  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  which  all  went  on  grounds  that  struck  his  mind  as 
different  from  this.  He  could  not  view  the  law  and  fiict  in 
any  other  light,  as  separate,  but  as  a  confusion  of  ideas  in 
those  who  granted  the  first  principle,  ad  questionem  JhcH  nan 
resptmdentjydices  ;  ad  questionem  legis  non  respondent  juratores* 
Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  enquire  into  this  a  little.  When 
a  man  was  accused  of  murder,  a  crime  consisting  of  law  and 
fact,  the  jury  eveihjr  day  found  a  verdict  of  guilty;  the  juiy 
felt  themselves,  in  that  case,  bound  to  judge  both  the  law  and 
the  fact.  How,  Mr.  Fox  asked,  did  tbev'dothis?  By  the 
-advice  of  the  judges.  Here  again,  hesaia,  without  cavilling 
about  words,  it  was  fair  to  inter,  that  the  judge  who  advised 
the  jury,  advised  them  only  in  cases  where  they  had  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  jurisdiction  had  been  in  the  court,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  jury,  the  judge  would  have  prevented*  the  latter  from 
actinff  altogether,  and  would  have  taken  the  jurisdicti<Hi  to 
himsdf,  but  they  knew  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to 
judge  of  law  and  &ct ;  and  this  was  the  case  not  of  mtmlpr 
only,  but  of  fidony,  high  treason,  aud  of  every  other  criminal 
indictment  Libels  were  the  only  exception,  the  single  ano- 
maly ;  and  if  it  was  so,  it  was  a  great  one  indeed !  When 
he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  decisions  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  it  was  with  all  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
his  character,  his  doctrine  on  libels  amounted  to  this :  to 
consider  a  verdict  on  the  case  of  a  libel  in  the  nature  of  a 
^^pecial  verdict  In  that  case,  therefore,  the  jury,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  were  compelled  to  give  a  special  verdict,  which  ought 
to  be  always  matter  of  choice ;  but  on  this  th^  were  not  left 
to  their  choice.  There  was  a  very  material  diTOrence  between 
a  special  verdict,  in  the  case  of  a  libel,  and  other  special  verr 
diets.  In  the  latter  case,  the  court  must,  he  observed,  ^ve 
its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  law,  but  in  a  special  verdict  for 
a  libel,  no  such  thing  took  place,  and  there  was  no  neces»ty 
fcr  the  court  to  give  any  opinion,  unless  a  motion  was  made 
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in  arrest  of  judgment  Qq  a  special  verdict,  in  the  case  of  a 
libely  judgment  followed,  unless  a  motion  was  made  to  arrest 
the  judgment;  whereas  they  could  not  do  so  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, or  of  felony;  in  fact,  th^  could  not  do  so  in  any  othar 
case  whatever.  Without  any  declaration  from  the  court  or 
jnnr,  jud^^ment,  it  had  been  held,  should  follow;  and  in  cases 
of  Ubel,  if  what  Lord  Mansfield  said  were  true,  it  did  follow. 
The  jury  found  the  publicatipn  and  inuendos,  and  yet  what^ 
said  Mr.  Fqx,  had  been  proved  against  the  defendant?  No- 
thing. ^11  that  appeared  was,  that  a  man  had  written  a  book 
whidi  miffht  be,  perhaps  innocent,  perhaps  meritorious :  thp 
court  haa  passed  no  judgment  upon  it ;  the  jury  had  given 
no  verdict  in  it:  but  though  no  guilt  had  been  proved,  yet  as 
a  motion  had  not  been  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  he  must 
be  punished  as  a  libeller. 

Was  it,  Mr.  Fox  asked,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  England, 
that  the  omis  should  lie  on  me  person  accused,  to  prove  his 
innocence^  and  not  on  those  who  accused  hLtn,  to  prove  his 

fnilt?  The  arguments  on  this  subject  were  chiefly  drawn 
om  authorities,  and  if  the  House  thought  it  worth  their 
while  .to  go  into  a  committee,  they  would  find  those  autho- 
rities extremely  inconclusive.  Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  if 
the  jury  had  no  jurisdiction  oyer  libels,  the  counsel  became 
libellers  for  speaking  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  jurisdic* 
tion;  their  eloquent  speeches  to  heighten  the  enormity  of 
the  hbel  charged,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  exculpatory  ha- 
rangues in  &vour  of  the  delinquent  on  the  other,  were  not 
only  needless  but  improper.  If  the  court  were  sound  in  4heir 
law,  they  would  not,  he  said,  permit  such  pieces  of  eloquence 
to  be  delivered.  In  the  case  of  the  king  against  the  dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  the  judge  stated,  that  he  sufiered  it  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  standers  by.  When  a  jury  was  in  a  court 
of  justice,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  innocence  or  guilt  of 
a  man,  and  they  did  not  enquire  into  the  criminality  at  all, 
but  only  enquired  into  the  fact  of  publication,  the  counsel 
get  up  to  speak  on  one  side  of  the  question;  and  as  that  was 
an  irregularity,  tibe  counsel  on  the  oth^r  side  must  be  indulged 
with  an  answer ;  and  thus,  one  irregularity  was  committed 
after  another,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  that  House. 
Could  he  believe  that  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  integrity  as  a 
judge  no  man  would  dispute,  should  fall  into  opinions  so  little 
fittipg  his  high  situation,  and  his  dignified  character  !  His 
lordship  had,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  got  into  a  situation  which 
there  was  no  defending,  without  departing  from  that  meeknyiS 
of  heart  so  peculiar  to  his  lordship.  ;  There  was  some  shade  of  . 
.differences  certainly,  in  the  argument  between  that  noble  eart 
and  his  colleagues.  He  bad,  Mr.  Fox  said,  laid  it  dowfi 
voiii  ly.  s    * 
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throughout)  that  it  was  nnneeessary  to  prove  iQalice:  at  tlie 
same  time  he  agreed,  that  the  drfendant,  if  he  brought  any 
witnesses  or  evidence^  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  guilt  whidk 
lay  against  him,  might  produce  such  witnesses  or  evidence^ 
and  on  that  the  jury  would  form  their  judgm^it.     Mr.  Fox 
wished  this  to  be  considered  a  little ;  he  could  not  help  saying 
that  there  appeared  to  be  something  of  confusion  in  the  noble 
^earl's  ideas  on  that  subject.     He  did  not  want  proof  of  the 
malice,    for  the  publication  would  be  sufficient  ground  to 
infer-malice  or  not.     In  case  of  murder,  a  man  might  say,  he 
did  not  want  any  proof  of  i^alice,  because  the  fact  spoke  the 
malice ;  but  then,  let  the  reason  be  stated  why  proof  of  mdice 
was  not  necessary :  the  fact  was,  that  proof  of  malice  was  not 
wanted,  because  it  was  evident  that  it  did  exist     What, 
Mr.  Fox  asked,,  was  the  case  of  libels?  No  proof  was  deemed 
necessary,  hqt  the  bare  publication  was  taken  to  be  sufficient 
proof.     He  should,  he  said,  illustrate  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
policy  and  legality  of  bringing  evidence  to  rebut  a  presump- 
tion drawn  from  this  circumstance.     A  presumption  was  not 
B  thin^  distinct  from  proof,  but  was  a  species  of  proof,  of 
proof  mconclusive,   till  the  contrary  was  established*     The 
noble  lord  might  hear  what  he  pleased  to  rebut  this.     If  the 
jury  could  hear  the  evidence,  they  must  judge  of  the  evidence; 
they  must  include  a  judgment  on  the  presumption ;  and  they 
must  do  that  by  weighing  the  presumption  and  evidence, 
and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other ;  and,  therefore, 
the  moment  that  it  was  admitted  that  they  could  bring  evi- 
dence to  rebut  the  original  presumption,  they  must  judge  of 
that  presumption ;  for  they  could  <mly  judge  of  the  evidence, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  presumption.     If,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
were  of  opinibn  that  the  jury  could  not  judge  of  the  innocaioe 
or  guilt  of  a  paper,  he  should  tell  them  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord, 
(Mansfield,)  which  appeared  to  him  strange  and  unaccount- 
xible.     It  was  admitted  not  only  in  cases  wh^e  there  wefe 
inuendos,  but  where  a  libel  was  supposed  to  be  without  an 
inuendo,  and  where  the  words  were  all  plain ;  it  was  admitted, 
that  if  a  part  of  a  writing  was  libellous,  and  another  part  not 
libellous,  they  had  9  ri^tto  bring  the  whole  before  the  jury 
In  evidence.     Mr.  Fox  asked,  on  v3iat  principle  the  jury  were 
to. look  at  the  whole,  but  that  they  might  know  whether  Ae 
paper  was  libellous  or  not  ?    If  the  jury  had  nothing  to  do 
.with  the  guih  or  innocence  of  the  paper,  but  were  only  to  give 
B  verdict  on  the  publication,  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  and 
ridiculpus.  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  the  jury, 
who,  as  Lord  Raymond  emphatically  expressed  himsdf,  "  hw 
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.nothing  to  dp  widi  it  *.^  All  tiie  admisfiKms  made  on  that 
Adt  of  the  question,  appeared  to  shew  its  iv^ness^  and  no- 
thing remained  to  be  considered  but  autborilty;  and  that  autho- 
rity he  should  cixisider  as  shortly  as  possible.  Mr-  Fox  here 
CQiisidered  che  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  the  king 
against  Yere.  '  Lord  Holt^  and  two  or  three  of  the  other 
judges,  did  expressly  declare  their  opini<m  on  the  ground  of 
-die  juiy  having  found  fraudiitore  et  maUtiosei  they  thanj^t 
-the  verdict  ou^t  not  to  be  arrested.  In  the  case  of  the  king 
against  Tutchin,  the  (pinion  of  Lord  Holt  was  directly  the 
.reverse  of  what  it  was  in  the  former  cases,  and  he  left  the  cri- 
minality generally  to  the  jury.  In  1 73 1,  in  the  time  of  I^ord 
iUqrmond,  the  present  doctrine  of  libds  was  introduced.  But 
although  this  doctrine  had  been  untr^^ally  held  during  rixty 
jieats,  he  hoped  no  man  would  contend  that  it  ought  to  be 
law.  Indeed,  that  principle  of  law  was  so  absurd,  so  yicious, 
'eo  untenable,  and  so  impossible  to  hold  consistently,  that  in  the 
practice  of  this  reign,  and  especially  in  the  practice  of  Lord 
Mansfidd  himself,  it  was  not  adhered  to.  In  the  case  of  the 
king  against  Woodfall,  the  principle  was  slightly  toadied 
upon;  out  in  the  case  of  the  king  against  Home,  there  was  a 
complete  acknowledgmentof  the  aJtgumentsof  his  Icamedfriend 
(Mr.  Erskine),  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  follow  in  that 
place.  He  said,  he  had  the  notes  on  this  business  &on  others, 
and  he  entertained  not  a  doubt  but  that  they  were  correct^ 
tiioagh  hq  would  not  vouch  for  their  authentidty.  Mr.  Fox 
^then  read  a  long  extract  of  the  aunming  up  of  Lord  Mans- 
£eld,  at  Guildhcdl,  in  the  case  of  the  king  against  Home; 
Lord  Mansfield  had  at  that  time  said,  that  it  was  a  matter  £nr 
Ae  judgment  of  the  jury,  and«that  they  were  to  decide  on  the 
•crimiDality.  These  were  nearly  his  words:  ^  You  will  judge 
wfaelber  it  $onvey  a  harmless,  kuioooit  proposition,  for  l£e 
good  and  weliare  of  this  kingdom,  the  support  of  die  iegi^ 
Sitive  govemment,  and  die  king's  authority,  acc(»ding  to 
law-;  or  whether  it  i$  not  denying  the  government  and  legi»- 
)ative  anthority  of  England,  and  justifying  Ihe  Americuis,  &g.  ; 
and  if  it  was  intended  ^  convey  that  meaning,  there  cair  be 
Iktle  doubt  whether  that  is  an  arraignment  of  the  gover»- 
memt  and  of  die  troops  employed  by  them  or  not.  But  that 
is  a  matter  for  your  judgment.  You  will  judge  of  the  mean^ 
ing  of  i%i  yovL  will  judge  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied^ 
end  cminect  them  together,  and  if  it  is  a  criminal  arraigag 
ment  of  these  troops,  acting  under  the  orders  of  che.offioens 
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employed  by  the  goTernment  of  this  country,  you  will  find 
your  verdict  one  way ;  but  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
test is  to  reduce  innocent  subjects  to  slavery,  and  thi^t  they 
were  all  murdered,  why  then  you  may  form  a  different  con- 
cluskm  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  this 
paper  *."  This  doctrine  was  completely  denied  in  the  case 
of  the  king  and  the  dean  of  St  Asaph.  If  these  acccwmtB, 
said  Mr.  Fox,  were  correct,  that  great  and  respectable  autho- 
rity. Lord  Mansfield,  was  not  perfectly  consistent  with  hinv- 
•elf.  In  the  case  of  the  kins  against  Home,  they  were  to 
consider  the  publication,  and  nrom  the  nature  of  it,  and  also 
from  other  circumstances,  to  infer  the  intent  of  the  person 
accused.  No  gentleman  could  suppose  that  he  meant  to 
lower  that  creat  and  respectftble  man ;  but  he  could  not,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  do  justice  to  the  subject  without  stating  the  incon- 
sistencies he  had  enumerated.  It  was  not  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  respect  that  he.  entertained  for  that  able  magis- 
trate, but  it  shewed  that  with  all  his  abilities  he  could  not  be 
consistent,  and  was  obliged  to  waver.  The  inconsistency  of 
ffreat  men  proved, — and  there  was  no  man  so  great,  either  in 
history  or  romance,  against  whom  inconsistency  could  not  be 
provea, — that  there  were  doctrines  which  could  not  be  sup- 
ported; and  such  inconsistency  was  generally  much  more 
the  fault  of  the  doctrines  themselves  than  of  those  who 
adopted  them. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  hitherto  considered  the  subject  as 
rdating  to  libels,  and  to  libels  only.  He  next  meant  to  state 
it  with  respect  to  another  point  of  still  more  importance^ 
namely,  with  regard  to  high  treason.  He  believed  it  was  on 
all  hands  admitted,  that  a  writing  might  be  an  overt  act  of 
treason;  but  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  generally  or  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  so.  If  a  writing  was  considered  as  an 
•c»vert  act  of  treason,  it  was  always  so  stated  in  the  indictment, 
-in  fuec  veria^  which  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  libel.  The 
substance  of  high  treason  was  sufficient;  but  the  words  of  a 
.libd  must,  he  observed,  be  set  out  verbatim  in  the  indict- 
ment. He  wished,  Mr.  Fox  said,  to  know  a  &ct  which  he 
had  asked  of  many  gentlemen,  and  in  reply  to  which  he  had 
received  a  variety  of  answers.  He  wished  to  ask,  if  a  jui^^ 
in  the  case  of  libels,  could  only  judge  of  the  publication,  be- 
cause it  appeared  on  the  record  ?  On  the  very  same  principle 
on  which  this  could  be  done,  all. the  doctrines  relative  to  libels 
applied  to  high  treason.  Suppose^  said  Mr.  Fox,  they  had 
a  ijg^t  to  try  me  for  high  treason;  for  a  writing,  that  which 
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was  considered  by  the  court  of  KiDgfs  Bench  as  an  orert  act, 
the  court  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  jury,  *^  Consider  only 
whether  the  criminal  published  the  paper;  do  not  consider 
the  nature  of  it;  do  not  consider  whether  it  was  treasonable^ 
whether  the  overt  act  it  intended  was  to  accomplish  the  kino's 
death ;  (for  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  that  &ct  would  &- 
pend  mi  the  words  set  out  on  the  face  of  the  record^)  and  the 
accused  person  guil^  of  high  treason,  and  (if  no  person  make 
a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment)  let  him  be  handed  and  quar- 
tered/' Would  Englishmen  endure  that  this  ^ould  be  the 
case?  Could  men  permit  death  to  be  inflicted,  without  a  jury 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  their  sentiments  or 
▼erdict.  whether  the  indiviaual  was  or  was  not  guilty?  If  this 
doctrine  were  true^  Mr.  Fox  said,  and  applied  to  high  treason^ 
tiien  the  overt  act  was  unnecessary ;  the  person  who  wrote 
the  paper  would  confess  be  published  it;  he  would  not  have 
a  word  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  he  must  be  found  guiltj) 
not  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  of  high  treason.  His  liberty  and 
life  were  not  to  depend  on  the  verdict  of  twelve  persons,  but 
on  four  lawvers;  he  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  the  judges;  but  his  verdict  must  depend  on  four 
men,  who  drew  weir  deductions  from  books,  and  not  from 
facts  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  A  man  might  thus 
be  in  a  situation  to  lose  his  life,  without  the  judgment  of  his 
peers*  This  point  was  stronger  in  the  case  of  nigh  treason 
than  in  that  of  libel,  but  it  was  only  stronger,  inasmuch  as, 
to  a  man,  death  was  of  m<Mre  importance  than  temporary  cour 
finement.. 

He  wished,  Mr.  Fox  said,  to  know  whether  that  doctrine 
of  libels  did  or  did  not  extend  to  high  treason?  The  House 
he  said,  would  observe  that  he  had  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  the  case  of  seditious  libels,  wad  altogether  to  the  case  of 
criminal  prosecutions  for  libels.  With  respect  to  all  libels 
which  were  prosecuted  by  civil  suits,  and  them  only,  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  and  criminal  prosecutions. 
In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
guilt  of  the  criminal ;  in  civil  prosecutions,  besides  the  guilt 
of  the  offender,  there  was  the  redress  to  which  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled,  by  way  of  damages.  A  criminal  prosecution, 
dierefore,  and  a  mere  civil  action  for  damages,  stood  on  se* 
parate  and  distinct  grounds.  There  were,  Mr.  Fax  observed, 
one  or  two  cases  which  had  been  commonly  stated,  and 
which  he  wished  to  state,  in  order  to  shew,  that  althouffk 
the  person  ii^ured  might  have  redress,  yet  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  proof  of  malice.  In  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  stated  the  supposed  case  of  a  gentleman  wishing  to 
know  die  character  of  a  servant,  who  had  bera  formerly  in 
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his  (Mr.  Fox's)  service.  Perh^,  said  itt.tox,  t'st»t«  \m 
character  to  be  that  of  a  persoii  addicted  to  drinkinff,  neglects 
fill  of  his  dnty,  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  p^ffemy  hoiieBt; 
No  action,  he  observed,  could  be  mairitaiaed  against  the 
master  by  the  servant,  even  though  his  master  had  caUed 
him  a  thief,  if  it  had  been  true,  unless  the  servant  could 
prove  that  his  master  had  done  it  from  motives  of  malice. 
Mr.  Fox  cited  anothei*  case  from  the  star  chamber,  a  case 
which  fell  under  the  same  rule  precisely  with  the  last,  namely, 
that  of  a  man's  imting  to  inform  a  father  that  his  son  was 
addicted  to  vicious  courses,  and  admonishing  him  to  endear 
vour  to  reclaim  him.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  letter 
had  not  been  held  to  be  defamatory,  but  reformatory.  There- 
vf ere  several  other  cases,  he  observed,  that  had  a  great  re- 
semblance to  libels ;  as,  for  instance,  the  case  of  threatening 
letters.  He  stated  one  which  had  been  tried  before  Mr.Banm 
Motham,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  very  high  respect*  He 
thought  that  learned  judge  had  acted  with  perfect  propriety 
in  leaving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  paper  to  the  con« 
sideration  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  although  he  had  been  abie  to  shew  tor 
the  House,  that  the  law  of  libels  was  contrary  to  the  orriginai 
principles  of  law,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  yet 
when  he  would  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  he  found 
himself  incapable  of  doing  it,  without  the  ^ist^ice  of  the 
House.  If  the  committee  were  clear  as  to  the  law  on  the 
subject,  he  thought  their  wisest  and  most  proper  measure 
would  be  to  enact  a  declaratory  law  respecting  it.  If  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  high  authorities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  made  the  law  doubtful,  they  might 
settle  the  law  upon  the  subject,  in  future,  withotit  any  regard 
to  what  it  had  been  in  times  past. 

Before  he  dismissed  the  subject  of  libels,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
would  refresh  their  memories  with  what  he  had  said  on  special 
verdicts ;  and  what  he  had  said  on  that  subject,  he  declared 
he  did  not  say  without  mature  consideration.  The  court 
asserted,  that  all  verdicts  on  libels  were  of  the  nature  of  spe- 
^  clal  verdicts ;  and  yet  he  was  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  if  another  kind  of  special  verdict,  viz.  the  verdict  pro*- 
perly  so  denominated,  were  given,  it  wohW  not  answer  the 
purpose.  If  a  report  of  special  verdict  was  made,  without' 
the  word  *  guilty,'  no  judgment  coi^ld  MlofW;  tbdy  were, 
therefore,  onfy  deceiving  the  juiy.  All  this,  Mr;  Fox  said, 
haid  been  very  fully  stated  in  the  case  of  the  King  and  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  afforded  a  very  strong  sagameiA' 
for  the  side  which  he  had  e^ousfed.  He  odntended,  thmreh 
fore,  that  in  all  cases  of  libel,  the  jury  riioutd  iMt  ptfmittBd 
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to  give  a  general  verdict,  and  to  judge  of  the  intention,  as 
well  as  of  the  publication. 

Mr.  Fox  having  finished  the  subject  of  libels,  wished  to* 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  subject  of  very 
great  importance ;  but  this,  he  said,  he  should  do  in  as  con-' 
cise  a  manner  as  possible.  By  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  for 
r^ulating  proceedings  by  quo  warrantOj  every  corporator 
might  inform  himself  of  the  corporate  situation  of  any  bur- 
gess of  the  same  borough.  Any  private  man  might  make 
bis  application,  and,  according  to  a  late  opinion,  the  court 
had  a  discretionary  power  of  granting  or  refusing  it,  as  they 
thought  fit.  Another  q^inion  on  the  subject  was,  that  the 
court  had  no  such  discretion ;  the  former  opinion,  however, 
was  the  best.  The  attorney  general  might  also,  of  his  own 
authority,  move  for  informations,  in  the  nature  of  quo  war* 
rantOy  as  well  as  others.  The  court  of  King's  Bench  had 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  guide  their  discretion; 
Lord  Mansfield  had  laid  down  twenty  years  as  the  space  of 
time  after  which,  in  no  cases,  applications  should  be  made 
to  disturb  men  in  their  franchises ;  and  even  within  that  time 
the  court  very  frequently  refiised  such  applications;  but 
about  two  terms  ago,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  had  greatly 
8h<Hrtened  the  period  within  which  people  might  apply  for 
such  informations.  They  had  determined,  if  a  man  had  en- 
jdyed  his  franchises  without  interruption  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  he  should  never  be  called  upon  after  that  period.  Mr. 
Fox  wished  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  wisdom  of  this 
r^ulation.  He  thought  the  rule  ought  only  to  have  been 
prospective  and  not  retrospective.  The  court  should  have 
given  notice  of  their  intended  rule  some  time  before  it  began 
to  operate,  because  people  knowing  that  the  law  allowed 
them  twenty  years,  usually  thought  they  had  abundance  of 
time,  and  therefore  laid  by.  This  was  not  only  unfair,  but 
it  was  unjust. 

There  was  another  very  serious  view  in  which,  he  said,  the 
subject  might  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  House,  as 
vi^lant  guardians  of  the  constitution,  ought  to  watcli  against 
all  possible  inroads.  The  attorney  general,  as  already  stated, 
could  of  authority  move  for  informations.  Private  subjects 
were  confined  within  six  years ;  the  king's  attorney  general, 
however,  was  subjected  to  no  such  inconvenience,  being 
wholly  unlimited  in  point  of  time.  It  always  happened,  that 
the  king's  ministers  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  elejptions : 
and,  consequently,  the  attorney  general  might  move  for  a 
great  many  informations  against  those  who  were  itot  friendly 
to  him  or  his  associates.  As  the  law  before  stood,  this  was 
attended  whh  no  inccmvenience,  because  if  A«  moved  against 
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B«'s  electors^  B.  might  move  in  Jiis  turn  against  the  electors 
of  A.  But  by  the  last  rule  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
private  inen  were  greatly  cramped  and  confined;  whereas 
the  .attorney  general,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  might  move 
at  any  time,  and  hence  the  maxim  nuUum  temptss  oamrrit 
regi*  Corf>orators,  after  six  years,,  were  safe  against  every 
man  but  the  king,  so  long  as  they  exercised  their  franchises 
in  a  way  not  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  king ;  but  if  they 
were  to  exercise  their  privileges  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  the  king's  attorney  general  midht  come  and  take 
^eir  franchises  from  them.  This,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was  an 
immense  additional  weight  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  The  remedy  he  meant  to  propose,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  perfectly  unexcq>tionable.  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  statute,  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  King's 
Bench,  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  such  informaticms, 
and  giving  double  costs  in  cases  of  frivolous  applications. 
He  considered  it  as  highly  inconvenient|  that  the  rule  of 
limitation  of  the  King^s  Bench  did  not  exceed  the  length 
of  a  parliament,  and  he  wished  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
extend  to  eight  or  nine  years.  He  farther  thought,  that 
the  power  of  the  attorney  genpred,  in  this  respect,  should 
be  taken  away,  or  at  least  ascef»fe(|iped;  and  that  the  crown 
and  the  suLgect  should  stand  precisely  upon  a  level.  Mr.  Fox 
said  he  had  stated  all  the  matter  that  occurred  to  him  as 
iJie  ground  for  going  into  a  committee.  If  any  gentleman 
had  any  additional  grounds,  he  could  wish  him  to  state  them. 
•  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  observe,  that  there  was,  on  the 
subject  of  libels,  one  great  and  popular  topic,  which  he  had 
passed  over,  without  having  said  any  thing  upon  it.  He 
declared  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  but  had  purposdy  omitted 
it.  It  was  a  question  that  had  been  much  canvassed  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  truth  was  not  only  not  a 
justification,  but  that  a  libel  was  the  more  a  libel  because  it 
was  true.  With  respect  to  this  question,  he  should  not  med- 
dle with  it,  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  most  difficult 
question.  To  say  that  truth  was  not  sometimes  a  justifica- 
tion,  would  be  very  extraordinary  indeed ;  and  yet  there  cer- 
tainly were  cases  in  which  truth  would  not  be  a  justification 
but  an  aggravation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  had  any 
personal  defect  or  misfortune,  any  thing  disagreeable  abpjut 
his  body,  or  was  unfortunate  in  any  of  his  relations,  and  that 
any  person  went  about  exposing  him  on  those  accounts,  for 
the  purpose  of  malice^  and  that  all  these  evils  were  day  after 
day  brought  forward,  to  make  a  man's  life  unhappy  to  him- 
self, and  tending  to  hold  him  out  as  tiie  object  of  undeserved 
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eontenipt  and  ridicule  to  the  world,  which  was  too  ^t  to 
consider  individuals  as  contemptible  for  their  misfortunes, 
nther  than  odious  for  their  crimes  and  vices;  would  any 
man  .tell  him,  that  in  cases  of  that  sort,  the  truth  was  not 
rather  an  aggravation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  questions  re- 
lating to  public  men;  truth,  with  respect  to  public  measures^ 
ought  to  be  held  to  be  a  complete  justification  of  a  libel,  if 
it  could  be  called  a  libel  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Fox  said 
farther,  that  if  any  man  had  stated  any  thing  that  was  of  great 
iiQportance,  upon  its  being  taken  amiss  by  another,  the  truth 
of  it,  if  it  could  be  proved,  was  not  only  a  mitigation,  but^ 
in  his  mind,  a  complete  justification.  He  would  ask,  there- 
fere,  how  long  were  they  to  be  negligent  about  the  rights  of 
juries?  It  b^ioved  the  House  to  be  anxious  to  establish 
those  rights,  and  by  that  means  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  conceived,  that  the  best  way  would  be,  to  permit, 
every  d^efendant  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  libel,  if  he  thought 
prop^;  and  then  to  consider  what  efiect  that  ought  to  have^ 
whether  it  amounted  to  a  justification  or  otherwise,  and  to 
let  it  affect  the  judgment  either  way  in  proportion.  He  did 
iiot,  however,  mean  to  bring  this  forward,  unless  it  met  with 
the  g@aei:ul  concurrenpe  of  the  House.  God  knew  what  he 
had  ventured  to  bring  forward  was  much  beyond  his  strength; 
and  he  should  not  have  brought  it  forward,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public, .  and  the 
more  particularly  at  this  time,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  gp 
kfto  discussions  on  the  theory  of  the  constitution  for  various 
purposes. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  they  ought  to  consider  the  main  spring 
upon  which  the  constitution  turned.  They  all  v^new^  there 
were  two  or  three  great  Springs  upon  which  it  turned,  and 
it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  that  House,  as  far  as  it  oo^ld, 
to  keep  those  springs  in  perfect  strength  and  vigour.""  ^e 
thought  he  saw,  amidst  all  the  minuter  parts,  the  two  most 
important  of  these  main  springs,  namely,  the  representation 
of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  that  House,  and  the 
juridical  power  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  juries ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  even  although  the  other  parts  of 
the  system  fell  into  disord^,  yet,  if  these  main  springs  were 
preserved  in  full  vigour,  the  rest  might  be  repaired;  but  if 
these  two  springs  gave  way,  all  the  rest  must  fall  completely 
to  destruction.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  he  had  always  con- 
sidered the  powers  and  privileges  of  that  House  to  be  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  they  were  obliged  to  watch 
over,  and  obliged  to  maintain.  Another  thing  of  infinite 
impcHTtance  was  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury.  This,  he  said, 
could  not  be  complete,  unless,  in  ev^ry  criminal  case^  where 
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tlie  kw  and  ia€t  were  mixed,  the  jury  were  the  jwlges;  and 
unless  the  intention  was  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  and  not 
by  men  who  could  only  judge  by  means  of  bodes,  and  many 
subtleties  and  distinctions,  but  could  never  find  out  the  heart 
of  man,  and  distinguish  between  his  actions. 

Mir.  Fox  begged  that  he  might  not  be  told  by  any  g^itle- 
man,  "  You  have  done  much  right  and  much  wrong,  but 
on  account  of  what  is  wrong  you  shall  not  obtain  what  is 
good."  He  said,  he  was  willing  to  take  one  half,  nay  one 
fourth,  or  any  thing  that  he  could  get,  rather  than  lose  the 
whole.  He  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  business,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  majority 
for  going  into  the  committee.  Mr.  Fox  here  took  notice 
of  a  similar  motion  that  had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago  by  that  sound  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  in  a  more  masterly  and  scientific  manner, 
than  he  was  able  to  do.  He  confessed  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  voted  against  that  motion  *,  which  was  rejected  on 
Account  of  certain  doubts  that  were  entertained  concerning 
it,  and  a  fear  that  it  might  weaken  the-authority  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  &c.  but  upon  reflection  he  now  thought 
his  reasons  had  been  weak  and  ill  founded.  In  the  case  of  the 
King  against  Topham,  Mr.  Fox  said,  there  was  some  colour 
for  the  chief  justice  agreeing  with  him.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  glad  to  grasp  at  any  thing ;  and  the  House 
must  now  speak  out  plainly,  and  say  whether  they  meant' to 
confirm  the  rights  of  juries,  or  to  vote  against  the  rights  of 
juries,  and  to  add  the  weight  of  parliament  to  the  weight  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Mr.  Fox  declared,  before  he 
sat  down,  that  he  had  intended  to  bring  forward  this  business 
in  the  course  of  the  last  parliament,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  other  business;  and  another  consideration  for  his  defer- 
ring it,  was,  the  expectation  and  hope  of  his  having  the  able 
assistance  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Erskine) 
—  an  expectation  and  hope  in  which  he  had  not  been  dis- 
appointed. His  honourable  and  learned  friend  would  now, 
have  an  opportunity  to  crown  the  work  which  he  had  so  nobly 
begun,  and  give  his  sanction  to  an  act  of  parliament  to  insure 
to  his  country  and  to  posterity,  the  real  exister\ce  of  those 
rights  and  privileges,  the  theory  of  which  he  had  formerly 
defended  so  eloquently,  so  ably,  and,  in  point  of  reason,  so 
triumphantly,  though  in  point  of  event,  unfortunately  and 
unsuccessfully.     Mr. -Fox  concluded   with  moving,   "  That 
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thie  graitd  committee  for  eonrts  of  justice  do  it  on  Tuesday 
next." 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  seconded  the  motion,  supported  it  with  much 
eloquence  and  ability.     The  attorney-genergd,  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
doii^ld,  eotoctded  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Fox.    He  nevertheless  ex* 
cu^Mted  tl»  judges  from  the  charge  of  having  acted  with  impro« 
priely  in  countebaaeing  a  contrary  doctrine,  conceiving  that  they . 
were  in  some  degree  bound  to  follow  the  uninterrupted  course  of. 
precedents,  and  to  be  determined  by  what  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  their  predecessors.     Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  same  ar- 
gument.   He  declared,  that,  although  he  should  with  great  dijfi- 
dence  set  up  his  ovm  opinion  against  the  established  practice  of  the 
judges,  yet  he  could  not  but  confess  that  it  went  directly  against 
that  practice;  for  he  saw  no  reason  why,  on  the  trial  of  a  crime, 
the  whole  consideration  of  the  case  might  not  precisely  go  to  the. 
unfettered  judgment  of  twelve  men,  who  were  sworn  to  give  their« 
verdict  honestly  and  conscientiously,    ^e  objected,  however,  tp 
the  goine  into  a  committee ;  but  recommended  the  plan  of  settling 
the  whole  business  by  two  short  bills. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  could  not  most  assuredly  make  the  least 
hesitation  in  complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  who  had  in  so  fair  and  candid  a  manner 
stated  what  his  Own  opinion  was,  and  which  seemed  also  to 
meet  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House.  With  regard  to. 
the  ground  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (the 
attorney-general,)  had  taken,  by  way  of  defending  the  con- 
viction of  John  Luxford,  Mr.  Fox  declare^,  he  must  differ 
from  him  completely.  So  far  from  thinking  the  libel  a  dan- 
gerous publication  with  a  view  to  enflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  France,  tberd^was  no  danger  in  it  whatever,  nor 
could  any  such  inference  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  drawn  from  it,  be. put  upon  it,  either  in  reason 
or  in  law ;  and  if  it  could,  why  was  not  such  an  inference . 
averred  in  the  information  ?  No  such  averment  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  record,  and  the  only  averment  that  did  appear 
was,  that  it  was  a  libel  on  his  majesty's  ministers  and  nothing 
else.  Inclined,  then,  as  he  should  be,  for  the  sake  of  practi- 
cability, to  comply  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
suggestion  of  his  giving  up  the  motion  for  a  coipmittee  for 
courts  of  justice,  he  could  not  compromise  the  case  of  John 
Luxford  for  the  sake  of  the  two  bills,  or  for  the  sake  of  any 
practicability  whatever,  however  desirable  such  practicability 
might  be.  In  his  former  speech,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he 
had  said,  he  had  heard  what,  from  the  silence  of  the  other  side 
of  the  House  on  that  point,  he  now  feared,  was  not  true> 
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namely,  that  John  Luxford  was  pardoned  that  paort  of  his 
sefntence  which  related  to  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  As 
he  was  satisfied  the  sentence  of  Luxford  was  most  inordi- 
nately severe,  and  more  than  he  merited,  when  compared  to 
the  guilt  of  the  libel,  Mn  Fox  delared,  he  must  adopt  some 
method  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty  for  his  pardon ;  and  he  saw  not  how 
he  could  do  that  wiUiout  going  into  the  committee  for  courts 
of  justice,  when,  as  far  as  his  motion  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty  for  a  remission  of  Luxford's  punishment  went, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  indirect  censure  on  the  court 
that  had  passed  so  inadequate  a  sentence.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  said,  that  he  ought  to  proceed  in  another  way,  and 
ground  any  motion  that  he  thought  proper,  on  the  record; 
but  let  the  House  remember,  thathe  had  spoken  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  from  another  paper  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand ; 
but  Luxford*s  libel,  and  the  record,  were  neither  of  them 
before  the  House;  and  till  the  House  could  get  at  the  record, 
he  could  not  proceed.  If  he  could  be  told  that  Luxford  either 
had  been  pardoned  or  would  be  pardoned  the  pillory,  he 
would  say  no  more,  but  for  the  sake  of  practicability  would 
consent  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  committee  for  courts  of 
justice,  and  would  barely  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  two 
bills  that  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  pillory 
having  been  remitted,  he  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  hav* 
ing  been  the  case,  or  of  any  a{>plication  having  been  made  for  it. 
He  had  in  more  than  in  one  instance,  since  he  had  been  in  his 
majesty's  councils,  dissuaded  them  against  the  too  frequent  use 
of  the  pillory,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  be  coo  spar- 
ingly employed ;  and  from  what  he  saw  of  Luxford's  case,  he 
hiS  no  reason  to  imagine,  if  application  were  made,  that  there 
would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  that  part  of  the  sentence 
remitted. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  he  should 
for  the  present  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  committee  for 
courts  of  justice,  and  wait  to  see  if  any  thing  was  done  in 
Luxford's  case,  and  if  there  should  not  be  any  thing  done  he 
would  then  move  for  a  copy  of  the  information,  and  of  the 
record,  and  likewise  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  for  mercy 
in  a  case,  which  had  received  a  sentence  inordinately  dispro* 
portionate  to  the  degree  of  criminality  in  the  libel. 
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The  original  motion  was  then»  with  leave  of  the  House  withdrawn. 
After  which  Mr.  Fox  moved,  i.  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  to 
remove  doubts  respectioff  the  rights  and  functions  of  juries  in  cri- 
minal cases ;  and  2*  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  explain  and 
amend  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled   ^  An  act  for 

*  rendering  the  proceedings  upon  writs  of  mandamus  and  infor- 

*  mations  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  'uMrranto,  more  speedv  and  effeo- 

*  tual ;  and  for  the  more  easy  trying  and  determining  the  rights  of 

*  offices  and  franchises  in  corporations  and  boroughs.  Leave  waii 
accordingly  given  to  bring  in  the  said  bills.  The  first  bill  was 
brought  m  on  the  2Cth  of  May,  and  passed  the  Commons,  with 
little  opposition,  on  me  2d  of  June.  It  was  debated  in  the  Lords 
on  the  8th,  when  the  chancellor  opposed  its  further  progress  in 
that  session.  His  lordship  said,  that  although  its  pnnciple  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  those  noble  and  learned  friends,  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject,  yet  in  consideration 
of  the  advanced  state  of  the  session,  and  the  importance  of 
the  bill,  he  should  move,  "  That  instead  of  being  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  that  day,  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  month."  Lord  Camden  declared  himself  a  friend  to  die  bill, 
not  because  it  tended  to  alter  the  law  of  the  land,  but  because  it 
established  it.  He  contended,  that  the  jury  already  did  possess^ 
and  sdways  had  possessed  a  legal  right  to  form  their  verdict  on  the 
whole  case,  law,  fact,  and  intention,  how  much  so  ever  this  right 
might  have  been  discountenanced  by  the  judges.  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough pursued  a  similar  line  of  argument.  He  considered  the  biU 
as  a  declaratory  bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  not  to  make  that 
law,  which  was  previously  supposed  to  be  of  a  difierent  descrip- 
tion, but  to  dedare  and  explain  what  was  understood  to  be  at 
that  instant  die  existing  law  of  the  land.  The  bill,  he  said,  was 
agreeable  to  the  direction,  which  as  a  judse  he  had  himself  always 
ffiven  in  cases  of  libels.  He  wished  therefore  to  be  ranked  among 
Its  warmest  advocates ;  nevertheless,  since  th^  were  arrived  at  a 
period  of  the  session,  when  it  was  impossible  ror  them  to  proceed 
with  it  consistentiy  with  the  resnect  which  was  due  to  themselves^ 
to  the  subject  itself,  to  the  rights  and  to  the  tranquillitj^  of  Eng- 
land, he  concurred  in  the  prudent  proposal  of  deferring  it.  Lord 
Grenville  supported  the  same  side  of  the  question*  fie  thought 
that  it  would  be  unwise  and  indecorous  for  their  lordships  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  bill  without  the  assistance  of  the  judges,  from  whom 
a  dedaxation  of  what  was  understood  to  be  the  existing  law  upon 
the  subject  would  come  with  more  weidit  and  authority,  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  Marquis  of  Xansdowne  spoke  much  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  against  its  licentiousness.  He 
professed  himself  to  be  a. zealous  friend  to.  the  bill;  and  argued 
against  die  proposed  delay.  The  lord  chancellor's  motion  was  caN 
ned,  and  the  bill  was  of  course  postponed. 

Lsthe  succeeding  session,  however,  the  bill  was  triumphaady 
ovri^thMugli  both  Houses,  and  passed  into  a  law. 
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The  following  copy  of  this  celebrated  biU  is  transcribed  from 
the  statute-book : 

Copy  of  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill. 

I.  "  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen,  whether,  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  or  information  for  the  making  or  publishii^  any  libel, 
where  an  issue  or  issues  are  joined  between  the  king  and  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  pleaded,  it  be  coni- 
petent  to  the  jury  impaneUed  to  try  the  same  to  give  their  verdict 
upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue;  be  it  therefore  declared  and 
enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  on  every  such  trial,  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the 
issue  may  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  ,upon 
&e  whole  matter  put  in  issue  upon  such  indictment  or  mformatioo, 
and  shall  not  be  required  or  directed,  by  the  court  or  judge  before 
whom  such  indictment  or  information  shall  be  tried,  to  find  the 
defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  publi- 
cation by  such  defendant  or  defendants  of  the  paper  charged  to 
be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same  on  such  mdict- 
ment  or  information. 

II.  "  Provided  always,  that  on  every  such  trial  the  court  or 
judge*,  before  whom  such  indictment  or  information  shall  be  tried, 
shafi,  according  to  their  or  his  discretion,  give  their  or  his  opinion 
and  directions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  issue  between  llie  king 
and  the  defendant  or  defendants,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  cri- 
minal cases. 

IIL  "  Provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prevent  the  jury  from  finding  a 
(Special  verdict  in  their  discretion,  as  in  other  criminal  cases.' 

IV.  "  Provided  also,  that  in  case  the  jury  shall  find  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  guilty,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfiil  for  the  said 
defendant  or  defendants  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  such 

f  round,  and  in  such  manner,  as  by  law  he  or  they  might  have 
one  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


East  India  Budget. 

May  24. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Dundas  brought  forward  the  Fast  India  Budget 
After  much  correspondence  with  the  several  presidencies,  he 
laid  he  was  at  length  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  state  the  re- 
venues of  our  Oriental  possessions  from  something  like  a  regular 
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accoum^  Hitherto  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  out  rather  an 
estimate  than  an  account,  from  a  number  of  detached  accounts 
sent  home  by  the  several  presidencies.  He  was  now  furnished 
with  accounts  from  each,  shewing  the  whole  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  years,  on  which  he  could  strike  an  average, 
and  also  with  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  and  actual  receipt 
and  expenditure  for  the  last  year,  which  might  serve  as  a  test  of 
the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  those  estimates,  whence  alone  ths 
babnce  of  the  current  year  must  always  of  necessity  be  calcu<* 
lated.  From  these  documents  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  British 
revenues  in  the  East  Ii^dies,  amounting  to  seven  millions,  a^er 
deducting  all  the  expences  of  government,  left  a  clear  surplus  of 
1 ,409,079/.  either  to  be  laid  out  in  investments,  or  applied  to  con- 
tingent services.  He  mentioned  one  fact,  which  it  was  no  more 
than  a  debt  of  justice  to  Mr.  Fox  to  notice.  In  the  month  of 
November  1783,  when  he  moved  his  celebrated  India  bill,  Mr.  Fox 
estimated  the  debts  of  the  company  at  nearly  ten  millions,  wliile 
the  company  themselves  rated  them  at  only  four  millions ;  but  in 
truth,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  before  the  year  1 785,  they  actually  did  owe 
above  ten  millions.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded  with  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  the  day  was  much  nearer,  when  the  resources 
of  India  would  furnish  assistance  to  this  country,  than  when  this 
country  would  be  obliged  to  lend  her  aid  and  support  to  India. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  trespass  long  upon  the 
conunittee,  but  he  thought  himself  particularly  called  upon 
to  say  something  in  reply  to  what  had  been  urged  in  some 
parts  of  the  speech  which  they  had  heard  from  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  And  one  striking 
point  in  it^  and  a  most  material  one  he  considered  it  to  be, 
was  that  towards  the  conclusion,  where  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  stated,  that  the  day  was  near  at  hand  when  India 
might  be  expected  to  be  in  that  flourishing  state,  that  in  place 
of  calling  upon  England  for  aid,  India  would  be  enabled  to 
afford  assistance  to  England.  This  was  an.  opinion,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that,  were  it  well  founded,  must  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  country.  He  owned,  however,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  well  founded,  upon  any  one  ground  of 
statement  or  argument,  that  he  had  yet  heard  or  been  able  to 
collect.  He  must  likewise  say,  that  it  had  not  the  greater 
weight  with  him,  when  he  heard  the  assertion  come  after  a 
most  cautious  and  evasive  declaration,  that  with  regard  to  the 
papers  on  the  table,  as  fer  as  they  respected  the  expences 
of  the  war  in  India,  the  committee  were  not  to  consider 
themselves  as  possessed  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman*s 
own  opinion  upon  that  subject,  or  the  probable  result  of  it. 
A  great  part  of  the  right '  honourable  gentleman'-s  speech^ 
Mr.  Fox  said,  had  been  employed  to  exculpate  himself  from 
the  ctiarge  of  beixi^  the  author  of  the  war  in  India,    For 
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his  part,  he  thought  it  mattered  not  so  much  who  was  tlie 
author  of  it,  as  what  were  likely  to  be  the  conseqnmces  of 
it;  and  upon  that  point,  he  believed,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  in  the  country,  and  that  was  entirely  against 
any  war  of  the  kind,  whicn  could  be  attended  with  no  good 
efiecty  was  a  certain  expence  and  calamity  bot)i  at  home 
and  in  India,  and  had  not  for  its  object  any  thing  that 
could  justiiy  the  policy,  justice,  or  expedience  of  it.  He 
never  had  said  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  the 
jiuthor  of  it;  for  he  had  no  pretensions  to  say  so,  when  he 
took  such  pains  to  disclaim  it;  nor  had  he  ever  given  his 
opinion  on  the  amount  of  the  expences  which  might  be  in- 
curred by  that  war. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  great  pains 
to  convince  the  committee  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed 
of  the  expence  by  the  estimate  on  the  table ;  and  at  the  same 
time^  in  a  very  curious  manner,  he  had  argued  as  if  he  wished 
them  to  believe  that  the  expences  hitherto  incurred  did  not 
exceed  that  estimate.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  believed  the  fact  to 
be  quite  otherwise,  and  that  the  expence  already  far  exceeded 
the  estimate ;  a  matter  that,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
ought  be  afterwards  discussed.  He  believed  that  the  expence 
would  certunly  amount  to  five  or  six  millions  at  least.  .  From 
all  that  could  be  made  out,  from  what  official  information 
thqr  had  received,  from  common  report,  and  from  the  latest 
letters  from  Madras,  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  would 
be  much  greater,  and  the  event  of  the  war  very  uncertain. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded  to  his  opinions, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  respecting  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
India,  arising  from  the  arrears  and  other  charges  after  the  last 
war  in  that  country,  and  had  stated  that  those  arrears  had 
&r  e^xceeded  even  what  his  (Mr.  Fox's)  own  opinion  had 
reckoned  them  at,  and  that  the  total  debt  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  millions.  Now,  with  this  before  their  eyes,  would 
any  person  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  arrears  and  debts 
would  not  increase  after  this  war,  even  when  it  was  concluded, 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  they  did  before?  If  they  could  say  so, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  supposition  their 
opinions  were  founded.  In  short,  this  estimate,  when  all  the 
authority  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  give 
it  was  added  to  it,  seemed  by  his  own  account,  to  be  worth 
nothing,  as  a  guidance  to  the  committee,  or  from  which 
they  could  form  any  guess  of  the  probable  expence; 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  To  be 
sure  he  could  not;  but  if  any  reliance  was  to  be  had  <m 
the  argument  wbidi  the  right  honourable  gentleman  bad 

13 
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used  thcmchoiit  the  whole  of  the  dii^cussrloiis  on  this  Indiaft . 
war,  certainly  the  committee  had  reason  to  es^iectthat^uccess 
would  be  the  result  of  it;  and  if  they  thought  this  was  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  real  sentiments,  they  no  doubt 
would  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  his  opinion  was  wcil 
grounded.      Much  stress  haa   been  laid   upon  the  manner' 
in  which  the  events   that   had   already  happened  in  Indidy' 
were  represented  in  this  country;   and  it  hud   been   satd^- 
that  both  in-  their  nature  and  consequences  they  had  heen^ 
much  exaggerated.     But  if  this  was  the  c^e,  he  would  a4c»' 
what  ^eps  ministers  had  taken  to  convince  the  public  that 
tlie  &cts  were  otherwise  than  what  common  report  stated 
them  to  be  ?  On  the  contrary,  irom  their  total  suppression  of 
all  official  communication,  and  their  sitence  with  regard  to 
the  dispatches  they  had  received,  might  it  not  be  inferred, 
that  their  own  opinion  of  the  informati^m  was  worse  than  the^ 
statement  whioh  the  public  had  ccMild  lead  theni  to  form; 
when  it  seemed  they  dared  not  publish  the  accounts  which 
they  had  received? 

Mr.  Fox  again  stated,  that  he  had  not  given,  nor  coidd  he 
give,  a  direct  opinion  of  what  might  be  the  prc^ble  ex- 
penc^  of  the  war;  but  he  could  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
impropriety  and  the  injustice  of  the  object  of  it;  which' he  ^ 
unden^x>od  to  be  that  of  extirpating  Tippoo  Sultan.     He^ 
however,  trusted  that  we  should,  by  some  kind  of  peace  or^ 
other,  and  by  not  accomplishing  that  oliject,  save  from  di»>'^ 
grace  aiid  infamy  the  British  character  in  India.     He  covld' 
not  prophecy  any  more  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman; 
but  he  did  believe  that  we  shouM  be  mistaken  in  all  our ' 
hopes  of  success,  mistaken  in  all  our  designs   and   pursuits 
against  Tippoo,   and  finally   mistaken   in  our   attempts  to 
drive  him  from  the  Mysore  country.    Events,  that  had  al- . 
ready  happened,  justified  these  assertions,    and  we    were' 
daily,  hearing  something  or'  other  which  tended  to  corro- . 
borate  '  them.      Mr.  Fox  paid  many    compliments  to  the . 
Britii^  army  now  in  India,  and  was  convinced,  he  said,  of 
tl^ir  exertions.     They  possessed  military  ardour,  great  pro- 
fes»onal  skill,  and .  conspicuous  gallantry.     Highly,  however, , 
as  he  rated  the  character  of  the  British  forces,  we  had  no 
reason  to  think  contemptuously  of  our  adversary ;  every  fredhi 
account  only  tended  to  confirm  us  in  a  contrary  opinion.  He 
would  therefinre  insist,  that  the  best  news  that  this  country . 
coidd  receive  froin  India  would  be,  that  peace  was  concluded; 
and.  when  he  said  this,  he  sfaoidd  be  a^ed,  What  kind  of 
peace  would  you  wish?  To  this  he  would  answer,  any  kind' 
of  peaces  without  addition   of  territory,  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  was  not  dishonourable  to  the  country.     The 
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ffiittg  to  w«r  for  iSmb  acquiation  or  exteosion  of  territory,  he. 
wouU  always  reprobate  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  If  we  per- 
sisted in  the  war,  or  he  might  say,  even  procured  an  imme^ 
diale  peace,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  war  we 
hadengaced  in?  Why,  the  certainty  of  having  our  military 
feree  in  bdia  weakened  and  diminished;  our  revenues,  both 
there  and  at  home,  drained  and  exhausted;  and  our  name 
and  character,  as  a  great  nation,  disgraced  and  lowered  in 
the  c^inion  of  the  world  at  huge*  As  to  the  authoi^  of 
t^  war,  whatever  disgrace  they  might  meet  with,  it  was  not 
bis  business  to  point  them  out;  nor  could  he  say  whether 
it  ori(pnated  with  the  government  in  India,  or  the  board  of 
controul.  He  bdieved,  however,  the  general  opinion  in  this 
country  was,  that  it  was  commenced  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  home.  In  defaiding  himself  from  any  blame  on  thij» 
^KMnt^  the  riffht  hcouMirable  gentleman  had  said,  who  ooukl 
suppose  diat  ne,  or  those  he  acted  with,  could  wish  for  a  war  ? 
Btit  what  was  this  sort  of  argument,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  bat 
the  old  exculpation  of  every  minister,  and  his  general  delence. 
when  his  conduct  was  cdled  in  question  ? 

Mr.  Fox  came  next  to  the  general  state  of  our  finances  in 
India,  and  the  flourisbinff  condition  of  it,  which  had  been 
exi[)atiated  upon  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He  was 
extremely  glad  to  hear  it  was  so,  and  would  be  more  so^ 
when  he  saw  and  knew  it  to  be,  as  described  that  night ;  but 
he  must  own,  that  what  occurred  the  other  day,  when  the 
fiaanoe  rqport  of  1786,  aiid  that  of  IJ91,  were  under  their 
-conaideratioii,  staggered  his  fidth  a  good  deal  with  r^ard  to 
all  reports  of  that  nature;  and  he  cautioned  the  committee 
not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  their  hopes  or  expectations.  Let 
them  consider,  that  the  India  debt  now  amounted  to  sixteen 
millions  starling,  to  which  we  were  to  add  the  80Q9000L  in 
the  estimate  upon  the  taUe,  and  then  say,  whether,  in  the 
psesent  appeanmce  of  circumstanoes,  there  were  stronff 
gfounds  m  sai^ine  proa^iects.  Notwithstanding  all  he  had 
said  against  the  measures  which  seemed  to  prvml.  in  the 
system  cf  government  in  India  ^^notwithstandmg  the  in^ 
justice  and  napolicy  of  the  war  now  carrying  on  in  India — 
notwidistandiBg  tne  impoverishing  calamitous,  and  dis* 
gracefiil  ccmsequences  that  must  attend  the  continuance  of  it 
-— notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  the  expenoe,  and  the  inn 
proliahiHty  cvf  advuntage  accruing  to&  this  ooantry^fioBi  il — 
still  Mn  Fox  said,  hft  would  ckm  with  the  rifffat  hmoonlde 
fliantlemaDt  if  he  ooidd  maifce  good  what  he  had  conchidBd 
fiia  neaeh  with-^narad|y^  that  the  East  India  Caaipuxy 
wioiila  never  i^gain  reqnmsi  assistance  from  thia  oonffArf^ 
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Mr.  Thomas   Grenviu^'s    Motion    sor  an    Adorss^ 
.  ADVISING  His  Majesty  to  decune  any  Interference 
jN  THE.  War  between  Russia  and  the  Por^e. 

May  2j;, 

THIS  day  Mr.  Thomas  GrenviMe  concluded  an  able  speech 
with  moviag,  '^  Than  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  to  offer  to  his  majesty's  most  graeioust  coosideratiott 
that  counsel  and  advice,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  conmions  te 
communicate  to  the  throne  in  every  important  juncture  of  public 
affairs:  To  represent  to  his  maiesty,  that  the  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and  war,  being  in  like  manner  as  all  the  other  royal 
prerogatives,  vested  in  his  majesty  in  trust  for  the  advantage  and^ 
benefit  of  his  people,  this  House  does  conceive  the  beneficial' 
exercise  oi  that  prarogalive  to  be  most  constitutionally  and  ef- 
fectually prwKioted  by  the  advice  of  hig  fiikliful  corasnoas  in  trnt-^ 
liament  aasembled:  that  his  majesty's  &ithfal  commoiis»  ever  zealous 
to  assist  him  in  maintaining  the  true  di^ty  of  his  crown,  Vf 
enabling  him  to  provide  for  the  real  security  and  happiness  <^  his 
people,  i&nd  themselves  compelled  at  this  juncture  to  express  their 
anxious  solicitude,  that  interests  of  such  important  concern  may  not 
be  unadvisedly  committed  to  the  chances  and  calamities  of  a  bur- 
densome war:  To  recommend  to  his  majesty's  most  setious  attention 
the  important  advantages  which  the  trade  and  manu&ctures  of  this 
country  d^ve  from  their  friendly  and  commercial  intercourto  with 
Russia,  and  the  heavy  loss  which  wovdd  be  sustained  by  any  inter** 
ruptjon  given  to  it ;  To  submit  to  his  majesty^  Uiat  no  arraagenieBt . 
respecting  Oczakow  and  its  district  does  appear  to  this  House  to  be 
capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  this, 
country;  or  to  justify  Great  Britain  in  any  hostile  interference  be* 
tween  Kussia  and  the  Porte :  To  express  our  reliance  upon  his 
majcj^ty's  wisdom  and  justice,  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
this  dountry  now  enjoys,  shall  not  be  mterrupted  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  any  increase  of  territoiv  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Fruasia :  Lastly,  to  rc^esent  to  his  mi^tv  <lmt  under  tlie  many 
burdens  wUch  this  country  has  very  recently  voted  in  addkion  S# 
those  before  imnosed  on  their  constituents,  they  should  neitiier 
disdiarge  their  duty  to  his  m^esty  nor  to  the  pid}lic9  if  they  did 
not  use  their  best  endeavours  to  assure  the  continuance  (»  the 
blessings  of  peace,  hy  offering  to  his  majesty  their  humble  and 
earnest  advice,  ijiat  his  majesty,  in  his  wisdom  and  paternal  af- 
fection to  his  people,  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  decline  all 
hoc^Seittteribrence  upon  the  subject  of  the  foitress  and /district  of 
OezaJiow^  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  any  fiirther  acquisitions 
t^  $ib0  domiikionB  of  m^  kkg  of  Pmiaaia."  The  motion  ym^ 
seconded  by  Mr.  Pelham,.  and  siqpported  by  Mr*  Pewys,  Major 
Maitland,  Sir  W.  Milner»  aad  Mr^  Fox.  It  was  ^posed  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Moptagu,  who  saw  no  reasoa  ta  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence froxA  ministers.    It  had  becomoy  be  tuAif  a  practice  on  t]ie^ 
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Other  side  of  the  House,  this  session,  to  bring  on,  day  after  day, 
and  provoke  the  discussion  of,  questions  concerning  prerogative ; 
a  practice  which  he  thought  exceedingly  improper;  for  which 
reason  he  always  had,  and  always  should  oppose  them. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  just  as  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question.  He  said,  that  as  be  saw  it  to  be  the  determination, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
House,  that  the  motion  should  go  to  the  question,  without  a 
single  word  of  explanation  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  he 
rose  to  remind  diem,  that  since  it  was,  probably,  the  last  time 
this  session  of  their  exercising  their  duty  as  members  of  par- 
liament on  that  important  subject,  they  ought  to  endeavour 
at  least  to  enable  themselves  to  give  those  from  whom  the 
money  was  to  come,  some  satis&ctory  account  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  expence,  namely,  the  armament  against  Russia, 
The  House  could  not  but  have  observed  the  ability  with 
which  bis  honourable  friend  had  opened  the  adilress  then 
moved,  and  the.  little  or  no  argument  that  had  been  opposed 
to  it  from  the  other  side  oi  the  House.  His  honourable 
friend  had  stated  the  perfect  and  complete  theorjr  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  arguments  he  had  adduced  on  the  subject 
of  confidence  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  were  clearly 
founded  on  the  best  practice  of  that  constitution.  Mr.  Fox 
said,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  constitution  that  he  admired, 
and  always  held  up  as  the  fit  object  of  admiration,  and  in 
cpnformity  to^that,  he  governed  and  guided  his  own  practice. 
The  doctrines  his  honourable  friend  had  laid  dov^,  had  been 
so  clearly  constitutional,  that  he  defied  any  man  living  to  con- 
trovert any  one  of  them*  The  House  had  passed,  as  his 
faopourable  friend  had  stated  it,  an  unlimited  vote  of  con- 
fidence ;  but,  was  their  confidence  never  to  have  an  end,  or 
were  they  never  to  have  any  satisfaction  given  them  reject- 
ing the  object  of  the  armament  ?  Mr.  Fox  admitted  thai 
when  the  right  honourable  the  cbancellpr  of  the  exchequer 
fi^st  brought  down  his  majesty's  message,  he  had  fairly  stated 
that  he  wouU  not  flatter  them  so  &r  as  not  to  tell  them,  that 
by  voting  the  address  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  pro- 
bable risque  of  a  war.  But  did  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man now  mean  to  hold  the  same  language?  Would  he  do 
so,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  manu&cturing  town  in 
the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country? 

He  was  aware,  Mr.  Fox  said,  notwithstanding  w 
much  had  been  urged  for  the  address  then  moved,  aad  so 
h'fetle  had  been  advaoced  against  it,  that,  like  the  former 
motions  on  the  same  sulyect,  it  would  be  decided  against,  by 
a  majoritv  of  that  House.  He  would  tell  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman^  however,  why  he  had  that  majority.    It  was, 
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because  they  believed,  though  the  right  honourable  gentlerhab 
had  never  told  them- so,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  Tliat 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  Mr.  Fox  said,  was  clear  and 
evident,  as  he  would  prove  to  the  House  from  circumstances. 
They  would  recollect,  that  the  Russian  merchants  had  waited 
on  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  desired  to  know  if 
his  majestjr^s  ministers  could  give  them  any  information 
whether  there  would  be  »  war  with  Russia  or  not  ?  His  grace 
had  given  them  for  r^ply,  "  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
so  circumstanced,  that  it  was  imj)ossible  for  them  at  that  time 
to  giv.e  the  merchants  any  answer."  The  House* would  also 
recollect,  that  the  Russian  merchants  had  since  waited  on 
\LordGrenville,  and  had  received  a  message,  which  though 
it  did  not  formally  state  itself  to  be  a  ministerial  message, 
clearly  was  so.  In  that  message,  the  merchants  were  told, 
that  diey  might  safely  navigate  to  the  Baltic  till  the  beginning 
<rf  Jttly.  Now;  he  wished  to  know  why  Lord  Grenville  was 
more  fit  to  give  that  answer  to  the  merchants  than  the  Dukls 
c£  Leeds?  Besides,  if  dates  were  referred  to,  the  House 
would  see  that  between  the  answer  given  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  the  former  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  there  could 
urot  have  occurred  any  thing  that  was  not  known' at  (he'  time 
of  that  answer.  Mr.  Fox  laid  great  stress  on  tliis,  and  said 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  master  of  his  own  honour, 
Imt  h^  asked,  'if  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  honourable  gen«»« 
.tleiban  who  made  the  motion,  if  it  was  not  his  own  duty^ 
BXiid  'the  doty  of  every  man  in  that  House,  to  feel  for  the 
hondtlr  of  the  country?  The  majority  he  well  knew  reasoned 
in  4^is  way, — ^«  the  minister  has  never  told  us  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  go  to  war,  but  we  know  him  to  be  so  good  and 
•esKcellent  a  minister,  that  he  will  not  go  to  war,  although  he 
B/Beds  to  have  such  an  intention."  Was  it,  Mr.  Fox  desired 
to 'know,'  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  to  arm  for  a  negoci^ 
sition,  which  was  to  end  in  concession  and  humiliation  ?  If 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  go  to  war^ 
why  did  the  armament  go  on  at  all,  but  for  the  mere  pm-posre^ 
as  die  minister  thought,  of  enabling  him»to  yield  with  some 
degree  of  dignity,  but,  as  he  thought,  with  additional  shame 
and  disgrace  .r^  •  Ministers,  he  contended,  after  proving  them- 
^ves  bullied,  had  relinquished  objects  wbfch  they  might 
have  commanded,  and  lost  opportunities  which  they  might 
have  improved.  They  ought  not,  he  said,  to  continue  the 
expences  of  an  armament,  when  every  object  of  it  was  dead 
and  gone. 

It  was,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  doctrine  of  the  moment  to  hbld 
the  prerogative  high,  and  to  contend,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  declare  war  and  makfe 
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pence.     Under  the  sanctioii,  therefore,  of  this  pferogttdve, 
urhile  parliament  was  prorogued,  ^d  they  were  sent  about 

'their  business,  the  minister  might  pkinee  the  country  into  a 
ruinous  and  destructive  war.  The  minister  had  changed  his 
snind  onoe,  and  what  security  had  they,  that  he  wovid  not 
dbange  his  mind  again  ?  Was  it  any  tatisiaction  to  tell  them, 
that  ministers  had  a  claim  upon  their  confidence  and  they 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  because  parliament  must,  in  case 
of  a  war,  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  Aey 
might  refuse  the  supplies?  Could  they,  or  dared  the^  ?  Mr. 
Fox  asked.  He  would  maintain,  that  they  neither  could  nor 
dared  refuse  the  supplies.  What,  when  they  found  the. 
country  ensaged  in  a  war,  and  its  honour  committed?  Un- 
doubtedly Ukej  must  furnish  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
war,  and  then  they  were  reduced  to  that  miserable  espedient 
•^  die  remedy  of  responsibility  and  punishment !  Tlu^t  tU^ 
might  be  a  compensation  in  some  cases  he  admitted,  bat 
would  it  be  any  compensation  to  an  injured  people  ?  Did  the 
peofde  not  know,  that  if  parliament  liad  not  been  sitting  at 
die  time  tdl  these  consequences  might  have  .ha{^>ened? 
Parliament  being  sitting  had  saved  the  minister,  thoiigh  that 
was  a  very  small  consideration.  Indeed,  parliament  bang 
sitting,  had  more  than  once,  he  believed,  saved  the  country. 

Mr.  Fox  here  considered  the  case  in  both  points  of  view; 
namely,  whether  the  minister  had  changed  his  mind  and  did 
not  go  to  war,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  pursued  hia  ormnal 
intendon  and  did  go  to  war ;  and  contended  that,  take  it  widk 
way  they  would,  the  consequences  would  be  mischievous  md ' 
disgraceful.  He  would,  he  said,  take  the  best  alternative^ 
and  suppose  the  right  hcmourable  gendeman's  mind  to  be 
changed.  In  that  case,  when  they  wait  back  to  their  en- 
sdtuents  in  the  country,  how  were  diey  to  answer  for  the 
expences  they  had  put  them  to?    Their  constituents  would 

"ask,  what  did  you  arm  for?  Would  they  say,  to  make  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey?  Or  would  they  more  truly  say, 
to  give  Dantzic  and  Thorn  to  Prussia,  two  places,  of  die 
independence  anc^liberty  of  which  th^  were  the  avowed 
guarantees?  Or  .would  they  say,  we  armed-  to  inmt  oa 
Oczakow  being  mtored  to  the  Turks?  Mr.  Fox  declared, 
diat  when  the  real  causes  of  our  arming  came  to  be  known^ 
we  should  appear  in  the  character  of  avowed  bullies^  and 
become  the  Imighing-stodc  of  all  Europe.  He  commented 
on  the  absurdity  of  our  forcing  our  interference,  as  nego- 
ciators,  upon  Russia,  and  insistmg  that  she  should  give  up 
Oczakow,  and  all  the  deserts  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Porte. 
He  said^  take  die  case  the  other  way,  and  suppose  t]^  the 

j^ll^  hanouraUe  gffllfcman  had  not  changed  hb  mind,  it 
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would  then  be  ten  tioiai  worse.  After  cnUiiig  ofmi  die  mU 
'  jQister  to  make  out  a  story  for  them,  and  to  furnish  them  witli 
some  plausihle  reason  to  assign  for  their  conduct,  he  declared 
if  he  were  to  assign  without  doors  the  reasons*  and  the  only 
.  reasons  which  he  had  heard  from  the  minister's  fri^uls,  tor 
our  having  armed, .  and  one  of  those  friends  were  to  hear  him 
stating  dmse  oreasons  to  his  ecmstituents,  he  should  not.be 
surprised  if  that  friend  ol  the  minister  were  to  say,  *'  Take 
care  of  Mr*  Fox,  he  is  deceiving  you*  The  minister  does 
not  mean  to  go  to  war  at  all/'  He  asked,  if  the  secret,  that 
we  were  not  gmag  to  war,  had  got  out  her^  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  think  that  they  would  Hot  soon  know 
it  at  Petersburgh  ?  It  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  us,  he  said* 
that  we  should  set,  up  for  the  character  of  the  peace-makars 
of  Europe;  He  asked,  were  we  yet  acquitted  of  having 
occasioned  the  very  war  to  which  we  pretended  to  put  an 
end  ?  Rqwrt  charged  us  with  the  fiict  Repcni;  also  imputed 
to  us  the  drawing  Sweden  into  the  last  war ;  and  the  grief 
we  eiq>res8ed  when  Sweden  made  peaoie  with  the  empress 
without  us,  rather  served  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  Nor  were 
we  ^together  free  from  its  being  thought  that  the  late  dis- 
turbances in  the  Netherlands  were  owing^  in  a  great  measure 
to  our  intrigues.  While,  therefore,  we  assumed  the  ch»- 
raeter  of  peace^makers,  we  stood  i^arged  widi  having  em^- 
fasroilfld  eU  Europe*  Would  die  ki^g's  mlRistciv  he  asked» 
deoy,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mterference^  peace  woidd 
have  been  established  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  long 
Ego?.  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  what  he  termed  the  new  doctrini^ 
that  out  of  eveiy  defensive  treaty  grew  a  defauive  system^ 
which  gave  us  a  power  to  attack  any  cme  of  our  allies.  Per- 
petual interference,  he  said,  would,  in  that  case^  oocasioa 
perpetual  war.  He  spoke  of  the  degree  of  power  that  the 
loaere  acttdent  of  the  present  situation  of  Fnuice  had  given 
119,  and  declared,  that  had  we  used  it  rightly,  we  nd^t  have 
dcme  am  thing.  Such  a  situation  had  never  befbr^  he  said, 
orcurreci,  and  ought  to  have  been  wisely  used.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  or  any  of  die  most  glorious  periods  of  our 
history,  no  such  situation  had  occurred,  nor  any  like  it.  If 
it  had,  what  a  use  would  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  or  Lord 
Godolphin  have  made  of  it !  It  was,  he  decUred,  the  mere 
^eoi  of  chance  that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  make  our^ 
sdves  so  potent     We  might  say  with  the  poet, 

—  Quod  optanti  Diviim  promittere  nemo 
Auderety  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro. 

What  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  or  any  of  the  first  ministem  of 
any  age  or  tim^  would  have  given  any  thing  to  po«wi%  llm 
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•right  honourable  gentlefnan  had  totally  thrown  away.  The 
Tight  honourable  gentleman  had  put  himself,  and  not  himself 
only,  but  his  country,  in  such  a  situation,  as  whole  years  of 
moderation  and  pacific  measures  were  necessary  to  wipe  away, 
and  would  scarcely  retrieve. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  House  divided. 

Tellers.  Tellers, 

V*.**,   JSir  JamesErskiael    ^,^       ^r^^o  (Mr.  Steele    )   ^^q 

Ye^^   1  Mr.  M.  a.  Taylor  i   "4— Noes  1^^.  Adams,  }  ^^^^ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


.  Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  an  Addrei^s,  imploring  hi« 
Majesty  not  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  without 
communicating  some  distinct  information  relative 
TO  the-Cause  of  the  present  Armament. 

June  2. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Grey  moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  to  express  the  deejp  concern  his  faithiul 
.commons  felt  at  being  c^led  upon  for  a  promise  to  make  good  the 
expence  of  new  preparations  for  war,  after  having  been  so  recently 
obliged  to  impose  on  their  constituents  additionsd  taxes  on  account 
of  the  late  armament  in  Spain :  Humbly  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  his  majesty's  most  gra- 
cious message,  his  faithful  commons  acted  on  a  firm  reliance  that 
his  majesty's  paternal  care  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people 
would  not  suffer  him,  by  a  causeless  interference  in  the  disputes  of 
other  couiitries,  to  endanger  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this : 
That  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  particular  circumstances  whid 
had  induced  his  majesty  to  arm,  and  a  promise  of  suppo^  was  giveo 
as  indefinite  as  the  object  for  which  it  was  demanded:  That  siace 
that  period  two  months  have  elapsed ;  the  preparations  for  war 
.are  still  continued — the  expence,  for  which  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons  must  hereafter  provide,  is  daily.increasing-r-no  informa- 
tion as  to  its  cause  or  object  has  yet  been  given ;  and  if  parliament 
*  should  now  be  prorogued,  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  will  be 
placed  in  the  disagreeable,  and  hitherto  unprecedented  situation, 
of  retuhiing  to  their  constituents,  after  havmg,  by  a  vote  of  this 
House,  «ubjected*them  to  new  burdens,  the  extent  of  which  they 
cannot  limit,  and  the  justice  or  necessity  of  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain :  For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  may  suggest,  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  humbly  im* 
pipre  his  majesty  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  till  his  majesty 
jhall  Mve  it Jn  his  power  to  communicate  to  them  some  distinct 
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information  relative  to  the  canse  of  the  present  armament;  in 
order  that,  if  actual  hostilities  should  take  place,  and  it  should 
be  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  incur  any  farther  expence,  his 
faithful  commons  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
hitherto  undisputed  privilege,  and  discharging  their  most  im- 
portant duty,  in  considering  the  extent  and  propriety  of  the  same; 
as  well  as  of  assisting  his  majesty  by  their  advice,  to  form  a  just 
judgmwit  both  as  to  the  expediency  of  past  measures,  and  the 
policy  of  future  councils :  "And  they  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure 
his  majesty,  that  they  will  cheerfully  forego  the  private  benefits 
and  comforts  of  an  earl}^  recess  to  falfil  a  duty  highly  necessiury 
to  the  public  satisfaction,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
policy,  if  not  to  the  salvation,  of  the  state.**— .Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Shendan  both  rose  to  second  the  motion.  It  was  first  opposed  by 
Mr.  Bragge»  who  observed,  that  the  honourable  mover  thoueht  that 
the  House  was  indefinitely  pledged  to  support  a  war ;  so  rar  from 
it,  the  vote  the  House  had  given,  when  they  sent  up  an  address  in 
answer  to  the  message,  was  to  enable  his  majesty  to  ann.  They 
kdU  had  the  purse  in  their  hands,  as  no  money  had  yet  been  voted 
for  a  war.  When  he  looked  bsick  upon  the  conduct  of  the  chan- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  saw  how  he  had  conducted,  himself,  and 
that  he  had  obtained,  even  from  his  adversary,  a  confession  that 
he  was  a  fortunate  minister,  his  friends  had  a  fair  right  to  impute 
that  to  his  wisdom,  his  integrity,  and  his  abilities,  which  his  ene- 
mies ascribed  merely  to  his  good  fortune.  The  House,  he  said, 
were  bound  in  consistency  to  reject  the  present  motion, — Mr. 
Whitbread,  since  he  saw  the  minister  was  determined  to  persist  in 
his  contemptuous  silence,  said  he  should  thaifk  his  honourable  friend 
for  having  brought  forward  his  motion,  which  afforded  him  an^op^ 
portiinity  of  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  poli- 
tical Procrustes  of  the  times,  who  fitted  his  patients  to  the  size  of 
his  bed,  and  not  his. bed  to  the  size  of  his  patients,  but  lopped  off  or 
added  just  as  suited  his  own  purpose.  If  he  were  in  a  situation, 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  never  should  be  found  in,  namely, 
that  of  having  given  the  present  minister  his  confidence,  and  upon 
parliament  being  prorogued,  his  constituents  should  ask  him  what 
wa^'the  object  and  extent  of  the  vote  he  had  in  their  name  given, 
he  desired  to  know  what  answer  he  could  make?  If  he  said,  he 
TesBj  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  would  not  his  constituents  say, 
did  you  vote  without  knowing  for  what?  did  you  not  ask  the  mi- 
nister the  question  ?  did  you  sleep  upon  the  post  we  put  you  upon 
to  watch  over  and  guard  our  interests  ?  Then  would  they  say,  we 
must  pronounce  you  unfit  to  be  any  longer  our  representative, 
since  you  are  either  ignorant  or  corrupt. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  opposed  the  motion.  He  reminded  the  House, 
that  the  minister  had  said,  he  should  think  it  his  duty,  before  hos*. 
tifities  commenced,  to  lay  before  the  House  distfaictly  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  that  hostility* 
The  answer  to  this  was  niotion  afler  motion,  upon  which  the  House 
had  severally  voted  in  favour  of  the  minister,  and  surely  there  was 
a  time  when  the  question  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  An  honourable 
gentleman,  Sir  Elijah  observed,  had  asked  what  he  was  to  tell  his 
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constituents,  when  they  enquired  for  what  his  vote  had  Jbeen  gwn  ? 
That  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  tell  hig  constituents  the  truth ; 
that  it  was  to  enable  his  majesty  to  arm  in  order  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  negociate ;  but,  that  if  war  should  be  necessary,  the  House 
would  know  the  grounds  of  it  before  hostilities  commenced. — 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  so  oflen  per. 
Bonally  alluded  to,  and  espeoally  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  uat  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  being  perfectly  understood*  He  had  undoubtedly  stated,  that 
by  the  vote  which  the  House  had  come  to  upon  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage, they  had  not  pledged  themselves  to  support  a  war,  should  the 
negociation  end  in  nostuities ;  but  if  that  should  unfortunately  be 
the  case^  that  whenever  gentlemen  were  called  upon  to  vote  either 
money  or  approbation,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to  state^ 
and  to  state  distinctly,  what  the  grounds  and  occasion  of  those 
hostilities  were* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  rise*  wliile.tfae 
right  honourable  gentleman's  words  were  finesh  in  liie  me- 
mory  of  the  House,  and  to  catt  the  attention  of  gentleincn 
to  the  wide  and  essential  diflerence  between  the  statement  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  that  of  his  honotrrable 
and  learned  friend  (Sir  Elijah  Iropey).     When  the  latter  had 
concluded,  he  was  ready  to  get  up  and  entreat  his  honourable 
fiiend  to  withdraw  his  address,  if  gentlemen  on  die  other  side 
would  adhere  to  what  the  h(HiourabIe  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  which  was,  that  parliament  were  not  plowed  by  any 
vote  to  agree  to  a  war,  and  that  before  hostilities  commenced, 
the  minister  must  lay  before  them  the  grounds  for  going  to 
war;  in  that  case,  all  he  would  have  asked,  instead  of  the 
address,  would  have  been  a  resolution,  that  the  minister  could 
not  go  to  war  without  giving  previous  notice  to  that  House. 
However,'  it  was  better  as  it  happened,  that  he  had  given 
way  to  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
who  had  statra  the  matter  in  a  very  difierent  light.     For  he 
had  said)  that  we  had  already  voted  an  armed  negotiation; 
bnt  should  that  negotiation  unfortan^itely  end  in  wlir,  when 
he  came  to  ask  supplies  for  the  expence  of  that  war,  he 
should  think  it  his  du^  to  lay  the  grounds  of  that  war  brfore 
the  House;  so  that  in  place  of  parliament  having  previous 
notice,  and  its  being  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  war,  diould 
they  disapprove  -of  it,  which  he  was  sure  they  must,  they 
were  to  be  pronged  upon  the  eve  of  its  commencement, 
and  when  called  together  six  months  afterwards,  would  have  to 
defray  the  heavy  expence  of  carrying  it  on  all  that  time ;  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  after  it  was  incurred.     Now, 
he  would  state,  Mr.  Fox  said,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  that 
this  war,  which  must  be  disapproved  of,  had  been  going  on 
during  tfie  time  they  were  absent;  a  great  increase  of  the 
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army,  nav^^  and  supplies,  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary,  must 
be  cslled  tor;  he  would  therefore  ask,  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  rational  to  stop  the  calamity  in  the  outset,  than  to 
come  to  parliament  for  advice  or  assistance,  after  not  only 
this  country,  but  many  other  powers,  might  be  entangled  in 
a  ruinous  and  expensive  war  r  The  first  was  most  likely  to 
aecure  the  peace  and  happiness,  the  othar  the  certain  way  U> 
fi|iill  the  blood  and  waste  the  treasure  of  the  country.  His 
cottstituants,  he  said,  were  not  fiu:  o£P,  and  their  sense  might 
be  soon  known.  But  , on  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  was 
much  boasted,  that  the  address  to  liis  majesty  was  moved  by 
the  representative  of  a  great  county,  and  seconded  by  the 
repfesentative  of  a  rich  and  populous  city.  And  what,  he 
-would  ask,  could  any  of  them  say  to  theh:  constituents  ?  \V!hy, 
that  they  had  voted  for  a  foolish  armament,  they  knew  not 
wb3^  and  had  voted  awav  large  sums  of  their  money  with- 
out IwQwiiur  wheii^Mrei  AU  this,  however,  must  be  done 
ftovn  confidbnce  in  the  ministry  and  a  delicacy  about  in^ 
ter&rii^  with  liie  kii^s  prerogative ;~  for,  upon  a  strange 
OQQStruc^on  of  prerogstive^  mey  were  not  to  interfere  to 
prev^itan  ui^ust  war,  but  when  ministers  came  to  ask  mo- 
jiey  for  the  expence  of  it,  they  were  to  lay  the  grounds  of 
the  war  before  the  Houses— a  very  great  satisfaction  to  be 
sure;  -r- but  he  feared  that  would  be  but  cold  comfort  to  their 
constituents.  It  had  been  said,  that  we  were  to  arm,  (but 
not  to  go  to  war,}  from  confidence.  This  was  a  difierent 
question :  but  the  iair  state  of  the  business,  he  said,  was,  that 
while  they  gave  confidence  to  ministers,  they  were  to  remain 
in  town;  and  when  it  was  their  duty  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
ministers  and  Uie  interests  of  their  constituents,  they  were 
to  be  dispersed  over  the  country;  so  that  when  they  were  to 
confide,  which  they  might  .as  well  do  in  their  houses  in  the 
country,  tJbey  were  tooepra^nt;  and  when,  they  ought  to 
watch,  they  were  to  be  absent  I  And  supposing  when  they 
were  called  tpgether  in  November,  they  should  find,  that 
while  parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  country  had  been  plunged 
into  war»  and  an  accumulated  load  of  expence  had  been 
hesfied  upon  their  constituents  without  their  approbation, 
consent,  or  knowledge^  —  why,  terrible  and  destructive  as 
this  prospect  would  be,  all  power  to  prevent  it  would  be  taken 
firom  parliameant  by  the  prore^tion,  and  the  mischiefs  of  this 
rash  and  unprofitable  system  would  be  known  when  too  late 
to  bp  remedied.  For,  assuredly,  peace  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  made,  as  it  was  to  be  broken  1 

At  the  c<Hnmencement  of  this  war,  when  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  parliament  to  enquire  into  and  know  the 
situation   of  the  country,    the  king's   minister^  tells  them, 
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that  they  shall  not  continue  to  sit ;  and,  having  got  so  much 
confidence  for  his  negocration,  till  they  are  to  be  called  upon 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  they  are  not  to  know  why  it  was 
Altered  into;  and  for  this  unparalleled  and  monstrous  con- 
duct of  ministers,  they  shelter  themselves,  as  -  usual,  under 
state  secrecy,  which  they  find  amazingly  useful  upon  all  si- 
milar occasions.     Much   had   been  said   about  consistency, 
and  thp  period  at  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
give  some  explanation,  though  some  gentleman  had  gone  so  hr 
as  to  say  it  might  neter  arise,  particularly  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  given  him  a  speech  for  his  constitu- 
ents, and  had  told  him  to  say  to  them,  that  he  had  voted  from 
confidence  in  the  king's  minister  for  a  negociation,  and  Aat 
the  minister  had  referred  him  to  a  period  when,  perhaps, 
explanation  might  be  given;     Thisj   and  the   king's  prero- 
gative to  involve  the  country  in  a  war,  were  the  two  gddd  rea- 
sons they  were  to  have  for  fdl  the  calamitiesthat  must  attend  it ! 
Upon  such  a  speech  to  their  constituents,  would  they  :not 
have  a  good  right  to  sdy,  —  "  You  are  unworHiy  of  tke  trust 
we  have  reposed  in  you;  you  have  fled  from  your  duty,-  and 
have  risked  our  blood  and  treasure,  and  imposed  fresh  and 
oppressive  taxes  upon  us.'*     For  he  #ould  maintfdn,^  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to-  refiise 
to  pay  the  expences  when  they  met  in  November;  and  there 
was  no  other  way  of  raising  the  money,  but  by  taking  it 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  by  taxes.     In  this  country 
it  had  been  understoodj  that  the  people  could  not  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  given  by  their  representatives  in  par- 
liament; but  this  constitutional  language  was  exploded,  and 
we  were  told  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  because  the  expences 
were  incurred  upon  the  right  of  the  king  and  his  ministers 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war,  without  the  consent  of  par-' 
liament;  which,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  absolutely  denied,  strongly 
as  it  had  been  put  that  night.     It  was  true,  the  king  could 
make  war;  but  could  he  command  a  fleet  or  an  army  without 
the  mutiny  bill?  Could  he  raise  a  shilling  to  pay  them  ?  In 
short,  admit  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  grant  or  withhiold 
the  supplies,  and  give  him  his  great  prerogative,  and  what 
was  it?   But  gentlemen  said,  we  are  not  asking  much ;  trust 
the  king  and  nis  ministers  only  with  a  few  of  your  privileges, 
just  a  small  armament  or  so,  only  to  put  the  nation  to  a 
little  expence  of  blood  and  treasure.     For  his  part,  he  would 
say,  no.     If  you   once  say  A,   you  may  soon  say  B,  and 
therefore,  however  much  he  respected  the  just  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  he  never  would  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the 
people. 
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When  a  prorogation  of  parliament  without  the  advice  of 
parliament,  was  mentioned,  we  were  told, — "  Beware,  you  are 
infringing  upon  the  king's  prerogative,  who  has  the  undoubted 
right  to  dissolve  and  pror(^ue  parliament"  God  forbid  that 
this  House  should  attempt  to  wrest  any  of  the  king's  pre* 
rogatives  from  him;  and  much,  they  were  told,  ought  to 
be  confided  in  the  proper  use  of  it  f  These  might  be  fine 
words,  and  sound  well ;  but  then  came  another  prerogative, 
that  df  involving  the  country  in  a  war  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  which  likewise  must  not  be  interfered  with* 
Wa«i  this  either  a  decent  or  right  way  of  arguing,  or  was  it 
not  the  most  extraordinary  that  could  have  been  used  ?  Were 
we  in  the  situation  w;hich  this  extended  and  novel  idea  of 
prerogative  placed  us,  our  situation  would  be  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  very  worst  sort.  Knowing  all  this, 
then,  what  must  the  country  think  of  the  mysterious  pro- 
ceedings of  the. present  session,  and  more  particular! v  its 
abrupt  and  improper  prorogation,  should  it  take  place  f  If 
an  answer  might  soon  be  expected  from  Russia,  could  there 
be  any  good  reason  for  proroguing  before  that  came?  Should 
the  negociation  terminate  in  hostilities,  there  must  be  an 
increase  of  the  army,  an  increase,  of  the  navy,  and  an  increase, 
in  many  establishments,  which  would  amount  to  very  large 
sums;  and  when  they  met  in  November,  all  this  must  be 
provided  for,  whether  the  cause  of  the  war  was  approved  or 
not.  The  expences,  such  as  stores  laid  in,  and  other  articles, 
were  of  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  for  parliament  to  avoid. 
pa3ring  them,  whatever  the  amount  might  be.  For  all  this 
calamity,  and  all  the  other  bad  efiects  that  must  follow  an 
unjust  and  impolitic  war,  what  was  the  recompense?  It  had 
been  said,  that  ministers  were  responsible'  for  what  they  did. 
Undoubtedly  they  were.  But  what  was  the  punishment  of 
a  minister  ?  It  might  serve  as  an  example,  but  it  could  not 
atone  to  the  country  for  the  ruinous  disasters  that  his  folly, 
ignorance,  or  rashness  had  occasioned. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  lateness  of  the 
season  so  often  mentioned,  when  it  was  known  that  in  preced- 
ing years  they  had  «at  much  later.  But,  perhaps,  it  would, 
be  said,  that  there  were  more  urgent  and  important  causes 
for  it;  that  the  country  was  in  an  uncertain  and  alarming 
situation;  or  that  we  had  muph  to  fear  from  the  situation  of 
other  powers.  With  what  d^ree  of  justice  this  was  to  be 
said^  he  left  to  the  Houfie  to  determine.  This  measure  might 
now  suit  the  minister's  convenience,  by  getting  rid  of  the  par- 
liament, but  it  might  also  ultimately  be  his  rum.  He  seemed 
to  wish  for  an  absolute  power  over  the  House,  fi^om  the  vote 
they  h^  already  given;  which  jxo  nunister  would,  however 
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fond  of  prerogative  hold  long  over  a  parliament  in  that 
country. 

It  bad  been  said^  that  he  had  called  the  right  honoarable 
gentleman  a  ^eat  and  a  fortunate  minister ;  and  then  he  was 
reminded  of  die  auspices  of  Cs^ar  and  other  great  names  of 
antiquity,  as  if  what  he  called  fortunate,  other  men  would 
Call  wise.     He  knew  all  this.     He  knew  that  where  a  series 
of  success  had  followed* the  conduct  of  any  man,  that  which 
his  enemies  might  attribute  to  fortune,  his  friends  would  with 
justice  ascribe  to  wisdom.     But  in  this  sense,  he  had  never 
called  the  right  honourable  gentleman  either  great  or  ft^u- 
nate.     He  had  described  him  as  great  in  situation,  and  great 
in  power,  by  fortunate  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no 
controul,  and  in  producing  which  he  had  no  influence.     The 
revolution  in  France,  for  instance,  he  had  often  described  s»  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance; — as  an  event  by  which  this 
country  was  exalted  to  preeminence  amonf  the  states  of 
Europe,  which  could  not  have  been  attainea  by  any  other 
means.    Would  the  right  honourable  sendeman  or  his  friends 
contend,  Mr.  Fox  asked,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  any  concern  in  bringing  about  that 
revolution  r   That  was,  indeed,  a  fortunate  event  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  country.    Most  unfortunate,  however,  had  been 
the  use  of  it !     Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  advantages 
which  it  presented,  which  even  obtruded  upon  him ;  instead 
of  exhibiting  the  temperance^  the  moderation,  the  disposition 
to  conciliate,  so  conducive  to  the  honour  and  the  interest  of 
a  great  nation ;  he  had  thrown  them  all  away  by  rashness 
and  insolence ;   for  friendship  he  had  procured  enmity,  for 
respect  contempt.    He  had  descended  from  the  high  eleva- 
tion on  which  fortune  had  placed  him,  and  had  reduced  him- 
self to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  temporary  shifts 
and  expedients,  by  what  he  snould  ever  ^consider  as  the  most 
deplorable  incapacity. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  let  his  friends  look  to  the  consequences; 
but  let  them  not,  when  those  consequences  were  too  sensibly 
felt  to  be  disguised,  take  the  reverse  of  their  present  argu- 
ment, and  say,  <<  What  you  call  impolitic  we  call  unfortu- 
nate.'^ He  wished  the  present  question  miffht  be  earned  by 
a  great  majority.  If  it  were  not^  he  wishea  tiie  majority  to 
be  as  respectable  as  possible;  but,  were  there  none  to  vote 
for  it  but  his  honourable  friend  who  moved  it  and  himseli^ 
with  his  honourable  friend  he  should  be  proud  to  divide. 
His  honourable  friend,  it  was  said,  was  put  forward  as  the 
weakest  of  the  party.  Well  mi^t  they  say»  Ea  pede  Her* 
culem !  What  must  be  the  strength  of  mat  party  of  wMdi'his 
honourable  friend  was  the  Wiadcegt  ?   If  t^  question,  in  effect^ 
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had  be^  ftbvsdy  decided,  U  was  far  from  improper  to  renew 
it  in  another  shape;  and  even  where  other  men  had  failed, 
the  strength  of  Jus  honourable  friend  was  such  as  to 
make  it  far  from  a  demerate  experiment.  Of  this  he  was 
sure^  that  his  haaiourabk  friend)  by  bringing  forward  the 
question,  had  merited  the  gratitude  of  postnity,  and  would 
rec^iYe  the  thanks  of  his  constituents  and  his  country.  Tlie 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  minister 
most  sivo  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  the  proper  time.  If 
he  dicT  not  give  that  account,  he  trusted  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  dislike  to  impeach- 
mentSy  would  lend  his  aid  to  impeach  him.  The  system  of 
foreign  politics  which  we  had  {ulopted,  rendered  us  at  once 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  Europe.  It  might  be  truly  and 
emphatically  described  in  the  four  words,  once  applied  by  a 
great  statesmaa  to  the  measures  that  gave  Hrth  to  the  Ame« 
ricon  war — Odhmtm^  detestabile^  imbeciUum^  ca^tucum. 

After  the  motion  had  be^  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  sup* 

ported  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  House  divided, 

TeUers.  Tetters. 

v«*o     f  Mr.  Grey  T^,       t^^^„  C Mr.  Steele        1,^^ 

^*^«    tMr.M.A.Taylor}75— NoEs}^^  J  S^y^    J  170. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Opining  01^ 
THE  Session, 

'  Janiumf  31.  1792. 

PARLIAMENT  was  not  assembled  until  the  jxst  <^  January* 
17929  when  his  majesty  opened  the  session  with  the  follow- 
ing ^»eech : 

^^  My  lords,  and  ^entiemen;  The  many  pro^s  which  you  have 
given  of  your  a&ctionate  attachment  to  my  personr  and  family^ 
leave  me  no  doubt  of  your  participating  in  the  ss^faction  which  I 
derive  from  the  h^i^y  event  of  the  marriage  whidi  has  been  cele- 
i>rated  between  my  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  and.  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  my  eood  brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia:  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  may  expect  your  chearful  concurrence  inenabliM 
ipe  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  their  establishment. — Since  I 
last  met  you  in  parliament,  a  definitive  treaty  has  been  concluded 
tuider  my  mediation  and  that  of  my  allies,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  OUoman  Porte,  on  principles  which  appear  the  best 
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calculated  to  prevent  future  dilutes  between  those  fowen.  Our 
intervention  has  also  been  employed^  with  a  view  to  promote  a  pa- 
cification between  tlie  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  and  con- 
ditions have  been  agreed  upon  between  us  and  the  former  of  those 
~  powers,  which  we  undertook  to  recommend  to  the  Porte,  as  the 
re«establi&hment  of  peace  on  such  terms  appeared  to  be,  under  all 
the  existii^  circumstances,  a  desirable  event  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe.  I  am  in  expectation  of  speedily  receiving  the 
account  of  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  preli- 
minaries having  been  some  time  since  agreed  upon  between  those 
powers. —  I  have  directed  copies  of  the  definitive  treaty  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Porte  to  be  laid  before  you,  as  well  as  such 
papers  as  are  necessary  to  shew  the  terms  of  peace,  which  have 
been  under  discussion  during  the  negociation  with  the  court  of 
Petersburgh. — I  regret  that  I  am  not  yet  enabled  to  inform  you 
of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  India ;  but  the  success  which  has 
already  attended  the  distinguished  bravery  and  exertions  of  the 
officers  and  troops  under  the  able  conduct  of  Lord  ComwaUis, 
affords  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  the  war  may  speedily  be 
brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion. — The  friendly  assurances 
which  I  receive  from  foreign  powers,  and  the  general  state  of  affiiirs 
in  Europe,  appear  to  promise  to  my  subjects  the  continuance  of 
their  present  tranquillity.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  in- 
duced to  think  that  some  immediate  reduction  may  safely  be  made 
in.  our  naval  and  military  establishments ;  and  my  regard  for  the 
interests  of  my  subjects  renders  me  at  all  times  desirous  of  availing 
myself  of  any  favourable  opportunity  to  diminish  the  public  ex- 
pences. 

'<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons;  It  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
give  you  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  extraordinary  expences 
mcurred  m  the  course  of  the  last  year,  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
been  already  defrayed  by  the  grants  of  the  session.  The  state  of  our 
resources  will,  I  trust,  be  found  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
for  tlie  remaining  part  of  these  expences,  as  well  as  for  the  cur- 
rent service  of  the  year,  the  estimates  for  which  I  have  directed  to 
be  laid  before  you. — I  entertain  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  reduc- 
tions, which  may  be  found  practicable  in  t£e  establishments,  and 
the  contmued  increase  of  the  revenue,  will  enable  you,  after  mak-. 
ing  due  provision  for  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  to 
enter  upon  a  system  of  gradually  relieving  my  subiects  from  some 
part  of  the  existing  taxes,  at  the  same  time  giving  additional 
efficacy  to  the  plan  for  the  reduction,  of  the  national  debt,  on  the 
success  of  which  our  future  ease  and  security  essentially  depend; — 
"With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  let  me  also  recommend  it  to 
you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  the  state  of  the  funds  and  of  public  credit  may  render  practica- 
ble and  expedient  towards  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
any  of  the  annuities  which  are  now  redeemable. 

^*  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  The  continued  and  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  internal  situation  of  the  country  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, animate  you  in  the  pursuit  of  every  measure  which  may  be 
conducive  to  the  public  interest.    It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
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tiperate  as  the  strongest  eneoutragemeot  to  a  spk'it'dfUsdrUIiiidbwtty 
amoftgftli  ctasses  of  1117  siibjects,  and  above  all,  most  confirm  aitd 
inerease  their  steady  and  asedous  attachmenc  to  that  constitution 
which  we  have  found  by  long  experience  to  unite  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  liberty  and  order,  and  to  which,  under  the  favour  of 
Providence,  all  our  other  advantages  are  principally  to  be  ascribed/* 
The  usual  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  worn  the  throne  hav- 
ing been  moved  by  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  and  seconded  by  Sir  James 
Murray,  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  by  leaving  out  the 
words,  **  although  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  majesty  i»  not 
3^  enabled  to  inform  us  of  the  termination  of  the  war  m  India,  we 
reflect^  with  just  satisfaction,  on  the  success  which  has  already 
attended  the  distinguishfed  bravery  and  exertions  of  th^  officers 
and  troops  under  die  abl^  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis;  and  we 
rejoice  that  his  majesty  sees  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  th9 
war  inay  be  speedily  brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion ;"  in 
order  to  insert  these  words,  '^  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
procrastinated  war,  and  convinced  that  it  must  be  attended  with 
ahnost  certain  ruin  to  the  finances  of  the  company,  we  cannot 
but  observe,  with  the  utmost  regret,  that  the  prospect  which  his 
majesty  held  out  to  us,  in  his  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throtte» 
at  the  opening  oi  the  hat  session  of  parliament,  has  not  yet  beea 
realiased.  At  the  same  time  gratefiilly  to  acknowledge  his  mi^'esty's 
paternal  care  and  attention  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  hu  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  his  benevolent  wish  for  the  conclusion  of  a  speedy 
and  honourable  peace,"  instead  thereof*  The  amendment  having 
been  opposed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  /' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  expressed  his  regret,  that  after  having 
agreed  in  the  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  opening  of  the 
session  for  so  many  years,  although  during  that  time  he  had 
generally  differed  from  those  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  his  government,  he  should  now  find  himself  obliged 
to  oppose  any  part  of  it,  when  it  contained  so  many  topics,  on 
which  he,  and  c«v6ry  man  who  respected  his  majesty's  personal 
fedings,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  must 
cordially  concur. 

On  the  first  topic,  no  man  could  stand  forward  wkh  more  * 
redidiness  and  sincerity  than  he  did  to  congratulate  his  majesty. 
No  man  conld  participate  more  cordially  in  the  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  derived  from  the  illustrious  connection 
which  the  Duke  of  York  had  formed,  at  once  honourable  to 
himself,  and  auspicious  to  his  country ;  and  he  trusted  thei^ 
would  be  no  difficulty  opposed  to  enabling  his  majesty  to  form 
a  suitable  and  speedy  establishment  for  his  royal  highness  an<) 
his  consort. 

To  several  other  topics  introduced  into  the  address,  he  could 
give  "iiis  warmest  approbation.  The  honourable  gentlemaa 
who*mov'ed  it,  seemed  to  approve,  with  a  degree  of  reluctance^ 
that  pait  of  the  speech  which  i^elated  to  sorne^  reduction  of  our 


lUHTid  and  finlitaiy  fbr^  He  Ip^d  alwwft  beeo  ef  qpuiioD 
tbat  «ich  redttotioQS  ought  haye  bevn  made  at  a  much  euikr 
period;  but  so  little  was  be  diqxMed  to  find  &iilt  with  the  past, 
and  BO  happy  to  ^ppove  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
.  proving,  that  provided  the  reductions  were  at  last  made  in  a 
fair  and  eiFectual  manner,  so  as  to  afford  substantial  relief  to 
the  country,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be  but  a  cold 
.§|wportQr  of  the  measure  in  comparison  with  himsd£ 

The  parts  that  related  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  finances,  must  be  satifi&ctoiy  to 
all  who  had  an  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  the  country;  but  if 
whm  the  accounts  came  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  that  in- 
crease should  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  late  extraordinary  ex- 
pepces,  that  circumstance  would  be  no  justification  of  the 
conduct  by  which  those  expences  were  incurred.  It  was  no 
excuse  for  unnecessary  profusion,  that  the  nation  was  pos- 
i^pssed  of  unexpected  resources;  nor  could  ^ny  minister  be  al- 
lowed tp  say.  It  is  true  I  have  been  lavish  of  the  piiblic  money, 
hut  the  p^Uc  industry  and  the  public  wealth  have  outstript 
my  [H^usioD*  It  had  been  said,  <  SiuUiiiam  paHuniur  i^ 
but  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  assumption  in  politics,  that 
the  wealth  of  any  nation  could  be  greater  than  national  folly 
would  overcome. 

Having  said  this  nmch  in  general  terms,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded 
to  comment  on  other  parts  of  the  address,  to  notice  the  omis- 
sion ojfsome  things  which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  hii 
majesty's  speech^  and  to  state  his  reasons  for  voting  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  his  honourable  friend.  The  gentlemen  who 
nooved  ai)d  seconded  the  address^  had  not  confined  their  re- 
mark$  to  tl^e  terms  of  the  speech^  but  had  extended  them  to  the 
articles  of  the  pacification  effected  by  our  mediation  in  con- 
junction with  our  allies..  For  his  own  part,  he  was  top  Want 
to  see,  and  too  dull  to  comprehend,  how  either  the  new  or  the 
old  line  of  demarkation  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
^Ottoman  Porte  pould  be  of  the  least  iipaportjance  to  this  oqus- 
tjry ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing  the  curious  mai^ier  in 
Vhich  the  new  line  had  been  settled.  It  was  said,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  preliminary  articles  had  been  settled  between 
the  contending  powe^^s,  on  the  foundation  of  the  ^tK$,^pKh 
^ot  such  a  status  quo  \b^  the  French  had  formerly  devised,  a 
stO'tusquo  as  things  oi^ht  to  be,  but  a  status  fio  as  they  ectu* 
ally  were  befo^^e  the  war.  This,  foundation,  for  the  honour  of 
the  mediating  powers,  was  to  be  strictly  mainta^led  in  the 
definitive  treaty;  but  bdbre  that  definitive  treaty  was  agreed 
ijpon,  a  new  line  of  demarkation^  by  whiph  a  certain  atent 
of  territory  was  to  be  transferred  from  one  to  th^  other^  was 
f  Iso  agreed  upon  the  same  ^y^    This  wa«.  xidj<»9](9|B| ;,  wd  it 
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wad  of  coiitf6qiieBe0  to  riftlsons  to  prevent  their  proceedings 
&om  being  tM  subject  c^  ridicule,    instead  of  negociatingy 
and  even  arftiing,  to  maintain  m  absolute  siaias  quo,  and  agree- 
ing in  the  same  inslant  to  a  demarkation  of  limits,  by  vmich 
that  H€Khi8  quo  was  to  be  completelj  surrendered,  how  mudi 
more  botiourable  and  dignified  ivould  it  haVe  been  to  have  re- 
sented to  the  convenient  terkn,  "  existing  circumstances,"  as 
applicable,  surely,  to  the  negociation  with  Austria,  as  to  that 
with  Rasna,  and  have  taken  the  French  status  quo  of  things 
not  as  they  had  been,  but  as  they  ought  to  be  in  liiture. 
^While  he  animadverted  on  die  absuikHty  of  thus  insisting  on  a. 
sUiius  quo  in  words,  and  ccmceding  it  in  &ct,  he  desired  fo  be   ' 
understood,  that  neither  tor  the  new  nor  the  old  line  of  d^ 
znarkation,  would  he  have  agreed  to  hazard  the  hun^tedlli 
partita  British  life^  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  British  pound. 
On  the  negociation  with  Rvesia,  the  Hottse  were  promised 
die  papers  necessary  for  their  information;  and  till  those  pa- 
pers were  before  l^em  he  should  reserve  what  be  had  to  sav 
<m  the  subject.     If  the  information  was  partially  given,  if 
they  were  informed  only  of  what  all  the  world  knew,  and 
every  thing  most  material  for  thein  to  know  was  withhcid,  he 
should  be  surprised  indeed  if  any  proof  of  the  increasing 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  could  indu^  the  House 
to  pay  the  expence  <^  the  armam^t.     The  honoumbie  barcK 
net  who  seconded  the  address  had  mentioned  new  ch€um- 
stances  arising  as  the  reason  that  induct  the  minister  to 
recede  from  his  original  propositions.  •  He  had  not,  hoWewp, 
l3een  aUe  to  point  out  any  of  those  circumstances,  and  at  last 
£urly  put  it  upon  ihe  discusdans  that  had  ieken  place  in  par- 
liamefit.    The  honourable  baronet  would  not  be  more  sbny 
tot  ynhat  he  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Fox)  bM  the  genikmen 
who.  thought  as  he  did  on  those  discussions,  consi<kred  it  as 
4he  h%faest  comphment  to  their  exertions,  and  as  tending  to 
sedure  to  them  the  approbation  and  the  confidence  of  their 
constitiients  and  their  country.    In  calling  upon  die  good  semid 
^  the  country,  in  warning  the  people  of  their  danger,  and 
^l^ilig  the  minister  to  abandon  the  most  absurd  and  impo- 
litic attempt  that  ever  was  conedved,  they  had  done  their 
duQr  then,  and  had  now  the  consciousness  of  having  d(»ie 
g^aisarviceto  the  Jiation.    Bat  it  was  sdd,  that  these  dis- 
cussions provoke  the  contest ;  that  but  for  them  Russia  would 
have  yidided.     That  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  interest  of 
Russia  to  contend  at  the  hazard  dt  a  war,  he  wa^  readj^  tb 
admit;  but  that  the*^vernment  of  a  country,  like  <hftt  of 
•Rusina,  jmt  immediatdy  under  the  ccmtrol  of  public  ophiictti, 
vBf^  have  been  impelled  by  reseaHment  or  obstintkcy,  to  re- 
fiet^  ^Vtii,«t  the  hacnrd  of  vmr^  was  at  Idast  a  ptftibaUe  supl- 
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poflitioii.  The  empreis  had  declared  that  she  wooM  Bot  yield, 
fuid  tlhe  minister  ako  that  he  would  not*  On  this  supposi- 
tion, what  must  hare  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the 
minoriQr  in  parliament,  and  the  sense  of  the  public,  inter- 
posed ?  The  mikiister  would  have  gone  on  with  his  moiiaces; 
the  empress  would  have  perdsted  in  her  claims ;  and  he  must 
either  have  gone  to  war  for  an  object  which  was  now  admitted 
both  by  himself  and  his  friends  as  not  worth  going  to  war  for, 
or  exposed  the  nation  by  receding,  as  the  bully,  instead  of  the 
mediator  of  Europe.  <^  I  meant  to  intimidate  the  empress,'' 
he  must  have  said ;  **  I  trusted  to  her  fears,  but  she  was  not 
to  be  intimidated ;  I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  apo-> 
logiaong  for  the  peremptoriness  of  my  demands,  by  the  hu- 
mnity  of  my  retraction ;  for  the  insoloice  of  my  meqaces,  by 
the  meanness  of  my  submission."  Such  must  hav«  been  the 
consequences,  but  for  the  interposition  of  those  who  thot^bt 
«s  he  did,  and  had  the  courage  to  avow  it;  unsnooessftil, 
indeed,  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  ailment.  Ministers  on 
that  occasion  were  not  ashamed  to  persuade  a  majority  to  sup- 
port that  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  Grrc^ 
Britain  and  her  allies,  which  they  thonselves  had  predeter- 
mined to  give  up  as  of  no  importance  at  all.  How  they  who 
had  been  so  persuaded,  at  dieir  leaders,  felt  on  the  subject, 
be  knew  not  He  knew  how  he  himsdf  should  have  mt  in 
either  situation.  The  honourable  baronet  who  seconded  the 
address,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  stood  almost 
ni|^  in  maintaining  the  |^eat  consequence  of  Ocsakow  in 
the  scale  between  Kuasia  and  the  Porte.  They,  therefore, 
who  proposed  to  him  to  second  an  address,  in  whidi  all  that 
be  had  then  said  was  in  fact  now  unsaid,  i^r  having  so  long 
relied  on  the  confidence  of  others,  were  at  hist  deternuDed  to 
display  no  less  a  degree  c^ccmfidence  in  themselves.  It  re- 
quired no  moderate  share  of  confidence  to  say  to  any  gende- 
jnao,  <*  That  which  you  so  ably  contended  for  asof  the  highest 
io^ortance,  we  have  abandoned  as  oi  none.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  move  an  address, .  approving  of  what  we  have 
oone  ?"  The  honourable  baronet  seemed  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  situation,  and  w^  obliged  to  shelter  faimsdf 
behind  the  cover  of  .existing  circumstances.  ^  What  those 
«xisting  circumstances  were,  he.  had  not  condescended  to 
atate. 

For  the  ferthei*  discussion  of  that  negcxuadon,  he  waited 
for  die  papers  promised  to  the  House.  He  hoped  when 
they  came  they  would  h^  complete,  and  aflford  ample  room  for 
ML  and  fiiir  discussion^  They  were  obliged  to  his  majestar  for 
4u8  gracious  promise  of  |;ranti6ig  the  papers ;.for  if  the  House 
persisted  in  the  qpinion  ^dopled  last  year  with  respect  to  die 
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ccmtentaon  with  l^iain,  they  had  no  other  means  of  obtnaimg? 
any  infbnnation  on  any  n^ociation  poading  or  eondudedl. 
If  they  could  not  ask  fen-  papers,  thqr  coidd  only  obtain  them* 
by  his  majesty's  ^ft.  In  that  opinion,  hovr^er,  he.  trasted 
they  did  not  persist ;  consistency  in  evil  being  net  a  virtue^  but 
a  crime.  The  doctrine  of  last  year  was,  that  papers  w^e 
x^erer  to  be  called  li>r  respecting  any  negociation  or  any 
t7eaty»  unless  there  appeared  on  the  face  of  it  such  strong  pro- 
sunqptions  of  criminaiity  as  seemed  to  call  for.  the  impeach^ 
meQt  oi  ministers,  and  induce  them  to  fill  their  address  with  . 
threats  of  giU)ets  and  axes.  The  papers,  he  trusted,  for  the 
sake  of  ministers,  were  not  given  on  this,  but  op  the  good 
old  parliamentary  doctrine;  not  on  his  mi^esly's  reasoning 
with  himself  that  he  had  armed  to  support  a  negociation,  and 
^  wh£n  the  lurmament  was  ready  to  act,  given  up  the  whole  ob** 
ject  for  which  he  armed ;  that  in  this  conduct  of  lus  minifr- 
tera  there  was^  something  so  absurd,  as  made  it  adviaeable^ 
without  wmting  for  an  address  from  the  House,  filled  widt 
the  li«rsh  and  ungradous  terms  of  impeaehmenl^.  asGes,  and 
gibbets^  to  send  down  the  papers,  and  submit  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  a  fiiir  investigation.  This  he  ooidd  not  believe  to  be 
themodve  of  his  miyes^s  promise,  any  miNre  &an  that  the 
Hoiiise,  or  even  the  ministers  had  ev^  s^ioudv  adopted  as 
a  general  principle  the  doctrine  c^  last  session  with  re^)eet  to  • 


With  respect  to  the  repeal  of  taxes,  as  soggested  in  his  ma» 
jesty's  speedi,  and  most  properly  observed  on  by  his  hooiaar^ 
able  fii^id  who  moved  the  amendment,  as  infrii^;ing  on  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  CommcHis,  for  the  uncandid  and 
delusive  purpose  of  catdiing  at  surreptitious  pq>ularity,  he- 
could  not  but  remark,  that  the  observatioami  of  his  honoorable 
fHend  had.  been  treated  l^  the  right  honourable  secretary,  vbk 
a  degree  of  levity  unsuitable  to  the  subject  To  originate  taxeSy 
and  to  {Mr^inate  therepeal  of  taxes,  was  the  peculiar  right  of  the 
House;  and  any  infringement,  or  any  thing  short  of  an  infniq;e«' 
ment,  that  seemed  to  call  in  question  that  right,  might  be  taken 
up  «$  a  breach  of  privilege.  It  was  not,  however,  in  that  point 
of  view  that  he  meant  to  consider  it.  The  situation  of  the 
country  was  that  of  owing  a  debt  of  vast  magnitude,  for 
which  a  great  interest  was  payable,  in  possession  of  peace,  and 
an  increasing  revenue.  For  the  reduction  of  the  debt^  the 
House  had  appropriated  oOe  million  annuidly;  but  ia  doing 
that^  tiiey  never  meant. to  decide  that  in  case  the  revenue 
should  increase,  they  wwld  ^pply  no  more  than,  a  million  ta 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  and  i^mit  taxes  to  the  amount  of.  aR 
the  surplus  above  that  sum.     How  much  they  ou^t  in  any 
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drcamitancct  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt^  sad  how 
much  to  die  immediate  rdief  of  the  people  by  a  renussion  of 
taxes,  was  a  question  of  great  importance  and  difficulty.  The 
eKtreme,  that  the  whole  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  pay 
off  debt,  or  go  to  the  remission  of  taxes,  was  not  to  be 
maintained  on  either  side.  What  the  mean  mi^t  be  was  not 
easy  to  determine^  and  being  so,  the  discussion  should  be  free. 
Above  all,  it  was  extremely  unfit  that  men's  minds  should  be 
prejodiGed  by  the  authority  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  his  ma- 
jesty. The  speech  expressed  a  hope  that  liie  reduction  of 
establishments,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  would  enaUe 
them  to  enter  on  a  system  of  relieving  his  subjects  horn  part 
of  the  existing  taxes.  Now,  what  would  be  the  case  y^besk 
thqr  came  to  debate?  Snpposehe^  or  any  other  member,  or 
ema  the  mqoriQr  of  the  -House,  to  be  of  the  harsh  opinion 
duit  ncme  of  the  taxes  ought  to  be  remitted-^an  opinion 
wldeh  he  was  far  firom  entertaining  at  present  or  bdieving  that 
be  diould  form,  and  which  he  put  merely  for  the  sake  ctf  ar- 
gument— in  what  a  situation  would  diey  be  placed !  To  the 
public  it  would  appear  dmt  the  king  was  willing  to  aUevtate 
the  bmrdens  of  the  people,  but  that  their  own  r^resentatives^ 
iedi^g  kss  tar  them  than  he  did,  persisted  in  making  them 
bear  what  his  majesty  was  willing  to  remit.  And,  were  men 
to  be  deterred  fi^m  giving  their  honest  opinion  on  a  subject 
of  sudb  moment,  or  exposed  to  obloquy  and  odium  if  mey 
did  ?  The  ftmctions  of  that  House  most  direcdy  felt  by  the 
people  wore  most  of  them  ungracious ;  that  of  imposnig  taxes, 
aad  making  rigorous  laws  for  coUecting  them,  particul^ly  so ; 
and  it  was  nehher  ^t  nor  wise  tx>  teach  them  to  loclt  to  the 
erown  for  every  instance  of  grace  and  fovour,  and  to  thdr  re- 
presentatives for  burdens  and  restraints.  On  what  prineifde 
was  it  that  the  Lords  could  neither  propose  a  new  tax,  nor  the 
repeal  of  an  old  one?  The  repeal  of  a  tax  was  not  certainly 
levying  money  on  the  subgect,  and  yet  the  Commons  had 
a{waysbeen  as  jealous  of  the  one  as  the  other.  For  what  rea- 
son, but  that  the  House  might  never  be  put  into  the  unplea- 
sant situation  he  had  mentioned,  of  appearing  to  continue 
taxes,  firom  which  the  lords,  or  the  king,  thought  the  people 
might  be  relieved  ?  He  repeated,  that  he  spoke  on  this  smb- 
ject  firom  no  previous  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  adviseaMe 
to  remit  part  of  these  taxes,  and  put  the  supposition  hypol^e- 
tically.  To  form  any  opinion  on  the  subgec^  it  was  necessary 
to  have  before  him  me  accounts  of  the  expences  and  the  in- 
come, of  all  which  he  was  yet  ignorant  He  wished  only  to 
be  firee  to  form  an  opinion  when  the  documents  were  before 
him,  without  any  apprehension  of  pc^ular  odium  to  bias  Ids 
judgment.    It  had  been  asked,  if  he  would  deny  to  the  king 


ll»  pletiing  pact  of ««ggwting  the  repeal  of* taxes,  wbeti  her 
bad  oiftea.  uie  unpleaaant  duty  of  suggesting  the  imposing  of 
tbem  ?  The  king's  pleasant  part  was,  the  giving  his  assent  to 
the  repeal  as  the  unpleasant  part  of  originating  new  taxes^ 
and  l^e  {deaaant  part  of  originating  the  repeid  of  old,  ought 
to  611  e<pially  to  the  House  of  Ck)miBons«  It  was  not,  ne 
bdie^,  correct,  that  the  king  ever  did  recommend  taxes; 
He  reeommended  measures  that  req«ired  money  to  support 
tb^n,  butit  wm  the  exdusive  piivil^e  of  the  House  to  pro* 
vide  .that  money  by  imposing  taxes,  or  otherwise.  The  rightf 
honoprable  secretary  had  sa^  ^t  not  the  king's  recommen-^' 
dation, .  bat  the  c^eal  of  lkxe%  without  the  substitutioti  tst 
QthnSf  was  the  iKivel^.  Bid  he  meati  to  saj^  that  tiaes  neter 
liefere  mexe  repeded  or  reduoed  ?  Within  one^  two,  or  three* 
yaBrs;.after  i^  conclusiiai  of  every  war,  ex<!ept  the  last,  a  re* 
nNiaiQii  to  the  aixioimt  of  half  a  million  had  taken  place  by  idie 
ififlhiotioB  of  the  land  taa^  and  that  wiidiout  any  sc^gestiott 
fixun  the  king*  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  thkig,  but  the* 
nMle  that  waa  new.  .  Wheeu  the  land  tax  was  reduced  fronr 
fowto  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  in  1763,  h^  he  been 
then  in  parliament,  he  AouM  hav^  voted  against  that  reduc*- 
tion.  iW  he  dcme  n»  after  a  reeommendatiovi  from  the" 
thnme,  he  should  haire  been  in  the  pedse  situatioR  in  whidi' 
he  had  shewn,  that  nettker  the  House  nor  aftiy  individual 
mensber  oould  be  entirely  &ee  firoai  prgudice. 

He.faad  dwelt  more  partioularly  on  tlas  eircumstance,  which 
he  bdieved  ori^^inaled  in  ao  design,  but  merely  a  niiistake  on! 
the  pffitt  fif  ministers,  beoaisea)  strict  adherence  to  the  prin--^ 
ciples  <»iwhieh  the  tlnree  branches  of  the  l^shitu^e  had  long 
ai^i^ed  mth  respect  to  taaces^  tended  to  preserve  that  constitntion 
cm  wihack  be  had  heaid  so  many  and  so  deserved  encomiiuns^. 
To  all. such  eacomimns  he  most  ekeerfoUy  stibscribed,  when; 
thegr  were  not  introduced  indirectly  andun^irly^  wi^  allasion^' 
to-Uie  affiurs  of  other  countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convey*' 
in|^  censure  on  other  persons,  as  entertaining  sentiments  hostile 
to^the  cpncdtution.  In  this  way  they  wc^e  often  introduced^ 
aninrthim,  and  those  who,  like  him,  did  not  comder  thebi>- 
sobis  d^arred  by.  their  i^everence  for  thc-l^Hkish  oonscHutfoi),. 
Jiiaas  r^iog  aad  thinking  and  approviag  of  wiiat  seemedf* 
woftfagr  ^a^rdbation  in  forms  of  govemment  very  dilfereil^ 
from  it.  For  himsdf,  and  those  whoj  like  him,  had  frankly 
avowed  thmi»  apparobation  of  what  h^  passed  in  France,  he* 
thmiked  the  honourable  barcNiet  who  sdomdad  th^motion,  fer 
tuning  fiiroisbed  him  with  a  better  es^r^ssion  Ibas)  he  eonld^ 
h^<f /bought  dP  for  himself.  Tbeiconsdtotiion  of  France  waa^ 
esaeiitiaUy  badtand  every  thing  wasto  be  risked  t6  destroy  it^ 
tl|^  )[$g99tituli(ili  of  Great  BritB»n/ia  ebsentiaUy  good,  an^ev^ry 
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thtngistoberiflked  to  preserve  it.  Itwaein^aiiiyliiercfere,  to; 
«ay  tbit  tbey  wlio  rejoiced  in  the  destruetion  of  the  one^  nmi 
wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  other.    Thore  was  no  similsriQr 
between  them.     They  ware  asradically  different  as  good  and 
evil,  as  freedom  and  davery,  and  never  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  terms,  or  any  inference  made  from  the  one  to  the  odier. 
No  man  could  think  more  highly,  or  with  greater  rev^^ioe 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  constitution  than 
he  did.     But  he  could  neither  shut  his  eyes,  nor  suspend  the 
operations  of  his  reason ;  and  where  he  saw  great  misdiiefs  hm^ 
pen  under  any  constitution,  he  could  not  help  condudin^  that 
the  constitution  was  in  some  part  decayed,  or  imperfect 
..  It  must  have  been  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  ministers  to 
damp  the  pleasure  arising  from  so  many  topics  of  satisfiuitioi^ 
as  the  speech  from  the  throne  contained,  that  widi  the  men- 
tion of  die  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  and  (Mrder,  th^  had 
introduced,  no  expressions  of  regret  ami  concern  at  die  violent 
interruption  of  order  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.    Nothing,  surely,  but  extreme  reluctance  to  cast  the 
least  shade  over  so  many  subjects  of  rejoicing  could  acooont 
for  such  an  omission.     To  read  his  mqesiy's  speech  one  would 
imagine^  that  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  the  long  emeii- 
ence  of  liberty  and  order  so  earnestly  recommended  as  the  feon- 
4ation  of  all  our  other  blessings.     But  the  cautions  omission 
CQuld  not  conceal  the  evil ;  it  was  impossiUe  not  to  know  and 
iK>t  to  lament,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  dghteenth  cen-« 
tm:y,  men,  instead  of  following  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
liberality,  had  revived  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  the  darkest 
and  most  barbarous  a^res;  and  diat  outrages,  the  most  unpa- 
ralleled and  disgracefm,  had  been  committed*-*'£e^acefh1,  he 
meant,  to  the  country,  not  to  the  ministers.     They,  it  was  to 
be  presumed,  bad  done  every  thing^in  their  power  to  prevent 
and  to  check  such  detestable  proceedings.     Biit  whether  or  not 
.  tbey,  and  those  who  acted  under  them,  had  exerted  themselves 
as  they  ought  in  repressing  the  devastations  of  a  mob^  at  all 
times  mischievous,  but  doubly  so  when  it  assumed  the  jnretext 
of  supporting  government  or  religion,  was  it  not  mdanchi^ 
to  see  that  mob  reigning  tripmphantfor  near  a  week  id  a  rkik 
and  populous  part  of  the  country,  and  lliose^  whose  duty-  k  was 
to  have  denounced  the  rigour  of  the  law,  addressing  them  fft- 
t^er  in  terms  of  approbation  than  reboke?  Was  not  this  ctd- 
culated  to  cherish  an  idea  which  but  too  fatally  appeared  to 
have  been  entertained,  that  the  {urinciple  on  which  they  pre- 
tended to  act  was  not  &a^reeaUeto  government,  however  ne- 
cessary it  might  be  to  punish  a  few  for  the  irreralarity  of  th^ 
proceedings?  He  accused  ministers  neidier  of  holifing  ncnr  fer 
vpojring  auch  opinions*    But  wben  it  could  not  be  diasanUed 
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that  audi  0piiikHi»had  been  held,  if  not  mcfdcBted,  it  v/onld 
Imve  been  well  if  bis  niajesty  bed  spokai  of  sudi  riots,  and  their 
pretext,  with  bcnrror,  and  of  the  exertions  made  to  suppress 
them,  and  panLsh  both  tiie  airthors  and  the  actors,  with  ap- 
probation.    These  w^re  not  riots  for  want  of  bread -^such 
e¥ecy  feeling  heart  must  pity  while  it  condemned :  neither 
w^e  they  riotf  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  which,  though  highly 
Uame^Ie^  and  highly  to  be  reprolmted  by  every  good  man 
and  every  true  friend  to  liberty,  had  yet  some  excuse  in  dieir 
prin<%)le.     No^  they  were  the  riots  of  men  neither  aggrieved 
nor  complaining,  but  who,  pretending  to  be  the  executers  of 
government,  did  not  select  individual  objects  of  party  animo- 
si^,  or  private  hatred,  but  by  personal  insidt,  violence,  and 
fire,  set  on  foot  an  indiscriminate  persecution  of  an  aitixe 
description  of  thdr.  fellow  citiaens,  that  had  furnished  persons^ 
as  eminent,  as  good  subjects,  and  as  zealous  supporters  of  the 
fiunily  on  the  throne,  as  any  other  in  the  kingdom  could 
boast.    Instead  of  pasung  over  such  acts  in  silence,  ought  not 
his  m^esty's  saitimenis  to  have  g<^e  forth  as  a  manii^bo^  ai>- 
plying  to  them  every  ^ithet  ex|iressive  of  abomination,  which 
the  language  could  furnish?  Wh»i  men  were  found  so  deluded 
as  to  su{qx>se  that  their  general  object  was  not  disagreeable  to 
governm^at,  a  belief  ca^nly  unfounded,  it  might  do  mudi 
more  miscUef  than  nunist^v  were  aware  of.    He  had  sup- 
posed that  all  practicable  measures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  riots,  and  to  pimish  those  concerned  in  them  as  an 
^sample  to  others ;  but  afler  they  had  threatened  the  person, 
and  destroyed  the  house  of  a  man,  distinguished  by  a  life  at- 
tadied  to  literature  and  useful  sdence,  of  Dr.  Priestley,  vrfiom 
he  named  but  tohonour,  when  they  had  destroyed  all  the  aocu- 
mulalied  labours  of  his  yoiidi,  when  they  had  <kmolished,  what 
neither  money  nor  industry  ootthl<  replroe^  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  solace  and  the  ornament  of  his  ag^  then  came 
from  those  whose  rank  and  stations  owht  to  have  given  them 
ii^ence^tbe  slow  desire  to  desist     llow  was  this  desire  ex- 
pressed, and  how  reprobated  a  conduct,  subversive  of  every 
•pnneiple  of  ^civilized  society  ?  ^'  Friends  and  fellow  churchmtti  I 
we  know  yoi^  by  the  crosses  and  the  banners  you  bean   You 
have  noMT  done  enough  in  this  piocis  cause.  ^  What  farther  you 
do,  you  and  ^e^  your  friaids,  must  pay  for.    Your  &r&er 
exertions  might  be  laudable^  but4liey  would  be  too  expensive." 
If  holding  such  d^^radiug  langli^ge  to  a  riotous  mob  could 
prev^it  mischief  tin  assistance  arrived ;  if  it  could  sa?^  a  house 
from . the  flafiies,  mudi  m<Mre  a  life,  perhaps  4he  sense  of  strict 
profmely  might  yield,  without  b^lmie,  to  die  immediate  im- 
pulse of  compassion;  but  if  neither  of  these  was  done,  how 
contemptible  I   If  ^ey  who  held^t  wwe  ngr  aihaned  (rf^  it. 
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€0  much  the  more  was  k  incttsibeat  upon  th«m  and  govexn- 
ment  to  do  away  the  impression  it  might  have  aade,  and  to 
declare  th^r  abhorrence  of  act^  which  they^  In  a  moment  of 
weakness,  seemed  not  to  disapprove.  He  hc^>ed,  therefiare^ 
that  if  an  opportunity  offered  this  would  still  be  done ;  and 
he  had  insisted  on  it  the  more  largely^  as  he  thought  an  occaF- 
sion  might  not  offer  of  noticing  it  in  parliament  again. 

Having  remarked  on  the  general  topics  and  omissions  of 
the  ^e^,  he  came  now  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  Ilis  majesty  exi»ressed  his  hq[M» 
that  by  the  distinguished  braveiy  and  exertions  of  the  officers 
and  troops,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Lord  CornwalUsy  the 
war  might  speedily  be  brought  to  an  hcHiourahle  conclusion^ 
These  hopes  were  undoubted^  of  less  valuer  from  his  mugesly's 
having  held  out  the  same  prospect  last  year»  which  they  aU> 
knew  had  not  been  fulfilled*  Had  he  declared  his  q>inioii 
last  year  that  the  war  would  continue  till  now»  he  should  havo 
been  told  that  he  wa^  argiiUig  against  probability,  the  concki- 
sions  of  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  informatkm^  and 
especially  the  assurance  of  his  mtyesty  from  the  throne.  Fresh 
hopes  were  again  held  out,  in  which  he  must  now  have  less 
confidence  from  the  fisulure  of  the  last.  <^  L*o»  dcsespere^  fpumd 
on  espere  toujovrs.'^     They  might  renew  tbek  haggui  finom 

J  rear  to  year,  but  they  must  not  forget,  that  oanstimt  hoping 
ead  at  length  to  detain     The  hopes  last  year  were^  that  the 
war  would  be  terminated  in  a  sin^e  campai^;  but  unfbr* 
seen  circumstances  had  retarded  the  accomphsbment.     Not^. 
one  circumstance  bad  occurred  thait  had  not  been^foreseen^ 
or  which  those  who  undertook  the  wair  ought  not  to  have  con* 
sidered*    Was  the  monsoim  an  unfixreseen  circumstance  ?  Di4 
it  set. in  sooner,  or  with  more  violence  than  usual?  Peibapa 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  bad  conduct  of  our  officers  was  tho 
unforeseen  circumstance;  but  here  the  liouse  was  most  im* 
properly  called  upon  before  the  service  on  which  thc^  were 
sent  was  accomplished,  without  any  ground  of  judging  but 
that  they  had  been  unsuccessfol,  to  i^pprove  of  their  conduct. 
Without  much  knowledge  of.  Lord  Cornwallis,  but  with  a 
prepossiession  in  favouf  oi  his  character  and  talents,^  he  would 
not  prostitute  the  prsiise  of  the  House,  by  ^^roving  of  th& 
conduct  of  an  officer,  who  had  done  nothing  as  'yet  on  which^ 
a  vote  of  af^robation  could  be  reasonably  founded.    In  what 
event  of  the  present  war  were  they  to  look  ioac  proofs  of  the.. 
ability  which  they  were  called  upon  to  praise?  He  had  failed 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  war  within  the  time  expected.   Were. . 
they  to  consider  that  as  a  proof  of  ability  ?   He  had  mairchedt 
too,  against  Seringapatam  and  failed;  he  had  directed  General 
Abercroinbje  to  approach  it  from  another  quarter^  and  when 
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preparing  to  finrm  a  ^nnctfon  with  him,  he  found  that  im- 
peasikAe,  from  the  intervention-  of  a  river;  and  tlie  only 
question  flfeen  was,  whether  the  army  that  he  had  (Mrdered  to 
meet  him,  throu^  peaies  so  difficult  as  were  never  traversed 
with  cannon  before,  should  get  away  safe— was  this  a  pre« 
sumption  of  ability?  If  the  retreat  of  that  army,  instead  of 
ilisgracefol  and  scandalous,  had  been  most  orderly  and  ably 
conducted,  would  merely  going  back  amount  to  a  proof  <^ 
able  exertion  ?  The  cireamstances  of  that  retreat  nii^t  be 
owing  to  General  Abcrcrombie,  to  his  orders  from  Lord 
ComwaUis,  or  to  causes  which  neither  of  them  could  prevent; 
he  hoped  it  would  yet  appear  diat  neither  of  them  was  to 
Uttue;  but  tiH  this  did  appear,  how  could  the  House  praise 
ability  where  tfa^  saw  nothing  but  miscarriage  and  disgrace? 
Whea  we  talked  of  distinguiuied  bravery  and  exertkmsy^  was 
liie  diaracter  of  the  British  army  fidlen  so  low  as  to  make  the 
ca|itnre  of  an  Indian  fort,  or  a  victory  over  an  Indian  army,  a 
matter  of  distinguished  triumph  and  exultation?  Was  this 
Aewtmost  that  was  to  be  expected  from  an  army  the  most 
nnmerotts,  the  best  disciplined,  the  best  officered,  and  the  best 
appointed,  as  it  had  been  always  represented,  that  India  ever 
saw?  Thank  the  stars  c£  the  British  emimre,  our  si^ieriority' 
in  arms  had  been  always  such,  that  much  more  important 
conquests  had  been  often  achieved  by  armies  fiir  inferior  m 
eiwry  respect  to  this !  Respecting  the  feehogs  of  Lord  Com- 
waliis,  anid  having  a  regard  for  his  chaivcter,  he  deprecttted 
diis  mode  of  insuhing  him  mth  approbation,  miien  there  wb^ 
no  r^ional  ground  on  which  to  foiuid  it,  and  he  called  on  the 
friends  of  &e  noble  lord  to  reseue  him  from  such  disffraoe. 
His  honourable  friend  (General  Smith}  had  asked,  if  l^poo 
thought  the  war  procrastinated ;  if  the  powers  of  India  thought 
the  war  procrastinated  ?  He  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  such 
evidence^  having  the  testimony^Lord  Comwallis  himself  that 
the  war  must  be  considered  as  procrastinated,  if  it  lasted  be- 
yond the  period  of  the  monsooiis.  In  the  speech  of  last  year, 
the  confidence  in^ired  into  the  powers  of  India  by  the  sano- 
tioa  of  parliament,  to  the  Measures  adc^fited  by  our  government 
tber^  was  held  out  as  one  of  our  grounds  of  hope.  Had  he 
known  the  extent  to  which  this  led,  he  should  have  cqiposed 
the  correqsondmg  part  of  the  address.  That,  however,  did 
not  «pfpeaT  tSl  the  ^Moductkm  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter  to 
die  Nizam  some  time  after,  in  which  his  lordship  writes,  that 
the  directions  of  the  British  parliament  will  not  allow  him  t(i> 
conclude  an  oBsnsive  treaty,  but  that  the  letter  itself  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one.  This  measure  was  wrong  in 
his  opinion ;  but  at  any  rate  it  could  not  be  said,4hat  tils' 
confidence  of  the  native  powers  was  engaged'  by  the  sanotionr 
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of  pariiament,  when  the  very  agreement  on  whidi  they  were 
acting  was»  if  not  a  viblation)  at  least  an  evasion  of  an  act  of 
parliament  He  had  always  considered  the  system  of  oflfensive 
wars  in  India,  as  unjust,  impolitic^  and,  whatever  might  be 
their  apparent  success,  eventually  mischievous.  That  tre 
mi^ht  be  victorious  in  the  present  war  he  was  still  inclined  to 
bebeve;  but  i^  as.  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  sud, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  session,  peace  was  the  most  desir- 
able news  from  India,  victory  was  not  worth  the  hazard  of 
&ilure  or  defeat  It  had  been  said  that  he  himself  was  san- 
guine last  year  in  his  hopes  of  success.  From  what  he  had 
heard  of  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  army,  he  had  been  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  brilliant  victories,  and,  (their  natural  ofmae- 
quence^)  brilliant  ruin  to  the  company's  finances.  -  If  die 
light  honourable  g^ntieman  could  find  leisure  fix>m  his  other 
emfdoyments,  (although,  undoubtedly,  they  were  numa:eus 
enou^  to  occupy  dbnost  all  his  attention,)  to  review  the 
history  of  another  war,  on  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  which 
he  had  likewise  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  him,  he  wouU 
see  how  many  splendid  victories  we  had  obtained,  and  how 
many  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  had  been  thanked  for 
their  great  and  able  exerticns,  yetdii  these  victories  and  .all 
these  exertions,  led,  a^  b^  one  uniform  tenour,  to  eventual 
misfortune^  and  the  loss  of  the  entire  object  for  which  we  were 
contending.  There  was  nothing  in  Lord  Comwallis's  ccm- 
duct  in  that  war  that^indticed  him  to  think  iU  of  his  abilities, 
and  he  had  mentioned  them  incidentally,  to  illustrate  his  ar- 
gument For  the  victory  at  Camden,  die  thanks  of  the  House 
were  voted  him,  and  reached  him  just  time  enough  not  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  an  American  general.  Let  not  the 
House  anticipate  success  by  their  praise.  Let  the  noble  lord 
conquer,  and  the  due  praise  follow ;  or  let  it  appear  that  he  had 
deserved  to  conquer,  and  it  would  become  the  House  to  en- 
deavour to  repair  the  error  of  fortune.  But  at  present,  while 
all  they  knew  for  certain  was,  that  he  had  formed  great  expec- 
tations, and  that  those  expectations  had  been  disappointed,  let 
them  speak  with  candour,  and  suspend  both  their  praise  and 
their  blame.  Had  he  his  nearest  relation  in  a  similar  situatian» 
this  was  the  line  of  conduct  he  would  recommend  towards  liipi, 
considering  nothing  as  more  deeding  than  praise  undeserved. 
His  honourable  friend  (General  Smith)  whose  opinion  on  af&irs 
relating  to  India  he  should  follow  as  soon  as  any  man's,  bad 
owned  that  his  lordship  had  marched  against  Seringapatam  at  a 
period  when  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  Was  this 
to  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  ability  or  an  act  deserving  of 
praise?  The  cause  of  General  Abercrombie's  precipitate  retreat 
was  not  yet  known.    He  hoped  bptii  he  and  Lord  Comwallis 
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wotdd  be  able  to  justify  tbcir  conduct;  but  the  blame,  if  there 
was  any,  lay  between  them,  and  the  exculpation  of  the  one 
must  fix  it  on  the  other.  It  was  therefore  wrong  to  express 
nn  approbatioQ  of  the  one,  which  might  look  luae  deciding 
on  the  case^  and  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  other  to  clear 
up  his  character.  Suppose  General  Abercrombie  had  been 
included  in  this  expression  of  approbation,  how  would  it  have 
sounded?  Yet  it  was  customary  on  thanking  the  commander 
incbiefj  to  thank  all  the  officers  under  him,  and  no  good' 
reason  for  the  omission  of  General  Abercrombie  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  could  be  given,  except  that  it  was  impossible  to 
withstand  the  ridicule  of  praising  his  ability  after  such  a 
retreat.  Yet  no  mfin  was  at  present  sufficiently  informed  to  sa  v 
that  General  Abercrombie  was  in  fault,  and  Lord  Cornwalhs^ 
free  from  blame.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  had 
said  any  thing  disrespectftil  or  unpleasing  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
he  was  sorry  for  it.  That  he  had  been  mentioned  at  all  was 
not  imputable  to  him,  but  to  the  introduction  of  his  name 
into  the  speech  and  the  address,  which  obliged  him,  in  the 
honest  disdiarge  of  his  duty,  to  say  what  he  had  said.  There 
was  no  custom  that  warranted  expressions  of  approbation 
where  nothing  had  appeared  but  miscarriage  and  retreat. 

On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Fox  said  he  ^ould  support  the 
amendment.  If  on  other  topics  of  the  speech  and  address 
he  had  touched  but  lightly,  especially  on  die  first,  he  desired  ^ 
it  to  be  understood  as  owing  to  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  to 
a  respect  to  that  House,  whidi  did  not  allow  him  to  mix  his 
oongratulations  as  a  member  of  parliament  on  the  marriage 
of  hb  majesty's  son,  with  those  of  his  own  private  sentiments 
as  a  man,  or  to  indulge  the  feelings  of  personal  respect  and 
individual  attachment  on  a  subject  of  general  concern  and 
national  importance. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Fox ;  after  which  the  ^ouse  divided  on 
^he  question,  ^'  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part 
of  the  question." 

Tellers,  Tellers. 

Mr.  Grey's  amendment  was  consequendy  negatived.  The 
address  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  was  thep  put  and  agreed  to. 
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Major  Maitlakd's  Motion  for  Papers  relating  to 
THE  War  in  India. 

Febmary  9. 

'T"HIS  day  Major  Maitland  moved,  <«  That  there  be  laid  before 
^  the  House,  i*  Copies  of  all  orders  or  ingtruotioons  from  die  coiM; 
of  directors,  or  the  secret  committee,  to  the  govermnente  «f 
India,  relative  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  Tif^poo 
Sultan,  or  the  Nizam,  from  the  ist  of  January  1788  to  the  receipt 
of  the  first  accounts  from  India  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities with  Tippoo.  2.  Copies  of  minutes  of  all  consultations  of 
the  Bengal  government  relative  to  any  negociation  between  Earl 
ComwalTis  and  the  Nizam  in  1789.  3.  Copies  of  all  correspond-' 
ence  between  the  court  of  directors,  or  the  secret  committee,  and 
the  government  of  India,  relative  to  any  negociation  carried  on 
by  Earl  Cornwallis  with  the  Nizam  in  17^.  4.  Copies  ^  dl 
parts  of  letters  from  Earl  Cornwallis,  or  the  presidency  of  Fort 
St.  George,  relative  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money  promised  \nr 
Earl  Cornwallis  to  the  Mahrattas  in  June  1791.  5.  Copies  of  w 
accounts  received  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  their  public  or 
secret  capacity,  from  their  servants  in  India,  relative  to  proposals 
for  peace,  either  written  or  verbal,  made  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  in  India,  together  witb  the 
reasons  assigned  for  not  accepting  the  same,  according  to  the 
latest  advices."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frands.  Mt*. 
Dundas,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Francis,  insisted  that  ^e  produciDg  of 
papers  relative  to  India  must  oflen  be  daofferous,  from  the  unisiter 
interpretations  which  mi^t  be  put  on  t£e  discussions  to  wbioh 
they  gave  rise*  by  the  prmces  and  chiefi  in  India,  to  whom,  when 
reported,  they  might  wear  an  appearance  very  different  from  their 
real  scope  and  meaning.  He  assented,  however,,  to  the  demand 
of  all  the  papers,  except  the  last.  He  said  there  was  no  one 
measure  ot  Lord  ComwalUs,  since  he  had  been  governor  general 
of  Bengal,  for  which  he  was  not  ready  to  ti3:e  upon  himself 
the  most  complete  and  unequivocal  responsibility,  and  abide  by 
the  consequences  either  of  applause  or  blam^.  Let  not  eentlemeOy 
then,  seek  for  an  absent  object  of  censure,  since  he  hadfumishM 
them  with  one  more  near  at  hand :  here  was  a  quarter  against 
which  they  were  at  libem  to  direct  all  their  arrows,  and  which 
was  prepared  to  receive  them  all.  Ignorant  as  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  of  the  precise  extent  of  the  expences  of  the  present 
war  in  India,  he  was  ready  to  renew  a  former  assertion,  and  to 
declare,  that  the  time  was  nearer  at  hand,  when  the  resources  of 
India  would  be  such  as  to  administer  aid  to -the  revenue  of  this 
country,  than  when  India  would  have  occasion  to  apply  for  assist* 
ance  from  the  finances  of  this  country. 


Mr.  Fox  flflidy  that',  lie  lioee  nierely  in  coiiseqiicnce  of  an 
imputatioii  whidi  bad  been  tibrown  oat  by  the  right  honour- 
able gendemaa  v^h  him^  and  upon-  those  who  acted  with  him, 
as  if  th^  felt  a  pleasure  in  attacking  die  characters  of  indivi- 
duals, more  especially  of  officers^  who  were  absent  on  duty, 
and  had  no  means  of  defendii^  themselves*    He  begged  the 
House  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recoUect,  that  he  had  ever 
made  it  a  rule  during  the  number  of  years  which  he  had  sat 
thexe^  not  to  attack  &e  character  of  an  absent  officer.  He  Imd 
condemned  the  American,  as  well  as  the  present  Indian  war, 
and  he  had  passed  severe  censures'  on  those  who  were  the 
authors  cf  it ;  but  he  never  went  so  far  as  to  animadvert  upotk 
the  professional  conduct  of  those  who  were  employed  in  com^ 
manding  our  forces  by  sea  or  land.    The  conduii^t  fii  Lord 
CornwaTlisin  that  war  had  been  often  the  sulyectofhis  appro- 
bation«     As  far  as  r^arded  the  military  capacity  of  that  noble 
lord,  he  was  alwaya.  r^y  to  give  him  credit  for  great  abilities 
if  his  conduct  seemed  to  warrant  that  opinicm;  but  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  vote  an  address,  acknowledging  the  able 
conduct  of  Jjord  Comwallis,  was  he  not  forc^,  as  it  were^ 
to  consider  that  conduct,  and  to  enquire  where  the  ability 
consisted?    Hiie  blame,  if  any,  should  rest  tdiere  it  was  due 
4fk  this  case;  namely,  with  his  majesty's  ministers.     Why  was 
the  Hoaise  called  on  to  applaud  Lord  Comwallis,  and  to 
-compliment  him  as  an  aUe  officer,  on  the  expmence  we  had 
jof  the  war. in  India?    Why  was  the  House  asked  to  praise, 
where  they  had  experienced  only  disappointment?    This  wais 
aarely  provoking  a  discussion  in  a  manner  equally  unfair  to 
&e  character  of  the  noble  lord,  and  indecent  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.    After  a  series  of  nothing  but  cala- 
mities and  misfortunes,  after  a  series  of  attempts  and  failures, 
hc^es  and  disappointments,  they  were  called  upon  to  vote 
that  the  war  had  been  aUy  conducted.  .  In  all  those  occur- 
rences he  saw  nothing  like  ability,  nothing  which  could  afford 
him.  ground  of. approbation.     Foixed  into  such  a  situation, 
and  such  a  dilemma,  what  was  he  t&  do  ?  Was  he  to  sit  silent, 
or  to  consent  to  tell  that  to  the  king  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve?    Or  was  he  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and  risk  the 
daa^r  of  being  deemed  uncandid  and  illiberal  ?    Never  had 
he  felt  such  an  abrogation  of  the  freedom  of  debate  as  that 
then  insisted  on.     Was  he  to   carry  up   felsehood  to  hie 
sovereign,  to  whom,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a 
subject,  he  owed  truth?  Was  he  to  carry  up  ^flattery  and 
adnlation^o  the  throne,  and  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  Loi4 
Ccmraqillis,  when  he  saw  no  reason  to  applimd  it,  and  wh^ 
perhaps,  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  appeared  there  was 
Ytoiereasofi  to  comdder  it  a^  an  obj^  qf  censure?  Was  this 


fit  conduct  to  hold  outfeFthatHoiiM?  Most  naquestiiaiidbly. 
No !  And  yet  tiiis  must  be  the  ctse^  if  he  was  to  be  told  he 
behaved  with  harshness  against  a  bKSve  officer,  when  he  was 
only  doing  what  appeared  to  him,  at  least,  to  be  his  do^  asa 
member  of  that  Houses  namely,  'to  speak  the  truth  without 
disguise  on  all  occasions,  and  more  especially  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  required  that  no  disguise  should  be  used. 
There  was  an  end  aitirely  of  the  utility  of  that  House,  if 
its  members,  wh^  they  were  ddivering  their  c^inions  cm  the 
characters  of  the  commanders  of  our  forces,  were  to  be 
stopped,  and  told  that  they  were  attackii^  the  character  of  a 
man  who  was  not  here  to  answer  for  himself,  and  that  we 
ought  to  suspend  our  censure  until  he  came  home.  When 
he  was  put  to  this  dilemma,  the  blame  ought  to  be  on  those 
who  compelled  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  by  their  demand 
of  approbation,  and  who  had  obliged  him  to  take  such  a 
part  as  he  o¥Fed  to  his  own  conscience,  and  his  duty  to  his 
constituaits. 

He  owned  he  had  entertained  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
success  of  his  honourable  frioid's  motion;  yet  he  was  now 
happy  to  find  that  his  arguments  had  been  attended  to,  and 
that  the  papers  called  for  were  to  be  produced.  He  wa% 
howev^,  surprised  at  the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  takra 
place  since  the  notice  given  by  his  honourable  frifiod  of  the 
present  motion,  as/tbe  right  hM>nourahle  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly said  on  a  former  day  that  he  would  oppose  ibAt  moti<m, 
and  every  one  of  the  same  kind.  He  most  confess  he  was  fiff 
from  being  pleased  with  this  declaration.  It  seemed  to  in<^ 
trodoce  a  system  of  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  too  fond,  and  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  haul  the  minister's 
friends  through  aU  the  dirt  and  mud  of  his  business,  by  tamely 
and  submissively  relying  upon  him  for  their  directicms.  Was 
thi^  a  light  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  of  England 
should  be  placed  ?  Were  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  be  told,  ^^  Wh«i  ministers  are  inclined  to  give  inform^^ 
tion  to  the  country,  you  may  vote  for  the  production  of 
papers,  ^but  when  they  are  not,  you  must  resist  every  call  for 
them,  however  proper,  however  necessary,  or  however,  ccm* 
sistent  with  the  constitutional  pcindples  of  this  oountiy/' 
This  was  pursuing  too  for  that  doctrine  of  confidence  which 
had  been  so  much  brought  forward  last  session,  and  with  re^ 
spect  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  always 
urged,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  unconstltuticHial  aigttments. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  it  was  im^ 
proper  at  all  times  to  oul  for  papers  or  informalion  pendiBg 
a  ncffiociation,  find  that  the  result,  whatever  it  m]|^  b^ 
skovm  be  stwctioadd  hj  a  vote  before  aa^  in^^ury  ahoidd.be 
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made  ^  respectina  the  orimn,  drciimstances,  or  condnct  of  it ; 
a  doctrine  that  he  would  neter  sabscribe  to^  because  he  con- 
cemd  it  to  be  fraught  with  every  thing  that  was  bad,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  very  nature  of  that  constitution 
which  we  were  all  so  happy  to  pronounce  ah  eulogium  upon ; 
and  none  could  be  more  so  than  he  was,  when  its  theory  was 
attended  to,  and  its  practice  conformable  to  its  real  principles. 
Of  those  principles,  the  new-fangled  system  was  more  sub- 
versive than  any  of  the  wildest  schemes  that  the  wildest  of 
modem  reformers  could  ever  have  devised. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  papers, 
particularly  the  letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  rfizam, 
dated  July  7. 1 789,  had  been  on  the  table  three  months  before 
the  last  session  of  parliament  was  concluded.  It  might  be  so : 
for  himself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  not  offer  any  excuse  for  his  negligence,  his 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  that  manuscript-paper,  which,  if 
he  recollected  well,  was  laid  on  the  table  on  the  very  day, in 
the  'last  session  on  which  the  last  debate  on  the  war  in  India 
took  place.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  it  lay 
there  fbrthree  months  ailer,  and  arraigned  him  and  his  friends 
for  their  want  of  vigilance^  by  asking  them  why  they  had 
omitted  examining  that  letter  sooner?  He  would  fairly  tell 
him  that  he  had  not  eveii  ]^ead  it;  for  it  must  be  in  the  re-* 
collection  of  the  House,  that  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
aro9e^  to  which  his  attention,  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
the  attention  of  the  country  was  naturally  drawn.  He  scarcely 
needed  -  to  mention  here  the  armament  against  Russia^  a  sub- 
ject that  excited  the  curiosity  and  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  So  much  had  it  occupied  his  mind,  and  so  mucl^ 
was  he  convinced  diat  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
people  of  England,  called  for  every  efibrt  he  could  exert,  to 
ward  oflP  the  impending  danger,  that  he  w^as  prevented  from 
turning  his  thoughts  to  any  other  i^utgect.  He  would  do  hzi 
friends  the  justice  to  say  that  he  bellied  them  equally  incline^ 
to  do  their  duty,  and  he  was  proudvto  ad^  what  he  thought 
he  ihight  do  without  the  imputation  pf  vanity  that  his  exer^ 
lions  had  not  been  altogether  useless,  and  tht>ugh  placed  in 
a  minority,  that  minority  was  fbmid  to  have  acted  in  con- 
formtty  with  the  wishes,  and,  what  was  of  m^ch  n|ore  cour- 
aeoaence,  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 

He  would  allow,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  h^ 
been  extretnely  consistent  in  one  point;  >fhich,  of  all  others, 
h6  ednteeived  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and  inimical  to  the 
'  IBrttisfa  constitutioh;  that  was  the  proposition  which  he  had' 
often  laid  dowii  respecting  the  confidence  to  be  granted  to 
xmnisters,  and  th^  assertion  that  pending  a  negodation  or  % 
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» 
woTy  it.was  kaptfopBit  to  call  fin:  taf  inforiMtioii  irith  Tc^gutl 
to  tbe  progress  of  that  aegociatioxsi,  or  the  events  of  that  war; 
this  he  had  ever  treated*  and  ever  would  do»  as  most  impcoper 
and  unconstitutional  lim^iiagey  andt  he  trusted,  never  would 
be  the  sense  of  an  Enghsh  House  of  Commons,  Wh^  led 
him  to  speak  of  this  mori^  particularly,  was  the  objection  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  to  the  last  of  the 
papers  moved  for  by  his  honourable  friend,  which  wcmU^  if 
produced,  to  shew  what  offers  had  been  made  by  Xifspoo 
Sultan  for  a  peace.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
said,  if  all  the  papers  moved  for,  and  aU  that  could  be  moved 
for,  were  upon  the  tables,  nothing  could  appear  that  would 
explain  to  the  House  what  the  offers  of  Tippoo  tonxake  peace 
were ;  and  that  if  any  thing  did,  he  certainly  should  o^ose 
their  being  {uroduced.  Perl^ps  it  might  be  so;  but  when  the 
r'^t  honourable  gentleman  stated  that  l^e  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  these  offers,  and  knew  no  more  of  them  than^  other 
people,  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  one  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing facts  that  ever  had  occurred;  that  Lord  Corawallis, 
as  ^vernor-general  of  Indi^  had  been,  on  all  occaaions, 
writmg  home,  that  a  protracted  war  was  ruinous  to  the  com- 
pany's finances ;  that  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace  was  bis 
earnest  wiab;  and  that  though  several  offers  tp  make  peace 
had  been  made  by  Tippoo,  none  of  them  wer^  of  a  Eiature 
that  he  could  accept;  yet  that  he  never  had  mentioned  what 
those  terms  offered  were,  or  what  were  his  reasons  for  not 
iCQepting  them*  If  the  govemma:&t  at  home  had  received 
any  mformati^n  of  the  terms  that  bad  been  offered,  bethought 
i^  was  their  dutv  to  send  out  orders  to  conclude  peace  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  while  it  might  be  done  honourably,  at  least; 
more  than  could  be  expected,  if  we  were  unfortunate  enou^ 
to  experience  a  continuance  of  the  same  calamitous  ev^its. 
Upon  the. right  honourable  ^gentleman's  principle  ofunlihaited 
confidence,  which  had  been  so  much  argued  last  year,  it  was 
impossible  to  for^el  what  ill  consequo^ces  m%ht  ensu^pai^ 
tieularly  if  no  right  was  allowed  to  that  House  to  aiquire 
into  the  conduct  and  expence  of  a  nc^gociation  or  war  undl 
it  was  ended^  Vt^hat,  he  would  ask,  was  oecome  of  the  boasted 
Ibeedom  and  privileges  of  that  House,*  to  inqu^e  into  every 
measure  ,tn£^t  could  bring  expence  upon  the  oountiy,  wJbka 
lliey,  as  representatives  of  the  peo|^l^  mwit  provide  for^  by 
hgmg  additional  bucdens  upon  theiir  constitoents^  wii^ut 
lutving  it  in  their  power  to  giye  an  assent  from  oonvictioiif 
that  there  was  expediency,  justw^e^  or  poliQr  in  themeaaiure 
which  Qccasioned  that  expence?  What  was  a^  the.  {an* 
ga^ge  held  out  by  this  olaun  for  confidence  in^minisfeeis,  bat 
4iat  t^  have  entered  into  a  war  which  must  be  uU/m^j/ed 
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-vrin^  hea^  escp^G^  but  with  r«gaid  to  thd  nature  or  eaitoit 
of  which^  tliey  woxikl  resUt  all  inquiry,  and  till  it  should  ba 
concluded  no  means  of  information  would  be  afforded.  He 
liad  only  to  recal  the  attention  of  gendemen  for  a  momra^ 
to  what  happened  last  year,  with  re^gard  to  the  Russian  bu- 
suoiess.  to  siiew  how  decidedly  this  was  the  object  of  the  pre* 
aent  administration.  The  rkht  honourable  gentleman  had 
nroperly  said,  that  a  day  woukl  soon  come  for  discussidg  that 
business,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  U  at  larse 
now;  to-morrow  they  wexe  to  be  called  iipon  to  vote  the 
^xp&ace  of  the  armament,  and  must  wree  to  pay  that  ex* 
pence  before  they  had  received  any  in&rmation  of  the  pro- 
priety or  wisdom  of  the  negociation  which  occasioned  it* 
He  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  refuse  voting  the 
expence  to-morrow;  indeed,  he.  knew  it  to  be  impossible: 
because^  however  mmdi  be  and  the  country  might  disapprove 
of  the  measure,  still  it  was  obvious,  that  the  expence  incurr^ 
Smst  be  paid. 

Upon  this  principle  of  first  payii^,  and  then  inquiring  int^ 
the  cause  of  the  expence,  the  right  honourable  gendeman  had 
gone  bjr  &r  too  great  loi^thS)  and  such  as  the  House  ou^ 
to  beware  of  sf^nctiimng.  If  they  did  not^  millicm  after  miUion 
might  be  expended,  oiid  till  the  oountry  was  ruined,  no  salis* 
faction  would  be  given^  except  that  confidence  must  be  placed 
in  ministers.  It  was  here  we  saw  the  system  of  thoie  who 
boasted  so  much  and  so  lately,  of  their  attachment  to  the  con* 
stitution  of  their  country,  and  to  the  principles  of  lib^y^  but 
whose  practice  was  at  vasaanoe  with  tWr  professionw  bk  vain 
4id  we  boast  of  our  attachment  to  the  principks  of  a  well 
r^gulat^  fireedran.  'We  were  perp^ually  praisings  onr  con-* 
.slituticm  in  words,  and  daily  introducing  new  abuaes  into  it 
in  practice.  And  thus  mi^t  we  go  on  boasting  that  we  were 
the  mostfree  until  we  had  eiftirely  lotA  our  freedom,  and  that 
by  this  innovation  lately  introduced  into  the  conslitatien-— 
(he  innovatkxi  of  confidence  I  This  con&ience  in  individuals, 
in  the  mind  of  that  House,  was  to  precede  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  ministeprs  by  this  might  move  and  carry. arma'* 
ment  on  armament,  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  on  the 
flflightest  j^easpns^  or  entirely  without  reason,  and  the  people 
haa  no  mefms  whatever  of  preventing  it;  nay,  the  menibem 
of  that  House  were  precluded  firom  judging  of  the  measurw 
at  all,  until  they  were  cal^  cm  to  vote  the  mcm^  of  their 
<?gmrtJtuei|ts  to  pay  for  tltiiBm.  And  supposing,  for  die  sike 
of  i^Tj^iiment,  (he  wm  i^t  now  stating  it  to  be  the  &et,)  thai 
^^MP  m%KiA?es  should  tui*n  ovA  to  be  ill  advised,  unnecessary, 
qf  i^jVi^  rm^^B  to  this  ecHintry,  what*  mode  had  the  people 
^9^^^kmiVl^.v^ii^^^  Nen^  except  that  of  a  crininsil  pro^ 
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c^edin^  against  the  mmfstm  wbo  were  tbe  caufle  of  it    Tlic^ 
only  securi^  the  people  had  was  the  liesponsibility  of  the 
ministers.     Was  that  a  sufficient  security?  He  answered,  it 
was  not !  In  short,  it  was  not  any  security  in  most  cases :  ibr, 
supposing  the  minister  who  may  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state,  was  incorrupt,  but  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the. people  his  measures  had  been  only  iinwise;  or,  suppoc^ 
ing  the  measures  to  be  wise^  and  against  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  what  remedy  could  there  oe  had  in  eithet  of  these 
cases?  In  the  first,  the  people  would  be  too  generous   to 
punish,  because  it  was  against  the  principles  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  every  good  community,  to  punish  a  man 
.  merely  for  want  of  wisdom.     On  the  second  case,  what  wonld 
be  the  consequence  ?  An  innocent  and  meritorious  man  wonld 
Buffer  for  his  own  virtue,  merely  from  the  misfortune  of  his 
conduct  happening  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  public;  and 
Jie  would  be  left  to  say  to  his  misguided  countrymen,  •*  What ! 
will  you  accuse  me  for  acting  as  well  as  I  could  for  your  in- 
terests?' What,  then;  were  we  to  punish  such  a  man?  No» 
God  forbid !  Then,  as  to  the  other  man  who  miriit  be  in-* 
doable,  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  ?  Had  we  uiat  oonrt 
of  criminal  justice,  by  w)ii6h  we  could  try  a  minister  on  the 
sfase  of  his  capacity  ?  We  had  no  sudi  court.     But  suppos- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argumait,  we  had  a  court  iii  which  all 
these  points  could  be  provided  for,  what  satii^action' could 
3resttlt  to  a  country  drained  of  its  weiJdi  and  resources  ?  What 
retribution  would  the  disgrace  or  the  destruction  of  a  ininister 
make  to  a  country  that  had  been  mined  and  undone?  The 
punishment  of  a  minister  I  a  poor,  paltry  resentment,  instead 
of  a  retribution  !  Thus  stood  the  political  state  of  a  countnr 
said  to  possess  perfect  liberty,  —  a  country,  where,  it  was  saic^* 
the  opinion' of  the  people  was  the  hi^est  authoritjr^  and  their 
will  the  law  I  The  opinion  of  die  people,  indeed^  might  at 
last  prevail;  but  according ^o  this  doctrine  of  conifidence  in' 
ministers,  this  innovation  in  the  constitution,  the  opinion  of 
th^  people  would  not  be«n  to  operate  until  the  counlry  was 
joined.  .  Ruined  we  might  be,  alAdo^h  the  people  were  not 
%norant,  nor  their  r^resentatives  cSli^pt,  but  merely,  h^ 
etose  the  minister  might  blunder  and  mistake.    If  such  a 
coontry  could  be  called  a  country  of  Ifoerty  and  perfect  froe- 
dmn,  he  did  not  know  what  liberty  or  freedom  was,  nor  where* 
in  oonsisted  the  excellence  of  its  constitution. 

He  hoped,  however,  that  from  what  he  hstd  said,  he  slioidd' 
not  be  considered  or  represented  as  speaking  against  the'feonsti*' 
tutioD  of  this  country.  If  he  should,  it  woula  be  treating  hnsr 
most  m^ustly ;  for  he  spoke  not  against  the  constftntion  of  tfiii 
•ountry,  but  against  the  theory  and  the  practice  whiiak  the  kit 


doctrine:  of  oopMfidoioe  had  iatsodooec)*  'l^y  imfe  anii^ 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  real  constitution  of  this 
couQtiy^ — against  the  earlier  impressions  in  favour  of  that 
constitution  made  on  him  by  his  education*  He  had  been 
taught  to  think,  that  all  the  evils,  of  which  he  had  that  ftight 
been  complaining,  were  to  be  prevented  by  the  timely  interpo* 
sitionof  that  House  with  its  advice^  when  a  minister  wr  a 
pursuing  a  plan  that  might  be  destructive  to  his  country. 
These  were  the  impressions  of  his  ii^mcy,  and  time  haoSiot 
e&ced  them.  He  mij^t  say,  thitt  he  hated  the  innovation 
of  coofidence^  of  which  he  had  been  ^)eaking.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  it.  Thejf 
might  as  well  say  to  the  minister,  <<  To  you  we  give  all  th# 
trust  that  was  once  delegated  to  our  representatives;  to  you 
we  ffive  all  the  disposition  of  our  property;  to  you  we^ive  the 
whole  care  of  all  our  interests,  without  control  or  inquiry/' 

lip  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  that  he  knevf^ 
i:^thing  of  the  proposals  of  peace  which  had  been  made  by 
TjppHCKS  or  the  reason  why  they  were  refosed.  And,  because 
he  WMs  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  proposals,  and 
Vli^ther  they  were  such  as  might  have  been  accepted  consist* 
ently  with  honoiu*,  justice, .  and  political  esmediency,  were  the 
Houses  therefore^  to  be  precludled  froipt  all  inquiry  respectiM 
them  ?  Because  a  minister  had  neglei^ted  to  provide  hims^ 
with  the  means  of  information,  wer^  they  to  sanction  that 
neglect,  or  abandon  those  discussion^  which  they  owed  to 
their  own  duty,  and  the  interests  of  their  constituent^  In 
order  to  conduct  any  imyiiries  ccmcerning  the  war,  or  be  able 
at  all  to  judge  of  the  fi)otii^  upon  which  it  at  present  stood^ 
it  was  of  the  utmost,  nay,  of  indispensable  importance,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  oflfers  of  peace.  In  con* 
sequence  of  theses  the  war  might  now  stand  upon  very  di£> 
ferent  grounds  from  those  upon  which  it  had  set  out;  and 
what  had  been  in  its  commencement  allowed  to  be  just  and 
necessary,  might  have  ceased  to  be  so  ip  its  continuance 
From  the  circumstances  of  disadvantage^  too^  under  which  the 
.war  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  on  our  part,  attention  to 
the  oilers  of  peace  became  a  still  more  material  consideration* 
For  who  would  defend  the  prppriety  of  persevering  in  a.  war 
under  such  circumstances,  ii  it  could  be  oonclyded  upon  terms 
at  all  just  and  reasonable?  In  short,  while  we  were  kept  ignoi* 
rant  of  these  terms,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  wheth^ 
llie.war,  as  it  now  stood,  was  a  war  of  justice  and  policy,  par  a 
Nirar  carried  on  merely  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  pregnant 
.with  ruiiious  consequences. 

.,,  The  retreat  of  our  armies  in  India' was  a  proof  of  the  com- 
pete &iliure  of  th^  objept  which  Lord  ComwaUi^  had  in  yiew« 
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'the  retreat  of  General  AbercrdmMe  w«  attctadeti  T^ftih  every 
aggravaKing  circumstanee of  lo«s  and  ignominy:  it  had  beisn 
too  gently  stiled  a  retreat^  but  wai$  in  reality  a  downr^t 
flightj  in  which  our  baggage,  artillery,  and  what  was  most 
^leplorable  of  all,  the  hos{Hrtalt  of  our  sick  and  wounded,  were 
left  behind.  He  did  not  mean  to  lay  any  blame  on  Ix>rd 
CcTOwalUs  or  General  Abercromie;  he  was  not,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  citcumslances,  to  decide  in  what 
ffliarter  censure  was  due.  But  the  &ct  must  be  admitted, 
that  General  Abererombie  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  re- 
treat)  in  such  circumstances  as  wei^  dii^acefid  to  the  British 
jurms.  -What  these  circumstances  were,  or^  where  that  blame 
Wasrto  be  attached,  ousht  surdy  to  form  the  subject  of  disease 
moo,  before  they  couU,  with  propriety,  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  any  opinion. 

As  to  the  expence  of  the  business  now  before  t)ie  Houses 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  consideration  on  some  future  day; 
but  on  that  point  he  could  not  say  that  the  explanation  cS' 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  gave  him  much  satisfaction, 
if  it  gave  the  people  of  this  country  satisfaction,  he  should 
be  very  much  surprised.  Whatever  pleasure  he  might  fed 
from  a  repetition  of  the  declaration,  ^'  that  the  day  was  draw- 
ing near,  when  we  should  find  that  it  was  more  likely  that 
the  finances  of  India  would  be  such  as  to  afford  assii^tahce  to 
this  country,  rather  than  that  this  country  should  be  called  on 
to  lend  assistance  to  our  territories  in  India,'' was,  he  ccmfessed, 
much  abated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  assuring 
them,  at  the  same  time,  uiat  he  knew  nothing  about  the  va^tr 
ter.  He  asserted,  that  it  was  impossible  fer  tiim  to  calculate 
the  whole  expence  with  which  the  present  war  in  IndiA  wotiM 
be  att^ded  i  and  was  evwi  surprised  that  any  body  ^ould 
conceive  he  cbuld,  or  should  think  of  starting  such  an  inquiry. 
But  if  he  could  not  calculate  the  expence,  how  could  he  pre- 
iend  to  estimate  the  advantage  which  this  country  was  llkeiy  to 
re^  from  the  finances  of  IcSia?  He  must  own,  that  this  sort 
of  general  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  all  particular  proof, 
appeared  to  him  by  no  mean^  convu!icmjg,  nor  at  all  tended  to 
aet  his  mind  at  eabe  on  tlve  subfect.  The  right  honouts^ 
jgeiitleman  assured  thett,  that  the  i^esAlt  would  be  highly  pr^s- 
)>er6us5  btlit  it  was  stated  that  there  wete  some  fdoiish  tri^inj^ 
expences,  which  might  interfere  with  this  result ;  and  when  he 
was  asked,  what  might  be  their  probable  amount,  he  answered 
that  he, could  not  so  much  as  guess;  nay,  was  astonished  diat 
any  body  should  suppose  he  could !  Setting  these  expence^ 
aside,  therefore,  they  might  be  assured  the  re^lt  would  be 
prosperous ;  but  he  wondered  to  what  could  amount  die  value 
of  8u<^  an  assurance.  The  conclusion  might  be  MgMy  gra- 
tifying, if  they  excluded  from  the  premises  the  only  material 


tSofnM&micfn  vipoti  vHhich  it  hfngeii.  Th^se  wete  dftiiSdes  too' 
pafoable  to  deceive  children.  lie  hoped  that  a  oonsideration 
of  tne$e  points  would  induce  that  House  to  take  away  soma 
bf  that  confidence  which,  by  their  daty  to  their  consthiiidnli^ 
they  never  ought  to  giv^  and  whidi  thqr  were  now  bound  t» 
ncaL 

Mr.  Feoc  oondndied  widi  deelaring,  that»  previous  to  the^ 
Aweting  of  parliament^  he  had  deteiixiined  in  nk  own  mind  to 
aay  noUifng  in  any  debate  on  the  subject,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  ComwaUis ;  and  he  would  Aever  have  departed 
from  that  resolution,  had  he  not  been  called  upon  and  pro* 
^oked  io  deliver  his  opinion  by  the  words  of  the  q)eech,  aiui 
the  arguments  of  those  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  $ 
had  he  dot  been  called  upon  to  applaud  abilities,  of  whidt 
their  conduct  afforded  ham  no  proofs,  and  to  do^ratuhM 
aoeoess,  which  Ae  state  of  otir  iffiin  in  India  by  no  means 
MKttied  to  wfttrant;  ik»»  bb^  information  which  had  yet  beea 
laid  htfd/fb  that  House. 

The  question  was  put  atid  carried  00  each  of  the  ni^otionsy  except 
the  last)  which  was  negatived  withwt  a  divtsiea. 


State  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expendituije. 

TIE  House  ha? bg  resolved  itself  into*  a  committee  of  th^ 
wfade  House,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Morningtoa  was  chair- 
iaaii,  to  cpnsider  of  so  much  of  his  majesty's  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  as  relates  to  the  p\iblic  income  and  ex<- 
p^diture,  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  speech  were  read ; 
**  It  ifnll,  I  am  persuaded,  give  you  great  satisfaction  tp  lear^, 
&M  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  hfive,  in  a  great  measure,  been  already  defrayed  by  the  grants 
bf  ^e  session.  The  state  of  our  resources  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
ittot^  *^an  sufficient  to  provide  for  th$  remaining  part  of  these 
expeitces,  as  well  as  for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  the  e^ti^ 
.In&tes  for  whidli  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you.— I  entexr 
tahi  tike  pleasing  hope,  that  the  reductions  which  ma}^  be  found 
practicalne  in  the  establishments,  and  the  continued  in(;rease  in 
Hie  revenue,  will  enable  you,  afVer  makbg  due  provision  for  the 
ieveral  branches  of  the  public  service,  to  enter  upon  a  system  of 
gradual!^  ifelieving  my  subjects  froni  sofiiepart  of  the  existing  taxes^ 
kt  ih^  same  time  givmg  additional  efficacy  to  the  plan  for  reducr 
^Stoh  df  the  national  debt,  on  the  success  of  which  our  future  eas^ 
%nA  isrecurity  essentially  depend.  •— With  a  view  to  this  important 
Dfejecty  let  me  also  recommend  it  to  you  to  turn  your  attention 
t9  the  consideratioti  of  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  funds  and 

X  4    . 


of  pubUc  credit  majr  rrader  practioaUe  and  expedient;  towirMb^ 

feouction  in -the  rate  of  interest  of  any  of  the  annuitiea  whieh  aim 
now  redeemable/'    Mr.  Pitt  then  rose,  and  in,  a  moat  eloquenr 
speech,  represented  the  state  of  the  $nances  of  the  country  in  so 
ftirourable  a  H^ht,  that  a  diminution  of  the  public  burthens  might 
rttuionablv  be  expected.    The  aitiount  of  toe  pennanent  rerenue, 
tHth  the  land  and  malt  duties  annexed,  from  January  179^1   to 
Jahuary  i79'2»  he  estimated  at.  161750,000/.  being  coo^ooo/.  more 
than  the  average  of  the  prjecedjng  fo«c  jreaix9*<   The  pennafc^nT 
expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the  del^t,  the  annual  million 
applied  towards  its  extinction,  the  civil  list,  and  the  military  ^and 
Aaval  establishments,  he  calculated  at  15,810,000/*  leaving  a  clear 
smr^us  of  more  than  900,000/.    In  this  state  of  things  he  thought  • 
himsdf  authorized  to  propose  the  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  more . 
burdensome  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/.  per  annum ; 
and  at  the  saqfie  time  to  i^tplythe'smi  of  406,000/.  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  naii<oreA  debU  in  «id  oftth^  ssimud  million  appropriated 
by  parliament.    This  would  stiU  fidl  ftr  short  of  his  estimate-  cC 
t£e  national  ^ability|  and  there  was  gpo4.^N>uiid  to  boliete  thiBilr 
we  had  not  reached  by  many  degreed  the  summit  of  our  pproap^tjr; 
When  the  debentures  to  the  American  loyalists  should  be  du- 
chnged,  whidi  would  happen  in  about  four  years,  an  addition  of 
near  500,000/.  would  accrue  to  the  revenue.    In  consequence  of 
the  general  improvement  of  credit,  the  3  per  cents,  would  soon 
rise  so  high  as  to  enable  the  parliacnent  to  eftct  a  reduction  of 
the  ^  and,  as  soon  as  by  law  redeemable,  of  the  5  per  cents,  whidi 
would  add  the  sUm^  of  700,000/.  or  little  less  to  the  sinking  food. 
The  indefinite  additions  which  might  be  expected  from  me  in* 
creasing  produce  of  the  existii^  taxes,  the  result  of  our  rapidly 
increasmg  commerce,  must  mock  ail  calculation.  Our  exports  had 
risen  one-third  in  value  since  the  year  17S3,  viz.  from  14,741^000^1 
to  20,120)000/.  and  our  internal  trade  had  increased  in  at  least 
an  eoual  prop(Ntion.    Thus  should  we  be  enabled  to  make  a  swiftly 
accelerated,  progress  in  the  essential  work  of  liquidatipf  the  na* 
ti<mal  debt,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  to  reacn  a  point 
which  perhaps  not  long  since  was  thought  too  distant  for  calcula- 
tion.   On  tne  continuance  of  our  present  prosperity  it  was  indeed 
impossible  to  count  with  certainty ;  but  unquestionably  there  never 
was  a  time  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe^  we  might  more 
reasonably  expect  a  durable  peace  than  at  the  present  moment* 
Mr. Pitt  concluded  with  these  words:  ^^From  the  result  of  the 
>Hrfaole,  I  trust  I  am  entitled  to  assert,  that  the  scene  which  we 
ere  now  contemplating  is  not  the  transient  effect  of  accident  not 
Ihe  short-lived  prosperity  of  a  day,  but  the  genuine  and  natusal 
result  of  regular  and  permanent  causes.    The  season  of  our  severe 
trial  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  at  length  relieved,  ndt  only  from  the 
dejection  and  gloom  which,  a  few  years  since,  hung  over  the 
^country,  but  from  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which,  even  for  a 
considerable  time  after  our  prospect  had  begun  to  brighten,  stBl 
minted  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  public.    We  iqay 
Tet,  indeed,  be  subject  to  those  fluctuations  which  ofl^n  ha^qpen 
in  the  aflSttrs  of  a  great  natioi^  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  C9^y  . 
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ookteorlEbraiee;  hti »  ftr  a0  ibere  ean  be  «ttf  rdiance  onhuman^ 
sgpeettlatioiia,  we  have  the  best  groupd,  from  tne  experieiu^  q[  th^ 
p«at»  to  look  with  satisiiction  to  the  present,  and  with  confidence  " 
to  the  future.  **  Nunc  demum  redit  animus,  cum  nQn  spem  mod0^ 
ae  votum  securUan  puUkay  sed  ipsbts  voH^uciam  et  robur  asr 
sun^psffii.'*  This  is  a  state  not  of  hope  only,  but  of  attainment ; 
not  barely  die  encoaragii^  prospect  of  future  advantage,  but  the 
solid  and  immediaCe  benefit  of  present  uid  actual  po8se8sioQ.*'*«« 
After  sosao  strictures  on  Mr.  Pilt's  speech  by  Mr.  I%eridimy 

Mr.  Foic»  after  a  i^ort  alloslon  to  the  triumph  of  this  jn* 
bilee  of  finance,  and  stating  that  the  business  of  the  datr  wni 
of  the  utmost  importance,  took  occasion  to  pay  a  camplmieiil 
to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ktt,  and.  to  the  philosophieal  mjn« 
ciples  of  government  on.  which  he  had  al^giied.    He  said  the. 
right  honourable  genttesMm  had  eDnmemted  the  causes  of 
national  prosperity  with  truth  and  splendor.    He  subscribed 
to  his  statement  oondially,  and  if  he  did  not  hims^  go  over 
the  sane  gpround,  it  was  because  be  had  nothiqg  to  add  to 
what  had  oeen  already  said,  nor  could  be  hope  to  esEpreas  il^ 
better.    But  he  begged  to  be  understood,  that  these,  reaaoaa 
were  all  applicable  to  the  prosperity  of  theeountQr,  notmeiely 
to  the  prosperity  (^the  revenue.     The  rig^t  honourable  ^o* 
tleman  had  &irly  said,  that  above  all,  they  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  happy  form  of  our  ooostitatioo.    If  this  was  true--* 
and  that  it  was  so»  every  gentleman  would  concur-^ it  was 
their  duty  to  maintain  the  constitution  by  that  vigilaiice  and 
jeabmsy  which  were  the  chief  duties  of  that  House,  and  to 
take  calls  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  under,  any  oolcAir 
or  pretext  "to  trench  on  any  of  its  vital  parts;  and  so  far  fireBi 
thinking  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who.  had  spoken 
last  (Mr.  Drake),  that  we  could  not  value  our  present^situation 
top  bighlyj  he  thought  we  were  in  danger  from  being  lulled 
into  an  excess  of  seourity.    He  was  drawn  to  this  observation, 
naturally  from  the  business  of  this  day;  for  he  was  still  of  the,, 
ogioion  tfattt  he  had  ddivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  session^ 
namdy,  that  there  was  in  the  manner  of  introducing  this  pro* 
portion  such  a  violation  of  a  most  valuable  principle^  and 
such  an  insult  on  the  House^  of  Commons,  as  demanded  their 
most  serious  reflection.  ^  It  had  been  too  often  his  duty  to 
remark  the  variety  of  abuses  which  had  been  suffered  during  ' 
the.  administration  of  the  right  honourable,  gentleman,  and 
which,  indeed,  had  marjked  his  ministry  more,  perhapis,  than 
any  otihuer  that  had  ever  occurred  in'this  countrv*  There  seemed 
to  be  a  regular  and  systematic  intention  in  nis.maji^sty's  nu- 
nisters  to  annihilate  the  functions  of  that  House^  and  to  arro« 
^te  to^venunenit  every  measure  that, properly  belonged  to 
'^hffiou   'The  nation  was  made  to  lool^  lightly  on  the  popular 


bmnch  (Of  the  leghUltiBtte^  and'  ih  every  itistftiice  to  turn  ^leir 
e^  to  government,  as  to  the  fountain  of  erery  good.  In  thk 
view  he  nad  stated  the  recommendation  in  his  majesty's  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  o£  taxeS)  as  an  attempt 
to  take  from  that  House,  in  truths  the  powder  of  deliberati<»9 
the  freedom  of  debate.  Instead  of  eoming  unfettered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  public  income  audi 
expenditure^  so  fitr  as  to  enable  them  to  fiirm  a  free  judgm^it 
whether,  consistently  with  their  honest  duty  to  the  empire, 
dwy  might  relieve  their  constituents  from  some  part  of  their 
hiivdens,  they  were  put  into  the  ukisee^y  slate  Of  either  com* 
^ing  implicitly  with  hi6  majei^'s  l«coflimenAi!tlon,  or  of 
lieing  considered  by  their  constituents  as  the  of^K)sers  of  the 
boon  which  he  had  held  out  toihetA.  I  complain  (said  Mr« 
¥bx)  for  the  constitution,  violated  1^  this  proee«diikg — I  epm- 
filfldnibr  the  popakr  branch  of  die  legiisfeture  insulted — 
I  comphdn  for  the  people^  really  onA  e^tmlly  efaeftted  by 
Hois  iasidious  ititervention,  calc^ated  to  divert  tlietti  from 
thesr  true  guardhan  and  servatit,  the  House  of  Cobiiaoiis,  and 
to  driude  theih,  by  fixing  their  hopes  on  the  government. 
I  am  not  afrtfd  of  unpopularity  in  the  honest  disob^iige  of  my 
doty.  I  am  not  afraid  of  encountering  ail  die  hazat^  of 
iitml  misrepresentation ;  but  I  co^i^^h^  that  I  am  put  into  a 
tttuatiOn  wha'e  I  cannot  ^tercise  my  judgment,  where  I  can^ 
Bot  pronounce  my  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  mcmient  wh«i 
parliament  can  s^ely,  prudently,  or  honestly  surrender  any 
part  of  the  existing  revetiue,  and  where  I  cannot  oppose 
Ifcie  measure  without  the  fear  of  blin^g  on  the  country  a 
greatar  and  more  alarming  evil,  than  by  complying  agahist 
my  judgment* 

Not  only  had  his  majesty  been  unconstitutionally  advised  to 
tonne  down  and  tiefcommend  this  fheasure,  contrary  to  tlie 
first  princifdes  of  parMatneftit,  but,  to  a^  to  die  imprcqiriety, 
the  ministor  eoming  imi»edifitely  from  the  doset,  had  pointed 
out  as  a  second  part  of  the  same  speech,  the  very  laxeib  which 
ought  to  be  rq^ealed ;  thus  caking  it  out  of  the  hatids  of  pttr* 
Bament  to  revise  tk^  w4iole^  and  see  which  of  them,  i£  any^ 
could  be  repealed,  which  were  most  grievous  to  the  piMici 
and  thereby  conciliating  diemsdves  wim  their  constituents  by 
proving  that  they  were  attentive  to  tbeilr  mterestB.  Instead  of 
Ooming  forward  handsomely  and  fiurly  as  he  ought  to  hsve 
dcme,  and  stating  the  income'  on 'the  one  side^  «ia  the  expeDr 
diture  on  the  other,  and  calling  on  *  Ae  House  to  take  the  coih 
dition  of  the  pubMc  revenue  into  then*  eonsideratioli,  alid 
see  if  they  coidd  not  i^mre  smfneitbin^  to  the  people^  the  light 
honourable  gentleman  came  down  l¥ii9i  a  dedam  suiphis,  finr 
wiaeh  he  had  n«  eEsperknoe^  in  tnt  hand^  nd  a  number  tX 
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odkras  and  !xnpo|mIar  taxes  itiosdy  of  lues  own  impoiing,  in 
the  other)  and  thereby  made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to 
hesitate  in  their  compliance.  Can  I  (exclaimed  Mr.  Fox) 
d^ct  to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax — I,  who  opposed  it  so 
pointedly,  when  imposed  by  the  right  honomrable  gentleman 
last  year  ?  Can  I  object  to  the  repeiu  of  the  tax  on  temale  ser^ 
vants,  a  tax  which  1  always  thought  odious  and  abominable  ? 
Xcannot-s— the  House  cannot,  and  with  their  eyes  open  to  the 
impfrc^riety  of  the  measure  of  ^ving  up  revenue  without  an 
experience  that  we  can  afibrd  it,  we  are  brought  to  a  situa^ 
tioB  in  which  we  cannot  deliberate  on  the  measure. 

The  question,  to  have  been  stated  &irly,  should  have  been^ 
ds  follows :  there  is  a  surplus  of' 460,000/.     Will  you  apply  it 
aH  towards  the  extinction  of  the  naUonal  debt,  or  towards  thtf 
mmediate  relief  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  or  partly  to  tb« 
one  and  partly  to  the  other?    Stated  in  this  manner,  the 
House  would  have  come  fairly  to  the  exercise  of  their  delibe* 
native  powers ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the 
question  had  been  so  stated  to  him,  he  would  have  answered, 
in  the  present  situation  of  thingjs,  acting  on  a  consistent  prin* 
ciple,  and  desirous  of  having  the  bendBt  of  experience,  that 
the  whole  ought  to  be  applied  >,towards  the  diminution  of  the 
nattcnal  debt.     In  saying  this,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
credit  of  a  sincere  opinion ;  for  evidently  he  courted  no  party 
on  the  occasion.     He  could  not  court  the  king,  for  t^e  king 
had  in  his  speech  recommended  the  meastire.    It  was  not  a 
declaration  by  which  he  could  expect  to  court  the  people,  foi^ 
evidently  the  repeal  of  a  temporary  burden,  however  it  might 
eperate  m  throwing  disorder  into  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 
distuihing  the  credit,  and  finally  of  imposing  more  grievous 
burdais,  would  yet  be  popular,  and  an  dbjection  to  it  the  con- 
ti»ry.    But  if  he  had  to  answer  that  question  simply,  he  would 
do  it^  and  maintain  it  on  arguments  provided  for  him  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.     He  would  use  his  own  words. 
ne  would  take  his  own  system.     He  would  prove  that  his  own 
principles  were  clearly  against  the  measure  which  he  now  pro- 
posed.    He  would  shew,  even  from  what  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  had  said  that  night,  that  when  self  was  out  of 
the  quesdon,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  was  erroneous  and  detrimental.     For,  said  the  right 
honioarable  gentleman,  in  the  year  1808,  when  by  the  opera- 
£bn  of  the  plan  for  diminishing' the  debt,  there  would  be  a 
smnoffour  mittions  applicable  to  this  object,  he  would  take  care 
that  no  minister  of  that  day  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  do^ 
what  he  was  doing  in  this,  With  only  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  four  millions.    Here,  when  he  was  im- 
parl aifd  when  he  W^  not  lU^tisg  for  himself  and  his  faction* 
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be  was  -such  an  enemj  to  the  national  debt,  that  no  room 
,  should  be  left  for  popularity  to  any  minister,  by  doing  so  fatal 
a  thing  to  the  nation*  as  that  which  he  was  i^ow  doizig  himself. 
Such  was  the  difference  between  self  and  principle,  spch  was 
the  difference  between  the  clear,  manly  discharge  of  duty, 
and  the  subterfuges  of  a  dextrous  pursuit  of  popularity  !  He 
had  often  heard  it  said,  that  it  was  the  character  of  inen  who 
were  indulgent  to  themselyes  to  be  severe  to  others.  Never 
did  he  see  this  trait  of  the  human  mind  more  glarinsly  dis- 
played than  in  this  measure.  For,  after  having  laid  down 
a  principle  to  be  most  obstinately  persevered  in,  viz.  that 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue  should  be  with  a  sacred  and  invio* 
lable  hand  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  with  all  its 
compound  interest,  until  it  should  amount  to  an  appli* 
cable  surplus  of  four  millions,  he  now  departed  bom  this 
engagement  for  the  sake  of  a  little  momentary  popularity  to 
himself,  and  held  out  to  the  nation  a  boon  of  2oo,oooL 
<^  But,"  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  ^^  1  know  I  do 
wrong ;  I  know  it  is  a  dereliction  of  my  principles,  but  permit 
me  to  do  this  little  mischief,  and  I  will  compensate  for  the 
laxity  of  my  own  system,  by  tying  down  ray  successors." 
Fifteen  years  hence,  a  perioa  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
oarry  forward  the  idea  of  parties  and  partialities,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  take  care  that  even  when  tl^re 
were  four  millions  the  system  should  not  be  thus  violated  I 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  at  least 
prudent  to  have  waited  until  we  had  had  the  experience 
of  a  single  year,  a  single  month,  or  a  sinjgle  day,  in  which 
the  income  of  the  country  had  exceeded  the  expenditure 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  there  was  an  ^jplicable  sur- 
plus at  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  iiidefensible  than  the 
intemperate  rashness  of  the  proceeding.  He  went  completely 
upon  speculation.  What  peculation  of  expenditure  ha^  not 
turned  out  to  be  fallacious  r  Every  statement  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  with  regard  to  reduction  and  economy, 
remained  to  be  fulfilled.  The  committee  of  last  year,  com* 
posed  of  very  honourable  men,  had  given  a  statement  of  w^ 
was  likely  to-be  the  peace-establishment.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  found  exact;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  statement 
of  the  committee  of  1786  ^a  committee  equally  honourablei 
had  fallen  short  by  500,000/.  of  the  actual  expenditure,  and 
the  subsequent  statement  might  be  liable  to  the  same  deft* 
piency.  It  would  have  been  well,  at  least,  to  liave  taken  the 
benefit  of  one  single  year's  peace-establishment  What  could 
be  the  reason  of  mis  intemperate  hurry  ?  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  agreeing  with  his  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Sheridan,) 
that  it  was  the  Russian  armament  which  pressed  upon  him, 
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^mdwbtch  had  ptddueed  this  hdsty,  III  thbed,  and^  as  it  hai 
been  conducted,  unconstitutional  sacrifice  to  popularity.  He 
aaJd  unconstitutional,  for  every  thing  that  crippled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  every  thing  that  placed  the  crown 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  constituents,  was 
unconstitutional  and  alarming.  If  the  question  had  coine 
fairly  before  them,  he  should  have  given  it  his  negative;  now, 
liowever,  he  could  not  do  this,  since  a  greater  evil  might  be 
incurred  from  the  danger  of  a  division  between  that  House 
and  the  people,  —  a  division  which  the  unparliamentary  and 
improper  recommendation  from  the  throne  might  occasion. 
Pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  sensible  that  his 
head^strong  interference  in  a  dispute  had  involved  him  in  a 
dilemma,  from  which  the  result  could  afford  him  no  argu- 
ment of  defence,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  thrown 
out  this  boon  to  the  public,  to  divert  them  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  conduct.  He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  him  of 
being  so  poor  a  logician,  as  to  set  this  up  as  the  ratio  jtistyka^ 
but  he  was  well  aware,  that,  tempting  and  agreeable,  it  would 
serve  as  the  ratio  snasoria. 

Having  thus  objected  to  thie  prindple,  he  said  he  equally 
otgected  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done.  What  rule 
was-  to  be  estabUshed  in  future  ?  In  case  of  future  surplusse^ 
were  they  always  to  act  by  this  precedent,  or  what  rale  was 
there  to  be  established?  Opposition  at  present  could  not  be 
sndio' be  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  power,  the  other  party^ 
were  too  decidedly  superior  in  numbers,  and  too  much  in  pos- 
session of  the  confidence  of  the  country  to  admit  of  such' an 
idea- oh  their  part.  But  thougli  in  the  present  state  of  the 
parties  of  this  country  perhaps  no  immediate  use  might  be 
made  of  this  manoeuvre— for  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
sinister  manoeuvre — yet  if  there  should  be  in  that  House 
again  a  struggle  for  power,  if  the  parties  were  more  nearly  on 
a  par  than  at  present,  wh^t  miserable  use  might  not  be  made 
of  this  precedent!  One  side,  in  case  of  a  surplus,  might  be 
for^^ving  half  to  the  people  in  taxes,  another  for  giving  the 
whcSe,  and  there  might  be  instituted  between  the  two  an 
aBCtion  for  power,  in  which  the  highest  bidder  would  attempt 
td  pilrehase  the  fkvour  of  the  country  at  the  expence  of  its 
interests;  The  whole  manifested  a  most  blameable  care  for 
the  moment,  a  subterfuge  against  charges  to  which  the  right 
faotuMirable  gentleman  knew  he  was  liable,  and  for  which  he 
felt  that  he  had  no  justification.  The  Russian  armament 
stai^  him  in  the  face ;  he  knew  that  the  nation  were  of  one 
m^nd  <m  the  subject  of  his  disastrous  impolicy,  and  thkt  his 
Indian  irystem  was  equally  pregnaQt  with  danger  and  disgrace. 
0^  the  sulgegt  of  Ijadia  there  was  nothing  more  alarming  than 


thd  difismee  wbioh  Bf^MOMd  in  the  two  miniBtefB  on  the 
iubject  The  one  affirmed  to  the  House  that  there  would  be 
aafiistance  derived  from  that  <}uarter,  the  other  coufded  the 
assertion  with,  <<  ^the  war  was  speedily  terminated." 

In  r^ard  to  the  reduction  of  the  mur  per  c^its;  he  was 
clearly  ^c^inion  that  it  was  a  most  politic  dnd  proper  mea- 
sure.    From  the  calculation  that  he  had  made  on  the  subject, 
the  nation  might  draw  an  annual  benefit  of  between  260  and 
270^000/.  from  this  branchi  and  he  wished  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  bad  stated  what  was  his  plan  for  the  mea- 
sure.   A  wellrconeeived  plan  for  the  measure  should  have  bis 
support.     The  rise  of  the  fond%  in  his  mind,  was  a  great 
national  benefit ;  for  though  it  threw  obstades  in  the  way  of 
paying  off  the  debt,  it  invigorated  every  branch  of  our  pros- 
perity.   In  propopttcm  as  the  funds  were  hieh,  money  for  every 
object  of  commercial  enterprize,  of  manofacture^  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  of  trade  and  industry  of  all  kinds,  became 
more  easily  attainable.     It  added,  therefore,  to  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  it  enlarged  the  sphere  of  activity,  and  produced 
the  wealth  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  differeBce 
which  we  bad  to  pay  in  buying  up  the  debts.    If  we  consi- 
dered tibe  amount  of  our  debt  as  a  capital,  the  capital  was  cer- 
toinly  «Bi0rea8ed'by  the  rise  of  the  fimds.    The  capital  of  our 
dd^t  was  clearly  more  now  than  in  the  year  1 786,  but  die  an- 
nuity was  less,  and  to  this  f^muity  he  always  looked  as  to  the 
true  debt  which  wa<»  our  enemy.     Wha^  then,  ou^t  to  he 
'4he  conduct  c£  the  nation  <m  these  premises  ?    If  it  was  tru^ 
that  the  rise  of  the  fonds  imposed  on  the  nation  the  hardship 
of  paying  a  greator  sum  for  redeeming  the  same  quantiQ^of 
ai^inuity;  but  that  at  the  same  ti;ne  the  rise  of  the  funds  so 
largely  promoted  the  general  opulence  of  the  nation  as  to  make 
it  more  easy  for  us  to  redeem  such  annuity,  the  conclusion  of 
the  proposition  clearly  was,  that  the  moment  of  wealth  was  the 
moment  of  redemption.     But  what  did  we  ^  do?    Instead  <tf 
taking  the  true  benefit  of  the  opulence  which  the  high  price 
sf  the  funds  has  given  us,  by  opposing  more  vigonnialy  our 
geeat  enemy  the  national  det^  we  slackened  while  this  eneiDy 
went  on ;  for  he  reared  his  head,  and  if  we  did  not,  in  the 
moment  of  prosperity,  encrease  our  ^orts  against  him  he 

S'ned  ground  upon  us.  To  be  uniform  in  the  combat,  tJbere- 
e^  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  add  as  much  to  die  sina 
applied  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt,  as  the  proportion  be- 
tween die  prosperous  ^d  the  adverse  moment.  Surdy,  in 
a  day  of  prosperity,  it  was  easier  for  the  nation  to  buy  up  an 
annuity  erf  42,000/.  than  in  the  day  of  adversity;  y^t  w^  were 
to  fpUow*  the  (^cact  ctintvoxy  system  by  this  pew  pl^ij^  ^ 


theRrefbfeJbetaMertad  tbit  the  WU4t(«rW|tf^!«o|UP|j]|0 
by  the  derelictiQa  oi  pTixxolfht-  • 

It  was  the  fiuhiou  of  the  day  to  praiaethe  cofi8titati»i^  0mA 
to  labour  to  destroi^  it.  They  wese  &>r  ever  pouring  tsxtk 
encomiums  oa  it  m  the  lump,  and  maB^ic^  it  in  detail. 
Every  stratagem  was  used  to  mak^  tlie  fuufitiqns  of  that  Uoij^e 
un^acious  to  the  people,  to  make  them  out  of  fiivour  witb 
their  r^resentatives,  to  make  it  impossible  for  men  to  act 
&itbfully  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust  to  the  empire  without 
having  odium  excited  against  theip.  Confidence  m  the 
crown  was  set  up  in  the  stead  of  confidence  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons;  and  the  entrenchments  on  the  oonstitutioa  wera 
carried  on  by  Bfipeaia  to  the  passions  of  the  ineoasideiiiKe. 
For  himself,  he  had  so  often  occasion  to  notice  thisisettled 
plan  in  the  administration  of  the  present  day»  and  with  so 
little  success  that  he  despaired  of  producing  ax^y  efij^  on  the 
temper  of  ihe  House.  But  having  frequently  shQwad  hifs^ 
self  unawed  by  the  influence  of  power,  he  tru^ed  h^.  Amid 
be  able  otf  the  preset  occasion  to  maintain  an  eqi^al  9H|^ 
liority,  and  testify  hiniself  no  less  unmoved  by  popular  fte* 
judice  and  clamour :  and,  though  it  would  be  presiuQpMiaiis 
ijx  any  man  to  apply  to  his  practice,  yet  he  wouki  take  upuA 
himself  to  apply  to  iua  sense  of  Im,  duty  dbe  aelebrailiBi 
passage^ 


^  Jostum.  et  lenaoem  ptdponti  virom 
Men  civitini  ardor  prava  jidientiHtti, 
Non  vultaisjinstantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida."     ■ 


In  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  said  ha 
would  ask,  where  was  the  di£ference,  with  regard  to  who  might  be 
minister,  between  this  scheme  and  that  of  the  committee  in  1786, 
hilt  about  one  3'ear  and  a  half?  But  in  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 
taking  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  changes  that  might  happen,  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  might  not  be  as  well  disposed  to  the  minister 
of  that  day,  and  have  as  good  a  ch^ce  of  bemg  his  friend,  as  die 
right  hoaourablegentlemaD.  It  had  happened  Siat  several  gende- 
men,  who  sat  on.  the  same  side  with  the  right  hcmourable  gende« 
mauy  had  before  now  been  out  of  their  reckoning  as  to  ihe  changes « 
of  administration,  and  it  mi^t  so  happen  again. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  except  he  was  wilfrdly  misrqQnresentedt 
fee  could  not  account  for  the  manner  in  wlueh  the  ri^t  ho- 
nouxal^  geademan  had  argued.  Wb^a  he  spd^e  before^  he 
Beo^er-raeant  to- enter  into  any  speculation  widi  regard  to  who 
woifld  or  would  not  be  minister  fifteen  years  hence.  No  such 
ridiculous  idea  had  ever  entered  his  mind,  and  he  begged  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  the  House  to  recol£M^  that 


%lieii  he  had  pot  Ihit  mrt  of  his  argiiment>  he  had  stated  it 
as  asking  a  question  of  toe  right  hoiioiirable  ^tleman,  upon 
^whMh  he  knew  he  most  be  impartial^  and  Which  had  no  rder- 
ence  or  negard  to  the  person  who  might  be  minister.  He, 
perhaps^in  the  right  honottrable  gentleman's  opinion,  was  not 
«  man  of  great  wisdom,  but  he  trusted  he  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  indulge  in  any  such  speculation  as  the  right  honourable 
geademan  had  ninted  at.  As  matters  at  present  were,  he 
ooulcl  have  no  hopes  of  success,  so  unequal  were  the  numbers  ; 
nor  could  he  think  that  because  he  was  somj^  years  older  than 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  was  any  reason  for  his 
q)eeulation  upon  being  his  successor  fifteen  ]^ears  hence.  The 
rmfat  honourable  gentleman  had  boasted,  in  high  language, 
ofthe  unexpected  increase  of  the  revenue.  He  allowed  all 
the  causes  stated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman;  but  he 
oertainly  would  not  allow  that  the  increase  was  either  unex- 
pected or  unforeseen,  w^hateTer  pains  might  be  taken  to  spread 
abroad  such  an  opinio^  for  the  purpose  of  momentoiy  p6pn- 
faoity,  whidi  seemed  to  bat  the  duef  study  of  the  present  day. 
His  ndnister  took  every  meAod  to  persuade  the  countiy  that 
he  was  not  only  the  person  who  could  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
bat  the  sole  inventor  of  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  that  debt ; 
that  it  never  had  .been  thought  of  tiH  he  came  into  power  to 
put  it  into  practice ;  and  diat  it  originated  oitirely  with  hint.- 
It  required,  however,  nothing  firom  him  to  pi^  that  matter 
out  of  doubt,  becaoae  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
many  in  the  Houses  most  know  the  contrary. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  fgr  tihe  repeal  of  snndiy 
taxes,  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 


Mb.  Gbey's  Motion  for  Pafehs  sSLaTzvE  to  the  War^ 
BETWEEN^  Russia  and  tbe  Pobte,  - 

February  20. 

THE  documents  relating  to  the  apprehended  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  having  been  laid  before  the  House  on 
the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Grey  on  the  itth  obsenred  that  the  papers 
were  incomplete,  and  did  not  sufficiently  enable  the  House  to  ex« 
amine  particulars  with  precision.  He  stated  several  instances  to 
prove  what  he  had  advanced :  he  specified  the  want  of  the  pre- 
liminaries between  the  Russiati  and  Turkish  ministry,  without  which 
no  adequate  opinion  could  be  formed  ofthe  benefits  arising  from 
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the  interferenci?  of  th^  B^^t^.cmurtf  mtpfMrled  bgr  ^iftantoriieiity 
and  accompanied  by  ^jq  9Wf^^%  4«t^Q9pii«tigfi  to  enforce  the  tnoa^ 
sures  it  held  forth.    These  nad  nearly  involved  the  ^ealm  in  a  quar" 
rel  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  natjire,  without  aiw  manifest  and 
unavoidable  necessity.     Hie  conduct  of  the  court  of  Berlin  ought 
no  less  to  be  laid  open  on  so  importailt  an  occasion :  but,  above  all, 
the  expences  attending  the  formidable  armament  that  had  been 
equipped,   ought  to  be  brought  before  the  House  wkh  all  ex« 
peditioiw — M».  Pitt  replied,  that  .every  proper  paper  had  been  pro- 
duced.   The  expellee,  of  the  armament  he  was  no  less  desirous  to 
lay  before  the  House,  than  those,  who  were  the  most  impatient  to 
see  them,  and  would  bring  them  forward  with  all  diligence.    The 
preliminaries  between  the  belligerent  powers  had  not  been  officially 
noticed ;  but  he  hoped,  shortly  to  present  the  House  witlf  a  more 
satisfactory  document,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  those 
two  powers, — This  answer  not  appearing  satisfactory,  on  the  2otli 
of  the  same  month^  Mr.  Grey  moved,  **  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  Houses  copies  or  ex-* 
tracts  of  all  reps/cesentations  or  requisitioiie  xoade  by  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  his  m^esly'a minister. at  tJjie  9$iidoottrit,.or«by  bi&  Prusfiian 
majesty's  minister  at  this  qourt  to  his  m«ijeflt^y'&  secretary  of  state 
for  the  foreign  department,  or  other  minist^s  at  fiomo>  rdative  to 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  togeth^  with  the  answers 
that  were  given  to  such  representations  or  requisitions ;  and  also, 
copies  or  extracts  of  all  representations  made  by  his  majesty's 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  department,  or  other  ministers  at 
homey  to  his  Prussian  majesty's  minister  here,  or  by  his  majesty's 
minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  together  with  the  answers  to  such 
representations,  upo^  the  sul^jeiBt  of  the  said  war.''    Mr.  Grey 
said  he  trusted  that  the  period  had  at  last  arrived  for  a  discussion 
a^itable  to  the  importaiice  of  the  subject  and  the  dignity  of  that 
House,  in  which  they  should  l^e  al^le  M>  sliew  themselves  faithful 
stewards  of  the  public,  whose  money  they  had  voted  away,  and  in- 
fluenced by  no  motives  but  a  regard  to  their  own  duty  and  the 
interests  of  their  constituents.     He  hoped,  that  the  House  would 
never  be  so  blindly  attached  to  a  system  of  confidence  in  adminis- 
tration, or  so  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  its  first  and  most  sacred 
avocation,  as  to  neglect  all  inquiry.     In  this  hope  he  trusted  he  waf 
not  deceived,  and  was  stUI  sanguine  in  spite  of  that  opposition,  which 
had  already  been  but  too  successfully  exerted  against  all  attempts 
to  bring  forward  the  means  of  discussion.    The  House,  he  said,* 
had  heard  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  they  had  heard  it  described  ^y  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer }i  in  a 
strain  of  admirable  eloquence,  that  animated  and  warmed  the 
heart  of  every  member  present.    What  was  the  subject  of  his 
panegyric,  ought  with  them  to  be  matter  of  ^ractipe.    Let  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  {uraise  the  constitution;  let  them  de« 
fend  it: 

it  'We  too  are  friends  to  ^loyalty*    We  loye 
The  kiog  who  lovei^  the  law,  respectdito  bpttods. 
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And  lives  content  within  them«    Him  we  serre 

Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free* 

But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 

We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  tho'  he  be» 

And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak 

And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still, 

Hay  exercise  amiss  his  proper  pow'rs. 

Or  covet  more  than  freemen  chuse  to  grant ; 

Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ours, 

T  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state. 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  his, 

To  serve  him  nobly  in  die  common  cause. 

True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves.** 
Should  the  most  valuable  functions  and  privileges  of  that  House 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  the  loss  would  soon  be  felt  by 
the  public.    They  might  be  regularly  honoured  by  what  Lord 
Chatham  had  once  termed  **  the  annual  opiate  of  a  speech  from 
the  throne ;"  but  thou^  at  present,  considered  as  a  question  of 
feeling,  there  might  appear  to  be  little  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion, there  were  those  who  looked  b^ond  the  price  of  the  funds  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  country.    There  were  those  who,  notwith- 
standing  they  were  told  that  the  constitution  would  last  *^  till  time 
dhould  be  no  more,"  saw,  in  the  extent  to  which  the  new-fangled 
doctrine  of  confidence  was  carried,  symptoms  of  decay,  no  less 
alarming  than  a  fall  of  stocks  ^or  a  declme  of  credit,   and  with 
regret  perceived  that  they  were  daily  bestowing  praises  on  a  con- 
stitution into  which  they  were  daily  introducing  abuses*     If  they 
Suffered  ministers  to  spend  the  money  of  their  constituents  in  use- 
less and  expensive  armaments,  without  due  inquiry,  they  need  not 
'  boast  of  the  excellence  of  the  constitution,  or  the  privileges  and 
functions  of  that  House,  for  little  would  be  lefl  of  the  character 
or  importance  of  either.  —  Tlie  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Fox;   and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Minchin,  Mr.  Pitt,   Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Dundas. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  however  candour  and  openness  were  requisite 
between  ministers  and  parliament,  the  rule  being  general,  admitted 
of  exceptions  in  particular  cases,  wherein  the  honour  and  the  very 
safety  of  the  state  might  be  concerned.    Where  otfier  powers  were 
implicated,  secrecy  became  an  absolute  duty :  otherwise  negocia- 
tions  could  not  proceed;  as  by  laying  open  their  reciprocsft  affairs 
tind  intentions,  these  might  by  such  means  be  wholly  deranged, 
and  alliances  rendered  truitless.    Confidence,  he  said,  was  due  to 
those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  government,  until  their  capa- 
city or  their  integrity  was  impeached.    They  had  in  the  present 
case  disclosed  enough  to  make  the  House  master  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  business  in  question.    The  papers  before  it  would 
fairly  shew  What  were  the  objects  of  our  armament^  and  how  far 
we  had  succeeded.  —  Lord  North  said,  that  the  late  negociation 
haddis^aced  us  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  called  aloud  for  in- 
vestigation;  but  that  wiUiout  the  papers  it  was  impossible  to  havs 
a  clear  insi^^t  into  the  transaction*    He  contended,  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  House  to  e^a&^e  Bind  inquire,  and  if  the 
papers  wece  refuted  them,  their  most  essential  functions  watt  ia- 
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fringed.  The  minister  had  praised  the  constitution  in  a  fonner 
debate  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero.  The  noble  lord  hoped 
that  he  would  afford  no  reason  for  insinuations  similar  to  thosi^ 
which  were  advanced  against  that  great  man,  that  that  constitutioQ 
which  he  praised  he  wished  to  destroy.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution  Itself,  he  trusted  that  these  memorable  words  would 
never  be  applicable  :  Laudandunty  ornandumy  tollendum  ! 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  question  had  been  so  ably  debated  by 
those  who  thought  on  it  as  he  did,  that  were  he  to  suppose  he 
could  add  to  the  clearness  or  the  force  of  their  arguments,  he 
must  be  vain  indeed.  There  were  circumstances,  however, 
that  obliged  him  to  trouble  the  House,  although  he  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  let  the  debate  rest  (Mi  the  grounds 
on  which  those  who  preceded  him  had  placed  it.  A  sort  of 
general  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  to  all  who  indulged  in 
what  were  termed  rhapsodies  on  the  constitution,  and  deda-^ 
mations  on  confidence.  Now,  as  he  had  often  enlarged  on  the 
dangers  to  which  the  confidence  claimed  by  ministers  exposed 
the  constitution,  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  challenged  tb 
support  the  principles  for  which  he  contended,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  tliem.  An  at- 
tempt, it  was  said,  had  been  made  to  excite  an  alarm  on  tha 
subject  of  confidence,  and  had,  in  one  point  of  view,  been 
but  too  perniciously  successful.  He  was  ready  to  own,  that 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sound  that  alarm  within  the  House,  to  give 
it  force  and  efficacy  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportuntity  of  delivering  his  opinion  to  any 
number  of  his  constitutents, — not  merely  those  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  returned  as  a  member  of  parliament,  but  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  were,  in  his 
sense  of  the  word,  the  constitutents  of  every  member,  from  the 
moment  he  was  elected  by  any  part  of  them — to  sound  the 
alarm  to  them  also,  and  to  tell  them  that  if  those  whom  they 
Iiad  chosen  to  represent  them,  those  to  whom  they  bad  given 
theur  confidence,  should  transfer  that  confidence  to  the  minister, 
they  were  betrayed,  not  represented ;  that  wherb  their  repre- 
sentatives neglected  to  exercise  that  vigilance  which  was  the 
most  in^portant  of  their  fimctions,  it  was  their  duty  to  watch 
for  themselves,  to  substitute  for  the  control  of  parliament  the 
control  of  public  opinion,  and  to  see  that  their  money  was  not 
voted  away,  but  on  that  strict  examination  of  the  necessity 
and  the  object,  without  which  the  constitution  must  motdder 
and  fall  to  ruin.  Confidence  in  ministers,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  contended,  was  an  acknowledged,  a  vital  prin- 
ciple  in  the  constitution.  The  general  proposition  no  man 
would  deny ;  but  in  every  good,  or  at  feast  in  every  mixed 
goyemment,  and  he  doubted  whether  any  but  amixe<J  goverw- 
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ment  could  be  a  good  one,  the  portions  of  confidence  ou^t 
to  be  distributed,  so  much  to  one  branch,  so  much  to  another, 
as  the  nature  of  their  several  functions  required,  but  in  no 
case  could  it  be  required  that  the  whole  should  be  givai  to 
one.  His  honourable  friend  who  brought  forward  the  mo- 
tion, had  very  properly  stated,  that  on  the  dispute  with  Spain, 
the  House  had  first  been  refused  an  account  of  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  were  known,  be- 
x:ause  the  negociation  was  pending;  when  the  n^ociation 
was  no  longer  pending,  they  were  again  refiised^  inform- 
ation, and  called  on  to  provide  for  the  expence  of  an  ar- 
mament, because  no  presumption  of  misconduct  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings;  in  the  dispute  with  Russia, 
ihey  were  neither  informed  of  the  object  nor  the  cause,  pend- 
ing the  negociation^  and  now  that  the  negociation  was  at  an 
pnd,  by  a  climax  in  confidence,  they  were  again  fordidden  to 
ask  for  information,  a  sort  of  confidence  which  to  him  seemed 
incredible,  and  which  to  utter  required  an  incredible  d^re& 
pf  confidence  in  another  sense  of  the  word. 

With  respect  to  the  challenge  that  had  been  thrown  outj 
whether  information  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  granted  pending  a 
negociation,  taken  as  a  general  question,  it  was  absui*d.  It 
could  be  strictly  true  in  neither  extreme,  and  was  proper 
only  when  particular  information*  or  particular  papers  were 
specified.  How  did  this  apply  to  the  several  cases  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  and  the  present  ?  On  the  dispute  with 
Spain,  the  House  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  reparation  demanded.  They  thought  the  cause  of 
pffence  sufficient,  and  the  reparation  proper;  they  passed  a 
vc^e  of  credit  on  these  good  grounds  of  confidence.  When 
the  armament  was#  at  an  end,  they  desired  to  be  informed, 
whether  it  had  not  been  longer  continued  than  there  was 
occasipu  for,  and  whether  the  reparation  obtained  might  not 
have  been  obtained  sooner,  or  without  any  armament  at  alL 
The  answer  to  this  was,  "  We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
^vent,  that  we  will  not  inquire  into  the  manner  of  its  accom*- 
plishment^  ,we  see  no  ground  for  blame  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
we  will  look  for  none^"  Thus  the  treasure  of  the  country 
was  lavished,  and  what  was  of  much  more  importance  than 
■  treasure,  the  liberties  and  the  properties  sacrificed  of  those 
men,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  alaim,  were  pressed  into  the 
public  service,  for  reasonsi  which  the  House  of  Commons 
^ould  not  inquire  whether  adequate  or  not  Such  was  the 
confidence  then  demanded;  but  blameable  as  it  was,  he  dis- 
approved still  more  of  the  confidence  granted  last  springs 
which  was  carried  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent,  that  m^ 
less  done  away  by  the  well-known  sense  of  the  people  on  the 
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subject  of  it,  the  constitution  must  be  considered  as  gone. 
If  confidence  was  a  necessary  evil  in  the  constitution^  that 
evil  was  much  increased,  when  it  was  laid  down  as  the  prin- 
tuple  of  the  constitution,  that  the  king  was  to  appoint  hun  in 
whom  the  House  must  confide,  without  any  means  on  their 
part  of   objecting  to  his  choice.     Yet  such  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  government  since  1784  —  very  diff^ent,  cer- 
tainly, from  what  it  had  been  at  any  former  period  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.    There  were  still  some 
eases  in  which  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  duty, 
act  on  confidence.     Tliat  of  voting  the  money  of  their  con^ 
stituents  was  one.    The  king,  it  might  be  said,  had  the  right 
of  declaring  war,  but  the  Commons  had  the  right,  as  full  and 
undoubted,  of  granting  or  withholdinff  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.     The  stnct  exercise  of  both  these  rights,  where  thev 
happened  to  clash,  was  impossible;  firom  which  it  followedf, 
*  that  there  must  be  concession  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
N0W5  it  was  surely  more  reasonable,  that  in  such  a  case^  the 
right  of  the  king  should  be  conceded,  than  that  the  mone^  of  the 
people  should  be  taken  firom  them  without  their  consent,  and  for 
a  purpose  of  which  they  did  not  approve.     But  this  new  mode 
of  vodns  money  on  confidence,  and  pajdng  for  armaments 
without  inquiry  into  the  necessity,  or  the  use,  was  an  attack 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  on  the  most 
important  fimctions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  money  of  their 
constituents.     If  the^  were  del^ated  for  this  purpose,  if  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  their  trust,  they  could  have-no  riah^ 
to  rest  that  trust  in  the  minister,  to  maJce  him  the  sole  judge 
of  fit  occasions  and  objects  of  expence,  and  to^open  the 
public  purse  on  his  simple  requisition  without  examinatioii^ 
without  enquiry,  without  any  exercise  of  their  own  judgment* 
Such,  however,  had  been  their  conduct;  and  where  was  th« 
remedy  ?    An  expence  bad  been  incurred  on  a  vote  of  credit^ 
and  they  all  agreed  that  the  money  must  be  paid,  be  the 
iiianner  of  the  expence  wise  or  foolish,  useful  or  pernicious. 
This  ^was  the  necessary  result  of  that  accursed  confidence, 
which  neglecting  to  inquire  in  the  first  instance,  did  not  dare 
to  do  it  in  the  second;  which  induced  men  first  to  betray 
and  then  to  shrink  from  their  duty ;  and  the  monstrous  con^ 
aeqnence  was  the  expenditure  of  public  money  without  the 
efficient  controul  of  parliament.     To  illustrate  this  point,  he 
would  siq^pose  not  an  extreme  case,  but  one  of  the  most 
moderate  diat  could  occur.     Suppose  a  difierence  of  opinion 
to  arise  on  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a  war;  on  the  waxr 
in  India,  were  that  a  national  war,   and  the  propriety,  of 
supporting  t  he  BajaU  of  Travancore.    Suppose  jthis  a  case  09 
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^ich  honest  and  well-informed  men  might  differ  in  opillioii, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  by  a  lar^ 
•majority  of  the  people,  to  take  one  side,  and  the  ministers  the 
other;  money  must  be  wanted  for  this  war,  and  whose  opinion 
-was  to  prevail?  That  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  people  at  large,  or  that  of  the  minister  ? 
Was  there  a  man  in  the  House  who  would  say,  that  the 
'opinion  of  the  minister  ought  ?  It  might  indeed  be  said,  tor 
the  sake  of  cavil,  that  the  king  had  the  undoubted  right  of 
making  war ;  though  an  undoubted  right,  without  the  means 
of  exercising  it,  was  a  solecism.  But  he  would  not  enter  into 
this  question  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  solecism  would  be 
less,  in  the  king's  yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  than  in 
•exercising  his  prerogative  against  it,  without  the  power  of 
doing  so  with  effect.  The  answer  to  the  question  which  he 
had  put,  did  not  admit,  practicallV)  of  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  doctrine  of  confidence  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  By 
it  the  expence  was  first  incurred,  and  when  the  object  was 
obtained,  the  people  might  think  that  it  was  not  worth  ob-* 
'taining,  or  that  they  would  rather  have  paid  money  to  prevent 
its  being  obtained.  Could  the  House  in  that  case  rduae  to 
pay  the  expence?    Certainly  not. 

But  then  it  was  said,  they  might  impeach  the  minister,  and 
carvy  an  address  to  the  throne,  filled  with  axes,  halters,  and 
gibbetSb  What !  impeach  a  minister  for  differing  from  them 
in  opinion ;  for  differing  honestly  and  conscientiously,  too,  as 
the  case  supposed  ?  Cruel,  indeed,  would  tiiat  majority  be 
who  should  say  to  a  minister,  <^  we  confided  in  you  because  we 
liiought  what  convinced  you  of  the  propriety  of  an  armament 
•would  cohvince  us.  You  tell  us  for  what  you  armed,  and  we 
are  not  convinced :  the  expence  is  incurred,  and  the  people 
•must  pay ;  but  we  will  hang  you,  because  we  gave  you  more 
^confidence  than  we  find  you  deserved."  Why  did  not  this 
strike  men's  minds  more  forcibly?  Why,  but  because  people 
generally  thought  that  the  minister  could  not  only  guess,  but 
create  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  But  if  he  persuaded  tbem 
to  vote  on  confidence  in  the  first  instance,  without  discussion, 
he  might,  indeed,  dictate,  but  could  not  guess  th^r  opinion, 
and  that  might  happen  which  had  just  been  stated.  In  the 
case  now  before  thef  House,  the  opinion  of  tlie  minister  was 
'directly  of^site  to  that  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  House  voted  money  in  support  of  his  opinion,  and  it  was 
spent.  Supposing  him  to  be  asked  by  his  constituents  why  it 
was  gone,  be  might  say  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it,  but  m  vain.  His  constituents  would  answcsr, 
^*  You  were  over-ruled  by  the  miyority.who  inquired  into  the 
ismse^  and  thought  it  a  fit  object  of  expence."     What  nuist 
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he  answer  to  this  ?  What  inu$t  the  majority  answer  for  them- 
selves  ?  That  they  had  refused  to  inquire,  diat  they  had  voted 
the  money  without  inquiry,  and  that  being  ^ent,  whether 
well  or  ill  applied,  the  people  must  bear  the  loss* 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  general  principle,  became  now  * 
to  the  production  of  the  papers  moved  ifor.  They  who  called 
£>r  them  saw  much  to  blame  in  those  already  produced^  and 
■were  desirous  of  seeing  the  rest,  which  might  furnish  either 
.matter  of  ag^avaticm  or  excuse.  They  who  opposed  the 
production  said,  they  would  not  look  into  the  papers,  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
immediately  before  him,  because  he  was  convinced  they  could 
jafibrd  no  extenuation  of  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  but 
beeause  they  were  determined  to  see  nothing  to  blame.  The 
minister  himself  said,  that  if  they  called  for  these  papers,  tliey 
.must  call  for  those  of  a  mcnre  private  nature,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  produce.  This  must  arise  from  the  nati^re 
of  the  defence  he  intended  to  make,  and  if  the  minister  re- 
ferred to  such  papery  the  House  must  see  them. 

This,  undoubtedly,  would  be  a  great  evil;  but  if  he  most 
choose  between  it  and  that  of  taking  millions  of  money  from 
ihe  people,  and  exposing  thous^ds  of  men  to  death,  without 
the  means  of  judgmg  of  the  necessity  of  such  sacrifices,  he 
would  say  at  once,  discharge  all  your  negociators,  forego  all 
,the  advantages  of  your  alliances,  rather  thai^  resign  your  con- 
.stitution.  But  this  dilemma  was  not  presented  to  him.  He 
was  not  obliged  to  ask  for  papers,  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
Jl>e  dangerous.  If  the  minister  thought  it  necessary,  the  House 
would  grant  much  to  the  rights  of  self-defence,  and  could  ap- 
point a  secret  committee  to  examine  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
jBiibmitted  to  an  open  examination.  His  honourable  friend 
who  moved  for  the  papers  had  not  said,  as  the  right  honour- 
able gendeman  had  tried  to  misrepresent,  that  he  wanted  to 
^search  in  them  for  ground  of  accusation.  He  had  said  that 
the  papers  on  the  table  afforded  matter  of  crimination,  but 
that  he^  on  the  part  of  the  public,  had  a  right  to  see.  the 
whole  extent  of  it.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  justifiable,  fer  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  that  there  could  be  nothing  secret  where 
there  was  nothing  wrong.  Maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  our 
fiUiaace  with  Prussia  had  been  much  insisted  on  last  year^  as 
if  Prussia  had  been  in  danger  of  being  prevented  from  ren- 
dering us  the  services  we  expected  by  the  ascendmicy  of 
Russia;  and  as  if  we  had  interfered  on  a  Prussian  interest. 
However  this  might  be,  it  had  been  the  common  r«mour  at 
Berlin,  that  Prussia  had  been  drawn  in  for  the  sake  of  a 
British  interest,  and  it  was  fit  to  know  exactly  what  the 
sentiments  of  the  court  of  Berlin  bad  really  been;  what 
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oilers  were  made  through  the  court  of  Denmark ;  -what  was 
the  opinion  of  Denmark  on  the  equity  of  those  offers;  what 
engagements  we  had  with  the  Porte,  and  how  we  had  fulfilled 
them ;  whether  or  not  we  had  even  proposed  the  terms  we 
undertook  to  propose. 

It  was  also  rumoured,  that  the  Porte,  far  from  courting, 
felt  an  objection  to  our  interference;  that  had  a  British  fleet 
sailed  for  the  Blkck  Sea,  its  entrance  would  have  been  opposed 
by  those  whom  it  came  to  aid ;  so  that  the  first  thing  we  should 
have  had  to  do  would  have  been  to  conquer  our  allies.  Was 
not  all  this  matter  of  strong  aggravation,  and  what  the  House 
ought  to  examine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of?  But  they  were 
told  they  had  full  information  of  the  object  of  the  armament^ 
and  that  the  object  had  not  been  obtained,  which  was  all  they 
had  occasion  to  know.  If  the  minister  was  to  be  considered 
as  accused,  he  was  the  most  improper  person  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  his  own  accusation,  or  to  select  the  evidence.  If 
he  was  not  accused,  the  House  ought  to  have  before  thera 
the  whole  of  the  information,  on  which  alone  they  could  judge 
whether  he  deserved  to  be  accused  or  not.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  in  supporting  these  principles,  because  the  opposition 
to  them  was  grounded  on  that  extravagant  extension  of  coq« 
fidence  which  tended  to  destroy  the  very  vitals  of  the  constito* 
tion.  If  they  shrank  from  their  duty  in  this  point;  if,  instead 
of  inquiring,  in  order  to  judge,  they  thought  proper  to  confide, 
they  might  indeed  have  the  form  and  semblance  of  the  con- 
stitution, perhaps  that  not  long,  but  they  would  have  nothing 
of  the  substance.  He  was  happy  to  find  the  language  on  con- 
fidence somewhat  softened,  which  was  probably  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  late  ill  success.  It  was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
spent  upon  it  that  constituted  the  objection  or  the  excuse.  The 
principle  was  as  bad  on  half  a  million  as  on  ten.  There  were 
exceptions  to  this,  as  to  almost  every  political  and  moral  rule, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  a  rule.  If  he  were  told  that  ministers 
had  information  of  some  secret  but  imminent  danger,  which 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  explanation,  he  would  vote  money  on 
confidence,  and  suspend  his  judgment  till  an  explanation 
could  be  given.  But  if  the  occasion  for  expence  were 
doubtful,  as  in  the  case  with  Russia,  if  he  was  not  to  exercise 
his  judgment  before  he  gave  his  vote,  he  knew  not  why  he  sat 
in  that  House.  If  they  w^ere  to  transfer  their  functions  to  a 
minister  selected  by  the  king,  on  the  ground  of  his  possessing 
their  confidence,  the  only  ground  of  selection  under  former 
princes  of  the  Brunswick  line,  that  would  be  bad  and  absurd 
enough ;  but  to  do  this  to  a  minister  with  whose  appointment 
their  confidence  had  nothing  to  do,  was  ten  times  more 
absurd  and  intolerable.  But  his  principle  rested  on  the  con- 
stitution itself^  in  w^iicb  nothing  was  written  in  stronger  or 
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more  le^ble  dharacters  than  that  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  public  money,  of  examining  and  judging  of  the  reasons  for 
^granting  or  withholding,  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  in  tne  crown. 

The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»Aa  I  Sir  James  Erskinel  ,^^     ^^^^^  CMr.  Steele      1 
^^^*  1  Mr.  Adam  }  120.-N0ES  ^^^  j  g^^^  j  135. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


O' 


Mr.  Whitbread's  Motion  respecting  the  Armament 
AGAINST  Russia. 

March  i. 

|N  the  29th  of  February,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved,  "  That  no 
'  arrangement  respecting  Oczakow  and  its  district  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commercial  interests 
of  this  country,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  interference  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  between  Russia  and  the  Porte."  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  able  speech,  he  reprobated,  in  terms  of 
indignation,  the  temerity  of  ministers,  in  lavishing  the  nation's 
money  with  such  profusion,  for  an  object  wherein  neither  equity 
nor  policy  could  justify  their  interference.  Much  had  been  said 
on  their  part  to  exasperate  the  nation  against  Russia;  its  unfriendly 
conduct  towards  this  country  during  the  American  war,  had  been 
recalled  to  notice,  and  placed  in  t£e  most  odious  point  of  view : 
but  in  the  transaction  alluded  to,  it  was  well  known  that  Russia 
was  only  one  among  many.  The  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  cele- 
brated Frederick,  was  the  original  contriver  of  the  measure  so 
injurious  to  this  country,  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  armed 
neutrality ;  but  the  enmity  of  that  prince  to  Great  Britain  seemed 
now  utterly  forgotten.  From  the  papers  communicated  by  mi- 
nisters, it  was  plain  that  the  Juries  were  the  aggressors  in  the 
present  war  between  them  and  Russia :  they  demanded  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Crimea,  fairly  won  from  them  by  open  war,  and 
ceded  to  Russia  by  a  regular  treaty :  they  attempted,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  recover  it : — this  surely  was  aggression.  The  empress 
on  this  occasion  had  applied  to  the  British  court  for  its  mediation ; 
but  its  demands  on  the  Turks  were  found  too  exorbitant.  This 
answer  induced  her  to  relax  from  her  claims,  and  to  make  such 
proposals  as,  from  their  moderation,  she  might  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon.  It  was,  he  said,  the  most  self-evident  of  all  pro- 
positions, that  no  arrangement  affecting  Oczakow  could  in  any 
way  affect  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
We  exported  nothing  thither,  we  imported  nothing  from  it:  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  dispute,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  real 
one*  There  was  ground  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  secret 
negotiation,  by  which  Prussia  Ottered  herself  with  the  hope  of 
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'Obtaining  Dantzic  and  Thorn  as  a  com{>en8atioa  for  permitting 
the  Empress  of  Russia  to  retain  jpossession  of  Oczakow.    It  ap- 
peared that  the  empress  had^  so  early  as  December  1789,  requested 
the  interference  ot  Great  Britain  to  effect  a  peace,  upon  the  terms 
of  extending  her  frontier  to  the  Niester,   and  erecting  the  pro- 
vinces of  ^loidaTia9  Bessarabia,  and  Wallachia  into  an  indepen- 
dent principality,  under  a  christian  prince.     These  terms  were 
refused  bf  uie  court  of  London,  and  the  empress  was  told,  that  no 
attention  would  be  paid  to  any  terms  not  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
a  status  quo-    At  len^h,  after  blustering,  threatening,  and  arm- 
ing, came  the  humiliating  memorial  of  the  29th  of  June  1791, 
which  at  once  conceded  all  that  we  had  negociated,  threatened, 
and  armed  to  obtain.  — The  motion  was  seconded  by  Colonel 
Macleod,  and  supported  by  Mn  Grey,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr. Windham, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Powys. 
It  was  opposed  in  a  maiden  speech  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (the  present 
Earl  of  Liverpool),  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Murray,  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Pitt«  —  Mr.  Grey  said,  that  in  all  debates 
on  this  subject,   those  who  supported  the  armament   had  stu- 
diously endeavoured  to  lead  the  House  from  the  main  question, 
by  recurring  to  the  affair  with  Holland.    In  that  transaction  op- 
position had  concurred  with  their  support,  and  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  bestowing  their  applause,  but  from  that  period  the  heads 
of  the  members  of  administration  had  been  turned,  nay. even  the 
minister  himself  could. not  withstand  the  infection.    He  had  be- 
.come  elated  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  could  parcel  out 
kingdoms  and  conduct  negociations  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
.laid  on  taxes,  or  supplied  the  want  of  arguments  by  the  division 
of  majorities  in  that  House.    He  seemed  as  much  delighted  with 
.this  idea  as  Don  Quixote  with  books  of  chivalry,  and  amused 
himself  with  curvetting  in  this  court,  prancing  in  that,  menacing 
here,   vaunting  there  —  in  a  word,  out-heroding  Herod.  —  Mr. 
Windham  said,  that  those  who  defended  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
argued  as  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  while  the  fact 
was  directly  the  reverse.    Their  object  was  almost  a  political  no- 
thing, and  that  nothing  they  had  failed  to  obtain.    Theyhad  not 
,  even  the  plea  of  a  great  aim  and  a  glorious  failure.     They  had 
aimed  at  trifling  objects,  and  their  success  was  still  more  diminu- 
tive.   It  reminded  one  of  the  account  of  an  invalid,  who  could 
swallow  nothin^y  and  even  that  would  not  stay  upon  his  stomach  1 
Or,  to  express  it  more  classically, 

'<  Nil  habuit  Codnis,  attamen  infelix  ille, 
.  Perdidittotumniir 

When  the  debate  had  proceeded  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  Mr. 
Sheridan  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  contemptuous  silence 

'  of  the  minister,  that  consistency  of  insult,  that  climax  of  haught- 
iness, with  which  he  had  treated  the  House,  and  now  refus^  to 

'  answer  on  the  day  of  his  trial.  He  had  formerly  told  them,  that 
when  the  day  of  discussion  came,  he  would  assign  the  reasons  for 
his  conduct.  The  day  of  discussion  was  come,  and  he  was  silent. 
K  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  defended  bv  those  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  plead  bis  cause,  he  was^iuch  deceived;  fw  he  had 
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jinrolTfld  hinmctf  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  as  had  noti  a 
path  that  did  not  lead  to  disgrace.  If  he  had  any  defence  to 
make,  it  was  a  secret  locked  up  in  his  own  breast,  neither  com- 
municated to  his  friends,  nor  imparted  to  his  coUei^es.  Every 
succeeding  defender  confuted  the  defender  that  had  gone  before 
him.^  Mr.  Dundas  said  the  honourable  gentleman  had,  in  very 
harsh  and  very  unaccountable  language,  accused  his  right  honour- 
able friend  for  not  having  thought  it  necessary  as  yet  to  rise,  and 
say  any  thing  in  answer  to  the  observations  that  had  been  thrown 
out*  He  would  give  him  a  very  explicit  answer;  if  he  wished 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  i^ould  rise,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Fox)  should  have  come  forward,  and 
have  given  his  friend  to  know  the  full  amount  of  the  charges  that 
lay  against  him,  that  he  might  have  entered  fairly  and  fmly  into 
his  defence. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  so 
pointedly  called  upon  him  to  state  his  sentiments.  Although 
one  member  of  parliament  had  no  right  whatever  to  impose 
such  a  task  on  another,  yet  after  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  called  on  him  in  so  new  a  manner,  he  had  made  it 
inijpossible  for  him  not  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  subject; 
before  he  did  so,  however,  he  submitted  it  to  the  House  as  a 
matter  for  their  consideration,  whether  at  that  extreme  late 
hour,  they  would  wish  him  to  proceed,  or  whether  it  might 
.  not  be  generally  deemed  more  convenient  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate ?  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  on  if 
the  House  thought  proper* 

The  debate  closed  by  an  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the 
following  day ;  when,  after  Rf  r.  Martin  and  Mr.  Francis  had  spoken 
in  support  of  the  motion, 

Mr.  Fox  Fose  and  said : — After  the  challenge,  Sir,  which 
was  thrown  out  to  me  in  the  speech  of  a  riffht  honourable 
gentleman  last  night,  I  did  consider  it  my  duty  to  trouble 
3^ou  somewhat  at  length  on  this  important  Question.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it,  I  will  explain  why  I  did 
not  obey  a  call  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  repeated 
several  times,  in  a  manner  not  verv  consistent  either  with  the 
freedom  of  debate,  or  with  the  order  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  himself  prescribed  for  the  discussion  of  this 
day.  Why  any  member  should  think  himself  entitled  to  call 
on  an  individual  in  that  way  1  know  not,  but  why  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  call  is  obvious.  It  was  said  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  last  night  to  be  the  wish  of  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer  to  hear  all  that  could  be 
urged  on  the  subject,  before  he  should  rise  to  enter  into  his  de- 
fence.   If  sg^  it  certainly  would  not  become  me  to  prevent 
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bim  from  hearing  any  other  gendeman  who  might  be  inclined 
to  speak  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  he  particularly  alhided  to 
me,  I  thought  it  respectful  to  give  way  to  gentlemen,  that  I 
miffht  not  interrupt  the  course  which  he  has  chosen  for  him- 
self as  it  seems  he  reserves  himself  till  I.  have  spoken.  This 
call  on  me  is,  Sir,  of  a  singular  nature*  A  minister  is  accused 
of  having  rashly  involved  the  country  in  a  measure,  by  which 
we  have  suffered  disaster  and  disgrace,  and  when  a  motion  of 
censure  is  made,  he  chuses  to  reserve  himself  and  speak  after 
every  one,  that  no  means  may  be  given  to  r^ly  to  his  de- 
fence— to  expose  its  fallacy  if  fallacious — or  to  detect  its  mis- 
representations, if  he  shall  chuse  to  misrepresent  what  may 
be  said.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be  truly  desirous 
of  meeting  the  charges  against  him,  and  if  he  have  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  why  not  pursue  the 
course  which  would  be  manly  and  open  ?  Why  not  go  into  a 
committee,  as  was  offered  him  by  my  honourable  fri«id  who 
made  the  motion,  in  which  the  forms  of  this  House  woakl 
have  permitted  members  on  each  side  to  answer  whatever  was 
advanced  by  the  other,  and  the  subject  would  have  received 
the  most  ample  discussion?  Instead  of  this  honourable 
course,  he  is  determined  to  take  all  advantages.  He  screens 
hunself  by  a  stratagem  which  no  defendant  m  any  process  in 
this  country  could  enjoy;  since  no  man  put  upon  his  deknee 
in  any  court  of  justice  could  so  contrive  as  not  only  to  pre- 
vent fdl  reply  to  his  defence,  but  all  refutation  of  what  he  may 
assert — all  explanation  of  what  he  may  misrepresent 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  advantages  whidi  the  right  honourable 
'  gentleman  is  determined  to  seize  in  this  moment  of  his  trial; 
and  to  confess  the  truth,  never  did  man  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  every  advantage  1  Never  was  there  an  occasion  in 
which  a  minister  was  ei^bited  to  this  House  in  circumstances 
so  ungracious,  as  those  under  which  he  stands  before  it  in  the 
present  moment !  For  what  is  our  precise  situation  ?  In  the 
course  of  the  last  session  we  had  no  fewer  than  four  debates 
upon  the  question  of  the  armament,  in  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  involved  tliis  country,  without  condescend- 
ing to  explain  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  The  mino- 
rity of  this  House  stood  forth  against  the  monstrous  measure 
of  involving  the  country,  without  unfolding  the  reason.  The 
minister  proudly  and  obstinately  refused,  and  called  on  the 
majority  to  support  him.  We  gave  our  opinion  at  large  cm 
the  subject,  and  with  effect,  as  it  turned  out;  on  the  public 
mind.  On  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  however, 
we  were  not  successful;  for  what  was  his  conduct?  He  replied 
to  us,  "  I  hear  what  you  say.  I  could  answer  all  your 
charges,  but  I  know  my  duty  to  my  king  too  well  to  expose 
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ut  this  moment  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  to  lay  th^  reasons 
Ijefoxe  you  of  the  measure  on  which  I  demand  your  confidence. 
I  chuse  rather  to  lie  for  a  time  under  all  the  imputations  which 
siay  be  heaped  upon  me,  trusting  to  the  explanations  which 
will  come  at  last."     Such  was  explicitly  his  language.     How»- 
ever  I  might  differ  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
opinion,  I  felt  for  his  situation.     There  was  in  this  excuse 
smne  shadow  of  a  reason  on  which  it  might  be  possible  to  de^ 
iend  him,  when  the  whole  of  his  conduct  came  to  be  enquired 
into.     I  thought  it  hard  to  goad  him,  when,  perhaps,  he  con» 
sidered  it  as  unsafe  to  expose  what  he  was  doing.     But,  when 
-the  conclusion  of  the  negociation  had  loosened  him  from  his 
fetters,  when  he  had  cast  off  the  trammels  that  bound  him^ 
I  thought,  that  like  the  horse  described  by  Homer,  (if  I  re- 
membered I  would  quote  the  lines,)  exulting  in  the  fresh  pas- 
tures after  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  bridle,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  would  have  been  eager  to  meet  us  with 
€Tery  sort  of  explanation.     I  thought  that,  restrained  by  no 
delicacy,  and  panting  only  for  the  moment  that  was  to  restore 
to  him  the  means  of  kying  open  every  part  of  his  conduct  that 
wad  mysterious,  of  clearing  up  that  which  had  been  repro- 
bated, of  repelling  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries  those  very 
\aocusations  with  which  they  had  loaded  him — the  right  ho- 
•noiu-able  gentleman  would  have  had  but  one  wish,  that  of 
.coming  forward  in  a  bold  and  manly  manner,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  cause  good  against  us,  in  the  &ce  of 
the  world.    Has  he  done  so?  Has  he  even  given  us  the 
means  of  inquiring  folly  and  fairly  into  his  conduct  ?  No  such 
thing.     He  lays  before  us  a  set  of  papers,  suiBSdent,  indeed^ 
as  I  shall  contend,  to  found  a  strong  charge  of  misconduct 
against  hii9»  but  evidently  mutilated,  garbl^,  and  imperfect, 
ifffrith  a  view  of  precluding  that  full  inquiry  which  his  conduct 
demands,  and  which  we  had  levery  reason  to  expect  he  would 
not  have  shrunk  from  on  this  day.    We  call  for  more*    They 
are  denied  ,us.    Why  ?  «  Because,"  say  the  gentlemen  on 
tike  oth^  side,  ^'  unless  the  papers  now  before  you  shew  thare 
&  ground  fdr  accusation^  and  unless  you  agree  to  accuse,  it  is 
not  safe  or  proper  to  grant  you  more."     But  is  this  a  deface 
lor  the  r^ht  honourable  gentleman  ?    Do  these  papers  ex- 
culpate nim?  Directfy  the  reverse.    Prima /ade  they  con- 
demn him.    They  afford  us,  in  the  first  instance,  the  prcNof 
«if  disappointment.    Th^  shew  us  that  we  have  not  obtained 
what  we  aimed  to  obtain,  and  they  give  us  no  justification  of 
llie  r^ht  honorable  gentleman  for  having  so  disappointed  us. 
i    Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  maintaining  that  there 
WBB  no  guuL    But  liow  fidlacious  is  this  argument  1  Wheil 
ire  called  for  papers  diuring  the  l^panish  negociatio|i»  we  wer^ 
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answered,  <<  the  negociatipn  is  pending^  and  it  would  be  im- 
fiafe  to  grant  them."     Very  welL     But  when  it  is  over,  and 
the  same  reasons  for  withholding  them  cannot  be  said  to  exist, 
we  are  told,  <^  Look  to  the  result — the  nation  is  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  got,  and  you  must  lay  a  ground  of  crimi- 
nality before  we  can  aidmit  your  principle  of  calling  for  pa- 
pers."    Thus  are  we  precluded  from  all  inquiry  into  that 
business.     But  now  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  con- 
sdous  that  the  country  feels  somewhat  differently,  admits  the 
ground  of  criminality  to  have  been  laid  by  producing  those 
docum^its  on  your  table,  imperfect  as  they  are.    It  is  from 
his  own  confession,  therefore,  that  I  am  to  pronounce  him 
guilty,  until  he  proves  himself  not  so;  and  it  is  enoiu[fa  for 
xne  to  contend,  that  the  papers  now  before  us  affi>ra  him, 
prmajacie,  no  justification ;  but  that  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, strong  pro<^of  his  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  tbst 
there  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  the  object  Uie  right  ho» 
nourable  gentleman  aimed  at  obtaining.     Sir,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  is  sensible  how  much  these  circumstances 
raider  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  every  possible  advantage 
ids  situation  can  give  him;  instead,  therefore^  of  shewing 
himself  anxious  to  come  forward,  or  thinking  it  his  duty  to 
ei^lain  why  it  was  inconvenient  or  impolitic  for  him  to  state 
last  year  the  true  grounds  on  which  he  had  called  upon  us  to 
arm,  what  was  the  object  of  that  armament,  and  why  he  had 
abandoned  it,  he  lays  a  few  papers  on  the  tables  and  con- 
tents himself  with  an  appeal  unheard  of  before  :-r-"  If  yoa 
have  any  thing  to  say  against  me,  ^ak  out,  speak  all — I  will 
not  say  a  word  till  you  have  done — let  me  hear  you  one  after 
another — I  will  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  game — none  o( 
you  shall  come  behind  me — for  as  soon  as  you  have  all  thrown 
forth  what  you  have  to  say,  I  will  make  a  speech,  wfaidi  you 
jBhall  not  have  an  opportttnity  to  contradict,  and  I  will  throw 
myself  on  my  BKgority,  and  that  miakes  you  dumb  for  ever." 
fiuch  is  tne  situiMion  in  which  we  stand,  and  such  the  coi^rse 
which  the  right  honourable  ^ntleman  thinks  it  honourable  to 
pursue  I     I  dieerftilly  yield  to  him  the  ground  h^  chuses  to 
occupy,  and  submit  to  the  call  addressed  peracmally  to  myself 
(although  perhaps  not  in  a  manner  very  decorous)  of  stating 
to  the  House  what  I  have  to  offer,  before  the  rig^  honours- 
able  gentleman  will  q)en  his  lips* 

•  Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  manner 
in  whidi  this  business  has  been  conducted,  I  will  proceed 
frankly  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  I  finmd.  the  vote  of 
censure^  in  which  I  shall  this  night  agree.  Much  argument 
lias  been  used  on  topics,  not  nn&t,  indeed,  to  be  mixed  with 
thia  questii(Hi,  bnt^  not  nece^juury  ^  tf^ics,  wliioh  undoubtedly 
,      i6 
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may  be  incidentally  taken  up,  but  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  discussion.     In  this  class  I  rank  what  has  been  said  upon 
the  balance  of  Europe.     Whether  the  insulated  state  of  po- 
licy which  disdained  all  continental  connection  whatever,  as 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  —  whether  the 
system  of  extensive  foreign  connection,  so  eagerly  insisted  on 
by  a  young  gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday  ror  the  first  time 
—  or  whether,  as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  is  the  true  and 
wise  course,  the  medium  between  these  two,  be  our  interest, 
are  certainly  very  proper  topics  to  be  discussed,  but  as  cer- 
tainly not  essential  to  this  question.     Of  the  three,  I  certainly 
think   the  middle  line  the  true  course  for  this  country  to 
pursue;  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  our  situation,  every  con- 
tinental connection  is  to  be  determined  by  its  own  merits. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  total  inattention  to  foreign 
connections  might  be,  as  it  has  proved,  very  injurious  to  this 
country.  '  But,  if  I  am  driven  to  chuse  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, between  that  of  standing  insulated  and  aloof  from 
all  foreign  connection  and  trusting  for  defence  to  our  own 
resources,  and  that  system,  as  laid  down  in  the  speech  of  an 
honourable  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  so  much  last 
night,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  presse4  it,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  my  opinion  is  for  the  first  of  those  situations. 
I  should  prefer  even  total  disunion  to  that  sort  of  connection, 
to  preserve  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  risk  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  country  in  every  quarrel  and  every  change 
that  ambition  or  accident  might  bring  about  in  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

But,  Sir,  in  the  question  before  us,  I  deny  that  I  am  drivetl 
to  either  of  these  extremes.  The  honourable  gentleman,  who 
spoke  with  all  the  ingenuousness  as  well  as  the  animation  of 
youth,  seemed  himself  to  dread  the  extent  to  which  his  own 
doctrines  would  lead  him :  he  fwled,  therefore,  to  sustain  the 
policy  of  the  system  he  described,  in  that  part  where  it  caii 
alone  apply,  namely,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  support  a  balance  of  pow«r.  Holland,  for  instance,  lie 
staltes  to  be  our  natural  aHy.  Granted.  **  To  preserve  Hol- 
land, and  that  she  may  not  fall  inFo  the  arms  of  France,  we 
must  make  an  alliance  with  Prussia.**  Goo<^  But  Prussia 
ipay  be  attacked  by  Austria.  Tlien  we  must  ma:ke  an  alliance 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that  they  may  fall  on  Austria.  Well, 
but  tjie  Porte  may  be  attacked  by  Russia  —  then  we  must 
make  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  that  she  may  fall  on  Russia. 
,  His  natural  ingenuity  pointed  out  to  him,  that  in  casting  up 
the  account  of  all  this,  it  did  not  produce  a  favourable  balance 
for  England,  and  he  evaded  the  consequence  of  his  own  prinr 
cipie,  by  saying,  that  perhups  Russoa  would  not  attax:K  th^ 
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Porte ;  for  when  we  speculate  on  extreme  cases,  (said  the 
honourable  gentleman,)  we  have  a  right  to  make  allowances : 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  when  we  are  in  alliance  with  the  Porte, 
Russia  will  feel  too  sensibly  the  importance  of  the  commercial 
advantages  she  enjoys  by  her  intercourse  with  this  country,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  them  by  an  attack  on  the  Porte.  Are  we,  then, 
to  suppose,  that,  in  that  scene  of  universal  contest  and  war- 
fere,  this  ambitious  power,  that  is  perpetually  and  systema- 
tically, as  it  has  been  reproached  her,  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Porte,  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  at 
peace,  has  been  in  a  state  of  restless  and  unceasing  hostility 
with  her,  will  be  the  only  power  at  peace,  and  will  let  slip  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  destroying  her  old  enemy,  simply 
because  she  is  afraid  of  losing  her  trade  with  you  in  the  Baltic  ? 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  means  to  state  this  as  a  rational 
conjecture,  I  would  ask  him  to  look  to  the  feet.  Did  her 
sense  of  these  advantages  restrain  her  in  the  late  war,  or  com- 
pel her  to  desist  from  the  demands  she  made  before  we  began 
to  arm?  Certainly  not.  We  find  from  the  documents  before 
us,  that  she  adhered  to  one  uniform,  steady  course,  from  which 
neither  the  apprehension  of  commercial  loss,  nor  the  terror 
of  our  arms,  influenced  her  one  moment  to  recede.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  intricate  system  of  balances 
iand  counterbalances,  and  those  dangerous  theories  with  which 
the  honourable  gentlei;nan  seemed  to  amuse  himself?  Why, 
that  these  are  speculations  too  remote  from  our  policy ;  that 
in  some  parts,  even  according  to  the  honourable  gentleman'^ 
argument,  they  mav  be  defective  after  all,  and  consequently, 
that  if  the  system  ne  builds  upon  it  fails  in  one  of  its  possi- 
bilities, it  fails  in  the  whole  of  them.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
fate  of  systems  so  nicely  constructed. 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  the  system  necessary  to  enable  this 
country  to  derive  the  true  benefit  from  the  Dutch  alliance, 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  those. involved  and  mysterious 
pontics  which  make  it  incumbent  upon  us,  nay,  which  prove 
its  perfection,  by  compelling  us  to  stand  forward  the  prin- 
cipals in  every  quarrel,  the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  the 
agitators  in  every  plot,  intrigue,  and  disturbfance,  which  are 
every  day  arising  in  Eurc^e,  to  embroil  one  state  of  it  with 
anodier.  I  confess,  that  my  opinions  fall  infinitely  short  oT 
these  perilous  extremes;  that  possibly  my  genius  is  too  scanty, 
and  my  understanding  too  limited  and  teeble,  for  the  con- 
templation of  their  consequences,  and  that  I  can  speculate  no 
fertner  than  on  connections  immediately  necessary  to  pre- 
serve us,  safe  and  prosperous,  firom  the  power  of  our  opea 
enemies  and  the  encroachment  of  our  competitors.  Iliis, 
however,  I  hold  to  be  the  only  test  by  which  tibe  merits  of  an 
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alliance  can  be  tried,  and  I  should  esteem*  an  alliance  either 
valuable  or  useless,  in  proportion  to  its  strict  adherence  to 
this  principle. .  I  did  tmnk,  for  instance,  when  the  intrigues 
of  France  threatened  to  deprive  us  of  our  efficient  ally,  Hol- 
land, that  it  was  wise  to  interfere,  and  afterwards  to  form  an 
alliance  by  which  that  evil  might  be  prevented.     But  every 
step  beyond  the  alliance  we  then  formed,  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  confederacies  so  largely  expatiated  upon  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  brings  us  more  and  more  remote  from 
its  true  principle.;  the  broad  and  clear  lines  of  your  policy 
becolne  narrow  and  less  distinct,  until  they  are  carried  at  last 
to  an  extremity  of  Europe,  where  every  trace  of  them  is  lost. 
Other  topics  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion.    The  beginning  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  has  been  referred  to.     What  possible  connection  that 
has  with  our  armament  I  know  not;  but  of  that  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  by  and  by.     I  come,  however,  Sir,  to  a 
question  more  immediately. before  us,  and  that  is,  the  value 
and  importance  annexed  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  the  fortress  of  Oczakow ;  and  here  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  they  have  not  once  attempted  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments so  judiciously  ahd  ably  enforced  by  my  honourable 
friend  who  made  this  motion.     It  was  explicitly  stated  by  the 
gentlemen  on  die  other  side,  as  the  only  argument  for  our 
interference  at  all,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  threatened 
with  great  danger,  if  Oczakow  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Russia.     Qf  no  less  importance  did  ministers  last 
year  state  this  fortress  of  Oczakow,  than  if  it  were  indeed 
the  talisman  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  Ottoman 
empire.     But  if  this,  from  their  own  admission,  was  true  last 
year,  what  has  happened  to  alter  its  value?  If  it  then  excited 
the  alarms  of  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  safety  of  Europe, 
what  can  enable  them  now  to  tell  us  that  we  are  perfodtly 
secui'e?  If  it  was  true  that  ha:  bare  possession  of  Oczakow 
would  be  so  dange)rous,  what  must  be  the  terror  of  Europe^ 
when  they  saw  our  negociators  put  Russia  into  the  way  of 
seizing  even  on  Constantinople  itself?  This  was  the  strong 
argument  of  my  honourable  &i/end  (Mr.  Whitbread),  and  which 
he  maintiiined  with  such  soUd  reasoning,  that  a  shadow  of  au 
answer  has  not  been  given  to  it.     To  illustrate  the  value  of 
Oczakow^  however,  one  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Grant) 
went  bac^  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  nay,  to  the  days  of  Phi* 
lip  tod  Demosthenes.     He  told  us,  that  when  X)emosthenes» 
urging  the  Athenians  to  make  war  on  Philip,  reproached  them 
with  inattention  to  a  few  towns  he  had  , taken,  the  namea  of 
which  they  scarcely  knew,  telling  thent^i^at  those  towns  wsre 
the  keys  by  which  he  would  in  time  invade  and  overcome 
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Greece,  he  gave  them  a  salutary  warning  of  the  danger  tbal 
impended.  But  if  the  opponents  of  that  great  orator  had  pre- 
vailed, if  they  had  succeeded  in  inducing  their  countrymen  to 
acquiesce  in  the  surrender  not  only  of  those  towns,  but  of 
Considerably  more,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  what  face 
would  he  afterwards  have  declared  to  his  countrymen,  "  True 
it  was  that  these  sorry  and  nameless  towns  were  the  keys 
to  Amphipolis  itself,  but  you  have  surrendered  them ;  and 
what  is  the  consequence  r  You  are  now  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  security  —  you  have  now  nothing  to  fear  ^- you 
have  now  the  prospect  of  sixteen  years  of  peace  before  you  \** 
I  ask,  Sir,  what  would  have  been  the  reception  even  of  De- 
mosthenes himself,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  support  such  an 
inconsistency  ? 

Let  us  try  this,  however,  the  other  way.  In  order  to  shew 
tJiat  his  majest/s  ministers  merit  the  censure  which  is  pro- 
posed, I  will  admit  that  the  preservation  of  the  Turks  is  ne- 
cessary fbr  the  security  of  a  balante  of  power.  I  trust,  dt  the 
same  time  that  this  admission,  which  I  make  merely  for  the 
argument,  vi^ill  not  be  disingenuously  quoted  against  me,  as 
h}^otheticaI  statements  too  commonly  are^  for  admissicos  of 
fact.  What  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  gain  by  it? 
The  Turks,  by  his  arrangement,  are  left  in  a  worse  situatiaa 
than  he  found  them;  for,  previous  to  his  interference,  if. 
Russia  had  gone  to  Constantinople,  he  would  have  been  un- 
fettered by  uie  stipulations  which  bind  him  now,  and  he  and 
Ms  ally  might  have  interfered,  to  save  the  Porte  from  total 
destruction.  Now,  however,  the  possible  and  total  extirpation 
of  the  Ottoman  power  is  made  to  depend  on  a  point  so  pre- 
carious, as  their  accepting  the  proposal  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  thought  fit  to  agree  to  for  them,  within 
the  space  of  four  months.  And  what  is  this  proposal  ?  Why, 
that  £he  Turks  should  give  up,  not  only  the  object  of  the  war 
th^  had  begun,  but  tliis  ve^  Oczakow,  which  of  itself  was 
sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  overturn  the  bahmce. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  so  important  to  recover  Oczakow^  it  is 
not  recovered,  and  ministers  ought  to  be  censured.  If  vaor 
important,  they  ought  never  to  have  demanded  it  If  so  an- 
iinportant,  they  ought  to  be  censured  for  arming ;  but  if  so 
important  as  they  have  stated  it,  they  oi^t  to  be  censored  for 
disarming  without  having  gained  it.  Either  way^  therdSwe^ 
the  argument  comes  to  me  same  point,  and  I  care  not  on 
which  side  the  gentlemen  chuse  to  take  it  up:  for  whdker 
Oczakow  be,  as  they  told  us  last  year,  the  key  te  ConstaB- 
tinople,  on  the  preservation  of  which  to  Turkey  Ae  baloMie 
of  Eurcpe  depended,  or,  as  thev  must  tell  us  now,  of  no  com- 
parative importance,  their  conduct  is  equally  to  be  ccmdemned 
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finr  disarmilig,  and  puftiSaniiBOUBly  yidding  up  the  object, 
in  the  first  instance;  for  committing  the  dignity  of  their 
6ova*eign,  and  hazarding  the  peace  (^  their  coimtcy,  in  the 
second. 

Bnt  they  tell  us :  ^  It  is  unfair  to  involve  us  in  this  dileouna; 
there  was  a  middle  course  to  he  adopted.  Oczakow  was  cer- 
tainly of  much  importance;  but  this  importance  was  to  be 
determined  upon  by  circumstances."  Sir,  we  are  become  nice, 
indeed,  in  our  political  arithmetic.  In  this  c^culating  age, 
we  ascertain  to  a  scruple  what  an  object  is  really  worth* 
Thus,  it  seems,  that  Oczakow  was  worth  an  armament, .  but 
not  worth  a  war :  it  was  worth  a  threat^  but  not  worth  car- 
rying that  threat  into  execution.  Sir,  i  can  conceive  nothing 
so  degrading  and  dishonourable,  as  an  argument  such  aa  this. 
To  hold  out  a  menace,  without  ever  piously  meaning  to 
enforce  it,  constitutes,  in  common  language,  the  true  descripn 
tioa  of  a  bi^y;  ^plied  to  the  transacUohs  of  a  nation,  the 
di^ace  is  deeper,  and  the  consequences  fatal  to  its  honour* 
Yet  such  is  the  precise  conduct  the  king's  ministers  have  made 
the  nation  to  hold  in  (he  eyes  of  Europe,  and  which  they 
defend  by  an  argument  which,  if  urged  in  private  life,  would 
stamp  a  man  with  the  character  of  a  coward  and  a  bully,  and 
sink  him  to  the  deepest  abyss,  of  infamy  and  degradation. 
Sure  I  am,  that  this  distinction  never  suggested  itself  to  die 
reflectien  of  a  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Leeds),  whose  con- 
duct throughout  the  whole  of  this  business  has -evinced  the 
manly  character  of  his  mind^  unaccustomed  to  such  calcu- 
lations. From  him  we  leam  the  fact.  He  said,  in  his  place, 
Aat  his  colleagues  thou^t  it  fit  to  risk  a  threat  to  recover 
Oczakow,  but  vr&M.  not  risk  a  war  for  it.  Such  ccmduct 
was  not  (or  him !  It  might  suit  the  characters  of  his  colleaguea 
in  office,  it  could  not  suit  his.  But  they  say,  it  might  be  wordi 
a  war  with  the  pubMc  opinion,  but  worth  nothing  without  it. 
I  cannot  conceive  any  case,  in  which  a  great  and  wise  nation, 
having  committed  itself  by  a  menace,  can  withdraw  that  me- 
nace without  disgrace.  The  converse  of  the  propositicm  I 
ean  easily  conceive—  that  there  may  be  a  case,  for  instancy 
not  fit  to  be  asked  at  all,  but  which  being  asked  for,  and  with 
ft  menace,  it  is  fit  to  insist  upon.  This  undoubtedly  goes  to 
make  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  cautious  of  committing 
itself,  because  there  is  no  gixmnd  so  tender  as  that  of  honour. 
How  do  ministers  think  on  this  subject?  Oczakow  wi|m  ei^ry 
thing  by  itself,  but  when  they  added  to  Oczakow  the^honour 
of  EngliEmd,  it  became  niching.  Oczakow,  by  itseli^  threa^i 
tened  the  balance  of  Europe.  Ocxakow  and  honpv^r  weighedi 
nodiing  in  the  «cale.  Honour  is,  in  their  political  arithmetic 
«  mifms  quantity,  to  be  sebHaeted  horn  the  value  of  OazatfcnfTf 
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3ir,  I  am  ashamed  to  state  this  reasoning;  nor  cah  I  reflect 
on  the  foul  stain  it  has  fixed  on  the  English  name,  withoi^ 
leeling  mortified  sind  humbled  indeed.  'Diei]-  late  colleague 
the  noble  duke,  urged  his  sentiments  with  the  feelings  that 
became  him;  feelings  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
that  actuate  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman.  He  told  his 
country,  that  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  necessi^ 
of  demanding  Oczakow,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  might  have 
been  obtained  without  a  war;  but  having  once  demanded  it, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  war  that  might  ossue 
firom  the  rgection  of  that  demand,  and  preferred  the  resigna* 
tion  of  his  office  to  the  retracting  that  opinion. 

T      His  majest/s  ministers  tell  us,  however,  and  seem  to  value 
themsdves  much  upon  it,  that  in  abandoning  the  object  for 
which  they  had  armed,  they  acted  in  conformity  to  public 
opinion.     Sir,  I  will  state  fairly  my  sentiments  on  this  subjeet 
too.     It  certainly  is  right  and  prudent  to  consult  the  poblic 
opinion ;  it  is  frequently  wise  to  attend  even  to  public  pre- 
judices, on  subjects  of  such  infinite  importance,  as  whetlier 
they  are  to  have  war  or  peace.     But  if,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  I  were  to  see^  or  strongly  to  imagine 
that  I  saw,  any  measures  going  forward  that  threatened  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  thie  country,  and  if  the  emergency  was 
so  pressing,  as  to  demand  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  decisive 
course  to  avert  the  mischief,  I  should  not  hesitate  one  moment 
to  sict  upon  my  own  opinion.     If  the  public  opinion  did  not 
happen  to  square  with  mine ;  if,  after  pointing  out  to  th^n 
the  danger,  they  did  not  see  it  in  the  same  light  with  me,  or 
if  diey  conceived  that  another  remedy  was  preferable  to  mine^ 
I  should  consider  it  as  due  to  my  king,  due  to  my  country, 
due  to  my  own  honour,  to  retire,  that  they  might  pursue 
the  plan  which  they  thought  better,  by  a  fit  instrument,  that 
is,  by  a  man  who  thought  with  them.     Such  would  be  my 
conduct  on  any  subject  where  conscientiously  I  could  not 
surrender  my  opinion.     If  the  case  was  doubtful,   or  the 
emergency  not  so  pressing,  I  should  be  ready,  perhaps^  to 
surrender  my  opinion  to  that  of  t^e  public;  but»  cme  diiiw 
is  most  clear  in   such  an   event  as  this,    namely,  that   I 
otight  to  give  the  public  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
J)o  I  state  this  difference  fairly  ?  If  I  do,  and  if  the  gentlemim 
over  against  me  will  admit,  that  in  the  instance  before  us  the 
public  c^inion  ought  to  have  influenced  them,  it  follows,  that 
the  public  opinion  ought  tc^have  been  consulted,  before  we 
were  committed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe^  and  that  the  country 
oi^ht  to  have  had  the  information  necessary  to  form  their 

jlidgment  upon  the  true  merits  of  this  questicm.     Did  the 
king^s  ministers  act  thus^?  Did  they  duther  tfdce  the  public 
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opinion,  or  give  us  the  meuis  of  fonning  cme?  Nothing  like 
it.  On  the  28th  of  March  the  message  was  brought  down  to  this 
House.  On  the  29th,  we  passed  a  vote  of  approbation^  but  no 
c^inion  was  asked  from  us,  no  explanation  was  given  us ;  so 
fiir  from  it,  we  were  expressly  told,  our  advice  was  not  wanted ; 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  make  war ;  that  all  our  business  was  to  give  confidence. 
So  &r  with  r^rd  to  this  House;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  conduct  somewhat  hard  upon  the  majority,  who 
certainly  might  have  counted  for* something  in  the  general 
opinion,  when  the  right  honourable  graitleman  was  collecting 
it;  if  he  meant  fiurly  so  to  do.  I  gr^nt,  indeed,  that  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  the  fiseling  and  temper  of  the  public 
may  be  tolerably  well  known  out  of.  this  House,  as  well  as  in 
it.  I  grant  that  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  meeting  at  Man^ 
Chester,  of  a  meeting  at  Norwich,  of  a  meeting  at  Wakefield, 
of  public  bodies  of  men  in  difterent  parts  of  England,  might 
give  the  right  hpnourable  gentleman  a  correct  idea  of  the 
public  opinion.  Permit  me  to  say  too,  that  in  the  speeches 
of  the  minority  of  this  House,  he  mi^t  find  also  the  ground  of 
public  opinion  —  both  whatmi^t  give  it  rise,  and  what  might 
^ive  it  countenance.  But  was  the  majority  of  this  House  the  only 
body  whose  opinions  were  not  worth  consulting?  <^  I  travelled 
to  Norwich,  to  York,  Manchester,  Wakefield,  for  opinions," 
will  the  right  honourable  gendeman  say  ?  "  I  listened  to  the 
minority,  I  looked  to  Lord  Stormont,  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford ; 
but  as  to  you,  my  trusty  majority,  I  did  not  look  to  you^  I 
had  other  business  for  you.  It  is  not  your  office  to  give 
ofHnions;  your  business  is  to  confide*  You  must  pledge  your- 
selves, in  dbe  first  instance,  to  all  I  can  ask  from  you,  and  per- 
haps some  time  in  the  next  year  I  may  condescend  to  let  you 
know  the  grounds  on  which  you  are  acting."  Such  is  the 
language  he  holds  to  us,  if  his  conduct  were  to  be  explained 
by  worasf  and  a  conduct  more  indecent  or  preposterous  is  not 
easily  to  be  conceived.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
tell  us:  >^  When  I  thought  the  Ottoman  power  in  danger,  I 
asked  fi>r  an  armament  to  succour  it.  You  approved  and 
granted  it  to  me.  The  public  sense  was  against  me,  and  with- 
out minding  you,  I  yielded  to  that  sense.  My  opinion,  how- 
ever, remains  still  the  same,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
I  led  you  into  giving  a  sanction  to  my  schemes,  by  a  species 
of  reasoning  which  it  appears  the  country  has  saved  itself  by 
resisting.  But  they  were  to  blame.  I  yet  think  that  the 
exact  coMrary  of  what  was.  done  ought  to  have  been  done; 
and  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  Eurqae  depended  upon  it. 
B«t  never  mind  how  you  voted,  or  how  directly  opposite  to 
the  general  opinion^  with  which  I  complied,  waa  that  opinion 
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I  persuaded  you  to  support.  Votfe  now  that  I  was  riglit  in 
both — in  the  opinion  I  still  maintain,  and  in  my  com- 
pliance with  its  opposite.  The  peace  of  Europe  is  safe ;  I 
keep  my  place,  and  all  is  right  again." 

But,  after  all,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not 
act  from  any  deference  to  the  pubUc  opinion ;  and  to  prove  this, 
I  have  but  to  recal  to  your  recollection  dates.  The  message 
was  brought  down,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  28th  of  Marci ; 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  I  believe  in  four  days,  afterwards,  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  collect  the  opinion  of  any  one  public  body 
of  men,  their  whole  system  was  reversed.  The  change,  there- 
fore, could  not  come  from  the  country,  even  had  they  been 
desirous  of  consulting  it.  But  I  have  proved  that  they  were 
not  desirous  to  have  any  opinion  from  any  quarter:  they 
-came  down  with  their  purposes  masked  and  veiled  to  this 
House,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  preclude  inquiry  into  what 
they  Were  doing.  These  are  not  the  steps  of  men  desirous  of 
acting  by  opinion.  I  hold  it,  however,  to  be  now  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  not  the  public  opinion,  but  that  of  the 
minority  in  this  House,  which  compelled  the  ministers  to  re- 
linquish their  ill-advised  projects ;  for  a  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  last  night,  (Mr.Dundas,)  owned  the  truth, 
in  his  own  frank  way.  '*  We  certainly,"  said  he,  **  do  not 
'know  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  against  us;  we  only 
know  that  a  great  party  in  this  House  was  against  us,  and 
therefore  we  apprehended,  that  though  one  campaign  might 
have  been  got  through,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
rthey  would  have  interrupted  us  in  procuring  the  supplies.'*  I 
Relieve  I  quote  the  right  honourable  gentleman  correctly ;  and 
-here.  Sir,  let  me  pause,  and  thank  him  for  the  praise  which  he 
.gives  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  the  House.  Let  me  indulge 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  though  we  have  not  me 
emoluments  of  office,  nor  the  patronage  of  power,  yet  we 
are  not  excluded  from  great  influence  on  the  measures  of 
^vemment.  We  take  pride  to  ourselves,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment we  are  not  sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply,  voting  enop- 
anous  fleets  and  armies  to  carry  into  execution  this  calamitous 
measure.  To  us  he  honestly  declares  this  credit  to  be  due; 
and  the  country  will,  no  doubt,  feel  the  gratitude  th^  owe 
us,  for  having  saved  them  from  the  miseries  of  war.  An  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  indeed,  (Mr.  Jenkinson,)hastold  us,  thai 
our  opposition  to  this  measure  in  its  comihencemesit  occar- 
sioned  its  having  been  abandoned  by  the  ministers ;  bfeit  he 
will  not  allow  ust  the  merit  of  having  saved  the  4xaaAry 
from  a  war  by  our  interposition,  but  ^charges  ms  wSth  liaving 
prevented  then:  obtaining  the  terms  demanded,  which  'woma 
have  been  got  without  a  war.  I  am^ad  toivearthis  aigQp 
ment;  but  must  declare  in  the  name  ofthe  minority,  that  we 
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think  ourselTes  most  mi&irly  treated  by  it,  and  forced  into  a 
responsibili^  that  bdongs,  in  no  manner  whatever,  to  our 
situation*  The  right  honouraUe  gentleman,  when  repeatedly 
pressed  on  this  subject,  during  the  last  session,  was  uniform  iu 
affirming,  that  he  had  reasons  for  his  conduct,  to  his  mind 
so  cogent  and  unanswerable,  that  he  was  morally  certain  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  measures  he  was  pursuing; 
He  has  said  the  same  since,  and  to  this  hour  continues  his 
first,  opinion.  If,  therefore,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
thought  so,  and  thought  at  the  same  time  that  our  arguments 
were  likely  to  mislead  the  country  from  its  true  interests^ 
why  did  he  continue  silent  ?  If  public  opinion  was  so  necessary 
finr.him,  that  without  it,  as  he  tells  us  now,  he  could  not  pro* 
ceed  a  single  step,  why  did  he  suffer  us  to  corrupt  the  passions, 
to  blind  and  to  pervert  the  understandings  of  the  public,  to  a 
degree  that  compelled  his  sacrifice  of  this  essential  measure? 
\^y  did  he  quietly,  and  without  concern,  watch  the  pre- 
valence of  our  &lse  arguments  ?  Why  did  he  sanction  their 
progress,  by  never  answering  them,  when  he  knew  the  con- 
sequence must  necessarily  be,  to  defeat  his  dearest  object,  and 
put  the  safety  of  his  country  to  the  hazard?  Why  did  he  not 
oppose  some  antidote  to  our  poison?  But,  having  neglected  to 
do  thi%  (because  of  his  duty  to  preserve  state  secrets,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe),  what  possible  pretext  has  he  to  come 
forward  now  and  accuse  us  of  thwarting  his  views,  or  to  cast 
the  responsibility  of  his  failure  and  disgrace  upon  us,  whose 
arguments  he  never  answered,  and  to  whom  he  obstinately  and 
invariably  refused  all  sort  of  information,  by  which  we  mi^ht 
have  been  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment,  and  possibly 
to  agree  with  him  on  this  subject  ?  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, however,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  judges  more  fairly  of  us ;  and 
I  thank  him  for  the  handsome  acknowledgement  he  has  paid  to 
the  true  character  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  | 
for  by  owning,  that  because  we  did  not  happen  to  approve  o£  , 
dbis^rmament  it  was  abandoned,  he  owns  another  fact< — that 
we  are  not  what  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  chose 
to  r^resent  us,  an  indiscriminate  faction,  disapproving  of 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong.  This  is  clearly  manifest  from 
bis  own  admissions;  for,  giving  up  when  they  found  we  dis- 
approved, they  must  have  begun  in  the  idea  that  we  shoidd 
approve.  We  approved  in  the  case  of  Holland,  and  in  the 
case  of  Spain.  In  the  first  case  we  did  so,  because  the  recti- 
tude of  the  thing  was  so  clear,  that  every  well-wisher  to 
England  must  approve  it.  We  did  so^  the  case  of  Spain, 
because  the  objects  were  emlained  to  us—- the  result  given, 
and  the  reparation  demanded  were  both  before  W  But  had 
the  i^t  bonouraUe  gentleman  any  right,  because  we  agreen 
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to, the  Dutch  and  Spanish  armaments,  to  anticipate  the  con- 
sent  of  opposition  to  this  ?  It  was  insulting  to  impute  the  pos- 
sibility to  us !  What !  agree  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  without  an  insult  explained,  or  an  ob- 
ject held  up !  It  is  said  the  cdiject  was  stated,  and  that  the 
means  only  were  left  to  conjecture.  That  the  object  propoaed 
to  the  House,  was  an  armament  to  make  a  peace,  and  Ocz»- 
kow  was  supposed  to  be  the  means  by  which  that  peace  was 
to  be  effected.  Sir,  it  is  almost  constantly  my  misfortune  to  be 
differing  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  im- 
port of  the  words  "  object"  and  "  means."  In  my  way  of 
using  these  words,  I  should  have  directly  transposed  tbem, 
and  called  the  armament  the  means  of  effecting  peace,  and 
Oczakow  the  object  of  that  armament  And  the  event  proves 
that  ministers  thought  as  I  do;  for  they  gave  up  that  obgect, 
because  they  knew  they  pould  get  the  end  they  proposed  by 
their  armament  without  it*  This  object,  indeed,  whatever 
was  its  importance,  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  as  we  bave  al- 
ternately heard  it  asserted  and  denied,  the  key  of  Constanti- 
nople, nay,  as  some  wild  and  fanci&l  people  had  almost  per- 
suaded themselves, .  the  key  to  our  possessions  in  tlie  East 
Indies,  the  king's  ministers  have  completely  renounced ;  and 
seem  by  their  conduct  to  have  cared  very  little  what  became 
of  that  or  of  Constantinople  itself.  The  balance  of  Eur<^pe^ 
however,  is  perfectly  safe,  they  tell  us ;  and  on  that  point  we 
have  nothing  more  to  apprehend.  The  enormous  acces^oa  of 
power  to  Russia,  from  the  possession  of  Oczakow,  so  &r  firom 
affecting  Great  Britain,  is  not  likely,  according  to  what  the 
ministers  assure  us,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  nearest 
neighbours.  I  must  here  remind  an  honourable  gentleman, 
who  spoke  so  much  on  the  balance  of  £m*ope^  (Mr.  Jenkinson,} 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  Poland^  as 
if  that  country,  now  become  in  some  degree  able  to  act  for  it* 
self,  from  the  change  in  its  constitution,  was  of  no  moment,'  or 
incapable  of  having  an  influence  in  any  manner  upon  his  sys- 
tem of  treaties  and  attacks.  That  Oczakow,  therefore^  was  at 
any  time  an  object  sufficient  to  justify  their  interference^  I  have 
stated  many  reasons  for  concluding  will  not  be  alledged  this 
night.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  indeed^ 
have  advanced  other  grounds,  and  told  us,  (I  confess  it  is  for 
the  first  time,). that  in  this  war  the  Empress  of  Russia  was  the 
aggressor ;  that  on  her  part  the  war  was  offensive,  and  that  it 
bacame  us  to  interfere  to  stop  her  progress*  They  tell  us  of 
various  encroachments  in  the  Cuban,  of  hostilities  systemati- 
cally  carried  on  in  violation  of  treaties,  and  many  other  in^ 
stances ;  not  one  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  prove  Ixf  a 
single  document,  or  have  rested  on  any  other  fooAdatioo  than 
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their  own  assertions.    But  to  these,  Sir,  I  shtiU  oppose  the 
authority  of  ministers  themselves ;  for,  in  one  of  the  dispatches 
of  tke  Duke  of  Leeds  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  he  desires  him  to 
communicate  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  that  if  they  will 
consent  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  the  staius  quo^  the , 
allies  will  consent  to  guarantee  the  Crimea  to  them,  <^  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war,"  as  he  states  it  to  be.     I  desire  no  fitrther 
proof  than  this,  that  we  always  considered  the  Turks  as  the 
aggressors ;  for  it  follows,  that  where  any  place,  in  the' posses- 
sion of  one  power,  is  made  the  object  of  a  war  by  another,  the 
power  claiming  that  object  is  the  aggressor.     If,  for  example, 
we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  the  object,  Spain  of 
coiirse  would  be  the  aggressor :  the  coi;itrary,  if  the  Havannah 
were  the  object.     The  King  of  England,  therefore^  by  the 
dispatch  which  I  have  quoted,  has,  in  words  and  in  fact,  ac- 
knowledged the  Turks  to  have  been  the  aggressors  in  this  war, 
by  making  pretensions  to  a  province  solemnly  ceded  to  Russia 
in  the  year  1783.     I  can  scarcely  think  that  ministers  mean 
to  contend,  that  session  by  treaty  does  not  give  right  to  posses- 
sion.    Where  are  we  td  look,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  a  country  to  any  place  or  territory,  but  to  the  last  treaty  ? 
To  what  would  the  opposite  doctrine  lead?  France  might 
claim  Canada,  ceded  in  1763,  or  we  Tobago,  ceded  in  1783. 
It  might  be  urged  that  they  took  advantage  of  our  dispute 
with  our  own  colonies,  and  that  the  treaty  gave  no  right* 
Canada,  Jamaica,  every  thing  might  be  questioned.  Where 
would  be  the  peace  of  Europe,  if  these  doctrines  were  to 
be  acted  on  ?  Every  country  must  continue  in  a  state  of  endless 
perplexity,  armament,  and  preparation.      But  happily  for 
mankind,  a  different  principle  prevails  in  the  law  of  nations; 
there  the  last' treaty  gives  the  right,  and  upon  that  we  must 
aver,  that  if,  as  the  dispatch  says,  the  Crimea  was  the  ob« 
ject,  the  Turk  was  the  aggressor.     What,  therefore,  was  the 
right  claimed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  enter  into 
this  dispute  ?  I  will  answer,  the  right  of  a  proud  man,  anxious 
to  play  a  lofty  part     France  had  gone  off  the  stage;  the 
chiuacter  of  the  miserable  disturber  of  empires  was  vacant,  and 
he  resolved  to  boast  and  vapour,  and  play  his  antic  tricks  and 
gestures  on  the  same  theatre.     And  what  has  beeii  the  first  ef- 
fects of  this  new  experiment,  upon  the  policy  and  character  of 
the  British  nation  ?    That  in  the  pride  of  our  power  we  have 
miseraUv  disgraced  ourselves  in  the  ^es  of  Europe;  that  the 
xiame  of  his  nimesty  has  been  sported  with  and  stained ;  that 
the  people  of  .Englaiid  have  been  inflanied,  their  commerce 
dtBtnrbed,  the  most  valuable  citizensdragged  from  their  houses, 
.said  half  a  million!*  of -money  added  to  ,the  public  burdens  ! 
Aaid  hor^  Sir,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings^  I  cannot  pass 
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over  wboUy  in  8iknce  the  &te  of  diat  iraluaUe  body  ofonr 
feUow^citizes99  who  are  more  particularly  the  victims  of  theee 
false  alarms,  and  'by  yfboxa  the  most  bitter  portion  of  the  com- 
mon calamity  must  be  borne.    I  am  compdled  to  admit,  that 
every  state  has  a  right,  in  the  season  of  danger,  to  daim 
the  services  of  aU,  or  any  of  its  members ;  that  the  <^  solus 
pcpulif  mprema  lex  est.^    Tenderness  and  consideration  in 
the  use  of  such  extensive  powers  is  all  I  can  recommend  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  call  them  into  action.     But  faeise 
I  must  lament,  in  common  with  every  feding  mind,  that  uo- 
necessaiy  haii>arity  which  dragged  them  from  their  homes, 
deprived  them  of  tiieir  liberty,  and  tore  them  from  the  in- 
dustrious exercise  of  those  modes  of  life  by  which  they  earned 
aupport  for  their  families,  wantonly,  cruelly,  and  without  pre- 
text, because  without  the  smallest  intention  of  employing  tiiem. 
The  gentlemen  well  know  what  I  state  to  be  a  fact ;  for  they 
know  that  their  system  was  changed,  and  their  object  aban- 
doned, before  even  they  had  begun  to  issue  press-warrants. 
I  return.  Sir,  to  the  disagreeable  condition  in  which  the 
.  right  hcMoourable  gentieman  has  involved  us.   Let  us  see  whe- 
ther what  I  have  said  on  this  point  be  not  literally  true.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  offered,  early  in  the  year  1790,  to  depart 
from  the  terms  ^e  had  at  first  thrown  out,  namely,  that  Bessa- 
rabia, Wailachia,  and  Moldavia,  should  be  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  power.    Tliis,  it  appears,  she  yielded  upon  the  ami- 
cable representations  of  the  allied  powers,  and  substituted  In 
the  room  of  them  those  conditions  which  have  since  been  con- 
<^ed  to  her,  namely,  that  the  Dneister  should  be  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  two  empires,  and  all  former  treaties  should  be 
fx>nfirmed.     "  Then,"  say  ministers^  ^*  if  we  gained  this  by 
*^  simple  negociation,  what  may  we  not  ^aiii  by  an  armament?' 
Thus  judging  of  her  pusillanimity  by  their  own,  they  threatened 
her.     What  did  she  do  ?  Peremptorily  refiised  to  depart  <Mie 
atom  from  her  last  conditions ;  and  these,  I  assert,  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  majesty's  ministers  long  before  the  armament: 
they  knew  not  only  this  early  in  the  month  of  March,  but 
likewise  the  resolution  of  the  empress  not  to  rise  in  her  de- 
mands, notwithstanding  any  farther  success  thatmi^t  attend 
her  arms.    The  memorial  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  which  ikisj 
iiave,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  refused  us,  but 
,  which  was  circulated  in  every  court,  and  published  iu  every 
newspaper  in  Europe,  fiilly  in&rmed  them  of  these  matters. 
But  the  king's  ministers,  with  an  absixrdity  fo£  which  there  is 
no  ^cample,  called,  upon  the  country  to  arm.    Why  ?    Not 
.because  tiiey  meant  to  employ  the  armament  against  her,  but 
an  the  fancmd  hope,  that  because^  in  an  aifticabie  n^ocaatioB, 
sAe  empress  had  been  ^prevailed  <mpGsi  ik4  to  press  tw  demaad 
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fxf  Wallachia,  Moldavia^  and  Bessarabia,  as  iadependaEit  soir^ 
reignties,  they  should  infiJlibly  suoeeed,  by  anning,  and  not 
employing  that  armament,  in  persuading  her  to  abandon  att 
the  rest !  And  what  is  the  end  r  Why,  mat  after  pledgingthe 
king's  name,  in  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  manner;  after 
lofty  vapouring,  menacing,  promising,  denying,  turning  and 
turning  ^ain ;  after  keeping  up  the  parade  of  an  armament 
far  £)ur  months,  accompani^  with  those  serere  measures,  to 
be  regretted  even  when  necessary,  to  be  reprobated  when  nol^ 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  crouches  humbly  at  her  feet; 
intreats,  submissively  supplicates  of  her  moderation,  that  she 
will  grant  him  some  small  trifle  of  what  he  asks,  if  it  is  but 
by  way  of  a  boon ;  and  finding  at  last  that  he  can  get  nothing 
either  by  his  threats  or  his  prayers,  gives  up  the  wholes  pre- 
cisely as  she  had  insisted  upon  having  it ! 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  is  determined 
that  this  House  shall  take  the  whole  of  this  disgrace  upon  it* 
8el£  I  heard  him,  with  much  delight,  on  a  former  day,  quote 
largely  from  that  excell^it  philosophical  work,  ^<  The  Wealth 
<^  of  Nations."  In  almost  the  first  page  of  that  book,  he 
ivill  find  it  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  by  a  division  of 
labour  in  the  different  occupations  of  iife^  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  applied  are  perfected;  time  is  saved,  dexterity  improved, 
and  the  general  stock  of  science  augmented :  that  by  joint 
effi>rt,  and  reciprocal  accommodation,  the  severest  tasks  are 
accomplished  md  difficulties  surmounted,  too  stubborn  for  the 
labour  of  a  single  hand.  Thus,  in  the  building  of  a  spreat 
palace,  we  observe  the  work  to  be  parcelled  out  into  dimrent 
departments,  and  distributed  and  subdivided  into  various 
degrees,  some  higher,  some  lower,  to  suit  the  capacities  and 
condition  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  constructioiu 
T^re  is  the  architect  who  invents  the  plan  and  erects  the 
^Wlely  columns;  there  is  the  dustman  and  the  nightman  to 
dear  away  the  rubbish.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
applies  these  principles  to  his  politics,  and  in  the  division  and 
cast  of  parts  for  the  job  we  are  now  to  execute  for  him,  has 
reserved  for  himself  the  higher  and  more  respectable  share  of 
the  business,  and  leaves  all  the  dirty  work  to  us.  Is  he  asked 
why  the  House  of  Commons  made  the  armament  last  year? 
He  answers,  '^  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  make  the  arma* 
mentl  I  made  it.  The  House  of  Commons  only  approved 
it.*' — ^Is  he  asked  why  he  gave  up  the  object  of  the  armament, 
a&er  he  had  made  it  ?  ^^  I  did  not  give  it  up  !"  he  exclaims : 
^^  I  think  the  «ame  of  its  necessity  as  ever :  it  is  the  House  of 
Commcms  that  gives  it  up :  it  is  this  House  that  supports 
tibe  ti0ti<^  in  thaar  senseless  clamour  against  my  measures: 
it^  to  tbb  £biw  tbftt  ji»  miuitlook  lar  tiaeAam  and^uUt 
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of  your  disgrace/'  To  himself  he  takes  the  more  conspicuous 
character  of  menacer.  It  is  he  that  distributes  provinces^ 
and  limits  empires ;  while  he  leaves  to  this  House  the  humbler 
office  of  licking  the  dust,  and  begging  forgiveness : 

<  Not  mine  these  groans — 
These  sighs  that  issue,  or  these  tears  that  flow.' 

**  I  am  forced  into  these  submissions  by  a  low,  contracted, 
grovelling,  mean-spirited,  and  ignorant  people !"  But  this 
^  not  all.  It  rarely  happens,  that  in  begging  pardon,  when 
men  determine  upon  that  course,  they  have  not  some  benefit 
in  view,  or  that  the  profit  to.  be  got  is  not  meant  to  counter- 
balance, in  some  measure,  the  honour  to  be  sacrificed.  Let 
us  see  how  the  right  honourable  gentleman  managed  this. 
On  the  first  indication  of  hostile  measures  against  Russia,  135 
members  of  this  House  divided  against  the  adoption  of  them. 
This  it  was,  according  to  a  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  in  the  debate  yesterday  (Mr.  Dundas),  that  induced 
ministers  to  abandon  their  first  object ;  but  not  like  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who  candidly  avowed  that  if  he  could  have  once 
brought  himself  to  give  up  the  claim  of  Oczakow,  he  would 
not  have  stood  out  for  the  rasing  its  foitifications,  or  any  such 
terms.  The  ministers  determine  that  the  nation  at  least  shall 
reap  no  benefit  from  the  reversal  of  their  system.  "  You 
have  resisted  our  projects/'  say  they ;  «  you  have  discovered 
and  exposed  our  incapacity ;  you  have  made  us  the  ridicule 
of  Europe,  and  such  we  shall \appear  to  posterity:  you  have 
defeated,  indeed,  our  intensions  of  involving  you  in  a  war ; 
but  j/ow  shall  not  be  the  gainers  by  it !  you  shall  not  save  your 
money!  We  abandon  Oczakow,  as. you  compel  us  to  do, 
but  we  will  keep  up  the  armament,  if  it  is  only  to  spite  you  !** 
Determined  to  act  this  disgracefiil  part,  their  next  care  was 
to  do  it  in  the  most  disgracefiil  manner;  and  as  they  had 
dragged  parliament  and  their  king  through  the  dirt  and  xnire^ 
they  resolved  to  exhibit  them  in  this  offensive  plight  to  the 
eyes  of  Eiu-ope.  To  do  this,  they  did  not  care  to  trust  to  the 
minister  we  had  at  Petersburgh ;  a  gentleman  distinguished  for 
amiable  manners,  and  a  faithful,  vigilant,  and  able  dischai^e 
of  his  duty.  Why  was  the  management  of  the  negociation 
taken  from  him  ?  Was  he  too  proud  for  this  service  ?  No 
man  should  be  too  proud  to  do  his  duty;  and  of  all  our  ft>- 
reign  ministers,,  Mr.  Whitworth  I  should  think  the  very  last, 
to  whom  it  could  be  reproached  that  he  was  remiss  in  fiilfiliinig^ 
the  directions  he  receives,  in  thefar  utmost  strictness.  But  a 
new  man  was  to  be  found;  one  whose  reputation  for  talents  and 
honour  might  operate,  as  they  hoped,  as  a  sort  of  setoff'  against 
the  incapacity  he  was^  to  cure,  and  the  national  faoooor  he  wa» 
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dq^uted  to  surrender.  Was  it  thus  detenmned^  because  in 
looking  round  their  diplomatic  body,  there  was  no  man  to 
be  selected  from  it,  whose  character  assimilated  with  the  dirty 
job  he  was  to  execute?  As  there  was  honour  to  be  sacrificed^ 
a  stain  to  be  fixed  upon  the  national  character,  engagements 
to  be  retracted,  and  a  friend  to  be  abandoned,  did  it  never 
occur  to  them  that  there  was  one  man  upon  their  diplomatic 
list,  who  would  have  been  pronounced  by  general  acclamation 
thoroughly  fitted  in  soul  and  qualities  for  this  service? 
Such  a  person  they  might  have  found,  and  not  so  occupied  as 
to  make  it  inconvenient  to  employ  him;  they  would  have  found 
him  absent  from  his  station,  under  the  pretence  of  attending 
his  duty  in  this  House,  though  he  does  not  choose  often  to 
make  his  appearance  here.  Instead  of  this,  however,  they  in- 
creased the  dishonour  that  they  doomed  us  to  suffer,  by  send* 
ing  a  gentleman  endowed  with  every  virtue  and  accomplish- 
ment,  who  had  acquired,  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  character  for  bravery 
and  enterprise,  that  rendered  him  personally  esteemed  by  her, 
and  in  whom  fine  talents  and  elegant  manners,  ripened  by 
habit  and  experience,  had  confirmed  the  flattering  promise  of 
his  youth.  Did  they  think  that  the  shabbiness  of  their  mes- 
sage was  to  be  done  away  by  the  worth  of  the  messenger?  If 
I  were  to  send  a  humiliating  apolosy  to  any  person,  would  it 
chaiLge  its  quality  by  being  entrustea  to  Lord  Rodney,  Admi-. 
ral  ^got,  my  honourable  friend  behind  me  (General  Bur- 

foyne),  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sir  William 
lowe,  or  any  other  galhuit  and  brave  officer?  Certainly  not. 
It  was  my  fortune,  in  very  early  life,  to  set  out  in  habits 
of  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fawkener,  and  however  cir- 
cumstances may  have  intervened  to  suspend  that  intimacy,, 
(circumstances  arising  from  wide  differences  in  political  opi- 
nion,) they  never  have  altered  the  sentiments  of  private 
esteem  which  I  have  uniformly  felt  for  him ;  and,  with  every 
amiable  and  conciliating  quality  that  belongs  to  man,  I 
know  him  to  be  one  from  whom  improper  submissions  are 
the  least  to  be  expected. 

Well,  Sir,  these  gentlemen,  Mr.'  Whitworth  and  Mr. 
Fawkener,  commence  the  negociation,  by  the  offer  of  three 
distinct  propositions,  eadi  of  them  better  than  the  other,  and 
accompany  it  with  an  expression  somewhat  remarkable, 
namely,  that  this  negociation  is  to  be  as  unlike  all  the  others 
as  possible,  and  to  be  ^^  founded  in  perfect  candour.'*  To 
prove  this,  they  submit  at  once  to  the  Russian  ministers  ^<  all 
that  thdr  instructions  enable  them  to  propose."  Who  would 
not  have  imagined^  acccurding  to  the  plain  import  of  these 
wafd%  that  imless  the  empress  had  assented  to  one  of  these 
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propositions^  all  amicable  interposition  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  war  the  issne?  The  *♦  perfect  candour^'  promised- 
in  the  beginning  of  their  note,  leads  them  to  declare  explidtfy^ 
Aat  unless  the  fortifications  of  Oczakow  are  raised,  or  the 
Turks  are  allowed  as  an  equivalent  to  keep  both  the  banks  of 
the  Dniester,  the  allies  cannot  propose  any  terms  to  them. 
What  answer  do  they  receive  ?  An  unequivocal  rejection  of 
every  one  of  thdr  propositions ;  accompanied,  however,  with 
a  declaration,  to  which  I  shall  soon  return,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  fliall  be  free  to  all  the  world,  and  a  re- 
ference to  those  maxims  of  policy  which  have  invariafely 
actuated  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  her  intercourse  with  neutral 
nations,  whose  commerce  she  has  at  aH  times  protected  and 
encouraged.  With  this  declaration  the  British  Henipo- 
tentiaries  declare  themselves  perfectly  contented :  nay  more, 
they  engage  that  if  the  Turks  should  refuse  these  conditions, 
and  continue  obstinate  longer  than  four  months,  the  allied 
courts  **  will  abandon  the  termination  of  the  war  to  Ae  events 
it  may  produce."  And  here  ends  for  ever  all  care  far  the 
Ottoman  empire,  all  solicitude  about  the  balance  of  power. 
The  right  hcmourable  gentleman  will  interpose  no  fkrther  txy 
save  either,  but  rests  the  whole  of  a  measure,  once  so  indis- 
pensable to  our  safety  upon  this  doubtful  issue — whether  Ae 
Turks  will  accept  in  December  those  very  terms  which,  in  July, 
the  British  ministers  could  not  venture  to  propose  to  them  ! 

Sir,  we  may  look  in  vain  to  the  events  of  former  times  Ibr 
a  disgrace  parallel  to  what  we  have  suffered.    Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, a  monarch  oflen  named  in  our  debates,  and  whose 
reign  exhibits  more  than  any  other  the  extremes  of  prosperous 
and  of  adverse  fortune,  never,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  humi- 
liating distresses,  stooped  to  so  despicable  a  sacrifice  of  aH  that 
can  be  dear  to  man.   The  War  of  the  Succession,  unjustly  be- 
gun by  him,  had  reduced  his  power,  had  swallowed  up  his 
armies  and  his  navies,  had  aesolated   his   provinces,   had 
drained  his  treasures,  and  deluged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
the  best  and  most  &ithful  of  his  subjects.     Exhausted  by  his 
various  calamities,  he  offered  at  one  time  to  his  enemies  to 
relinquish  all  the  objects  for  which  he  had  begun  the  war : 
that  proud  monarch  sued  for  peace,  and  was  content  to  receive 
it  from  our  moderation.     But  when  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  that  peace  that  he  should  turn  his  arms  against  his  grand- 
son, and  compel  him  by  force  to  relinquish  the  throne  of 
Spain  — humbled,  exhausted,  conquered  as  he  was,  misfortune 
had  not  yet  bowed  his  spirit  to  conditions  so  hard  as  these. 
We  know  the  event:    he  persisted  still  in  the  war,  until  the 
folly  aiid  wickedness  of  Qiieen  Anne's  ministers  enabled  him 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  terms  considerabfy^  less 
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difiadvaatageouB  fven  thsii  those  lie  had  hxDasdf  prapcsed. 
And  shall  wey  Sir^  the  pride  of  our  age^  the  terror  ^  Europe^ 
submit  to  this  hundliatiDg  sacrifice  of  our  honour?  Have  wet 
sa&red  a  defeat  at  Blenheim?  Shall  we^  with  our  increasing 
prosperity,  our  widdy-difiused  capital,  our  navy,  the  just  siub^ 
ject  of  our  common  exultation,  our  overflowing  coSsxSf  that 
enable  us  to  give  back  to  the  people  what,  in  the  hour  of 
cahunityt  we  were  compelled  to  take  £rom  thera ;  flushed  with 
a  recent  triunq>h  over  Spain,  and  yet  more  than  aU,  while  our 
old  rival  and  enemy  is  incapable  of  disturbing  us,  shall  it  be 
for  us  to  yield  to  what  France  disdained  in  the  hour  of  her 
sharpest  distress,  and  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  world  the 
sole  example  in  its  annals  of  such  an  abject  and  pitiful 
degradation? 

But  gentlemen  inform  us  now,  in  justification,  as  I  suppose 
they  mean  it,  of  aU  these  me^ures,  that  to  efiect  a  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Fort^  was  only  the  ostensible  cause 
of  our  armament,  or  at  least  not  the  sole  cause;  and  that 
ministers  were  under  some  apprehension  lest  the  emperor,  if 
the  Allies  were  to  disarm,  should  insist  on  better  terms  frooi 
the  TurkS)  than  he  had  agreed  to  accept  by  the  convention  of 
Reichenbach*  This  I  cannot  believe.  When  his  majesty 
sends  a  message  to  inform  his  parliament,  that  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  arm  &r  a  specific  purpose,  I  cannot  suppose 
that  a  fisdsebood  has  been  put  into  his  majesty's  mouth ;  and 
that  the  armament,  which  he  proposes  as^  necessary  for  one 
purpose  is  intended  £ca  another.  If  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  shall  tell  me^  that  although  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte  was  the  real  cause  of  equiiq[>ing  the  armament, 
yeit  that  being  once  equipped,  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  up  when 
no  longer  wanted  on  that  account,  because  the  emperor  seemed 
inclined  to  depart  firom  the  convention  of  Reichenbach ;  then 
I  answer,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  come  with  a  second 
message  to  parliament,  expressly  stating  this  new  object,  with 
the  necessary  information,  to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  its 
propriety. 

Another  of  the  arguments  for  continuing  the  armament  after 
the  object  was  relinquished,  is,  that  Russia  might  have  insisted 
on  harder  terms,  not  conceiving  herself  bound  by  ofiers  which 
we  had  refused  to  accept.  I  perfectly  agree  wiui  gentlemen, 
that  afi;er  the  rq)eated  offer  of  those  terms,  on  the  j^art  of 
Russia,  and  the  rgeotion  of  them  by  us»  the  empress  was  not 
bound  to  adhere  to  them,  in  all  possible  events  and  contin- 
,  gencies.  If  th^  war  had  continued,  she  would  have  had  a 
r^t  to  farther  ind«nnifications  for  the  expenco  of  it.  \  Hut 
was  it  not  worth  the  minister's  while  to  try  the  good  faidi  of  the 
Empress  of  Rnsswiy  after  she  had  so  mAsaoBiy  pledged  herself 
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to  all  Europe  that  she  would  not  rise  in  her  demands?  The 
experiment  would  have  been  made  with  little  trouble;  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  sending  a  messenger  to  ask  the  questioiu 
The  object  of  hZs^armament  would  have  suffered  little  by  the 
delay,  as  an  answer  from  the  Russian  court  might  have  been 
had  in  .five  or  six  weeks.     Was  it  reasonable  in  ministers  to 
suppose,  that  because,  in  the  early  part  of  the  negociation^  the 
empress  had  shewn  so  much  regard  to  us,  as  actually  to  give 
up  whatever  pretensions  she  had  formed  to  other  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  solely  with  the  view  of  obtaining  our 
concurrence  to  the  principle  on  which  she.  offered  to  make 
peace,  she  would  revert  to  those  very  pretensions  the  instant 
she  had  obtained  that  concurrence  on  our  part»  for  the  benefit 
of  which  she  had  sacrificed  them  ?    Surely,  as  I  have  said,   it 
was  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment:  but  simple  and 
obvious  as  this  was,  a  very   (different   course  was  adopted. 
Oczakow,  indeed,  was  relinquished  before  the  arma^ient  be- 
gan, as  we  mav  find  bv  comparing  the  date  of  the  press- 
warrants  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  resignation.     As 
soon  as  the  king^s  message  was  delivered  to  parliament^  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Berlin  with  an  intimation  of  the 
resolution  to  arm.     This,  perhaps,  was  rashly  done;  as  they 
might  have  foreseen  that  the  measure  would  probably  meet 
with  opposition,  and  much  time  could  not  have  been  lost  by 
waiting  the  event  of  the  first  debate.     No  sooner  wais  the 
division  known,  than  a  second  messenger  was  sent  off  to  over- 
take and  stop  the  dispatches  of  the  fint;  and  this  brings  me 
to  another  argument,  which  I  confess  appears  to  me  very  un- 
likely to  help  them  out.    They  tell  us,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
having  armed  in  consequence  of  our  assurances  of  support,  we 
could  not  disarm  before  we  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  court 
of  Berlin,  without  the  imputation  of  leaving  our  ally  in  the 
lurch.     Did  we  wait  for  the  sentiments  of  that  court  to  deter- 
mine whether  Oczakow  was  to  be  given  up  or  not?  Sir,  when 
that  measure  was  resolved  upon,  tne  right  honourable  gende- 
man  actually  had  abandoned  his  ally;  and  that  such  was  the 
general  sense  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  I  believe  can  be  testified 
by  everj^  Englishman  who  was  there  at  the  time.     No  sooner 
did  the  second  messenger  arrive,  and  the  contents  of  his  dis- 
patches become  luiown,  than  a  most  general  indignation  arose 
against  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gendeman ;  and  I 
am  well  enough  informed  on  the  subject  to  state  to  this  House^ 
that  not  an  Englishman  could  shew  his  face  in  that  capital,, 
withoi^t  exposing  himself  to  mortification,  perhaps  to  insuh. 

But,  Sir,  between  the  28  th  of  April,  when  die  message  was 
brought  down  to  this  House,  and  the  2d  or  3d  of  May,  whea 
the  second  messenger  was  dispatched  with  the  news  diat  nuK 
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nisters  had  abandoned  the  object  of  it,  the  armameiit  could 
not  have  been  materially  advanced.  Why,  then,  was  it  per- 
sisted in?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  cannot  argue, 
that  he  kept  up  the  armament  in  compliance  with  his  engage- 
ments with  Prussia,  when  the  armament,  in  fact,  did  not  exist, 
and  when  it  had  been  begun  but  four  or  five  days  previous  to 
liis  renouncmg  the  object  of  it.  That  could  not  have  been  his 
motive.  What,  then,  was  the  motive  ?  Why,  that  he  was  too 
proud  to  own  his  error,  and  valued  less  the  money  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  people,  than  the  appearance  of  firmness,  when 
he  haa  renounced  the  reality.  False  shame  is  the  parent  of 
many  crimes.  By  false  shame  a  man  may  be  tempted  to 
commit  a  murder,  to  conceal  a  robbery.  Influenced  by  this 
false  shame,  the  ministers  robbed  the  people  of  their  money, 
the  seamen  of  their  liberty,  their  families  of  support  and  pro- 
tection, and  all  this  to  conceal  that  they  had  undertaken  a 
system  which  was  not  fit  to  be  pursued.  If  they  say  that  they 
did  this,  apprehensive  that  without  the  terror  of  an  armament 
Russia  would  not  stand  to  the  terms  which  they  had  refused  to 
accept,  they  do  no  more  than  acknowledge,  that  by  the  inso- 
lence of  their  arming,  and  the  precipitancy  of  their  submis- 
sion, they  had  either  so  provoked  her  resentment,  or  excited 
her  contempt,  that  she  would  not  even  condescend  to  agree  to 
her  own  propositions  when  approved  by  them.  But,  however 
they  might  have  thought  her  disposed  to  act  on  this  subject, 
it  was  at  least  their  duty  to  try  whether  such  would  have  been 
her  conduct  or  not. 

To  prove  that  the  terms  to  which  they  agreed  at  last  were 
the  same  with  those  they  before  rejected,  all  1  feel  it  necessary 
for  me  to  observe  is,  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Dniesr 
ter,  the  only  novelty  introduced  into  them,  was  implied  in 
proposing  it  as  a  boundary ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  rule,  that 
the  boundary  between  two  powers,  must  be  as  free  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  True,  says  the  minister,  but  we  have  got  the 
free  navigation  for  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  particularlj; 
for  those  of  Poland.  If  this  be  an  advantage,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage he  has  gained  by  concession ;  for  if  he  had  not  agreed  that 
the  river  should  be  the  boundary,  the  navigation  would  not 
have  been  free.  The  Turks  ojfFefed  no  such  stipulation,  had 
they  been  put  in  possession  of  both  the  banks ;  besides  which, 
as  a  noble  duke,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  well  observed,' 
it  is  an  advantage,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  which  can  subsist 
only  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  imagined  that  the 
navigation  will  be  free  in  time  of  war.  They  have  then  got 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  "  modification,"  a  term,  I 
must  here  observe,  the  use  of  which  is  not  justified  even  by  the 
original  memorial,  where  the  sense  is  more  accurately  expressed 
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by  the  French  word  "  rcidoucissementJ*  Was  it,  then,  for  some 
radottcissement that  they  continued  their  armament?  Was  it  to 
say  to  the  empress,  when  they  had  conceded  every  thing, 
**  We  have  given  you  all  you  asked  ;  give  us  something  that 
we  may  hold  out  to  the  public,  something  that  we  may  use 
against  the  minority;  that  minority  whom  we  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  as  your  allies^  We  have  sacrificed  our 
allies,  the  Turks,  to  you ;  you  can  do  no  less  than  sacrifice 
your  allies,  the  minority,  to  us?'  If  I  had  been  to  advise 
the  empress  on  the  subject,  I  would  have  counselled  her : 
Grant  the  British  minister  something  of  this  sort.  I  would 
even  have  advised  her  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Ocaakow,  if 
he  had  insised  on  it ;  I  would  have  appealed  from  her  policy 
to  her  generosity,  and  said,  Grant  him  this  as  an  apology,  for 
he  stands  much  in  need  of  it.  His  whole  object  was  to 
appear  to  gain  s(»nething,  no  matter  what,  by  continuing 
the  armament,  and  even  in  this  last  pitiful  and  miserable  ob- 
ject he  has  failed. 

It,  after  all,  I  ask,  whether  these  terms  are  contained  in 
the  peace  that  we  have  concluded  for  the  Turks,  or  rather 
which  the  Turks   concluded  for  themselves,  the  answer  is^ 
"  We  have  no  authentic  copy  of  it."     Is  this  what  we  have 
got  by  our  arms,  by  distressing  our  commerce,  dragging  our 
seamen  from  their  homes  and  occupations,  and  squandering 
our  money  ?    Is  this  the  efficacy  of  our  interference  and  the 
triumph  of  our  wisdom  and  our  firmness?  The  Turks  have 
at  length  concluded  a  peace,  of  which  they  do  not  even  con- 
descend to  favour  us  with  a  copy,  so  that  we  know  what  it  is 
only  by  report,  and  the  balance  of  Europe,  lately  in  so  much 
danger,  and  of  so  much  importance,  is  l^fl  for  them  to  settle 
without  consulting  us !  Is  it  for  this  that  we  employ  such  men 
as  Mr.  Fawkener  and  Mr.  Whitworth?  They  were  sent  to 
negociate  for  the  materials  of  a  speech,  and  failed.    But  what 
are  the  complaints  that  privttte  fnendship  has  aU  right  to  make 
compared  with  those  of  an  insulted  public  ?  Half  a  million  of 
money  is  spent,  the  people  alarmed  and  interrupted  in  their 
proper  pursuits  by  the  apprehension  of  a  war,  and  for' what?  For 
the  restoration  of  Oczakow?    No ;   Oczakow  is  not  restored. 
To  save  the  Turks  from  being  too  mudh  humbled  ?   No;  they 
are  now  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  would  have  been  had 
we  never  armed  at  all.     If  Russia  had  persevered  in  that 
system  of  encroacihment  of  which  she  is  accused,  we  could, 
as  I  observed  before,  then  have  assisted  them  unembarrassed. 
We  are  now  tied  dowh  by  treaties  and  fettered  by  stipula- 
tions^ we  have  even  guaranteed  to  Russia  what  we  before  ^d 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  the  Turks  to  yield,  and  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  for  Russia  to  possess.     This  is  what  the 
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pu);>]ic  have  got  by  the  armament.     What,  then,  was  the  pii^i- 
rate  motive? 

"  Scilicet,  ut  Turao  contingat  regia  conjux, 
Nos,  animaeviles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 
Sternamur  catnpis." 

The  minister  gained,  or  thought  he  was  to  gain,  an  excu^ 
for  his  rashness  and  miscdndiict,  and  to  purchase  this  excuse, 
were  the  public  money  and  the  puUic  quiet  wantonly  sacrificed. 
There  are  some  effects,  to  combine  which  with  their  causes,  it 
is  ahnost  sufficient  to  drive  men  mad.  That  the  pride,  the 
folly,  the  presumption  of  a  single  person,  shall  be  able  to  in- 
volve a  whole  people  in  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  is  more 
than  philosc^hy  can  teach  mortal  patience  to  endure.  Here 
are  the  true  weapons  of  the  enemies  of  our  constitution  I 
Here  may  we  search  for  the  source  of  those  seditious  writings, 
meant  eitiier  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  the  constitution,  ny 
depreciating  its  value,  or  that  loudly  tell  us  we  have  no  con- 
stitution at  all.  We  may  blame,  we  may  reprobate  such  doc- 
trines, but  while  we  funiish  those  who  circulate  them  with 
arguments  such  as  these;  while  the  example  of  this  day  shews 
us  to  what  degree  the  fac^  is  true,  we  tnust  not  wonder  if  the 
purposes  they  are  meant  to  answer  be  but  too  successfuL 
They  argue,  that  a  constitution  cannot  be  right  where  such 
things  are  possible ;  much  less  so  when  they  are  practised  with- 
out punishment.  This,  Sjir,  is  a  serious  reflection  to  every 
man  who  loves  the  constitution  of  England.  Against  the  vain 
theories  of  men  who  project  fundamental  alterations  upon 
grounds  of  mere  speculative  objection,  I  can  easily  defend  it^ 
but  when  they  recur  to  these  facts,  and  shew  me  how  we  may 
be  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  by  the  caprice  of  an  in^ 
dividual,  who  will  not  even  condescend  to  explain  his  reasons^ 
I  can  only  fly  to  this  House,  and  exhort  you  to  rouse  from 
your  lethargy  of  confidence,  into  the  active  mistrust  and  vigi- 
lant control  which  your  duty  and  your  office  point  out  io  youv 
Without  recurring  to  the  dust  to  which  the  minister  has 
been  humbled,  and  the  dirt  he  has  been  dragged  through^  if 
we  ask  for  what  the  peace  of  the  public  has  l^n  disturbed— *• 
for  what  that  man  is  pressed  and  draped  like  a  felon  to^^ 
aerviee  that  should  be  honourable  ?  We  must  be  answered*^ 
for  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  territory  on  the  banks  rf 
the  Dniester !  In  the  name  of  allwe  value,  give  us,  when  suck 
instfiAces  ate  quoted  in  derogation  of  our  constitution,  som^ 
right  to  answer,  that  these  are  not  its  prin^rile^,  but  the  mon-i 
strous  abuses  intruded  mto  its  practice.  I^t  it  not  be  said^ 
that  because  the  executive  power,  for  an  adequate  and  evi<^ 
dent  caui^e,  may  adopt  measures  that  require  expence  wilJiout 
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consulting  parliament^  we  are  to  convert  the  exception  into 
the  rule;  to  reverse  the  principle;  and  that  it  is  bow  to  be 
assumed  that  the  money  of  the  people  may  be  spent  for  any 
cause,  or  for  none,  without  either  submitting  the  exigency  to 
the  judgment  of  their  representatives,  or  inquiring  into  it 
afterwards,  unless  we  can  make  out  ground  for  a  criminal 
charge  against  the  executive  government.     Let  us  disclaifn 
these  abuses,  and  return  to  the  constitution.     I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  lay  down  rules  as. absolute,   but   I  maintain 
the  general  rule  to  be,   that   before   the  public  money  is 
voted  away,  the  occasion   that  calls  for  it  should  be  £ur]y 
stated,'  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  ore  the  proper  gaar- 
•  dians  of  the  public  money.     Had  the  minister  explain^  his 
system  to  parliament,  before  he  called  for  money  to  support 
it,  and  had  parliament  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  support- 
ing, he  would  have  been  saved  the  mortification  and  disgrace 
in  which  his  own  honour  is  involved,  and  by  being  furnished 
with  a  just  excuse  to  Prussia  for  withdrawing  from  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  have  saved  tha4;  of  his  sovej%ign  and  his  country, 
which  he  has  irrecoverably  tarnished.     Is  unanimity  necessary 
to  hfe  plans?     He  can  be  sure  of  it  in  no  manner,  unless  he 
explain  them  to  this  House,  who  are  certainly  much  better 
judges  than  himself  of  the  degree  of  unanimity  with  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  received.     Why,  then,  did  he  not  con- 
sult us  ?    Because  he  had  other  purposes  to  answer  in  the  use 
•he  meant  to  make  of  his  majority.     Had  he  opened  himself 
to  the  House,  and  had  we  declared  against  iiim,  he  might 
have  been«stopped  in  the  first  instance :  had  we  declared  for 
•bim,  we  might  have  held  him  too  firmly  to  his  principle,  to 
•sufier  bis  receding  from  it  as  he  has  done.     Either  of  these 
alternatives  he  dreaded.     It  was  his  policy  to  decline  our 
opinions  and  to  exact  our  confidence ;  that  thus  liaving  the 
means  of  acting  either  way,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  personal  situation,  he  might  come  to  parliament,  and  tell 
us  what  our  opiniona  ought  to  be ;  which  set  of  principles 
would  be  most  expedient  to  shelter  him  from  inquiry,  and  from 
punishment.     It  is  for  this  he  comes  before  us  with  a  poor  and 
pitiful  excuse,  that  for  want  of  the  unanimity  he  expected, 
thei«  was  reason  to  fear,  if  the  war  should  go  to  a  second 
campaign,  that  it  might  be  obstructed.     Why  not  speak  out, 
and  own  the  real  fact?    He  feared  that  a  second  campaign 
might  occasion  the  loss  of  his  place.     Let  him  keep  but  his 
place,  and  he  cares  not  what  else  he  lose^.  With  other  men,  re- 
putation and  glory  are  the  objects  of  ambition ;  power  and 
place  are  coveted  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  them^    For 
the  minister,  power  and  place  are  8uf^,cient  of  themselves. 
Widithemhe  is  content;  for  them  he  can  calmly  sacrifice 
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^very  proud  distisction  that  ambition  corets,  and  every  noble 
prospect  to  which  it  points  the  way. 

Sir,  there  is  yet  an  argument  which  I  have  not  sufficiently 
Tioticed.     It  has  been  said,  as  a  ground  for  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman's  defence,  that  he  was  prevented  from  gaining  , 
what  he  demanded    by  our  ppposition,  and,   but  for  this, 
that  JBLussia  would  have  complied  and  never  would  have  ha- 
zarded a  war.     Sir,  I  bdieve  the  direct  contrary,  and  my 
bdief  is  as  good  as  their  assertion,  unless  they  w*iU  give  us  somfe 
proof  of  its  veracity.     Until  then,  I  haive  a  right  to  ask  them, 
what  if  Russia  had  not  complied  ?  Worse  and  worse  for  him  ! 
He  must  have  gone  on,  redoubling  iiis  menaces  and  expences, 
the  Empress  of  Russia  continuing  inflexible  as  ever,  but  for 
the  salutary  opposition  which  preserved  him  from  his  extre- 
nf^ity  of  shame.     I  am  not  contending  that  armaments  are 
never  necessary  to  enforce  negociations,  but  it  is  one,  and 
that  not  the  least,  of  the  evils  attending  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  misconduct,  that  by  keeping  up  the  parade  of  an 
armament,  never  meant  to  be  employed,  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  us  of  the  use  of  this  method  of  negociating, 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  it  effectually.     For  if 
you  propose  to  arm  in  concert  with  any  foreign  power,  that 
power  will  answer,  "  What  security  can  you  give  me  that 
you  will  persevere  in  that   system?     You  say  you   cannot 
go  to  war,  unless  your  people  are  unanimous."     If  you  arm 
to  negociate  against  a  foreign  power,  that  power  will  say,  "  I 
have  only  to  persist — the  British  minister  may  threaten,  bat 
he  dare  not  act  —  he  will  not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  place  by  a 
war."     A  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.Dundas,)  by  way 
of  excuse  for  withholding  the  papers,  asked  us  what  foreign 
power  would  negociate  with   an   English  cabinet,    if  their 
secrets  were  likely  to  be  developed,  and  exposed  to  the  idle 
curiosity  of  a  House  of  Commons  ?     *<  Better  have  no  deal- 
ings with  them  at  all,"  I  should  answer,    "  if  the  right  of 
inquiry  into  every  part  of  a  negociation  they  think  fit,  and  of 
knowing  why  they  are  to  vote  tihe  moxjey  of  their  constituents, 
be  denied  the  House  of  Commons."     But  there  is  something 
like  reason  why  no  foreign  power  will  negociate  with  us,  (ana 
that  a  much   better  reason  than  a  dread  of  disclosing  their 
secrets,)  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  example.     I  de- 
clare, therefore,  tor  the  genius  of  our  constitution,  against  the 
practice  of  his  majesty's  ministers :  I  declare  that  the  duties  of 
this  House  are,  vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  delibera- 
tion ip  preference  to  dispatch.     Sir,  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend;  I  will 
listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  defence  with  atten- 
tion, and  will  retract  wherever  he  shall  prove  me  to  be  wrong. 
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Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  as- 
serted, that  the  division  in  this  country  encouraged  the  temper  of 
resistance  in  Russia,  and  that  if  to  save  expence  was  right,  we 
should  have  done  so,  but  unfortunately  the  enemy  was  encouraged 
by  an  opposition,  who  now  took  merit  to  themselves  for  rendenng 
that  useless  which,  but  for  their  efforts,  would  have  been  attended 
with  success.  But  he  did  not  envy  them  their  triumph  ;  it  was  not 
a  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  their  country,  but  over  the  council  of 
the  king.  And  now,  as  he  was  on  the  subject  of  triumph  and  of 
populanty,  he  must  observe,  that  if  he  and  his  right  honourable 
friend  f  Mr.  Dundas)  were  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which 
opposition  had  thus  served,  certain  he  was,  that  they  should  not 
be  found  in  any  place  of  glory  between  two  orators.  Mr.  Pitt 
alluded  to  the  bust  of  Mr.  Fox  placed  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
between  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  his  speech, 

Mr.  Fox  again  rose  and  said :  —  I  do  assure  the  House  .that 
I  mean  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  explanation,  having  heard 
nothing  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  make  me 
.  retract  the  censure,  which,  in  my  opinion,  his  conduct  de- 
mands. But  I  wish  the  House  to  recollect,  that  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  session,  I  asked,  for  what  purpose  a 
part  of  the  armament  provided  against  Spain  was  kept  up  ?  I 
was  told,  that  it  arose  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  iv^as 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  homeward-bound  West 
India  merchantmen :  but  neither  did  I  then  understand,  nor 
from  any  thing  that  fell  from  me,  give  gentlemen  reason  to 
think  I  understood,  that  force  to  be  destined  to  act  against 
Russia.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  insinuation, 
therefore,  that  I  knew  of,  and  approved  the  keq>ing  up  an 
armament  to  awe  the  empress,  is  totally  void  of  foundation. 
With  regard  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  introduce  into  his  speech,  respecting  compliments 
and  honours  conferred  on  me  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  I 
am  ready  now  and  at  all  times  to  declare,  that  if  any  foreign 
sovereign,  in  friendship  with  this  country,  shall  pay  me  me 
compliment  to  think  well  of  me,  and  testify  it  by  those  marks  of 
distinction  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  al- 
luded, I  shall  feel  myself  highly  gratified  by  such  distinction. 
With  regard  to  Russia,  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  she 
was  the  power  in  JEurope  (I  will  scarcely  except  even  Hol- 
land), with  which  the  cultivation  of  reciprocal  ^;ies  of  friend- 
ship, both  commercial  and  political,  was  most  natural  and  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  this  country.  For  the  uuiformity 
of  this  opinion.  Sir,  I  appeal  to  my  whole  conduct,  whether 
in  office  or  out  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  J 
thought  Russia  the  power  whose  naval  force,  join^(}  with  owcs^ 
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might  efiectually  counterbalance  the  united  navies  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  to  what  degree  I  endeavoured '  to 
^SiS^  .effect  to  this  opinion.  When  I  was  again  in  office,  I^ 
raused  to  concur  m  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
against  the  seizure  of  the  Crimea.  I  appeal  farther  to  the 
sentiments  delivered  by  me  in  this  House,  when  I  added 
my  voice  to  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  sup- 
porters, In  applauding  the  success  of  the  measures  taken  to 
assist  the  Stadtholder  in  1787;  when,  in  avowing  my  appro- 
bation of  what  was  done,  I  gave,  as  my  principal  reason  for 
that  approbation,  the  option  it  placed  in  our  power  at  that 
moment  of  forming  alliances  on  the  continent,  which  might 
render  the  advantages  we  derived  from  our  interference  per- 
manent; and  when  I  distinctly  named.  Russia  as  one  of  those 
which  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  cultivate.  These 
have  ever  been  my  sentioients,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
what  has  recently  happened  to  make  me  change  them. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  first  resolution,- 
Viz.  '<  That  no  arrangement  respecting  Oczakow,  and  its  district, 
appears  to  have  been  capable  ot  affecting  the  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  counti^,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Great  firitain  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ;** 
it  was  negatived.  On  the  second  resolution,  "  That  the  in- 
terference of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ces- 
sion of  the  said  fortress,  and  its  district,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
has  been  wholly  unsuccessful,"  the  previous  question  was  put  and 
carried.  On  the  third,  "  That  his  majesty's  ministers  in  endea« 
vouring,  by  means  of  an  armed  force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of 
Ru&jsia  to  abandon  her  claim  to  Oczakow,  and  its  dbtrict,  and  in 
continuing  an  armament  after  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro«- 
posed  had  been  relinquished,  have  been  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct, tending  to  incur  unnecessa^  expences,  and  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  British  nation  in  Europe,"  the  House  divided : 

Teliers.  TeUevti. 

^   ^    f  Mr.Whitbread     7^^^  \r«.,c  JMr.Roee  7    ^^ 

Y^^^MnM.  A. Taylor!  "^- ^oes  |Mr.Cawthome|  ^44- 

•   JSo  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Establishment  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  YoRt. 
March  7. 


I 


N  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much  of 
bis  majesty^s  speech  to  both  Houses,  upon  the  3i8tday  of  Ja- 
nuary Jast,  as  relates  to  making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  yearly  sum  or  sums  of  money 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  sum 
of  i8>oool.,  to  take  place  and  be  computed  from  the  5th  of  July, 
1791,  towards  providing  for  the  establishment  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York." 

Mn  Fox  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  any  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  now  proposed ;  but  he  did  think  that 
tlie  mode  of  providing  for  his  majesty's  numerous  family 
should  be  put  on  some  sure  and  solid  principle,  rationally  con- 
sidered and  well  digested.  He  declared,  that  what  he  was 
now  going  to  say  on  this  subject  was  the  pure  efiPect  of  his 
own  opinion,  totally  unconnected  with  any  partiality,  which  he 
might  be  allowed  naturally  to  feel  for  any  branch  of  this  illus- 
trious family ;  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  any  previous  con- 
sultation, or  at  the  desire  of  any  person  whomsoever,  but  was 
the  pure  sentiment  he  had  as  a  member  of  that  House,  and 
even  as  an  individual.  He  spoke  of  them  as  the  princes  of 
this  country,  of  whom  he  knew  no  more  than  of  those  who 
were  princes  one  hundred  years  ago.  Feeling  the  blessings 
of  oui*  excellent  constitution,  and  rejoicing  that  monarchy  made 
so  essential  a  part  of  it,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  handsome 
revenue  should  be  provided  for  the  prince  on  the  throne,  and 
for  every  branch  of  the  royal  family.  He  declared  be  thought, 
that  except  in  an  extreme  case  indeed,  propositions  of  that 
nature  should  always  come  to  that  House  from  the  crown,  as 
the  present  proposition  did,  and  that  he  was  not  of  opinion, 
that  the  children  of  the  sovereign  should  be  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  but  that  the  king's  civil  list  should  be 
given  with  a  view  to  enable  -his  majesty  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  the  nature  of  the  case  might  require. 

Another  consideration .  which  determined  his  opinion,  and 
which  be  submitted  to  the  committee,  was  the  particular  situ- 
ation bf  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  this  country,  not  only  when 
provision  was  made  for  them  from  fitther  to  son,  as  was  the 
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caseliere,  but  when  the  relationship  to  the  crown  should  hap- 
pen to  be  more  distant.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  in  either  ease 
they  ought  to  have  considerable  power,  and  that  they  were 
placed  in  a  hard  state  indeed,  when  they  were  to  depend  for 
support  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  be  thus  totally 
under  its  direction. 

With  respect  to  provision  for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
first  question,  when  application  was  made  to  parliament,  would 
naturally  be  —  Is  the  civil  list  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
fully  maintaining  and  supporting   them  ?     He  presumed  it 
was  not,  or  they  would  not  hear  of  any  motion  of  this  kind. 
The  House  should^  make  up  their  opinion  on  this  point  before 
they  determined  on  measures  of  this  nature.     If  the  civil  list 
was  not  adequate,  and  if  the  care  and  control  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  princes  should  be  vested  in  his  majesty,  then  the 
civil  list  ought  to  be  augmented  and  made  adequate  to  that 
purpose.     He  thought  that  in  this  case  some  line  ought  to  be 
drawn,  and  some  solid  principle  adopted.     The  whole,  as  the 
case  would  now  stand,  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crown,  whatever  sums  of  money  the  public  might  be  called  on 
to  pay.     The  whole  in  this  case,  as  proposed  by  the  resolution 
before  the  committee,  was  a  mere  annuity.     Now,  in  what 
situation  were  the  princes  placed  ?  A  prince  arrives  of  age  and 
marries ;  he  is  to  have  an  establishment  for  his  family,  for 
which  pui-pose  We  give  him  nothing  but  a  mere  annuity.     He 
believed  that  the  most  narrow  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
the  most  rigid  economists,  would  allow  that  a  town  residence 
was  necessary  for  his  royal  highness,  and  that  a  splendid  one, 
and  also  that  be  should  have  a  house  in  the  country.     What 
was  the  case  here?    The  Duke  of  York  was  toHbave  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  annuity,  and  that  was  all.     What  was  he  to 
have  for  fitting  up  his  dwelling?    What  sum  of  money  was  he 
.  to  set  off  with  ?     Parliament  gave  him  a  certain  sum  by  way 
of  income,  and  might  say  it  was  sujficient.     True;  but  then 
tiiey  left  him  fo  provide  the  means  of  beginning  life  as  he 
could.     How  was  he  to  rai^e  money  for  this  purpose  ?    The 
only  property  he  had  by  this  resolution  was  an  annuity,  on 
which  he  would  be  compelled  to  raise  money.     Was  this  the 
proper  way  to  make  provision  for  a  prince?    Those  who 
thought  they  made  in  this  way  a  suitable  provision  had  not 
sufficiently  reflected  on  the  subject ;  they  had  not  thought  honir 
difficult  it  would  be  for  his  royal  highness  to  raise  money  on 
this  annuity.     In  order  to  do  so,   petfaaps,    he  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  it  at  ten  years'  purchase.     What  was  t^e  con- 
dui^on  fr<n(n  iill  this?     Why,  that  the  sum  granted  was  not 

£  anted  in  the  right  way.    A  certain  sum  6f  money  should-  be 
8t  grimtedlo  Im  royal  hightiess  to  begin  this  wot4d  wii^y  ftud 
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afterwards  something  further  should  be  given  to  him  by  way  of 
annuity.     As  it  now  stood,  for  aught  parliament  could  know, 
this  annuity  might  be  either  too  much  or  too  little.    He 
should  therefore  wish  that  the  House  would  lay  down  some 
principle  by  which,  whenever  they  meant  to  provide  for  any 
of  the  royal  family,  they  might  know  in  fact  what  sort  of  pro- 
vision they  really  gave :  here  the  House  knew  not  what  wpuld 
^e  the  real  extent  of  the  provision.     His  royal  highness  was 
put  into  a  situation  in  which  he  knew  not  how  to  act.     Sup- 
Dose,  for  instance,  in  the  fitting  up  of  his  town  residence,  a 
sum  of  40,oool.  were  wanted — a  sum,  considering  all  things, 
the  splendour  of  his  station,  and  the  price  of  necessar}'  arti- 
cles, by  no  means  out  of  bounds  in  point  of  expence  — how 
was  his  royal  highness  to  raise  this  money  ?  By  applying  to 
persons  who  maike  a  property  of  young  meu  of  iashion  when 
they  lend  them  money.     This  was  fairly  throwing  his  royal 
highness  into  the  way  of  temptation  —  it  was  putting  it  out  of 
his  power  to  be  discreet  and  economical  —  it  was  not  what 
parliament  ought  to  do.     They  allowed  the  propriety  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York;  the  kinc  approved  of  it — the 
public  were  said  to  be  satisfied  with  it.   In  these  circumstances 
qare  should  have  been  taken,  that  what  was  granted  should 
be  comfortably  enjoyed.     How  could  that  be  done?    By 
allowing  a  certain  sum  for  bis  royal  highness  to  commence  his 
establishment*     This  could  be  done  without  increasing  the 
reaX  expence  to  the  public.     The  annuity  might  be  lessened, 
if  the  committee  thought  fit»  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  his 
rQyal  highness  this  sum  of  money;  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  income  by  no  means  too  much.     However  unpopular  the 
doctrine  might  be,  he  was  ready  to  confess  that  he  thought 
t^ere  should  be  a  sum  of  money  voted  immediately,  besides 
t]^|s  annuity.     Another  point  as  to  the  marri^e ;  supposing 
i(  to  produce  what  was  generally  called  in  their  addresses 
^^  additional  security  to  the  protestant  succession"  —  the  chil- 
dren would  be  left  copipletely  and  totally  without  any  provi- 
sion whatever  -^  they  would  be  left  totally  dependant  on  the 
^ill  of  the  crown,  or  dependant  on  the  will  of  parliament 
He  did  npt  approve  of  the  practice  whch   subjected  these 
princes  to  perpetual  application  to  parliament,  without  any 
t^ing  like  a  principle  to  govern  these  applications.     There 
should  be  provision  for  the  issue  of  this  family.  Here  they  were 
placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  any  private  family  in  England. 
Either  the  in^mediate  descendants  from  the  throne  at  least 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  resoM^on  of  that  House,^  or  by  the 
Qivil  list ;  ^d  jf  tb^  ^ivil  list  wa^  i^ot  equal  to  that  e^,  it  Should 
1^'  mufle  oa  Hlis  majee[ty  had  five  sonsp  all  of  them  nfim  n^ly 
i^'l^g^   .Tbf(7  hftd  bithertp  |;>eeo  proiiiided  for  from  the  civit 
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list.  If  the  civil  list  was  eqdal  to  thdr  support,  it  was  more 
than  enough  before  that  expence  was  incurred.  AH  that  he 
wished  was,  that  the  House  should*  adopt  some  principle  in 
that  respect,  and  not  allow  these  things  to  remain  for  ever 
vague  and  indefinite.  Hard,  indeed,  would  the  case  be  of 
those  branches  of  the  family,  who  were  immediately  descended 
from  the  throne;  they  would  not  have  even  the  same  claim  of 
natural  affection  to  assistance  from  the  civil  list,  and  must 
ivait  the  temper  and  caprice  of  parliament.  As  to  the  case 
of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  totally  uncertain.  It  depended  not  on 
their  own  prudence,  but  on  the  will  of  others.  It  was  not 
an  annuity  on  which  money  could  be  said  to  be  snre  of  h&Dg 
raised,  even  after  it  was  voted.  Not  a  shilling  of  it  was  vested 
actually  in  his  royal  highness;  it  was  not  what  he  could 
convey.  Money  advanced  on  it  would  be  only  p^^onal 
credit.  Men  of  reputation  would  not  like  to  deal  on  it  •— 
for  it  was  a  vote  for  money  fo  enable  his  majesty  to  provide  m- 
isuitable  establishment  for  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York — not  a  st^illi^g  of  it  actually  under 
the  controul  of  the  Duke  of  York,  'fiiese  points  struck  him 
forcibly.  Perhaps  he  should  be  ^ked,  why  he  did  not  n^ove 
an  amendment  to  this  resolution.  He  had  various  reasons. 
He  wished  all  these  matters  to  originate  with  the  throne.  He 
wished  also  that  what  came  from  thence  in  that  respect, 
should  be  unanimously  assented  to  in  that  House.  He  rather 
threw  these  observations  out  as  hints  of  what  he  would  wish 
to  se^  hereafter.  He  hoped  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when 
some  provision  would  be  made  for  these  things  upon  a  sound 
and  rational  principle ;  that  the  public  might  rairfy  see  the 
amount  of  the  expence  they  were  to  be  at,  on  account  of  the 
whole  family,  and  that  when  an  annuitv  was  given  it  should 
be  correspondent  with  a  splendid  establishment ;  and  above 
all,  that  when  provision  was  made  for  any  of  his  majesty's 
illustrious  family^  the  splendour  of  their  station  should  not  be 
contrasted  with  the  dependant  state  in  which  they  were  to  ask 
for  support.  He  should  move  nothing  on  the  subject ;  he  stated* 
these  things  merely  from  his  own  opinion,  upon  a  point  on 
t^hich  he  thought  the  public  mind  was  in  some  degree 
interested. 

In  reply  to  sonie  observations  thrown  out  by  Sir  James  John- 
stone, Mr.  M.  Montagu,  Sir  Willi«n  Dolben  and  others^  respects 
ing  the  revenue  aniaing  from  the  hishapxic  o(  Osttabuigl), 
'  *'  .   ■    '  *  .   ■     , 

^Mt^  Fax  said»  that  iti  having  bew  «o  <)Qtfd{j^  unusual*  tor 
^nasider  my  thing  b^Mffxig  tQ.priooea  out  ol  y)ii;lwg4wv 
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it  had  neref  evoi  been  mentionecL  Not  a  word  was  ever 
said  of  his  majesty's  revenue  from  Hanover ;  it  waa  never  tvea 
thought  of  in  the  discussion  of  his  majesty's  revenue)^  on  his 
different  applications  to  parliament  for  support.  If  Hanover 
was  never  mentioned,  why  should  Osnaburgh  be  menticmed 
as  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York?  The  House  never  yet 
inquired  into  these  points;  if  they  should  inquire,  the  result 
would  be^  that  the  subject  was  not  worth  the  inquiry.  Be- 
cause we  had  no  means  of  having  either  accurate  or  authentic 
information,  the  House  should  not  inquire  at  all.  As  to  the 
income  which  his  royal  highness  received  from  Osnaburgh, 
nothing  could  be  a  stronger  reason  fot*  putting  it  entirely  out 
of  the  question  than  what  had  been  stated  by  those  very  gen- 
tlemen who  introduced  it ;  they  had  clearly  shevm  how  litde 
they  knew  of  the  matter,  one  having  stated  it  at  5,cgoL 
another  at  i2,oool.  and  a  third  at  35,0001.  per  annum;  and 
while  such  a  difference  as  that  between  5,oooL  and  35,0001 
existed  in  that  House,  he  could  not  do  them  the  injustice  to 
think  that  those  honourable  gendemen  would  wish  the  com- 
mittee to  form  any  judgment  on  what  was  so  vaguely  stated. 
Independcait  of  this,  another  cu*cumstance  weighed  with  him, 
and  be  was  sure  with  the  committee,  which  must  determine 
them  not  to  say.  another  word  about  Osnaburgh.  The  House 
be  knew,  and  the  country  he  knew,  were  too  proud  to  say 
that  they  would  take  from  the  subjects  of  Hanover,  or  the 
subjects  of  Osnaburgh,  a  paltry  sum  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining either  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  branch  of 
his  illustrious  family.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  what  his 
majesty  received  as  elector  of  Hanover,  or  the  Duke  of  York 
as  bishop  of  Osnaburgh ;  indeed,  he  never  had  made  it  a 
subject  of  inquiry  in  that  House,  and  he  trusted  it  never 
would  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  whatever  it  was,  be 
thought  it  but  &ir,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  spent 
in  those  countries ;  nor  would  it  be  a  pleasant  reflection  to 
this  country  or  that  House,  to  think,  that  in  the  moment  of 
their  greatest  and  boasted  prosperity,  they  were  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  peasants  of  Germany  to  assist  them  in  providing 
an  establishment  for  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 
•  There  was  another  point  upon  which  he  wished  that  the 
House  could  be  more  fully  informed  than  they  really  were, 
and  that  was,  the  unavoidable  deductions  that  must  be  made 
from  the  allowances  granted  to  the  princes;  or  in  other  words, 
the  necessary  expences  of  the  establishments,  which  would, 
if  known,  clearly  shew  how  little  of  the  sum  granted  they 
actually  had  it  in  their  power  to  spend.  He  put  this  point 
very  strongly,  both  witii  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  othifea?  princes ;  stating^  that  be  believed  there  would  not 
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be  found  one  man  in  that  House  so  unaccommodating  to  the 
modes  and  even  fashions  of  the  times,  as  not  to  see  the  ne« 
cessity  of  having  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and 
character,  in  the  dtuation  of  attendants  upon  those  royal 
personages,  and  the  expence  that  followed  such  establish- 
ments. He  never  bad  been  one  who  wished  to  take  from 
the  splendor  of  monarchy;  and  while  monarchy  was,  very 
properly,  the  favourite  system  of  our  constitution,  it  was 
impossible  to  contend  for  that  equality  amon^  all  ranks, 
wluch  prevails  in  a  simple  republic*  With  r^ard  to  the  priur* 
ciple,  he  wished  it  might  be  a  principle  to  provide  as  liberally 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  roval  fitmily,  when  in  similar 
situations  with  the  Duke  of  York.  To  those  who  thought 
otherwise,  he  asked,  if  they  were  sorry  for  the  flourishing 
increase  of  his  majesty's  family  and  the  Brunswick  line,  or  if 
they  regretted  that  so  many  of  them  arrived  at  years  of  ma- 
turity ?  Certainly,  if  this  was  the  case,  they  acted  most 
hypocritically,  for  scarce  a  year  had  passed  that  they  had  not 
carried  up  the  most  fervent  congratulatory  addres^s  to  the 
throne  upon  the  birth  of  another  prince  or  princess. 

As  the  Prince  of  Wales's  name  had  been  mentioned,  he 
would  just  say  a  few  words  respecting  his  income,  which  he 
contended  was  proporticmably  much  less  than  iiny  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  &inily,  much  less  than  that  of 
former  princes  of  Wales,  and  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
expences  of  his  establishment.  He  said,  that  George,  Prinpe 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Geor^  the  Second,  had  ioo,oool.  per 
annum,  and  Frederick,  Pnnce  of  Wales,  had  likewise  for 
some  part  of  his  life  ioo,oooL,  and  that  he  had  not  always  so 
large  a  sum,  was  a  circumstance  of  regret,  and  occasioned 
consequences  that  woul4  reflect  honour  on  no  part  of  the 
country  or  government.  He  added,  that  the  Prince  'of 
Wales  was  me  only  part  of  the  family  that  had  received  no 
increase  to  his  income ;  the  privy  purse  in  the  mean  thne  had 
been  increased  from  6oool.  to  6o,oooL,  and  the  civil  list  from 
6oo,oool.  to  9oo,oool. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  foUowinff,  "  That 
a  sum  of  8000L  per  annum  be  settled  on  her  royal  highjaess  the 
Duchess  of  York,  in  case  her  royal  highness  should  survive  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  be  issuing  and  payable  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund." 
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Complaint   against    Mr.  GfiotiGE    Rose    pgr   Abuses 

COMMITTED   AT  THE   WESTMINSTER   ELECTION. 

Marck  13. 

IN  the  summer  of  1791  Mr.  George  Rose,   secretary  of  tbc 
treasury,  had  been  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  law  by  a  publitaii 
in  Westminster,  of  the  name  of  Smith.    From  some  incidents  in 
that  trial,  an  application  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  oil 
the  13th  of  March,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rose. 
It  was  stated  by  Mr,  Thompson,  who  made  the  motion,  that  from 
the  evidence  produced  on  that  trial,  Mr.  Rose  had  unduly  inter* 
fered  in  the  late  election  of  a  member  for  Westminster.  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  fined  50L  for  an  offence  against  the  excise  laws ;  but 
for  services  done  in  the  business  of  tliat  election,  part  of  that  fine 
was  remitted  to  him  through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Rose.    In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned  the  particulars  of  a  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Rose  and  that  publican,  who  was  employed 
by  the  former  in  that  election  ;  in  consideration  of  which,  a  jury 
had  given  a  verdict  for  him  to  the  full  amount  of  his  bill.    Mr. 
Thompson  enlarged  on  the  heinousness  of  such  conduct  ina^cre* 
tary  of  the  treasury,  and  on  the  injury  the  public  must  sustain 
from  this  employment  of  their  money,  in  forwarding  the  very 
worst  of  corruption,  the  purchasing  of  votes  for  the  iniquitous 
purpose  of  packing  a  parliament.  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  had  made 
this  accusation.     He  was  ready  to  support  it  by  proof.     The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  asserted  his  innocence.    Let  the  House 
grant  the  inquiry,  and  the  subject  would  be  properly  investigated. 
"  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,    "  put  Geferge  Rose^    Esq.  fairfy 
upon  his  trial;  and  God  send  him  a  good  deliverance!"     He  thexl 
noved,  '^  That  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,   to  enquire  into  all  abuses  committed  by 
persons  in  office,  at  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Westminster  in  July  1788,  as  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  penalties  incurred  under  the  excise  laws  or  lottery  act." 
The  motion  wa$  supported  by  Mr.  Lambton,  who  stated  another 
transaction  of  the  same  nature.    One  Hoskins  being  at  that  time 
in  prison  for  trespassing  against  the  lottery  act,   informed  the 
solicitor  for  that  department,  that  he  would,  on  condition  of  being 
admitted  to  bail,  procure  fiHy  or  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood;  The 
man's  request  being  granted,  he  produced  such  individuals  fbf  his 
bail,  that  although  they  came  recommended  by  the  solicitor,  so 
wretched  was  their  appearance,  that  they  were,  rejected.    Means^ 
however,  being  found  to  get  their  bail  accepted,  Hoskins  kept  his 
promise,  and  procured  sixty  voters  for  Lord  Hood :  since  which, 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  Hoskins  or  his  bail.  The  defence  made 
by  Mr.  Rose  was,  that  Smith  had  been  fined  for  brewing  small  beer 
for  the  use  of  bis  own  fstxAily :  the  vestry  of  his  parish  had  con- 
sented to  remit  thdr  share  of  the  penalty;  but  t^  board  ^  which 
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Mr.  Rose  had  referred  his  petition  for  a  like  indulgence,  refused 
it;  a  sufficient  proof  how  unavailing  his  own  interposition  had 
proved.  It  wa6  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Ro^e,  that 
during  the  lastgeneral  election.  Smith  had  proposed  to  open  his 
house ;  and  informed  him  that  he  could  discover  a  great  number 
of  illegal  votes  given  for  Lord  Townshend.  On  Mr.  Rose's  assent. 
Smith  detected  the  illegal  voters,  and  applied  for  a  reward  to  Mr, 
Rose,  who  referred  him  to  Lord  Hood's  committee;  this  not 
satisfying  Smith,  he  sued  Mr.  Rose  in  a  court  of  law,  and  obtained 
his  cause.  This  defence  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  supporters 
of  the  motion,  Mr.  Grey  produced  a  letter  fVom  Mr.  Rose  to 
Smidi,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Vivian,  the 
solicitor  to  the  excise,  on  the  business  in  question;  a  circum* 
stance,  it  was  insisted,  that  shewed  that  he  had  interested  himself 
in  this  affair  more  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge. 

• 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  honourable  gen-^ 
tleman  who  had  brought  thi&  subject  forward,  had  stated 
ground  sufficient  for  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  The  question 
was,  whether  such  interference  had  taken  place,  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers,  as  had  been  stated  —  or  whether,  upon  the 
stated  interference,  there  was  ground  for  inquiry?  To  tliis  it 
was  objected,  that  the  charges  were  false.  Then  it  was  re^ 
plied,  —  «  We  can  prove  ail  this  by  papers  we  shall  lay  upon 
your  table  —  we  can  prove  this  beyond  dispute  by  oral  tes* 
tiniony —  we  can  prove  the  whole  of  our  allegation.  We  can 
prove  first,  that  some  how  or  other  this  man  got  out  of  pri- 
son. Wp  can  prove  that  having  done  so,  he  polled  for  Lord 
Hood.  We  can  prove  that  be  was  detained  for  700/.  on  a 
charge  of  having  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  lottery  act-; — 
we  ean  prove  that  he  came  out  by  sham  bail  —  we  can  prove 
that  all  this  is  traced  to  the  authority  of  gentlemen  in  office 
*—  that  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the  6<>Iicitor  of  the^ 
lottery.'*  What  then  followed?  That  the  House  should 
pronounce  a  minister  guilty?  No!  Only  that  they  should 
inquire.  The  whole  of  this  would  be  produced. in  evidence. 
It  would  be  produced  in  evidence,  that  aiv  application  wa$ 
made  to  the  solicitor  on  behalf  of  this  very  man ;  nay,  by 
biipself,  to  the  solicitor  of  the  lottery,  stating  the  cause  of  bis 
confinement,  and  stipulating  the  conditton  of  his  release  $  that 
sham  bailwas  proposed  to  be  offered ;  and  that  the  solicitor 
said  he  must  consult  others  from  whom  he  received  his  an-* 
'thority.  Something  more,  that  Lord'  Hood  had  actually  paid 
his  attorney's  bill,  in  which  was  contained  an  item  for  the 
expence  of  conducting  this  very  act,  for  procuring  bail,  and 
eii^ting  the  discbarge  of  this  very  person !  Was  this  not 
enough  to  induce  the  House  to  enter  on  an  enquiry  ?  A  man 
in  prkott  for  ike  sum  of  700A  under  a  penal  statute,  to  be 
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discharged  on  condition  of  serving  an  election  candidate,  by 
the  worst  of  all  means  —  perjury  and  corruption  !  The  bare 
suspicion  of  this  ought  to  midce  a  man  impati^t  for  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  defence.  Why,  then,  not  go  into  the 
committee?  The  other  part  of  the  charge  which  applied  to 
the  honourable  secretary,  met  with  a  curious  reception  from 
that  honourable  gentleman.  He  said,  that  his  conduct  was 
.  plain  and  above-board.  If  so,  why  refuse  to  inquire  into  it? 
What  was  there  to  fear  if  his  conduct  was  fair?  The  note 
isent  by  Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Smith  was,  that  Mr*  Rose  wished  to 
see  him  on  the  next  morning,  and  stating  that  he  had  some 
business  to  settle  with  him,  and  that  if  he  came,  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Gholmondeley.  Was  this 
introducing  them  to  eiach  other  pure  matter  of  civility?  Had 
the  honourable  secretary  no  other  use  for  his  house?  Was 
there  to  be  no  conversation  on  the  excisefine?  Was  it  pro- 
bable, that  being  left  with  each  other,  wilhout  a  thkd  person, 
for  the  secretary  was  not  there.  Smith  -would  not  haw 
mentioned  the  fine  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  pay  ?  Pttre 
civility  this,  no  doiibt !  This  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sfgrong 
instance  in  which  the  House  were  called-  upon  to  interfere. 

.Another  circumstance  cdn>e  to  his  min<l,  whidi  wa%  tbit 
the  honourable  secretary  had*  obsei'ved  that  he  must  admire 
the  credulity  of  gentlemen  whb'  believed  what  they  had  heard 
on  the  subject  of  the  excise  fine,  or  that  -  Smitli's  demand 
upon  the  honourable  secretary  \^»s  just.  He  was  of  opinion 
there  was  nothing  due,  or  he  would  not  have  resisted  the 
demand.  It  Was  his  constant  practice  never  to  suffer  any 
person  to  call  twice  fbr  one  justdemand.^  AU  this-mig^t  be 
very  true,  but  the  answer  to  i*  was,  that  the -jury  to  whom 
this  case  was  referred  decide  Otherwise.  Tlve  House  had  the 
assertion  of  the  secretary  of  rtie  tr6asufy  against  the  solemn 
decision  of  the.jliry.  fa  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  the  honour- 
able geiltleman,  notwithstanding  bis  knowledge^'  was  mistaken. 
In  the  proof  which  Mr.  Smith  had  to  adduce  he  was  mistaken. 
In  the  proof  that  was  to  be  given  against bim  on  diis  subject^ 
he  pretended  to  have  complete  knowledge.  Whetberhe  bad 
better  acqikaintance  with  the  'disposition  of  4faal*  House  dian 
he  had  with  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  h^knew^not;  but  he 
must  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  this  country  if  he  could 
control  its  decision.  If  he  could  not,  the  proofs  be  had 
given  of  his  sagacity  in  the  former  case,  gave  him  no^great 
pretension  to  be  regarded  for  prophetic  powers  that-  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  inquiry  in  that  House,  -by  antici- 
pating the  effect.  Upon  this  trial  >  evidence  was  ^ven^.  that 
something  in  the  nature' of  a  'femissioii  of  a-fitte  was  made 
from  Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Soaiith.    No  a«ch  lUiigy  Mjrs  Mr. 


R4^*  Wlwt,  then,  should  the  House  say  — Tes,  or  No? 
Neidier.  Let  us  inquire^  was  the  only  answer  ihey  could 
iuMiesdy  make. 

As  to  the  solicitor  of  the  lottery,  and  the  supposition  that 
gentlemen  in  office  could  not  be  deemed  responsible  for  any 
act  of  his,  supposing  that  he  had  consented  to  the  escape  of 
the  person  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  for  the  remission  of 
the  fine  from  the  board  of  excise,  supposing  that  to  have 
taken  place,  he  was  far  from  allowing  this  doctrine  to  be 
rijriit.  He  rather  thought  that  a  certain  d^ee  of  responsl- 
bufity  should  attach  to  them  for  the  negligence  of  their  in* 
fMors,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  their  eon^* 
duct,  and  to  prevent  such  enormous  abuses.  At  all  events, 
that  House  should  inquire  into  the  abuse,  and  fix  the  censure 
where  it  was  dua 

He  had  observed,  that  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side  against  the  claim  of  Mr.  Smith  was,  that  generally  speak-*  . 
ing,  he  was  a  bad  man ;  from  whence  they  ofcourse  deduced 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  paid*  If  he  was  of  that  de- 
scription, he  had  better  fortune  than  attended  the  wicked  in 
ffeneral,  for  over  the.  persons  with  whom  he  contended  he 
had  obtoined  a  victory.  With  one  honourable  gentleman  he 
had  a  bill ;  it  was  said  to  be  an  unjust  one,  but  be  paid  it  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  litigation.  With  another  he  had  a 
Dill,  but  that  was  not  paid  to  avoid,  but  in  consequence  o^ 
litigation.  Possibly  Mr.  Smith  was  a  rogue  in  all  his  claims, 
yet  an  English  jury  thought  him  right  in  one  of  themr^or  they 
gave  him  a  verdict  to  the  amount  of  las  whole  bill.  It  might 
be^  that  the  jury  were  wrong,  but  as  they  had  decided  upon 

-their  oaths  one  way,  and  the  secretary  to  the  treasury  was 
placed  in  another,  the  least  the  House  could  do  would  be  to 
ii:istitute  an  inquiry.  Courts  of  law  in  general  refused  to  hear 
a  tnan^s  own  evidence  in  his  own  cause;  but  if  this  committee 
was  refused,  the  House  would  not  only  admit  the  secretary 
to  the  treasury  to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  but  would  believe 
his  assertion  in  si^port  of  his  own  innocence^  in  preference  tp 
the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

As  to  the  point  of  jxrecedent  for  this,  he  would  maintain, 
^at  it  was  most  clearly  in  favour  of  the  motion.  So  much 
had  the  House  favoured  inquiries,  that  they  had  voted  for 
them  in  cases  where  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  success, 
and  where  ultimately  the  inquiries  ended  in  nothing.  He 
alluded  to  the  inquiry  obtained  by  Mr.  Shove,  upon  the  case 

.  A)f  Qoeeabprough,  and  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  had  charged  the 

.  ^minister,  Loi^  Ncnrth,  withrmal-practices  with  regard  to  the  bo- 
w0mAk  of  MilfaKHura  Fort  These  things  he  instanced,  as  proofs 

sof  £e  general  qporit  die  Kbiise  had  for.  inquiry,  in  ttmilar  ^as^s 

sou  IV.  B  B 
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of  abase.  He  argood,  that  if  diq)09edtowiur4s  it  here,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  opponents  of  tlie  motion  to  say,  this  inqnirv 
is  not  proper,  because  you  have  not  made  oi^t  a  case  to  entitk 
'you  to  a  hearing.  The  fact  wds  liQt  so;  for  the  case,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  true,  would  be  an  alarming  charge.  Of  the 
truth,  or  fidsehood  of  it,  the  House  could  not  judge  without 
inquiry;  he  would  venture  to  say,  he  knew  there  would  be 
evidence  of  what  was  charged.  He  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  he  saw  fairground  for  criminality  in  this  case,  and  there- 
fore found  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  motion. 

The  motion  for  the  enquiry  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr. M.  A. Taylor,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Windham;  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.Yorke,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Watson.    The  House  divided : 

•  Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«  * «   f  Mr.  Lambton         )  q  ^        xt^,„  f  Colonel  Phipps  1 
^«*»  I  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  j  84— No»»  Jjj^.g  ^^^  "^  J  221. 

.  So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


»  War  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Mwrdh  28. 

ON- the  15th  of  March,  Major  Maitland  moved  various  resolu- 
tions on  the  war  in  India,  tending  to  reprobate  it  as  unjustifi* 
able,  and  as  the  result  of  a  design  planned,  previously  to  any 
occasion  for  hostilities,  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
After  several  of  the  resolutions  had  been  negatived,  the  major 
.moved,  "That  it  appears,  from  the  militaiy  consultations,  I2th 
August  7  78^,  that  the  object  which  the  Madras  government  had 
in  view,  by  sending  a  military  force  to  the  Travancore  country, 
was  to  have  them  stationed  in  the  place  from  whence  they  could, 
with  the  ^eatest  ease  and  expedition,  invade  Tippoo's  dominions.'* 
Upon  this,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  by  adding  at' the  end 
thereof  the  words  "  in  case  such  operations  should  be  read^ 
necessary  by  the  aggression  of  the  latter  against  Travancore,  which 
there  was,  at  that  time,  strong  reason  to  apprehend."  The  debate 
^  upon  this  amendment  was  adjourned  to  the  28th,  when  the  motion 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  After  whidi> 
Colonel  Phipps  moved,  "  That  it  appears,  that  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  Nizam,  in  his  letter  of 
the  7th  July  1789,  the  establishing  a  military  post  in  the  TVavaa* 
core  country,  and  the  carrying  on  war  against  Tippoo,  in  iHm* 
sequence  of  his  unprovdked  aggression,  ave  consonant  4;o  the  w0t% 
modmitey  aixd  pobtic  views  efiSablished  by  tiie  parliamest  %X  QxmX 
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BriUin»  asthe  rule  of  conduct  to  be  observed  in  thp  ^kkh'»^i^r 
ments  in  India," 

•   Mr.  Fqx  said,  he  should  have  had  no  desire  to  trouble  the, 
Hou$e  that  eveiiihg,  but  for  the  motion  which  had  just  beea 
Hiade  by  an.  honourable  gentleman ;  a  motion  not  less  im<- 
proper,   in  his  opinion,,  than    unexpected.     He   therefdre^ 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  in  silence,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
enter  his-solpron  protest  against  it,  in  substance  as  wfdl  aa  ia 
ibrm*     As  to  the  ambiguity, '  which   it  had  been  said  bi» 
honourable  friend  had  availed  himself  of,  he  must  observe^ 
that  all  ambiguity  was  now  done  away,  becatise  the  honoiiuiable 
nipver  had  completely  explained  tlie  extent  to  wliich  he  wished 
it  to  go,^  and  that,  he  believed,  was  a  gceater  length  t^n  any 
House  of  Commons  could  very  readily  consent  to.     An  ho-f 
nonrable  friend  of  his  had  very  properly  asked^  whether  th» 
approbation  it  contained  was  meant  to  apply  ta  the  origin 
and  commencement  of  the  war,  or  to  the  carrying  oa  aiul 
continuance  of  it?  On  this  point  the^  House  had  beeii  UAd, 
that  it  was  meant  as  a  complete  approbation  of  every  thing 
respecting  the  war,  from  its  oi*igin  to  the  present  moment ; 
no  one  could  suppose,  that  he  meant  the  moment  he  was  now 
qpeaking,  hot  down  to  the  date  of  the  last*  information  that 
was  received*  :  Now  he  would  aslqdf  there  was  either  reason* 
common  sense,  pr  honesty,  in  passihg  a  vote  of  approbation^ 
not  only  of  the  origin  andoonduct  of  the  war,  as.&r  as  thej 
were  informed  of  it,  but  of  the  continuance  of  a  war,  which 
jit  best  must  be  destructive  and  ruinous  in  its  consequencer, 
when  they  knew  that  tenns  of' peace  had  been  offered,  bu*. 
on  all  hands  confessed,  that  they  were  perfectly  and  completely 
ignorant  of  what  those  terms  were?  One  honourable  gentle- 
^nan  had  reasoned  in  a  strange  manner,  when  be  allowed  that 
terms  had  been  cfiered,  but  as  they  had.  not  been  accepted* 
4l)ey.  must  have  been  bad  terms.     He  i  would  appeal  toa^y 
j»ani  if  ihiStM^s  a  r£ddonal  or  a  becoming  way  for  that  House 
toxG^oik;'  or.  rather,  he  would  declare,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  great  stvetdies  of  ministerial  coiifidaice'  tliat  haa 
jbeeome  so  new-fangled  and  fashionable  a  mode  of  argument, 
«t  eonld  not  possibfy  havie  been  extended  to  a  greater  Iciigth 
^ban  was  now  attempted. 

'.  .Hfi  held  the  same  opinions  now  that  he  had  al>«^ays  done 
'  oipc^  this,  war ;.  and . w£iuld  ev^  protest  nK>st  soiemnfyv  agmnat 
1^  both  .in  its.  origin  andconcinuanee^  as  Unjust,  impolitic, 
und  fsi|:ranraganl;.aa4  wiiateiner  xespect  migji^bedue  to  the 
Jigiioilfable  mover^  opinioiis/on.other  subjects,  he  could  not 
JmIp  laying  great  stress  upon  the  aul^qrity  of  the  tickle  iea#l 
jmttiMf  TO»>had  Gonduc^  the  war;  and  he  insisted,  that 
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tbe  noble  earl's  c^inions,  expressed  unequiyocally  in  his  letters^ 
bore  him  out  in  the  judgment  he  had  formed  and  stated  to 
that  House,  whenever  he  mentioned  either  the  progress  or 
possible  result  of  the  wan     He  would  put  entirdy  out  of  the 

Siestion  all  that  had  been  said  about  the  chief  of  Chereca, 
e  detention  and  bondage  of  our  prisonefs,  and  the  hostile 
and  turbulent  disposition  of  Tippoo  towards  this  country,  iar 
some  time  back,  which  had  been  much  enlaiged  upon  by  the 
honourable  mover,  though  he  could  not  see  that  they  had 
much  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  House*  But,  when 
be  recurred  to  the  same  high  authority  he  had  before  men- 
tiohed,  he  found  that  no  such  disposition  existed  as  liiat  with 
which  Tippoo  was  so  often  charged;  and  finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  how  could  he  listen  to  the  charges  of  infraction  of 
treaties  so  commonly  alledged  against  him,  more  espedally 
when  the  House  and  the  country  were  acquainted  with  the 
annual  declaration  which  the  risht  honourable  gentleman  who 
was  minister  for  Indian  afiairs  had  so  often  delivered  in  that 
House^  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  peace  beiag  esta- 
blished on  a  permanent  basis,  and  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
interrupted  in  those  regions  ?  If  this  were  true^  how  were  they 
to  reconcile  that  declaration  with  the  account  now  given,  that 

Spoo  bad  been  daily  infringii^  on  us  and  our  allies,  and 
been  doin^  so  in  some  way  or  other  for  a  considerable 
time  ?  But  ministers  could  not,  he  was  sure,  continue  to  use 
those  arguments ;  nor  if  they  did,  would  it  add  much  either 
to  their  credit  or  their  popularity.  As  to  the  forts  of  lacottah 
and  Cranganore,  that  subject  had  been  very  ftiUy  argued  last 
year,  and  he  would  not  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  farther 
than  as  they  might  be  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  war. 

Now,  let  us  examine  how  we  can  possibly  convert  the  result 
of  this  purchase  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore  from  the  Dutdi, 
into  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Tippoo  against  our  ally, 
which  ought  to  have  involved  us  in  a  war  on  pretenoe  of  a  de- 
fensive treaty  with  the  r^ah*/  In  what  manner  was  the  ri^ 
<)ur  ally  ?  Was  he  in  the  same  light  as  Prus»a  or  the  IJtked 
jStates  r  Certainly  not  We  stood  exactly  upon  the  footihgof 
jk  siniple  general  guarantee  to  the  rajkh  a^tnst  any  :at|iiek 
.that  Tippoo  might  make  upon  him*  But  Tippoo  had  made 
no  ^tack  whatever  upon,  the  Travancore  country.  On  tht 
'contranr,  the  rajah  had  actually  agreed  with  the  Dutch  for 
.those  forts,  aud  Tippoo  then,  indeed,  b^an  to  form  somB 
^apprehensions  that  the  rajah  and  the  jSutch  were  li^iflg 
itheir  heads  together  for  no  ^;ood  purpose  towards  him.  It 
was,  therefore^  natural  for  him  to  be  put  upon  his  guard; 
hut  still  nothing  was  done  on  bis  ffirt>  that  ought  to  have  jprc^ 
voked  our  intoference,  or  involved  us  tn  a  wan  therena^ 
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not  iMmng  just  ffromndb  fer  our  proceedings,  which  were  cer- 
tainhr  Tery  nnluce  pacific  measures,  we  had  recourse  to  a 
shuffling  and  disgraceful  inanoeuvre^  by  pretending  to  defend 
our  ally  against  the  hostile  preparations  which  'llppbo,  i^ 
consequence  of  this  purchase,  found  it  necessary  to  make  fbi 
bis  own  defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack  upon  the 
ngah  of  Trmrancore.  lliat  some  such  manoeuvre  was  practised, 
teemed  to  have  been  the  opinion  even  of  Mr.  Powney.  If 
this  was  the  «ase,  our  conduct  was  as  unnecessary  and  unjusts 
as.  it  was  unprovoked  and  inexpedient;  and,  indeed,  i^  th#^ 
TBfvecse  was  not  absolutely  true,  and  there  was  no  informa? 
tion  that  could  lead  us  to  think  it  was,  did  we  not  expose* 
ourselves,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  as  diipes  — most  ridi* 
culouB  dupes — to  the  Dutch,  in  this  business  ?  In  all  that 
he  had  ai^ed  on  this  point,  he  was  borne  through  by  the 
reasonxns  of  Lord  C!omwallis  himself,  in  the  papers  on  the 
table,  wliich  completely  admitted  and  supported  the  state- 
ment he  had  given. 

The  next  question  came  t6  be,  whether  the  Dutch  had  a 

righ;  to  sell,  or  the  rajah  to  buy,  those  forts  ?    But,  however 

tlmt  point  might  stand,  he  contended,  whbn  a  power,  with' 

whom  we  had  a  simple  ddensive  alliance,  chose  to  make  any 

punchase  from  another  pover^   without  consulting  us,  or 

rather  in  direct  contradiction  to  ouir  wishes,  we  were  in  no 

ways  bound  to  enter  into  any  dispute,  or  involve  ourselves  in 

any  Twirj  that  might  be  the  consequence  of  that  purchase." 

'Could  ally  man  of  common  senste  think  otherwise  ?  Could  such 

8  iloctrine  be  admitted  in  Europe?   Certainly  ft  never  could. 

The  case  of  Gibraltar  had  been  stated  on  a  fornier  day 

and  he  would  state  another  cast\      Would   ahy  man,   he 

said,  pretend)  if  France  had  a  defenl^ive  ally,  and  had  pur»- 

clia»edtbe  Austrian  Netherlands,  that  this  country  and  the 

Uiiited  States  would  not  justly  take  the  alarm^  and  attack 

France?  If  a  defensive  alliance  was  considered  as  extending 

&rther  than  the  defence  of  the'naturat  and  proper  dominions 

of  the  prince  with  whom'  stich  alitance  was  made,  better  he 

should  say,  would  it  be  for  any  country  never  to  enter  into 

any  defensive  alliance.     If  the  King  of  Prussia,  ibr  instance, 

had  bought  Oczakow  of  the  Turks,  would  it  have  been  thought 

by  this  country  a  fit  ground  for  us  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  if 

Mr.  Fox  reasoned  as  to  Lord  Comwaffis's  letter  to  the  nizam, 

and  contended  that  the  division  of  TIppoo"^  territory  thereir\ 

stated,. was  a  sufficient  Indication  of  hostile  intentions  on  the 

port  of  Lord  Cornwallis.     If  this  country  were  to  know,  that 

France,  in  concert  with  l^ain,  had  projected  d  division  of  the 

possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies^  had  g^ven 

Janudcain  contemplation  to  Spttm,  and  had  in  Uke  manner  df- 
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termined  to  dispose  of  the  other  ifilands,  wovid  this  eoiKH 
try,  he  dnked^  b^  such  an  iiistilt  ?  Most  eertaialy  we  would 
think  it  a  just  cause  of  war.  Why,  then,  were  we  to  expect 
that  Tippoo  would  look  on  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter  to  the 
iiiiam  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view?  The  rajali  of  Tra- 
vaneore  had  got  the  forts,  the  nizam  was  to  have  his  ebout, 
«ff)d  the  Mahrattas  their  peshcush ;  and  this  was  a  poiat,  whidi, 
tdough  our  allies  did  not  wish  to  stipulate  for,  yet  our  regard 
fbr  them  made  us  insist  upon.  As  if  we  had  a  greater  re- 
gatd  for  their  interests  than  they  themselves  had !  With 
i«espect  to  the  treaties  of  1 766  and  1 768,  he  considered  the 
t-ievival  of  them  as  more  insulting,  than  if  we  had  entered  into 
a  new  treaty*  He  repeated,  what  was  evidently  Lord  Q)rn- 
wallis's  opinion  of  the  war,  that  however  successful,  it  must 
be  attended  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  company's 
finances.  He  reprobated  the  acquisition  of  territory,  as  a 
cause  of  war ;  and  likewise  the  idea,  that  this  was  the  proper 
time  to  take  advantage  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  situation  in  order  to 
cruish  his  power,  when  his  ally,  the  French,  were  mmbleto 
assist  him.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  prison- 
ers detained  by  Tippoo,  that  alone,  if  true,  was  a  just  and 
p^dper  cause  for  going  to  war;  but  whether  the  facts  were  ex- 
aggerated, or  not,  he  could  not  say.  However,  if  true,  they 
ihould  have  been  avenged  long  ago.  Revenge  for  injuries 
long  past  was  a  cause  of  war  which  he  never  would  accede  to; 
there  were  some,  indeed,  who  thought  that  ^ 

"  A  brave  revenge  could  never  come  too  late," 

but  it  was  a  sentiment  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 
The  violence  of  passion,  and  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
made  individuals  seek  revenge;  but,  though  an  individual 
might  be  guided  by  prejudice  and  violence  of  ten^per,  it  be- 
came a  great  nation  to  be  led  by  principle,  and  not  by  passion. 
Revenge,  which  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  could  only  be  ex- 
tenuated as  proceeding  from  a  sudden  impulse,  in  the  case  of 
B  whole  people,  was  altogether  unjustifiable.  If  the  princi- 
ple of  privatf?  revenge  was  contemptible  and  iletestable,  public 
revenge  was  certainly  much  more  so. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  war,  he  had  always  argued  againijt 
it  at  the.  outset,  but  still  more  against  its  continuance,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  known  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  offered, 
and  rejected,  though  they  who  were  about  to  vote  their  ap- 
probation of  carrying  on  this  war  were  totally  ignorant  oF  what 
those  terms  were.  His  honourable  friend  had  been  asked,  why 
he  did  not  bring  forward  his  other  motion  ?  But  while  ail 
farther  information  was  withheld,  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per for  him  to  have  ^onc  it.     He  was  pleased  that  in  sojue 
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degree,  the  measure  had  been  debated  that  evening  without 
introducing  the  characters  of  individuals,  which  was  right, 
though  in  all  former  debates  on  this  subject^  whenever  blame 
was  imputed  to  the  inen^ure,  it  had  been  opposed  upon  the 
ground  of  character,  which  formed  no  defence,  and  was  a  very 
unfair  mode  of  arguing.  He  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
ministers  at  home,  and  to  ask  where  the  orders  came  from  ? 
He  did  not  talk  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Why  need  he,  when 
ministers  of  the  India  board  here  took  responsibility  to 
themselves?  And  no  map  in  that  Ebuse,  or  out  of  it,  who 
knew  his  temper,  or  disposition,  would  attribute  to  him 
any  vmh  or  inclination  to  attack  absent  generals  or  absent 
ministers,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  themselves;, 
it  was  therefore  to  those  at  home  that  he  addressed  himself* 
•  Having  said  thus  much,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  make- 
some  observations  upon  the  noble  earFs  situation,  which  he 
always  had  thought,  and  of  late  more  than  ever,  was  a  situa-^ 
tion  in  which  no  man,  however  high  his  character,  if  pos-, 
sessed  of  all  the  talents  and  abilities  that  a  mortal  coul4 
enjoy,  ought  to  be  placed ;  and  to  this  situation,  over  which 
tfaare  was  no  control  whatever  of  any  kind,  he  imputed  the 
concealment  of  the  terms  that  had  been  offered  for  a  peace 
with  Tippoo  ;  and  until  they  were  known  no  man  in  that 
House,  or  in  the  country,  could  approve  of  continuing  the 
war.  He  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  took  the  field,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  civil 
government  established  at  Bengal,  and  another  at  Madras* 
He  did  not  mean  that  there  was  no  government  ther^  but 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  government,  with  effectual 
powers,  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  to  which 
those  who  conducted  it  might  have  beto  responsible.  The 
union  of  the  civil  and  mUitary  powers  in  one  man,  responsible 
to  no  other  power  in  the  country  where  he  acted,  he  would 
always  condemn  as  dangerous,  and  would  declare,  that  who- 
ever was  invested  with  it,  was  possessed  of  a  power  infinitely 
too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  any  mortal.  It  tended  to  corrupt 
the  mind,  and  rend^  it  unequal  to  those  exertions  which  it 
might,  in  other  situations,  be  capable  to  perform.  Upon  all 
these  grounds,  he  would  only  add,  that  his  duty  to  his  con-** 
stituents,  and  the  people  of  England,  led  him  to  express  hij 
opposition  to  the  motion,  which,  as  so  much  had  already  been 
said  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  press  farther  upon  the 
House. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  dlvislo.!. 
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Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
April  2. 

ON  die  id  of  April}  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  die  whole  House»  on  the  African  Slave  Trade,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  moved,  at  the  close  of  a  most 
able  speech,  <<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves  from  Africa^  ought  to  be  abolished,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  de- 
clared, that  from  his  exertions  in  this  cause  he  had  found  happiness, 
Aoiigh  not  hitherto  success.  It  had  enlivened  his  waking,  and 
soothed  his  evening  hours ;  that  he  carried  the  topic  with  him  to 
his  repose,  and  often  had  the  bliss  o?  remembering  that  he  had  de- 
manded justice  for  millions  who  could  not  ask  it  tot  themselves. — 
*^  Africa !  Africa  !'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  your  sutferings 
have  been  the  theme  that  has  arrested  and  engages  my  heart — 
your  sufferings  no  tonsue  can  express ;  no  language  impart  r  It 
was  the  restoration  otthese  poor  distressed  people  to  their  rights 
that  he  had  nearest  at  heart.  There  he  laia  hold  of  his  point ;  a 
point  which  he  would  never  abandon,  until  he  bad  obtainea  his  ob- 
ject ;  and  to  be  entitled  to  it,  he  had  made  out  a  case  so  clear,  so 
plain,  so  forcible,  so  just,  so  irrefragable,  that  he  was  confident 
there  was  not  one  person,  even  among  those  who  wished  well  to 
die  trade,  who  would  deny  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  If  he  carried 
his  motion,  he  should  follow  it  up  by  another,  "  That  the  chairman 
be  directed  to  move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade."— Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  opposed  the  motion,  and  asserted  the 
propriety  of  the  slave  trade,  from  a  variety  of  conatderationa:  it  had 
been  long  authorised,  diey  maintained,  by  the  British  legii^sttire,  as 
indispen^dily  necesssury  for  the  fureservationof  the  islands.  The 
evidence  that  had  been  produced  against  it;  was  partial  and  ill 
founded.  Were  it  to  be  abolished,  the  nation  would  be. a  loser 
annually,  by  the  diminution  of  six  millions  taken  from  the  worth  of 
manufactures  exported,  and  of  shipping  constructed.  This  coun- 
try was  not,  therefore,  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  calamity,  in 
compliance  with  petitions,  which,  however,  numerous,  proceeded 
mostly  from  inexperienced  individuals,  many  of  whom  wwe  raw 
youths,  and  persons  compelled  by  indigence  to  set  their  names 
to  them,  in  hope  of  reward.-^ The  motion  was  warnoly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Whitbread  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  energy  and  animation  of  his  remarks.  It  was  the  ne- 
cessary quality  of  despotism,  he. said,  to  corrupt  and  vitiate  the 
heart ;  and  the  moral  evils  of  this  system  were  still  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  political.  No  mildness  in  practice  could  make 
that  to  be  right  which  was  fundamentally  wrong.    Nothing 


could  make  him  give  hitf  assent  to  the  original  sia  of  delmring 
man  over  to  the  despotism  <^  man.  It  was  too  degrading  tq 
see*  not  the  produce  of  human  labour,  but  man  himself,  made 
the  object  of  trade.  In  the  sale  of  plantations,  slaves  ware  oc« 
casionally  mentioned  as  **  damaged  goods ;"  an  expression  so  de- 

frading,  proved,  at  the  same  time,  how  ill  they  had  been  treated, 
ow  exhausted  and  worn  down  by  hard  toil,  and  its  natural 
effects,  sickness  and  infirmities.  —  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  recently 
been  advanced  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  the  resigna- 
lion  of  the  Diike  of  Leeds,  al^er  a  speech  recommending  t0 
the  House  the  adoption  of  a  middle  and  moderate  plan,  such 
as  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  West  India  islands  with 
the  eventual  abolition  of  the  trade,  moved,  that  the  word  *^  gradual** 
mif^ht  be  inserted  before  "  abolition."  —  The  speaker,  Mr. 
Aadington,  coincided  with  this  idea,  from  a  persuasion  that  there 
idid  not  now  exist  a  sufficient  stock  of  negroes  to  form  the  basis 
of  such  a  population  as  the  islands  required  for  their  due  cuU 
tivation.  The  trade  ought,  for  that  reason,  he  said,  to  be  per- 
mitted for  the  space  of  about  ten  years ;  and  receive,  at  the  same 
time,  such  additional  regulations  as  might  prove  satisfiictory  to 
those  who  demanded  an  abolition.  One  regulation  jappeared  tp 
htm  indispensable.  This  was  to  require  greater  duties  on  thepro« 
portion  of  males  than  of  females.  Another  regulation  seemed  no 
|e^  beneficial  than  humane.  To  make  donations  of  money,  or 
of  lands,  to  those  who  should  bring  up  a  certain  number'  of 
children;  and  to  grant  liberal  rewards  to  those  who  invented 
or  improved  implements  of  husbandry.  He  could  hot  in  policy 
vote  for  the  direct  abolition  of  the  trade  in  question ;  but  noped 
in  the  mean  time  t^at  such  prudent  means  would  be  proposed. 
as  both  himself  and  others  wlio  sought  a  due  medium,  woul4 
readily  approve. 

Mr.  Fox  dieclared,  that,  although  what  ba4  been  said  by 
xMae  right  h<mottraUe  ffentlemaja  must  carry  with  it  more 
weight  dian  any  thing  he  could  offer  on  tbfi  sul^ect,  yet  be 
had  heard  it  with  infinite  uneasiness  instead  of  any  satiafaction^ 
and  he  could  not  bnt  observe,  that  he  had  never  felt  a  more 
severe,  nay,  he  might  say,  a  more  efficacious  resistance  to  his 
honourable  friend^s  motion.  Without  questioning  the  since« 
rity  of  the  right  honourable  gentlenaan,  something  had  been 
said  so  much  more  mischievous,  and  something  so  much  more 
like  a  foundation  had  be^n  laid,  not  only  for  permitting  for 
yeans  to  come,  but  sufieiing  that  detestable  traffic  to  continue 
perhi^  for  ever,  that  he  could  not  but  plainly  state  the 

Sounds  upon  which  he  acted  in  a  business  so  truly  importaat. 
e  deprecated,  in  strons  terms,  every  deception  and  delusion 
upon  the  country;  and  ne  conceived  that  to  be  delusive  and 
.deceptive,  thougn  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  so,  which  prevented  / 
the  committee  from  seeing  the  busiojess  in  its  true  light;  from 
#^jag  wh^t  alone  was  and  must  l^  the  question  t- Whether 
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ditti  eteerable  traflSc^  the  dare  trader  wa^  fit  to  b6  continued^ 
or  ought  to  be  abotislied  ?    The  two  right  bommrable  gentlev 
men  who  spoke  last  called  themselves  **  moderate  men  ;'^  but 
be  neither  felt  nor  wished  to  feel  any  thing  like  moderation 
upon  this  subject.     He  considered  the  idea  of  continuing  tlie 
slave  trade  as  nothing  else  tTian.an  idea  of  continuing  the  en- 
couragement of  the  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  those 
under  circumstances  of  perpetration  the  fnost  flagitious  and 
atrocious.     The  mention  of  moderation  in  the  case  before 
them,   reminded  him   of  a  passage  in   Middleton's  life    of 
Cicero ;  the  translation,  though  deficient,  was  equally  appli- 
cable to  his  present  purpose;  the  passage  was,    ^*  to  break 
open  a  man's  house  and  kill  him,  his  wife  and  family  in  the 
night,  is  certainly  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  deserving  of 
death,  but  even  this  may  be  done  with  moderation."     If  any 
idea  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  which  he  had  just  men- 
tkmed,  it  was  that  of  the  slave  trade  being  carried  on  in  mo« 
deration.     If  to  break  into  a  single  houses  and  rob  and  mur- 
der a  single  man,  could  not  be  done  in  moderation,  with  what 
moderation  could  a  whole  country  be  pillaged  and  destroyed  ? 
He  never  could  consider  the  question  as  one  of  simple  justice : 
it  was,  he  said,  only  whether  they  should  authorise  by  law, 
respecting  Africa,  the  commission  of  crimes,  for  which  in  this 
country  uiey  would  be  liable  to  incur  the  severest  penalties. 
Bad  even  to  forfeit  their  lives  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  ? 
Bad  as  was  the  proposition,  he  should  have  liked  it  better  had 
It  been  more  specific*     Mr.  Fox  noticed  the  terms  in  which  the 
trade  had  been  reprehended  by  the  two  last  right  honourable 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  and  asked,  where  was  the  proof 
umtthey  would  ever  vote  for  the  abolition  it?  He  challenged 
them  to  produce  arguments  in  support  of  the  traffic,  if  any 
could  be  urged  in  support  of  a  traffic  so  execrable,  and  to  shew 
how  a  lav^  could  be  tolerated,  which  was  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  all  law  whatever  ?  For  his  part,  he  was  equally  an  enemy 
to  all  their  regulations  —  regulations  as  disgracdul  as  they 
would  be  impotent  f  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  led 
the  way  in  this  new  plan  ot*  moderation,  proposed  that  here- 
ditary slavery  should  be  abolished.  But  the  mode  was  curious : 
the  child  was  to  be  free   born,  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
freedom,  for  he  was  to  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  religioir^ 
which  inculcated  a  rational  fireedom,  and  wh^i  these  princi- 
ples might  be  supposed  to  have  takei^  root,  he  was  to  pay  for 
those  principles  by  becoming  a  slave.     Such  were  the  charms 
of  liberty,  that  the  very  idea  of  attaining  it  one  day  or  other 
sweetened  the  nauseous  draught  of  slavery.     But  that  a  person 
^  should  purchase  slavery  at  the  expetice  of  fireedom,  was  invert^ 
ing  the  order  of  things  indeed ! 
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The  otiier  right  honourable  gtntfemall  (Ae  ll^)eftker)  pro^l 
posed,  that, a  premium  should  be  allowed  for  the  tramport* 
adoo  of  females.  Was  the  kidnapper  to  be  encouraged  to  lay* 
the  snare  for  the  unsuspecting  maid,  to  snatch  her  from  the 
arms  of  her  lover,  or  her  parents,  or  to  transfer  the  mother 
from  the  embraces  of  her  spouse  to  the  arms  of  him  between 
wiiom  there  could  be  no  attachment,  but  that  sympathy 
which  arose  from  captivity?  He  should  like  to  see  the  clause 
by  whichr  this  inhuman  measure  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
parliament  of  England.  He  should  like  to  see  the  man  with 
a  mind  enable  of  conceiving  words  to  frame  such  a  clause. 
Was  there  a  gentleman  in  the  House  bold  enough  to  support 
it?  For  the  honour,  of  parliament,  he  hoped  that  there  was 
no  such  man. 

When  he  considered,  that  the  present  was  not  a  question 
of  moderation,  but  of  justice,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that 
gentlemen  should  entertain  the  smallest  hesitation.  The  right 
honourable  the  Speaker  had,  very  laudably^  reprobated  th^ 
trade  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  but  had,  nevertheless,  re-- 
fused to  support  the  original  motioti.  Did  the  vote  to  which 
they  were  called  pledge  them  to  any  particular  system  of 
abolition  ?  No.  Then  why  not  pass  the  resolution  now,  and 
object  to  and  amend  any  future  motion  ? 

Mr.  Fox  exposed  in  the  same  masterly  way  the  regulations 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  wished  to  begin  by  emancipation,  irt* 
stead  of  abolishing  the  trade:  who  callefd  a  mere  regulation 
of  trade  an  invasion  of  property;  and  who  himself  prdposed 
the  very  extinction  of  that  property  in  the  first  instance. 
One  honourable  gentleman  —  the  only  one  who  had  acted 
with  fairness  on  that  side  —  had  declared,  that  he  rested 
those  who  condemned  the  trade,  and  that  he  thought  that  it 
ought  to  go  on.    In  &ct,  those  who  had  spoken  most  directly 
against  the  abolition,  had  conceded  in  substance,  though  not 
l^erhaps  in  words,  as  much  as  tliose  who  wei*e  for  gradually 
abolishing  the  trade.     One  honourable  gentlemsm  had  de^ 
dared  it  to  be  his  intention  gradually  to  abcJish  it,  by  me* 
liorating  the  state  of  the  negroes,  and  thus  rendering  it  un^ 
necessary.     The  honourable  mover  of  the  business,  however; 
had  said,  with  much  more  wisdom  and  practicability,  "I 
will  gradually  produce  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  imme* 
diateiy  abolishing  the  trade.     I  will  continue  to  promote  thy 
plan,  till  the  otgect  shall  be  accomplished."     With  respect 
to  infringement  of  private  property,  they  surely,  Mr.  Fcdt 
said,    might   prohibit    the    commission  of  crimes  withotdt 
thereby  being  chargeable  with  taking  away  the  property  of 
the  West  Indians,  which  eertainly  it  was  not  their  intetitioB 
to  do.    He  condemned  smd  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  chiMten 
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<if  dav^  being  boni  fre^t  and  then  aerviog  tm  or  fiftem 
years  to  requite  their  masters  for  the  expence  of  thdr  educa- 
ttoDf  and  after  that  becooiim;  free  in  &ct« «  Could  any  man 
imagine^  that  a  person  was  better  qualified  to  enj<^  freedom 
after  a  servitude  of  so  long  a  period,  than  if  he  had  continued 
free  from  his  birth  ? 

*^  Oh  I  but,"  say  the  advocates  for  continuing  the  trade» 
'^we  do  not  mean  to  urge  the  question  chi^y  cm  these 
grounds.  We  talk  of  the  impolicy  of  renouncing  the  mea- 
sure, when  it  will  immediately  be  adopted  by  some  other 
European  power."  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  other 
nations  supplying  the  islands  with  slaves,  clear  he  was,  that 
it  had  better  be  by  any  nation  than  by  this*  He  would 
rather  that  the  colonies  should  be*  supplied  by  all  the  natioDS 
in  Europe,  than  that  the  British  name  should  be  sullied  by 
such  abominable  practices.  It  was  begua  to  be  seen,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  that  the  trade  was  inconsistent  with  justice* 
An  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  spoken  early  in  the 
debate,  had  acknowledged,  that  many  enormities  subsisted, 
and  were  proved  by  the  evidence;  but  he  had  asked,  would 
it  be  fair  to  take  the  character  of  this  country  from  the 
records  of  the  Old  Bailey  ?  He  was  sot  at  all  surprised  that 
when  the  subject  was  mentioned,  the  Old  Bailey  should  recur 
to  the  honourable  gentleman's  recollection.  T^e  honourable 
gentleman  had,  howev€lr,  forgot  the .  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases :  when  they  learned  from  the  Old  Bailey 
records  that  crimes  had  beea  committed  in  this  country,  they 
JEit.the  same  time  learned  that  they  were  {mnished  with  tcan- 
aportation  and  death :  when  they  heard  of  crimes  committed 
in  the  slave  trade,  they  found  them  passed  over  with  im- 
punity, or  even  the  otgect^  of  reward.  There  had  been  an 
accusation  urged  a^inst  the  committee  which  sat  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  for  havmg  distributed  cqpies  of  the  evidence* 
He  had  the  honour,  to  .be  one  pf  that  Committee,  though, 
perhaps,  from  some  other  .avocations,  .not  a  very  constant 
attendant,  and  his  advice  had  ever  been  to  distribute.them  as 
largely  as  could  Jbe  done;  for  he  heartily  wished  that  there 
should  not  be  a  man  in  the  nation,  who  could  jread»  but 
should  see  the  evidence  before  the  House^  since  he  was  sure 
that  it  would  produce  on  the  country  that  effect,  which  he 
trusted  ^t  would  ultimately  have  on  the  House  of  Conuaons, 
and  ens^ire  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade.  It  had  by 
some  bejpn  objected,  that  part  of  the  evidence  was  given  by 
poor  people.  He  knew  not  that  poverty  and  veracity  .were 
incompatible.  At  least,  the  evidence  of  the  poor  was  as 
good  as  that  of  the  cprrespondents  whose  letters  had  s  been 
read  by  hi3  honourable  friepd,  (Colonel  Tarkton,}  who  had 
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aeknoirledged  that  Ke  did  riot  khow  Who  hici  tioilre8^£tdefitt 
were.  He  noticed  the  mention  made  of  Lords  Rodnejr  and 
Macartney,  Admirals  Edwards  and  Arbuthnot,  &c.  w1m>»  he 
observed,  had  spoken  of  the  We^  Indies  only^  and  cottid 
have  no  odier  knowledge  of  the  slave  trade  than  that  whidi 
m^fat  be  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  evidence.  All  thafr 
tkey  had  said  had  been  merely  h^tive^  whereas  the  evidence 
of  the  other  persons,  less  affluent,  perhaps,  and  less  dignifiedf 
was  positive  and  uncontradicted.  As  to  uie  mode  of  procuring 
slaves,  even  the  honourable  colonel  had  hot  said  diat  there 
wm  any  thing  like  fiiimess  in  it;  in  his  mind,  the  least  dii»* 
repntable  way  of  accounting  for  the  supply  would  be^to 
represent  them  as  having  b^  legally  convicted  of  crimes; 
I^  however,  the  number  should  prove  it  to  be  impossible 
that  they  all  could  have  beat  convicted  of  crimes^  that  pre- 
tence must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  whole  number,  he  stated, 
to  foe  above  eighty  thousimd  annually  I  Could  such  a  number 
be  supposed  to  be  convicts?  And  even  were  that  the  case^ 
it  could  not  but  be  considered  as  rather  coQdescesiding  in  this 
country,  and  rather  new  also,  to  litke  on  itself  the  tadk  of 
traiHpdrting  convicts  from  other  partsi>f  the  world,  and  those 
parts  barbarous !  Were  France  or  S^n  to  profier,  such  an 
office  to  this  country,  they  would  scarcelv  know  what  termH 
were  adequate  to  express  their  sense  of  we  insult;  but  from 
the  petty  states  of  Africa,  they  accepted  it  with  satis&ctioiil 
and  pleasure.  As  for  the  ispecific  crimes  for  which  the  n^oei 
were  convicted,  of  witchcraft  especially,  they  entertained  so 
sacred  a  horror,  that  being  untile  to  find  objects  at  h<Hne^ 
they  made,  as  it  were,  a  crusade  to  Afiica,  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  sin.  With  respect  to  adultery,  to  be  surc^ 
they  did  not  go  to  Africa,  because  the  crime  was  not  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country :  thar  aversion^  however,  to  that 
crime  was  such,  that  though  it  might  be  thought  scHuewhat 
sevare^  lest  it  should  escape  punishment,  they  degraded 
themselves  into  executioners —of  so  despicable  a  nature  must 
be  the  best  possible  defence  of  which  that  execrable  traAc 
would  admit ! 

Last  session,  we  were  cajoled  and  taught  to  beUeve  that 
aomethtng  would  be  early  brought  forward.  Had  we  not 
passed  a  year,  and  nothing  had  been  done  ?  Were  we  to  be 
stiU  deluded  and  betrayed  r  All  our  promises  were  vanished 
inia  smoke  and  air,  and  the  Africans  contimued  to  be  c^ 
pressed,  j^nnderied^  and  murdered.  It  was  esgoilbdinffly  hai^ 
that  beeause  we  sufficed  our  credtdity  to  be  imposed  on  last 
session,  we  should  this  day  be  insulted  by  a  similar  mode  of 
friHerfiife.  Why  was  not  the  system  of  moderation  pr<qxMd 
tfaeot?    Why  were  we  not  entertained  by  the  prc^xMitioa  fir 
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ft  gradaal  abolition  ?  He  feared  that,  had  not  the  qvcstk>n 
been  renewed,  this  measure  of  gradual  abcJition  would  never 
httve  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fox  then  proceeded  to  a  statement  of  &cts.  In  one 
part  of  the  evidence,  they  found  that  a  well-known  Mack 
trader  brought  a  girl  to  a  slave  ship  for  sale;  some  persfiMis 
afterwards  went  on  board  and  discovered  the  girl ;  they  learned 
Who  the  trader  was  that  sold  her,  and  went  and  carried  him 
to  the  ship,  and  sold  hitn  for  a  slave.  <^  What  V^  said  the 
trader,  *«do  you  buy  roe,  grand  trader?*'  «Yes,''  replied 
die  eaptain,  "  I  will  buy  you  or  any  one  else;  i£  they  will 
sell  *you,  I  will  purchase  you."  On  the  first  view  of  this  fact, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  most  bare^faced  viliany ;  but  on 
examining  the  subject,  it  would  be  seen  that  what  bad  iiap- 
p«)ed  in  that  case  was,  and  ever  must  be,  the  common  and 
ordinary  conduct  that  resulted  from  die  very  nature  of  the 
trade.  How  could  the  captain  know  or  decide  who  was  the 
real  owner  of  the  girl  ?  He  had  given  the  same  answer  in 
ihat  case  as  he  must  give  in  every  instance,  namely,  '<  I  can* 
not  know  who  has  a  right  to  sdi;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine;  I 
tmnnot  enter  into  diese  controversies.  If  any  man  offers  me 
a  slave,  my  rule  is  to  buy  him,  and  adc  no  questions/'  That 
^ndti  was  the  method  of  carrying  oil  that  execrable  traffic, 
aiid  that  perpetual  wars  werie  cf^eated  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  European  •slave  trade,  were  indisputaUe  &cts ;  and  he 
thatleftged  any  man  to  controvert  them. 

He  then  called  die  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  had 
haf^ned  in  the  riv^r  Cameroon.  That  afiair,  he  said,  came 
out  upon  an  action  tried  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on 
die  ist  of  March  last,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lough- 
boi^eugh;  It  was  brought  by  one  Macdowal  against  Gregson 
«nd  C^.  for  wages  due  to  the  plaintiff.  The  facts  were  directly 
in  issue,  «o  that  the  committee,  by  a  strange  fortuity  of  events, 
hitd  a  judicial  proof  of  the  whole  transaction;  containing, 
«femong  -ethers,  the  following  important  circumstances:*— A 
dbieftain,  of  die  name  of  Quarmo,  who  meant  to  e:feecute  his 
revenge  upon  the  slave  captain  for  the  savage  violence  that 
%e4iiiri  before  commiUed,  went  to  him,  and  said,  *^i  ivant  to 
^  up  thteoountry  to  make  trade,  you  will  help  me  by  giving 
ibe  somre  arms  and  gunpowd^.'*  The  proposal  wtts'  directly 
agreed  'to.  Had  the  thief  meant  to  deceive  'the  captain, 
^en  be  made  this  propositioiht  he  would  Imve  used  some 
MKft  of  art,  and  ^ot  have  ofSoted  a  propositicm  so  exCraordi- 
«iMy  that  it  would  alai^  the  captain's  sU^>ieiOfls.  He  would 
I  «»eiitioned  i&ome  reason  for  bis  proposition  that  wascom- 
ac^d  natural;  his  pteti,  therefore,  of  boitx>wing  arms  to 
tr846  {that  is  war  for  trade)  was  the  nAtHrel  plea,  and 
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iherieftire  suaeeedod.  It  was  so  iisudi  that  'the  ca^in  itiiiiie<^ 
4mtely  consented,  as  it  were»  through  hubit,  ta  grapt  his  re- 
quisition, whieh  he  himself  declared,  he  had  ofiBn  granted 
brfore,  and  through  the  successi  o£  tMsiraud  his  destructioQ 
was  accomplished  T  In  shorty  he  agaiaaad  again  called  on 
saty  omn  to  Aew  how  the  trade  could  be  carried  oii)  bnCtfay 
such  means  as  those,  for  which,  if  a  man  were-  to  pradise 
theip  in  this  country,  he  would  be  punished  with  death?  The 
advocates;  for  the  abolition  of  that  abominable  trade,  were  a&* 
eused  of  enthusiasm*  Were  they,  he  adced,  enthasiaBts^  et 
fimatios,  because  they  cried^  ^^  do  not  rob'-o- abstain  from  mtnt* 
dpt  \"  :  If  by  the  term.  entluisia«n  was  meant  2eal  and 
wacmths  he  was  free  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  an>  endm> 
siast,  and  his  enthusiasm,  was  that  zeal  and  ;warm|]i  wjiiok 
arose  from  »  sense  of  justice^  and  was  of  that  Idnd  which  made 
men  act  with  energy  in  a  nMe  cause ;  it  was>  a  2seal  toad 
9?armth  which  he  trusted  .b&  should  always  posisess,  and  witfai* 
put.  .which  nothing  great  and  praiseworthy  liad  ever  boeft 
effected  since  the.  creation  of  the  worki  Jn  such  energy  thejf 
prided  themselves,  and  gloried*  He.  oodidnot admit  of  ai^ 
Qompromiae  on  the  subject ;  for  there  could  be  no  cemproniae 
between  gnilt  and. ifijustiee*. 

Mr*  Fws:  vindicated  Mr.  Wilb^oitce  'frnm-  tfae^oharge^crf 
un&iraess  in  not  having  expressly  stated  lihe  fiitt  eKient  of  Us 
meanings  and  said,  that  though,  his  words  had  not  pointed 
out  immediate  abolition^  he  had  openly  avowed  that  to  be*  hi^ 
intention,  and  the  motion  itself  was  unobjectionaUe^  inasmuch 
as  he  bad  assured,  th^n,  that  when  he  should  faring  in  Im  bfli^ 
he  shcxildL  leave  it,  liable  to  amendment,  though  it  was  vea^ 
aonable  to  suppose,  that  die  Jionourable^gendonaa  would  :iie 
disposed  to  .fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  manner  eorrespKm<lent'ti> 
his  own  i4eaa.  The  question  then,.  Mr.  Fox  said^  was  ei^ 
whether  the  House  were  ready  to;  declare,  that  the  skroetMoe 
should  be  abolished  at  so0ie.pieriQd  brother;  some  »iglit:iie 
fat  six  yearsi  some  for  twelve,  and  others  for  sis.numdis ;  l>wt 
nU  who  Were  ibr  the  abolition  at  all,  dOfoght.  certainly  ti>.;wte 
toe  ithe  motion. .  When  the  bill  came  into  die  committee,  any 
geniiefBan  might  move  &r  a  abort  p^ziod^  ibr.  his  paxt^-fae 
thought  it  ou^t  to  be  immediately.  Same  mi^  think  ef 
iwo,  tbnse,  «ix,  toi,  or  twenty  years.;  in  hiamindy  it  raighiraB 
well  be  a  thousand.  Those  who  were  against  the  imniediete 
^ibolitinny  he  temiaifkedy  seeined  to  incline  to  give  weigfai  to 
the^maloriigr^f  last  year;  wheiBss  b^  ^means  liepwfifleea^ 
ibey  mmld  nut  an  end  to  that  nuigi^rity.  He  4ad  hopcd^ctto 
th^  would  have. dene,  .somdthkg  even,  in  the  amalkit  dey ee 
loMKds  datiijning  ^he  ri^eot;  W  those  facfesiiacl  enmfy 
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toon  find  the  trade  abbliihed :  he  believed  bo  too.  Pedtion^ 
had  been  presented  to  the  House,  whose  prayer  could  not  be 
Resisted,  and  the  public^  who  had  been  enlightened  by  the  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  publications  of  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
had  shewn  a  solicitude  and^eal  on  the  subject,  which  could  not 
fiiil  of  accomplishing  its  object*  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
collect sijqpporting  petitions  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and 
knew  not  on  what  principle  they  could  be  spoken  of  sli^t- 
iogly,  unless  where  actual  evidence  could  be  brought  of  un- 
pfoper  ipractices,  such  as  forged  names,  or  of  men  having 
faeeo  led  by  frauduloit  means  to  sign  them.  Of  this  he  was 
ioertain,  that  the  table  was  never  loaded  with  petitions,  but 
where  the  peqfde  of  England  felt  an  actual  ^evance,  and 
where  the  House  ought  to  feel  itself  bound  to  give  a  remedy. 
One  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  he  had  letters  to 
Uiew,  that  some  of  the  petitions  contained  false  names.  How 
did  he  know,  but  that  the  letters  themselves  were  fidse?  It 
was  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  a  number  of  petitions  from 
tSi  parts  of  the  longdom  could  have  been  febricated :  if  they 
were,  why  had  they  not  as  many  febricated  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  trade?  So  diey  might,  the  honourable  gentle* 
men  had  sud;  but  the  people  on  their  side  of  the  question 
would  not  condescend  to  use  such  means.  If  any  slave  traders, 
CT  captains,  could  have  been  found  base  enough  to  sign  false 
names  to  petitions,  or  to  ask  others  to  sign  them  on  &lse  re- 
presehtaticHis,  they  might,  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
•ilaid,  have  had  their  talue  covered  wiA  petitions  on  their  side 
lb£  the  question ;  but  the  reason  diat  they  had  none  of  their 

EHitions,  was,  that  detection  would  have  been  easy.  It  must 
}  equally  easy  to  detect  any  forgeries  that  might  be  com« 
jBitted  on  the  side  of  the  question  on  which  be  spoke.  Gentle* 
men  had  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  adopt  violent 
measures  on  the  occasion,  for  that  the  slave  trade  would  soon 
arrive  at  a  natural  period  by  the  civilization  of  Africans.  It 
was,  he  contended,  impossible.  As  long  as  that  accursed 
traffic  continued,  there  could  be  no  civilization.  That  was, 
Mt»  Fox  said,  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty*  They  created 
every  kind  of  immorality,  and  rendered  the  people  savages^ 
and  then  said,  those  men  were  so  savage^  that  it  was  better- 
ing their  condition  to  transport  them  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Fox  mentioned  St.  Domingo  and  its  late  disastrous 
siteation.  Tlie  recent  unfixtunate  occurr^ices  there  arose 
j6om  the  oppression  of  their  masters  having  rendered  th^ 
'idaivea  cruel  and  ferocious;  and  he  warned  toe  committee  of 
'Ae  danger  of  similar  events  happening  in  our  idands,  unless 
itbe  slare  t^e  wereabotished.    He  took  notice  of  Mr«  lAm^t 


Jlistoryof  Jamalcc^  .in  wbldi  that  ^ntl^man  expresses  the 
propriety  of  prohibiting  the  farther  injportation  of  negroes, 
masiDuch  as  almost  all  the  piischiefs  committed  in  the  islands 
were  coimnitted  by  the  new  slaves.     The  abolition  of  the.  slave 
tr^de,'  by  rendering,  the  masters  more  kind  in  their  treatment 
would  .not  only  do  away  apprehensiooas  of  .insurrection,  hut 
have  a  &rther  gcKxl effect  on  eyei)  oyr  own  islands;  and  v^en 
tl^at  happy. change. should  have  arrived,  they  would?  he  obr 
served^  be.  able  to  depe;ad  pn  the  Creole  blacks  for.the  defence 
iOf  tt.eir  QQuntry*  as  .much  as  on  the  whites  themselves.     He 
.'might  beaskeiJ,  why  are  you. so. tender  of  the  negroes  .in  the 
"West  Indies,  and  so  regardless  of  their  African  brethren? 
He  did  not  ask  for.  any  tcyaderness  to  the  people  of  Africa^, 
He  only  begged  them  not  tp  i:pb  and  murder  them,  tp  grar 
tify  their  avarice^     There  \yas.  m  amument  which  had  not 
been  used  at  all,  but  which  was  the  foundation,  of  the  whole 
business;  he  meant  the  difference  of  colour.     Suppose,  said 
Mr*  Fox,  a  Bristol  ship  were  to  go  to  any,  part  of  France 
wher^  the  utmost,  fury  of  civil  war  was  r^ortfed  to  prevail,  and 
thed^mocrats.  were. to  sell,  t^c  aristocrats,,  or  vice'Ofrs^^  tabe 
carried  tp  Jamaica,  or  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indieis? 
to.be  sold  for  slaves :,  such  a  transactipn,  he  imagined,  woula 
strike. every  man  with,  hprror -—rand  whv?    Because  th^ 
;weire.of  pur  colour^   .  On  that,  poip^t  he.  would  q^uotenp  less  an 
author  than . Aristotle,  wbQ,.4^^J*s, were  his  researches  in 
general,  and  acute  "as  were  his  pLservafions,.  yet  in  regard  to 
that  matter  says,  "  The/ barbarians  (many  pfwhom  were  of 
tl^e  same  cojour)  are  pf  a  different  race  of  mai\kind,  and  born 
tp  be  the  slaves  pf  the  Greeks  V     Were  the  preaeni  face  pf 
man  more  wise  than  Aristotle?    He,  believed  not.     Could 
any  justification  hiaye  been  offered  for  suph.  a  practice,  thsi 
genius,  he  thought,  would  liave  been  the !  first  to  discover  it. 
'Aristotle  saw  dpmestic  tyranny. exercised  ih^^h  extreme  degree 
in  a  state,  ;wliere  political,  tyranny  would  not  h^ve  been  en- 
dured, and  being  unable  to  account  for  it  .on  any  principle  of 
reason,  but  seeing  that  such  was  the  priactice^  and  a  practice 
too  universal  to  be  successfully  opposed,  he  therefore  endea- 
voured to  persuade  hiscountfymen,  that  as  the  barbarians. had 
t>een  conquered  by  them,  they  were.pf  an  inferior  species,  and 
destined  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks.'    Such  A  custom  could 
not  be  now  tolerated ;  and  as  to  the  pretext,  that  what  would 
be  great  cruelty  tp  us,  who  profess  strong  feelings  and  culti- 
vated miiTids,  would  be  hot  injurious  to  those  who  were  igno- 
rant and  uncivilized,  it  was  the  height  of  arrogance,  and  t& 
.ibundation  of  endless  tyrannyl   *  '         .  '■ 

i    jSin  Fox  noticed  the  mention  that  had  been  made  of  the 
.transportation,  of  conyicts  to  Botany  Bay,,and  said,  tbatth^ 
VOL.  iv.  c  c 
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hardships  of  the,  passage  would  appear  less  extraordinary, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  transportation  was  undertaken  by 
slave  merchants  and  slave  captains,  and  that  a  part  of  the  mi- 
sery of  the  convicts  was  the  effect  of  slave-fetters  being  used 
instead  of  those  employed  in  general  for  convicts.  The  mat- 
ter, he  trusted,  would  be  taken  up  seriously  by  government, 
and  properly  examined  into.  To  prove  that  wars  were  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  he  related  a  story, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  read  long  before  any  question  was 
agitated.  It  was  that  of  an  African,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  taught  both  to  read  and 
write.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  of  the  first  rank ;  but 
was  taken  in  one  of  those  wars,  and  sent  on  board  an  English 
trader,  by  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Maryland,  and  fortu- 
nately sold  to  a  humane  master,  who  transmitted  his  case  to 
£ngland,  where  it  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  redeemed  and  sent  home  to  Africa.  Had  this 
man,  with  all  his  learning,  and  other  advantages,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  common  master,  he  might  have  worn  out  his 
life  in  that  Egyptian  bondage  which  put  an  end  to  thousands. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  should  give  his  opinion  of  the  traffic  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  believed  it  to  be  impolitic;  he  knew  it 
to  be  inhuman ;  he  was  certain  it  was  unjust.  He  thought  it 
so  inhuman,  that  if  the  plantations  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  it,  upon  the  prihciples  of  justice  and  humanity,  they 
ought  not  to  be  cultivated  at  all.  Were  the  objects  even  brute 
animals,  no  man  would  expose  them  to  be  treated  with  such 
wanton  cruelty.  If  the  objects  of  the  traffic  were  wholly  inani- 
mate, no  honest  man  would  engage  in  a  trade  founded  on 
principles  of  injustice.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  he 
stated  there  was  a  necessity  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  it. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Dundas's  motion,  that  the  word 
**  gradually,"  stand  part  of  the  question,  Yeas  193  :  Noes  125  : 
Majority  against  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  68. 


April  4. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  various  applications  to  know  when  he  meant  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
the  resolution  of  Monday  last  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  rose  to  declare,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  bring 
iiv  any  l^ill  for  the  gradual  abolition,  or  in  other  words,  to  sanction 
for  a  time  that  which  it  was  his  deep  and  firm  conviction  ought  not 
to  endure  one  moment  longer,  It  was  for  his  right  honourable 
friend,  who  proposed,  or.some  of  those  who  supported,  the  gra- 
du^  instead  of  the  immediate  abolition^  to  follow  up  a  measure 
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which  he  disclaimed.  Mr.  Dundas  begged  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  pursue  the  abolition^  his  own  object,  in  his  own 
way.  He  had  no  bill  to  bring  forward,  nor  could  he  have  any,  as 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  plan  which  he  thought  the  best  for 
obtaining  me  ultimate  abolition,  must  be  carried  into  e&ct  by  the 
internal  legislatures  of  the  different  islands. 

Mr,  Fox  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  the  best 
Judge  of  his  own  intentions ;  but  so  persuaded  was  he  of 
the  general  wish  of  the  House  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
the  abolition,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  so  fully  convinced 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  gradual  abolition  were  in  earnest^ 
that  he  thought  a  bill  to  that  effect  would  have  been  brought 
in  before  the  House  rose  on  Tuesday  morning.  Now,  for  the 
first  tin^e,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  tney  meant  not  to 
pursue  their  own  resolution,  but  leave  it  to  those  who  had 
voted  aoaiust  it.  liut  how  could  they  proceed  upon  it?  The 
House  had  amended  the  motion  for  immediate  abolition,  by 
inserting  the  word  ^'  gradual."  How  could  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  moved  that  resolution,  or  he  who  supported 
it,  frame  a  bill  on  a  resolution  substituted  for  it;  and  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  House,  they  could 
not  approve?  They  thought  immediate  abolition  the  only 
practicable  remedy.  How,  then,  could  they  pretend  to  act  on 
other  n^en's  ideas,  and  to  follow  up  a  principle,  the  practical 
bility  of  which  they  did  not  understand  ?  They  who  proposed 
and  supported  a  gradual  abolition,  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so.  If  they  did  not,  they  had  deluded  and  misled 
the  House.  The  resolution  they  had  come  to  would  be  ft 
disgrace  to  the  House,  and  an  insult  to  the  country.  Many  * 
who  had  voted  for  the  gradual  abolition,  would  doubtless 
have  voted  for  the  immediate  abolition,  had  not  the  former 
been  held  out  to  them,  as  the  safer  and  more  practicable 
course.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  follow  it 
tip,  some  one  of  the  majority  who  voted  for  it  surely  must* 
If  no  man  would  undertake  it,  the  business  should  not  drop. 
Means  must  be  taken  to  enable  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
who  moved  the  immediate  abolition,  to  pursue  his  own  mea- 
sure. It  was  supported  by  the  general  sense  of  the  country, 
and  by  persons,  from  their  situation,  of  the  greatest  authoritjr 
in  the  House,  who  had  added  to  their  former  fame,  by  their 
brilliant  display  of  talent  in  Monday's  debate,  and  with  such 
support  it  must  ultimately  succeed. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  nothmg  had  fallen  from  him  to  warrant 
the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  it  had  been  as  much 
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his  intention  to  carry  the  opinion  he  delivered  on  a  former  night 
into  effect,  as  it  could  have  been  that  of  any  gentleman  who  had  an 
opinion  for  the  total  abolition,  had  such  been  resolved  on  by  the 
House.  It  was  his  opinion,  when  he  had  proposed  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  House  and  the  colonial 
sssemblies  ought  to  act  together  for  the  abolition ;  for  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  trade  could  not  be  got  rid  of  until  we  had  the  con- 
currence of  those  assemblies.  He  was  not  prepared  to  bring  in  a 
bill ;  nor  did  he  think  it  was  reasonable  he  should  be  expected, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discussion  of  the  question  had 
been  closed,  to  bring  forward  any  digested  system,  which  he  must 
have  done,  had  he  brought  in  a  bill.  It  was  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  on  the  resolution,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  now  to  understand  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman —  what  he  ceitainly  had  not  stated  before 
— meant  to  proceed  with  his  plan  this  session.  If  he  meant  to 
wait  till  the  assemblies  of  the  several  islands  were  consulted,  he 
did  ,not  see  that  any  bill  could  be  carried  through  parliament 
this  session ;  and  that  alone  was  a  sufficient  objection*  With 
respect  to  the  gradual  abolition,  two  things  appeared  to  him 
to  be  all  that  could  be  done  by  parliament;  to  impose  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  islands,  and  to  fix  a  pe- 
riod to  the  duration  of  the  trade.  Was  either  of  these  to  be 
done  this  session  ?  If  a  session  was  sufibred  to  be  lost ;  if  a 
bill,  to  say  that  the  trade  should  have  an  end  some  time  or 
Other  was  not  brought  into  parliament  so  as  to  pass  into  a 
law,  before  tKe  prorogation,  they  might  be  justly  charged  with 
imposing  on  the  honest  feeUngs  of  the  public,  and  afiTecting  a 
aseal  for  humanity  in  their  speeches,  which  never  reached  their 
hearts.  But  it  should  not  be  so ;  he  would  not  suffer  a  day  to 
be  lost,  and  would  therefore  move,  "  That  this  House  will, 
upon  Wednesday,  the  1 8th  day  of  this  instant  April,  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  carried 
on  by  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  from 
Africa." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  seconded  the  motion.  No  time,  he  said,  was  to 
be  lost ;  they  owed  it  to  their  own  characters,  they  owed  it  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  to  proceed.  They 
might  suspend  their  deliberations,  but  that  would  not  in  Africa 
suspend  the  work  of  death —  "  Deliberat  Roma,  perit  Saguntum." 
—  Mn  Fox's  motion  was  agreed^to. 
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April  17. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to-morrow,  to  consider  of  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  his  motive  for  making  this  motion,  was 
to  take  carethat  this  important  business  should  be  brought  for- 
ward for  the  farther  discussion  of  parliament,  without  loss  of 
time.  He  undei^tood  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dundas)  wa$  to  bring  on  something  by  way  of  regulaticm 
on  this  subject,  ^d  that  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
was  Monday  next.  He  knew  not  what  measure  was  in- 
tended to  he  proposed :  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  bill  for  the 
speedy  abolition  of  the  trade.  He  was  sure  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  He  felt  the  delay  even  of  these  six  days 
very  seriously,  considering  the  advanced  state  of  the  session. 
The  only  thing  he  could  now  do,  however,  was  to  move  that 
the  order  for  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  to-morrow 
upon  this  subject  should  be  discharged,  and  appointed  after- 
wards for  Monday  next.  He  hoped  that  what  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  propose  upon  the  subject  would 
be  brought  forward  in  such  a  shape,  that  those  who  wished 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  thosie 
who  were  contented  with  having  it  abolished  gradually,  could 
vote  for  it.  He  hoped  and  trusted  also  that  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful. His  chief  object  now  was,  to  keep  the  House  and 
the  public  to  the  point,  and  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep  for  a  moment,  but  that  it  should  make  such  a 
progress  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment at  a  time  that  would  not  admit  of  affected  arguments  for 
delay  to  another  year.  He  certainly  had  not  changed  his 
mind  on  this  subject.  He  could  wish  an  immediate  and  total 
abolition ;  but  if  that  was  not  to  be  obtained,  it  was  essential 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  forward  whatever  other 
regulation  should  be  deemed  expedient,  and  he  hoped  to  hear 
the  whole  subject  discussed  on  Monday.  For  these  reasons 
he  moved,  "  That  the  order  be  discharged." 


April  23.  . 

This  day  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the  saicl  committee,  in 
which  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  concluded  a  long  speech  with  reading 
over  the  following  propositions : 

^^  I.  That  it  0hdll  not  be  lawful  to  import  any  African  negrpe»^ 
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into  any  British  colonies^  or  plantations,  in  ships  owned,  or  navi- 
gated, by  British  subjects,  at  any  time  after  the  ist  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1800. 

*<  2.  That  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  May  1793,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  carry  any  African  negro  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  or 
any  African,  or  Creole  negro,  from  any  of  his  majesty's  islands  or 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  to  any  of  the  dominions  of  any 
foreign  power,  in  any  ship  owned  or  navigated  by  British  subjects ; 
or  in  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  that  may  depart  from  the  ports  of 
Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Lucia,  and  Savannah  la  Mar,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica ;  or  from  the  ports  of  St.  Greorge,  in  the  island 
of  Grenada,  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  and  Nassau  in  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas. 

"  3.  That  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  May,  in  the  present  year, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ships  to  clear  out  from  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
board  negroes,  unless  such  ships  shall  have  been  pfeviously  em- 
ployed in  the  African  trade,  or  contracted  for,  for  that  purpose, 
previous  to  the  said  first  day  of  May. 

"  And  farther,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ship  to  clear  out 
from  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  negroes,  unless  such 
ship  shall  have  been  previously  employed  in  the  African  trade,  or 
contracted  for,  for  that  purpose,  before  the  loth  day  of  October 
of  the  present  year. 

"  4.  That  from  and  after  the  istday  of  May  1793,  ^  ®^^^  "^* 
be  lawful  for  any  British  subject  to  carry  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  any  ship  or  vessel  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  a 
greater  proportion  of  male  negroes  than  of  female  negroes. 

<<  5.  That  from  and  after  the  day  of  it  shall  not 

be  lawful  for  any  British  subject  to  purchase,  or  take  on  board,  or 
carry  from  the  coast  of  Afnca,  in  any  ship  owned  or  navigated  by 
British  subjects,  any  male  African  negro  who  shall  be  above  the  age 
of  20  years,  or  any  female  African  negro  above  the  age  of  16  years. 

"  6.  That  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
the  owner  or  owners,  or  master  of  every  British  vessel,  which  shall 
be  entered  outwards  in  any  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom,  or  in  his 
majesty's  islands  or  plantations  in  America,  shall  declare  to  the 
principal  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs  of  the  port  or  place  from 
whence  the  vessel  is  about  to  depart,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  on 
board  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  general  destination  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  particular  island  or  islands,  in  his  majesty's  plan- 
tations, to  which  he  or  they  propose  to  carry  the  negroes  so  pur- 
chased ;  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  owners,  together  with  the 
master  or  person  having  the  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall, 
with  two  sufficient  sureties,  enter  into  bond  to  his  majesty,  in  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  every  hundred  tons  burden  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  ana  in  a  similar  proportion  where  the  tonnage 
shall  fall  short  or  exceed  the  above  burden,  to  comply  widi  the 
conditions  of  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions.  And  that  the  maator 
or  person  havmg  the  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  proceed 
:  directly  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  some  one  of  Jus  nuyesty's  plan- 
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tations  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  the  island  of  New  Providence  in 
the  Bahamas,  and  there  land  the  negroes  taken  on  board  the  coast 
of  Africa,  unless  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall,  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, or  other  unavoidable  accident,  be  obliged,  for  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  and  the  crew,  to  carry  such  ship  or  vessel  into  the  nearest 
port  of  safety. 

"  7.  That  a  duty  shall  be  levied  or  collected  by  the  collector 
or  other  principal  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  the  planta- 
tions, of  5I.  upon  every  male  negro  exceeding  4  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  that  shall  be  imported  in  any  ship  or  vessel  into  his  ma«« 
jesty's  plantations,  from  and  after  the  loth  day  of  October  1 797  ;  and 
for  every  male  negro  whose  height  shall  not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches, 
the  sum  of  3L ;  and  for  every  female  negro  exceeding  4  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  the  sum  of  3I. ;  and  lor  every  female  negro 
whose  height  shall  not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches,  the  sum  of  2!. ; 
and  for  every  male  n^ro  exceeding  4  feet  4  inches  in  height, 
which  shall  be  imported  as  above,  from  and  after  the  loth  day 
of  October  179S,  the  sum  of  lol. ;  and  for  every  male  negro  whose 
height  shall  not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches,  the  sum  of  81.;  and  for 
every  female  negro  exceeding  4  feet  4  inches  in  height,  the  sum 
of  81. ;  and  for  every  female  negro  whose  height  shall  not  exceed 
4  feet  4  inches,  the  sum  of  61* 

**  And  for  every  male  or  female  negro  exceeding  4  feet  4  inches 
in  heiffht,  which  shall  be  imported  as  above,  from  and  after  die 
loth  day  of  October  17999  the  sum  of  15I.,  and  for  every  male  or 
female  negro  not  exceeding  j^  feet  ^  inches  in  bdight,  the  sum  of 
xzL  Which  duties  shall,  within  6ne  month  after  collection,  be 
acounted  for,  and  puid  over  by  the  collector  or  other  principal 
officer  of  his  majesty's  customs,  to  the  receiver-generm  of  the 
island  or  plantation  in  which  such  duties  shall  have  been  lexried  or 
collected,  to  be  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  said  island  or  planta- 
tion, and  to  be  under  the  direction  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  samje. 

<<  8.  That  from  and  after  the  loth  day  of  October,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  into  any  island  or  colony 
in  America,  under  his  m^esty,  any  African  negro,  or  any  Creole 
negro,  or  Mulatto  slave,  nrom  any  foreign  island,  colony,  territory, 
or  dominion  in  America. 

<<  9.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  17939  the  ton- 
nage of  shipping  annually  cleared  out  from  the  different  ports  of 
this  kingdom  to  the  cpast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
negroes,  shall  not  exceed  tons,  and  that  the  ports  of  Lon- 

don, Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  shall  be  allowed  such  proportion 
thereof  as  the  respective  trade  in  each  port  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
bore  to  the  whole,  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  preceding  the 
5th  of  January  1792. 

"  And  further,  that  from  and  after  the  day  of 

the  tonnage  of  shipping  annually  cleared  out  from  the  different 
ports  of  his  majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  to  the 
coast  di  Africai  for  the  puipose  of  purchasing  negroes,  shall  not 
exceed  tons. 
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^^  10.  That  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  losses  whieh  merchants,  or  others  concerned  in  the  African 
alave  trade,  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  resolu- 
tionsy  and  that  these  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
port to  parliament  the  amount  of  the  indemnification  to  which  the^ 
sufferers  are,  in  their  opinion,  entitled. 

*'  II.  That  farther  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  exem- 
plary punishment  of  any  British  subjects  who  sh  all  be  guilty  of  any 
outrage,  violence,  or  malpractice,  against  any  native  of  Africa, 
either  in  that  country  or  on  the  coasts  thereof,  or  on  board  any 
«hip  or  vessel  owned  or  navigated  by  British  subjects. 
-  *<  12.  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  bis  majesty, 
beseeching  his  majesty  to  take  such  measures  as,  in  his  wisdcmi, 
he  shall  judge  proper,  for  establishing,  by  neeociation  with  foreign 
powers,  a  general  concert  and  agreement  H>t  the  final  and  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  trade  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  any  of  tne  dominions  of  the 
said  powers ;  assuring  his  majesty,  that  while,  on  our  part,  we  feel 
ourselves  indispensably  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  sound  policy,  to  take  the  mdst  effectual  measures 
which  circumstances  will  admit,  for  accomplishing  this  important 
object,  we  shall  enter  on  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  witli  addi- 
tional satisfaction,  from  the  hope  and  persuasion,  that  his  majesty 
will  be  enabled,  by  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  respective 
colonial  l^slatures,  to  adopt  such  regulations,  within  the  several 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  as  by  promoting  their  internal  popula- 
tion, and  gradually  improving  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  may 
provide,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  an  adequate  supply  for 
their  cultivation,  and  contribute  to  the  security,  tranquillity,  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  those  valuable  possessions — That  con- 
sidering the  particular  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  the  proper  province  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  we 
have  not  thought  it  proper  to  make  them  the  subject  of  our  deli- 
berations; but  that,  if*  any  circumstances  should  arise,  in  which  our 
co-opertition  and  assistance  shall  be  wanting  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to  afford  it,  witn  a  zeal  and  alacrity 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  end,  and  to  our  constant 
solicitude  for  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions." 

,    The  Propositions  having  been  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
"Mr.  Wilberforce, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  had  never  been  more  gratified  than 
by  hearing  the  speeches  of  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  and  especially  by  that  part  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's speech,  in  which  he  so  explicitly  stated,  that  nothing 
had  yet  been  done  by  the  House  that  could  prevent  them, 
either  in  point  of  form  or  substance,  from  returning  again  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  immediate  abolition ;  for 
he  now  hoped,  after  the  fresh  motives  for  abolishing  the  trade 
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imtnetliately,  which  the  total  inconsistency  and  impractica- 
bility of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  proposition  would 
undoubtedly  furnish,  a  bill,  conformably  to  the  ideas  of  the 
first  honourable  mover  in  this  business,  would  be  suffered  to 
be  brought  in.  ^ 

He  should  not  then  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  resolutions, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  observations  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  not  to  delay  making.     The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed,  by  his  own  account,  to  imagine,  that  it  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  moderate  measure  to  displease  both  the 
contending  parties ;  and   if  the  success  of  his  plan  of  mo- 
deration was  to  be  judged  by  this  criterion,  in  this  respect,  he 
believed,  it  had  the  most  distinguished  success.     If  he  judged 
of  its  merits,  merely  by  that  test,  he  might  go  home  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  mind ;  for  as  to  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  on  the  side  of  immediate  abolition,  he  could  assure 
him  he  knew  of  none  who  would  not  prefer  the  throwing  out 
of  the  bill  altogether,  to  the  consenting  to  any  bill  that  fixed 
,BO  distant  a  period  as  that  which  had  been  stated.     For  him- 
self, he  had  no  difficulty  in  speaking  his  own  mind  upon  the 
subject :  he  did  not  know  whether  he  might  not  consent  to 
an  abolition  in  three  years  rather  than  no  abolition ;  but  if  five 
years  was  proposed,  he  could  not  bring  his  own  mind  to  a^ee 
to  pass  a  bill  abolishing  the  trade  at  so  distant  a  period,     rlis 
reason  was  plain :  he  hoped  at  a  future  time  to  obtain  a  more 
early  abolition  than  he  should  obtain  by  consenting  to  so 
distant  an  abolition  now.     The  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  had  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion ;  fqr  in  one  part 
of  his  speech  he  had  held  a  language  so  difierent  fi*om  the 
terms  by  which  he  had  attempted  to  induce  the  abolitionists 
to  consent  to  a  long  term,  that  he  was  only  following  up  the 
hint  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  in  remsing  to 
vote  for  it.     If  it  had  been  possible,  indeed,  to  divide  the 
House  into  sepai^ate  committees,  to  send  them  to  different 
committee  rooms  ;   the   abolitionists  to  one,   the  anti-abo- 
litionists to  another ;  and  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  then  divided  his  speech  into  parts,  and  had  come  succes- 
sively into  the  different  committee  rooms,  and  spoken  a  part 
of  his  speech  to  each,  it  might  hav^  done  well  enough ;  but 
the  misfortune  was,  that  each  party  had  now  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  what  was  said  to  the  other.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  said  to  the  one  party,  "  You  had  better  vote  with 
me  for  a  longer  time  than  you  like,  otherwise  you  will  get  no ' 
/abolition  at  all."     This  was  very  polite  language  to  the  im- 
mediate abolitionists :  but  the  misfortune  was^  the  anti-abo* 
litionists  heard  it,  and  they  were  thus  led  to  think,  that  if  in 
any  way  they  could  throw  out  the  biUi  np  abolition  could  t^e 
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place.  Again,  he  said  to  them,  <<  You  had  better  agree  to  a 
shorter  time,  otherwise  the  trade  will  be  abolished  immedi- 
ately ;  the  country  will  not  bear  it  longer;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  bear  it ;  it  is  a  condemned  trade ;  and  for  fear 
of  something  worse,  you  had  better  yield." 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  he  fully  agreed  with  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  in  this  last  threat  which  he  had  held  out;  he 
had  taken  courage  from  it ;  for  his  part,  his  fears  of  a  per- 
petual slave  trade  (if  these  resolutions  were  negatived)  were 
abated  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  own  threat  to  the 
other  party ;  and  he  assured  those  gentlemen  who  were  against 
abolition,  that  if  thev  disapproved  a  bill  to  abolish  the  trade 
in  five  years,  he  would  most  unquestionably  agree  with  them 
and  join  in  throwing  it  out.  He  approved  oi  the  address  in 
part;  but  as  to  the  idea  of  meddling  with  internal  regula- 
tions in  the  islands,  he  thought  that  an  affair  in  which  there 
might  be  some  little  danger,  and  from  which  no  adequate 
degree  of  good  was  likely  to  arise.  If  their  own  sense  of  duty, 
as  well  as  their  own  interest  in  improving  the  population  by 
good  usage  of  the  present  negroes,  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  he  had  no  idea  that 
a  recommendation  from  this  country  would  have  any  great 
wdght. 

Tiie  right  honourable  gentleman  had  argued,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  West  IncUa  laws  was  no  proof  of  the  degraded 
situation  of  the  negroes,  and  had  compared  it  to  the  state  of 
our  laws  against  Roman  catholics,  which  were  in  truth  dor- 
mant. The  cases  were  widely  different.  The  one,  those  in 
the  case  of  the  catholics  here,  truly  slept,  no  individuals  put 
them  in  execution,  and  if  no  action  was  broc^ht  u|)on  those 
laws,  no  actual  mischief  to  the  papists  came  from  them ;  but 
as  to  the  West  India  laws,  they  respected  the  whole  personal 
protection  of  the  slaves;  the  slaves  had  no  redress  of  any 
grievance ;  they  had  no  protection  of  law  whatever.  Their 
masters  also,  who  were  the  opposite  party,  were  the  l^slators, 
who  both  refused  them  the  protection  of  law  and  themselves 
exercised  individually  the  most  arbitrary  power  over  them. 
The  famous  law  of  Barbadoes  enacted,  that  if  a  master  killed 
his  slave  in  the  way  of  punishinent,  the  master  was  to  suffer 
no  penalty  of  punidkment  whatever.  11^  indeed,  he  murdered 
a  slave  by  wanton  cruelty,  the  law  said  he  should  suffer  the 
penalty  of  15/.  —  whether  in  currency  or  in  sterling  made 
some  difference  certainlv,  and  he  was  not  sure  in  which  of 
these  coins  it  was  that  this  enormous  penalty  for  murdering 
a  fellow-creature  was  to  be  levied. 

As  to  the  parts  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  pro- 
position, he  was  almost  prevented  by  disgust  from  going  into 
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them;  still  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  of  them.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  now  quite  given  up  the  principle 
on  which  the  wholejustice  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  founded ; 
for  he  had  fairly  acknowledged,  that  the  people  to  be  trans* 
ported  were  not  to  be  criminals.  He  had  thought  (and  truly 
enough  as  to  that  matter)  that  there  was  danger  to  the  islands 
from  the  transportation  of  African  convicts,  and  he  had  there- 
fore confined  the  trade  to  the  transportation  of  innocent  chil-^ 
dren.  In  future  the  slave  traders  were  only  to  be  allowed  to 
steal  away  children  from  their  miserable  parents.  This  was 
the  remedy  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  modera- 
tion had  suggested !  This  was  thought  no  hardship  and  no 
injustice;  it  was  presumed  they  were  slaves  already,  and  were 
bred  up  for  sale !  The  fact,  as  every  one  knew  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence,  was  directly  the  contrary.  Those 
who  were  held  in  a  state*  of  slavery  never  were  sold  to  slave 
ships  except  for  crimes.  This  was  a  notorious  thing.  These 
barbarians,  these  savages,  as  we  considered  them,  entertain 
such  a  horror  of  our  slave  trade,  that  they  never  sell  any  of 
their  own  slaves  to  our  slave  ships,  unless  they  have  first  com- 
mitted a  crime ;  they  have  too  much  compassion  and  bowels 
of  mercy,  savage  as  we  call  th^n,  to  part  to  us  with  the  slaves 
that  work  for  them,  unless  they  become  convicts.  »How,  then* 
were  these  children  to  be  obtained? 

But,  there  were  other  difficulties  which  were  such  as  to 
shew  the  total  impracticability  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's plan.  They  were  none  of  them  to  be  convicts,  be- 
cause these  would  be  too  dangerous ;  and  yet  one  of  his  ideas 
was,  that  there  should  be  men  twenty-five  years  old  sold  to 
us !  How  was  this  age  to  exclude  convicts?  Were  there  no 
convicts  in  our  country  under  that  ace  ?  He  beUeved  by  mach 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  below  it.  Again,  how  was 
their  age  to  be  ascertained  ?  Where  was  the  baptismal  register 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  which  they  were  to  go  and  look  into 
for  the  ages  of  all  these  children  ?  How,  he  wouki  ask,  was 
the  captain  to  know  a  girl  of  sixteen  from  a  girl  of  seventeen? 
How,  then,  could  he  tell  whether  he  was  breaking  the  act  of* 
parliament  or  not  ?  In  i^ort,  nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
the  impracticability  of  this  scheme  of  partial  and  gradual 
abolition,  which,  nevertheless,  had  been  so  confidently  main- 
tained, chiefly  on  the  very  ground  of  its  being  superior  on 
account  of  its  practicability.  The  immediate  abolition  was 
a  simple,  plain,  practicable  measure^  founded  both  in  pcdicy 
and  justice,  and  the  House  would  only  find  itself  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  led  into  the  most  dreadfid. 
injustice,  if  it  should  take  half  measures,  and  attempt  to  lega- 
lize, in  any  degree^  a  thing  so  indefensible  as  die  slave  tt^de. 
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Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  avow  one  principle,  which  he  had  done  fairly  and 
manfully,  namely,  that  no  importations  were  to  be  permitted 
on  the  principle  of  improving  new  lands,  but  merely  on  that 
of  maintaining  the  present  cultivation  and  population.  This 
had  given  him  considerable  comfort,  for  if  the  riglit  honoar- 
'^ble  gentleman  and  the  House  would  but  abide  by  that  prin- 
ciple, and  enter  fairly  into  that  consideration,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  being  completely  satisfied,  that  the  present 
stock  could  be  kept  up  and  did  now  folly  maintain  itself  with- 
out taking  any  imported  negroes  into  the  account.  The 
House,  therefore,  on  examining  this  subject,  which  he  would 
not  enter  into  then,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  vote  an  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  trade.  As  to  Jamaica,  it  had  struck 
him,  and  must  have  struck  the  House,  the  moment  the  great 
importations  into  the  island  were  mentioned,  that  the  cause 
of  them  was  the  quantity  of  uncleared  lands  in  that  island ; 
the  population  of  Jamaica  had  been  stated  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  was  sure 
would  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction*  of  every  man  in  the  House, 
when  they  went  into  it,  folly  able  to  maintain  itself. 

He  could  not  hdp  lamenting,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  should  have  so  early,  and,  he  thought,  so  hastily, 
pledged  himself  to  a  gradual  abolition,  without  previously 
looking  into  the  evidence  and  acquainting  himself  with  the 
&cts  \mich  bore  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  should  have, 
led  the  House  on  a  former  night  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
general  proposition,  of  inserting  the  word  "  gradual,"  into  the  ■ 
motion.  He  hoped  they  would  now  see  the  impracticability 
of  effecting  the  abolition  in  the  manner  that  had  been  so 
hastily  held  out.  As  to  the  question  of  compensation,  he 
thought  that  ought  to  be  considered  completely  as  a  separate 
subject  of  consideration.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
did  not  depend,  in  the  least,  on  the  decision  of  that  matter. 
Let  gentlemen  make  out  a  case,  and  it  would  be  fairly  heard 
by  the  House;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  British 
parliament  was  to  satisfy  any  obligations,  or  to  evade  the  dis- 
charge of  them  (if  such  there  were)  by  acts  of  injustice  towards 
the  Africans,  who  were  no  parties  to  the  contract.  We  must 
settle  ourselves  the  claims  that  might  be  made  on  us,  and  not 
commit  injustice  in  Africa,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation. 
He  did  not  wish,  in  either  way,  to  preclude  the  question  of 
compensation ;  but  yet  he  thought  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleiQan  had  gone  much  too  far.  There  was  a  complaint  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  we  had  not  suffered  lumber  to 
go  from  America  to  the  West  Indies,  as  before  the  American 
trottULes.    Was  there  any  talk  of  compensation  then  ?  Why» 
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then,  was  a  compensation  pressed  for  not  suffering  slaves  to 
be  carried?  In  the  former  case,  there  was  a  much  more 
natural  ground  of  complaint  than  in  the  latter:  for  in  the 
case  of  the  slave  trade,  there  was  a  radical  violation  of  justice, 
while  in  the  other  case  there  might  be  something  of  a  reason- 
able and  almost  a  natural  claim,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  continent. 

As  to  the  agitation  of  this  question,  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  deprecated,  there  he  must  completely 
differ  from  him.     The  question  never  could  cease  from  being 
agitated,  till  the  trade  was  abolished.     Could  it  be  thought 
that  the  honourable  mover,  who  had  given  so  many  years 
to  it,  and  was  so  fully  convinced  by  a  long  investigation  of 
the  subject,  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had  advanced,  would 
quietly  give  it  over,  and  be  silpnt  for  eight  years?  Would 
the  country  continue  likewise  silent  ?  There  would  be  a  ge- 
neral election  before  that  time,  and  was  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive men's  minds  would  then  be  at  rest  when  they  had  in- 
terested themselves  so  warmly,  so  anxiously,  and  so  generally 
as   they  had  done?    Would  not  gentlemen's  elections  be 
affected  by  this  question  ?  Would  not  the  subject  be  revived 
by  the  contending  parties,  and  the  struggle  break  out  con- 
tinually  with  the  greatest  heat  and  violence?  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  gentlemen  ought  to  be  induced  by  a  fear  of 
this  sort  to  vote  against  a  measure  which  they  thought  wrong 
iu  their  consciences ;  but  they  must  not  imagine  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  would  be  over.     It  was  impossible  to  suppose  it. 
No  man,  however  romantic  in  the  cause  of  slavery,  however 
enthusiastic  for  injustice,  could  be  so  wild  as  to  fancy  that 
either  the  country,  or  the  friends  of  the  abolition  in  the  House, 
would  let  this  trade  go  on  undisturbed  for  eight  years  longer. 
He  wished  some  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  bring- 
ing on  the  resolutions ;  namely,  to  bring  on  first  that  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  term  of  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
was  to  be  decided.    The  merit  or  demerit  of  many  of  the  other 
resolutions  might  depend  on  this;  and  it  would,  in  every 
respect,  he  thought,  be  better.     He  should  then  wish  to  move 
first,   the  question  of  immediate  abolition,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  carried,  confirmed,  as  every  argument  in  favour  of 
it  now  was,  by  what  had  appeared  that  day  to  be  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  plan.     If  it  should  not,  he  should 
move  a  term  of  one  year,  then  of  two  years,  and  so  on.     It 
would  then  be  fairly  tried  what  was  that  term  which  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Drake  said,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  talked  of  their  constituents. 
NoW|  he  declared,  for  one,  that  he.  sat  there  as  a  free  subject. 
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His  constituents  were  the  people  of  England ;  to  serve  them  he 
was  sent  there,  by  a  few  who  had  the  privilege  of  election.  He 
would  always  stick  by  the  people  of  England;  but  he  scorned  to 
hold  a  seat  in  that  House  on  any  other  terms  than  those  of  a  free- 
man. He  little,  therefore,  expected  to  have  heard  such  language 
from  a  right  honourable  gentleman  who,  the  other  day,  had  so 
nobly  burst  out  ^'  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum/'  &c, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  glad  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
riven  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  It  he  was  un- 
derstood to  have  said,  that  they  were  bound  to  vote  so  and 
so,  because  their  constituents  desired  them  to  do  so,  he  was 
completely  misunderstood.  He  was  against  the  opinion  of 
a  gradual  abolition,  as  neither  founded  in  mercy  nor  justice, 
but  be  had  guardedly  told  the  right  honourable  mover,  that 
if  he  thought  the  question  of  the  abolition  would  be  set  at 
rest  by  carrying  his  propositions,  he  was  mistaken,  for  they 
Would  hear  of  it  at  the  general  election.  With  regard  te 
that  House,  Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  it  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  constitution  to  be  considered  as  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  that  they  were  to  argue,  to  listen,  to  inquire,  and  to 
determine;  but  in  great  and  important  questions  it  was  of 
advantage  to  know  what  were  the  opinions  of  their  constituents, 
in  order  to  form  their  own  opinion. 


Apfil  25. 

The  House  went  again  into  the  committee,  in  which  Mr.  Dundas 
moved  his  first  resolution,  '<  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  any  African  negroes 
into  the  British  colonies  or  plantations,  in  ships  owned  and  na- 
vigated by  British  subjects,  at  any,  time  afler  the  ist  of  January 
1800."  In  opposition  to  which.  Lord  Mornington  moved,  "  That 
the  words  *  ist  of  January,  1800*  be  left  out,  and  the  words  *  ist 
of  January  1795*  inserted  in  their  room.**  This  motion  was  power- 
fully supported  by  Mr. Windham,  Mr. W.Smith,  Mr. Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ahd  others. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  now  but  little  to  trouble  the  com- 
mittee with.  The  state  of  the  question,  thank  God  !  was  now 
materially  altered.  All  defence  of  the  trade  itself  was  given 
up.  It  was  universally  condemned  to  abolition  at  some  period 
or  other,  as  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of 
justice.  How  most  speedily  and  eflectually  to  destroy  it  was 
all  that  remained  for  discussion.  He  was  always  of  opinion, 
that  immediate  abolition  was  the  only  practicable  course ;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  confirm  him  more  in  that  opinion^ 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  arguments  for  gradual  abdi"- 
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tion  would  have  done  it;  for  respecting,  as  he  did,  the  talents  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  when  even  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  such  futile  arguments,  better  he  was  sure  could  not 
be  found.     The  committee  were  now  called  upon  to  decide 
this  extraordinary  question  —  whether  they  would  themselves 
abolish  a  trade,  which  they  detested  and  abhorred,  or  leave  it 
to  be  abolished  by  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be  violently 
prejudiced  in  its  favour,  and  who  professed  to  have  an  interest 
in  its  continuance?  —  Why?    Because  they  were  told  that 
without  the  concurrence,  of  the  planters  they  could  not  abolish' 
it  at  all.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
forgot  his  admonition  to  the  planters,  when  he  opened  his 
plan  —  his  warning  not  to  oppose  a  moderate  and  gradual 
abolition,  for  that  the  sure  consequence  of  their   obstinacy 
would  be  a  much  more  sudden  and  violent  abolition  than  tbej 
might  otherwise  obtain.     Surely  this  was  an  admission,  that 
parliament  had  the  power  of  abolishing  on  Monday ;  and 
what   circumstance  had  since  occurred  to  lessen  that  power  "" 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     We  have  prohibited  the  im*- 
portatioh  of  lumber  and  provisions  from  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  have  done  this  effectually.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  in  any  case  of  prohibition  we  can  prevent  contraband 
entirely ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  prevent  it  to  any  considerable 
degree.     But  then  he  tells  us,  they  are  not  so  anxious  to 
smuggle  provisions,  because  they  get  them  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     What !     Is  their  desire  of  getting  slaves  so 
much  greater  than  their  desire  of  food,  that  they  will  rather 
smuggle  negroes  than  provisions  in  a  famine?  And  famine' 
they  tell  us  they  have  suffered  since  the  prohibition  of  im- 
poitation  from  the  American  States.     If  we  confiscate  the 
ships  that  carry  them  slaves,  their  juries  and  judges  will  give 
unjust  decisions.     I  am  not  to  contend  that  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  will  never  be  warped  by  prejudice ;  but  it  would  be  pay- 
ing the  planters  a  bad  compliment  to  suppose  that  they  would 
decide  systematically  against  evidence,  and  against  their  con- 
sciences.    Their  judges  must  be  sent  from  this  country ;  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  the  selection  of  them ; 
and  surely  he  would  not  recommend  prejudiced  persons  to 
his  majesty's  nomination.     If  this  argument  was  good  for  any 
thing,  it  applied  to  the  whole  monopoly  of  our  colonial  trade, 
the  laws  respecting  which  must  be  enforced  by  colonial  judges 
and  colonial  juries.     It  was  in  the  nature  of  every  restraining 
law,  that  it  might  require  force  to  put  it  in  execution;  al- 
though this  was,  undoubtedly,  the  last  expedient  to  which  a 
wise  government  would  have  recourse.     Slaves  were  certainly 
faore  difficult  to  smuggle  than  goods*    A  slavey  if  intended 
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for  use  when  imported,  could  not  be  taken  to  pieces  to  pass 
for  another  commoditv;  he  must  be  landed  in  his  proper 
shape,  and,  after  all,  he  might  tell  that  he  was  smuggled, 
and  perhaps  bring  proof  of  tne  fact  These  were,  at  least, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  smuggling ;  and  the  difficulty  alone 
would  do  almost  all  the  good  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman expected  from  his  r^ulations.  but  if  it  were  true, 
that  they  would  be  supplied  by  foreign  ships,  —  Dutdi  or 
American,  no  matter  what,  —  in  God's  name  let  them  in  any 
ships  but  ours !  Let  us  wash  our  hands  of  the  guilt  of  the 
trade.  If  other  nations  would  commit  robbery  and  murder, 
that  was  no  reason  why  we  should  imbrue  our  hands  in> 
blood. 

We  at  last  came  to  the  futile  basis  of  the  right  honoui:abIe 
gentleman's  argument,  that  the  West  India  islands  would  be 
convinced  by  his  experiment,  and  voluntarily  adopt  the  abo- 
lition.    Now,  was  it  a  fair  way  of  making  an  experiment,  to 
trust  it  to  those  who  did  not  wish  it  to  succeed  ?     If  we  were 
serious  in  this  experiment,  let  us  pass  a  bill  to  su^end  the 
trade  for  five  years,  and  see  whether  we  should  resume  it 
This  was  the  only  rational  way  of  making  an  experiment 
But  they  were  also  to  be  convinced  by  arguments  and  evi- 
dence, from  which  they  yet  had  felt  no  conviction.     Their 
prejudices  were  to  be  removed  by  sober  reflection,  and  their 
minds  were  to  have  time  to  cool !    Their  prejudices  (said  Mr. 
Fox)  are  erroneous  notions  early  imbibed,  which  I  see  not 
how  they  can  part;  with  of  themselves,  and  the  heat  of  their 
minds  arises  from  proposing  abolition,  which  will  probably 
return  as  often  as  the  cause.     To  what,  then,  do  I  trust  for 
abating  that  heat,  if  the  abolition  be  immediate?     To  their 
observation  of  its  effects  and  the  force  of  truth  —  to  the  well- 
known  maxim,  "  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prsevalebit."     The 
right  honourable  gentleman  refers  them  to  the  calculations  of 
his  right  honourable  friend.     These  calculations  they  have 
h^d  before  them  since  last  year;  what  hope,  then,  is  there  that 
they  will  be  more  efficacious  than  before?    I  will  not  trust  for 
justice  in  a  case  such  as  this  to  the  effects  of  reason,  on  pre- 
judiced men.     Let  us  do  our  duty  by  abolishing  the  trade, 
and  their  reason  will  sopn  operate.    All  the  arguments  against 
the  abolition  will  Jbe  just  as  good  in  1800  as  they  are  at 
preseiit,  unless  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  discovered 
some  rule  to  shew  that  arguments,  which  could  not  even  gain 
a  patient  hearing  in  one  year,  would  produce  conviction  in 
so  many  more;  or  that  his  right  honourable  friend  was  so 
transcendent  a  genius,  that  he  could  perform  such  operations 
of  addition  and  subtraption  in  one  year,  as  men  of  ordinary 
edacity  could  not  compr^he^nd  in  less  than  seven.    This  wps 
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not  a  question  that  had  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  It  had 
been  four  years  in  agitation,  and  yet  they  were  not  convinced. 
If  inquiry  and  discussion  would  not  convince  them,  their 
minds,  perhaps,  were  so  constructed,  as  to  require  perfeQt 
stillness  for  its  adoption.  On  the  chance  of  such  an  operation 
of  intellect  1  will  not  consent  to  risk  the  honour  and  the  re- 
putation of  my  country.  They  say,  that  although  we  renounce 
the  trade,  other  nations  will  follow  it.  It  is  with  nations  as 
with  individuals ;  they  may  sometimes  countenance  each  other 
in  a  community  of  crimes ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  dc^ne 
wrong,  and  another  to  persist  in  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
embarked  in  an  unjustifiable  traffic,  and  another  to  say, 
**  Now  that  we  are  convinced  of  its  inhumanity  and  injustice, 
we  will  continue  it  a  little  longer  for  the  sake  of  our  interest.** 
The  conduct  of  foreign  nations  —  a  conduct  which  I  do  not 
believe  foreign  nations  will  pursue  —  can  be  no  excuse  for  us. 
Nothing  can  be  so  detestable  or  so  destructive  of  all  morality, 
as  to  argue  from  the  possibility  or  actual  existence  of  crimes 
to  the  lawfulness  of  committing  them.  If  I  think  that  a  man 
will  be  robbed  and  murdered,  am  I  therefore  to  say,  it  is 
better  that  I  should  commit  this  robbery  and  murder  than 
another :  I  shall  get  five  guineas  by  it,  and  the  present  owner' 
will  not  die  an  hour  the  sooner? 

Next  it  was  said,  we  owe  much  to  the  West  Indies.  If 
we  do,  let  ug  pay  what  we  owe,  or  say  that  we  cannot;  but 
let  us  not  say  that  the  kidnapping  of  240,000  negroes  is  a  fit 
compensation  from  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  proposed  that  we  should  carry  off 
only  boys  and  girls.  This  would,  at  least,  have  had  the 
merit  of  avowing  that  we  did  fhe  thing  openly,  and  not  on 
any  miserable  pretext  that  they  were  convicted  of  crimes ; 
but  this  is  ndw  to  be  abandoned.  I  hope  the  reducing  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  is  not  also  to  be  abandoned. 
ITiis  would  take  away  about  four-fifths  of  the  supply,  and  why 
they  should  be  so  anxious  about  the  other  fifth,  we  are  no^ 
yet  informed.  Would  they  patiently  bear  the  loss  of  four- 
fifths,  and  risk  a  separation  with  Great  Britain  for  the  other  ? 
I  am  not  much  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  our  islands 
getting  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  foreigners;  but  if  they 
should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  prefer  the  continuance  of  this 
detestable  and  pernicious  trade  to  their  connection  with  this 
country,  I  would  not  vote  a  shilling  of  the  money  of  my 
constituents  to  coerce  them.  Tliis  I  have  always  said,  and 
always  thought,  and  always  I  was  using  something  like  the 
cowards  threat,  being  persuaded,  that  they  would  consider 
the  loss  of  our  connection,  aad  the  advantages  they  derive 
frdm  it,  as  the  most  formidable  threat  that  could  be  made  t# 
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them.  If  we  abandon^  the  trade,  other  naticms  would  pro- 
bably do  so  too.  If  the  opposite  arguments  were  good,  no 
nation  would  ever  set  the  example,  and  it  must  endure  for 
ever.  As  the  first  nation  in  Europe  we  ought  to  set  the 
example,  and  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  claim 
the  post  of  honour  —  of  danger  if  there  were  any.  —  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  with  repeating,  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
abolition  at  the  end  of  a  short  period,  if  he  could  not  carry 
the  immediate  abolition ;  but  that  he  would  vote  against  a  bill 
bearing  so  distant  a  period  as  1800;  firmly  persuaded,  that 
before  that  time  the  abolition  must  take  place. 

The  committee  divided  on  Lord  Momington's  amendm^ite 
Yeas  109 :  Noes  158 :  Leaving  a  majority  of  49  for  Mr.  DuiviasV 
motion.  Th^  House  went  again  into  the  committee  on  the  27th 
of  April,  when  it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  151  to  13 »  that  the 
slave  trade  should  cease  on  the  ist  of  January  1796.  The  reso- 
lutions were  reported  to  the  House  on  the  ist  of  May,  agreed  to, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  this 
House  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  being  fewer  in  pro- 
portion than  in  the  Commons,  were  defeated^  for  die  present  year. 


Mr.  Sheridan's  Motion  relative  to  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland. 

April  1 8, 

THIS  day  Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  ''  That  this  House  having 
received  petitions  from  forty-six  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  complaining  of  various  grievances  in  the  government  of 
the  said  burghs ;  and  the  House,  after  taking  the  same  into  con- 
sideration, having  on  the  i  7th  of  February,  1788,  ordered,  that 
notorial  copies  and  sets  of  the  royal  burghs  should  be  laid  before 
khis  House,  and  then  having  made  several  other  orders  for  accounts 
of  the  cess,  stent,  or  land  tax,  levied  in  the  said  burghs,  and  of 
the  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  receiver-general  on  Recount  of  the 
same,  and  for  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  burghs,  and 
for  accounts  of  the  lands  of  the  said  burghs  alieiltited  since  tho 
union;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  said  orders,  a  great  many  mc* 
counts  having  been  laid  before  this  House,  it  is  incumbent  on  this 
House  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  said  papers  and  ac- 
counts, in  such  mode  as  shall  best  ascertain  whether  the  grievances 
complained  of  are  true,  and  what  remedy  this  House  ought  to 
apply  to  such  grievances."  After  die  motion  had  been  opposed  by 
ihp  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
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Mr.  Fox  sftid,  that  before  he  offered  a  word  on  the  pre^ 
sent  iiK>tion,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
statements  of  the  learned  lord  who  spoke  last,  for  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  totally  unparliamentary.  He  meant 
that  when  the  question  was,  inquiry  or  no  inquiry^  it  wa« 
not  right  to  itet  assertion  against  assertion.  He  conceired,  that 
-v^hen  any  member  of  that  House  said,  <^  I  have  a  fact  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  true,"  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  it 
ivas  either  to  give  the  inquiry,  that  the  fact  might  be  ascer* 
tained,  or  to  say  we  admit  the  fact  to  be  true,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  no  inquiry  ought  to  be  granted,  because  it  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  for  us  to  waste  our  time  upon  its  in-* 
vefitigation.  But,  when  a  fact  was  stated  by  one  honourable 
cnember  of  that  House,  and  the  possiWlity  of  it  denied  by 
another,  on  account  of  its  atrociousness,  then  least  of  all 
should  an  inquiry  be  refused,  because  then  it  ceased  to  be  in* 
teresting  to  one  side  only,  it  became  interesting  to  both  5  it 
became  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  to  be  tender  to  a 
party  falsely  accused,  as  attentive  to  the  accuser;  and  how 
could  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  be  made  manifest,  and  in- 
nocence clearly  set  free  from  suspicion,  but  by  inquiry  ? 
Therefore  the  learned  lord  was  unparliamentary,  when  he 
maintained  the  impropriety  of  inquiring  into  a  fact,  because 
its  atrociousness  was  evidence  that  it  could  not  be  true,  and 
that  therefore  inquiry  would  be  futil^. 

Another  argument  of  the  learned  gentleman  was  not  more 
happy.  He  said  there  were  three  objects  of  complaint,  or 
there  were  three  grounds  stated  of  grievance,  of  which  one 
only  existed.  What  then  !  —  You  must  state  your  remedy  to 
them, all,  or  you  shall  not  have  this  inquiiy  !  How  was  this? 
Was  it  the  case  at  any  time  in  the  practice  of  parliament? 
Was  it  the  case  in  the  slave  trade,  that  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently opposed  whenever  any  part  of  a  reform  was  sought? 
Most  indubitably  it  was  not*  An  honourable  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  public  was  so  much  indebted'for  his  anxious  exer- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  that  traffic,  and  for  his  perseverance, 
had  thought  that  the  slave  trade  ought  immediately  and  totally 
to  be  abolished  —  so  did  he;  buit  another  opinion  was  stated^ 
and  a  gradual  abolition  was  proposed,  to  which  the  House, 
in  his  opinion,  very  imprudently  agreed,  because  he  thought 
the  immediate  abolition  better.  What  then,  did  the  House 
refUse  farther  inquiry,  because  they  did  not  agree  in  the 
remedy  proposed  ?  Not  so ;  for  they  had  agreed  to  enter  into 
a  farther  inquiry.  This  observation  of  the  learned  lord  wa* 
no  better  than  the  former.  But  supposing  the  reasoning  to 
be  as  parliamentary  as  he  thought  it  ridiculous,  what  were  we 
to  think  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  statwi 
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by  the  learned  lord?  He  had  said,  that  in  all  the  royal 
burghs  there  were  none  of  the  abuses  complained  o£  Mr.  Fox 
confessed  he  had  a  high  respect  for  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain,  on  account  of  their  integrity  and  abilities,  but  he 
wonld  not  pay  them  such  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that 
there  were  no  abuses  in  any  of  their  burghs,  while  he  knew 
there  wei'e  so  many  in  England  —  that  a  place  where  he  was 
told  there  existed  no  cheeky  was  better  conductied  than  that 
where  there  were  many.  In  fact,  when  he  saw  by  these 
petitions,  that  a  numerous  body  of  persons  were  complaining 
that  there  was  money  taken  out  of  their  pockets  which  ought 
not  to  be  taken,  and  to  which  they  did  not  assent,  and  that 
this  money  was  not  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  .was 
pretended  to  be  raised*  nor  applied  for  their  use  in  any  way 
whatever,  what  should  he  say  ?  Most  decidedly  that  there 
was  ground  for  inquiry. 

As  to  the  general  observations  that  were  made  upon  reform, 
they  were  easily  answered.  He  knew  very  well  that  every 
reform  M^as,  by  its  enemies,  called  a  subversion;  but  that 
ought  never  to  deter  others  from  entering  into  inquiry;  if  it 
were  to  have  that  effect,  no  evils  would  be  prevented,  nor  any 
grievance  redressed.  The  complaint  here  was  from  the  royal 
burghs;  that  their  ofiicers  bad  mismanaged  the  affairs  en- 
trusted to  their  care;  that  by  their  mode  of  election  persons 
were  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  those  who  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  choice  at  the  election,  and  that  the  proceedings 
of  those  self-elected  persons  were  afterwards  carried  on  in  a 
way  that  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  examination  into 
their  conduct.  Now,  if  there  was  to  be  no  inquiry  into  this, 
he  wished  to  know  what  character  for  freedom  the  inhabitants 
of  NorthxBritain  must  have.  This  was  a  crown  grievance^ 
and  on  that  account  the  House  ought  to  be  the  more  ready  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  it,  and  to  declare,  by  the  par- 
liament of  England,  that  no  such  abuses  shall  be  suffered  to 
continue.  Let  the  House  peruse  the  papers,  which  so  much 
pains  had  been  taken  to  collect,  and  let  them  ailerwards  de- 
clare and  proclaim  the  enormous  falsehoods  they  contained^ 
if  that  should  be  the  effect  of  the  inquiry. 

If  the  House  did  not  go  into  this  inquiry,  they  Would  break 
their  promise  with  the  public ;  for  they  stood  pledged  by  a 
resolution  of  last  year  to  enter  upon  this,  subject.  Let  Ae 
•  House  publish  a  resolution,  that  these  grievances  did  not 
exist,  and  that  if  they  did,  there  were  courts  of  law  in  North 
Britain  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  He  would  say  that  the 
petitioners  had  a  right  to  take  upon  themselves  to  call  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  their  opinion,  whether  these 
grievances  did  exist  or  not,  and  if  they  did,  to  call  on  them 
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to  devise  means  for  the  redress  of  them.  They  had  a  right 
to  say  to  the  House^  for  it  was  true,  "You  declared  last 
year  that  you  would  inquire,  and  yet  this  year  you  insult  us, 
by  telling  us  you  will  not  inquire  at  all."  He  said  they  had 
a  right  to  apply  to  that  House  as  often  as  they  thought  fit, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  would  do  well  to  repeat  their 
application  until  they  gained  their  point.  They  were  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  of  this  nation,  for  it 
derived  the  benefit  of  their  allegiance.  The  House  had 
pledged  itself  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  these 
alleged  grievances,  and  if  it  withheld  that  opinion,  it  would, 
in  his  mind,  disgrace  itself.  As  to  the* peace  of  Scotland,  he 
confessed  it  appeared  to  him,  that  so  far  from  being  in  danger 
from  granting  this  enquiry,  it  was  the  only  way  effectually  to 
preserve  it;  the  refiisal,  indeed,  might  be  dangerous,  and  be 
the  means  of  creating  some  confiision,  for  men  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  excesses  after  they  had  repeatedly  been  refused 
redress  of  grievances  which  they  severely  felt. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  be  equal  to  a  dispute  with  any 
member  of  that  House,  much  less  was  he  equal  to  the  learned 
lord  upon  the  law  of  Scotland ;  but  by  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  that  learned  lord,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Britain  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
remedies  to  grievance,  only  de  jure^  but  which  were  to  be 
applied  de  facto.  But  if  a  member  of  the  British  parliament 
ivas  bound  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  any  of  the  people  of 
England,  so  he  was  to  those  of  Scotland ;  and.  if  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  zeal  with  which  he  was  to 
perform  his  duty,  it  was  in  the  case  now  before  the  House, 
where  the  complaint  was,  that  the  people  were  irregularly 
taxed;  and  he  confessed  freely,  he  should,  in  his  opinion, 
betray  his  constituents,  if  he  did  not  give  his  voice  for  this 
inquiry.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  enquiry,  he  should  not  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  He  suspected  that  there  could  be  no 
remedy  but  by  altering  the  mode  of  election  of  this  self- 
elected  council.  He  should  be  ready  to  retract  that  o{)inion» 
if  he  saw  good  reason  for  it :  but  he  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  he  should  remain  of  the  same  opinion,  because  he 
thought  that  none  should  elect  others  to  offices  that  had  the 
disposal  of  property,  but  those  who  were  to  pay  the  taxes.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  of 
North  Britain  from  any  other  means  than  from  the  many  ex- 
cellent characters  which  he  had  met  with  in  this  country,  but  ' 
he  hoped  they  loved  the  substance  of  liberty  too  well  to  jiermit 
the  abuses  that  had  been  stated  to  continue  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time.  If  it  were  true  that  their  magistrates  im- 
posed upon  them  in  the  manner  stated,  the  people  must  be 
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fallen  much  below  the  level  of  what  he  thought  them,  and 
have  feelings  of  liberty  very  different  from  Englishm^i ;  and 
until  he  became  persuaded  that  they  were  so,  he  should  wil- 
lingly lend  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  obtain  their  just 
rights,  because  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty.  He  lamented,  how- 
ever, that  some  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  that  House 
were  rather  indifferent  upon  the  subject,  for  he  believed  if 
these  petitions  came  from  other  parts  of  the  island,  more  at- 
tention would  have  been  paid  to  them.  This,  however,  should 
not  slacken  the  efforts  of  these  petitioners,  but  should  stimu- 
late them  to  persist ;  for  if  they  did,  the  time  would  come 
when  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  obliged,  —  he  did  not 
mean  improperly  obliged,  but  obliged  by  reason,  to  comply 
with  their  request. 

When  it  was  said,  that  there  was  no  peculiar  hard- 
ship ever  felt  by  the  people  of  North  Britain  in  regard 
-to  the  management  of  their  burghs,  for  that  many  bo- 
rouffhs  in  England  were  in  the  same  condition  —  it  called 
to  his  mind  the  pleasing  recollection  of  what  was  said 
by  a  friend  of  his,  (Mr.  Burke,)  a  person  whom  he  had  once 
the  pleasure  of  calling  his  fi'iend,  who  of  late  had  absented 
himself  much  from  that  House,  but  who  had  oflen  adorned 
it  with  his  eloquence,  and  informed  it  by  his  wisdom,  although 
he  now  was  pleased  to  retire  from  its  debates.  His  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (personally  he  must  still  call  him  so,)  had 
made  a  most  excellent  observation  on  a  point  similar  to  this, 
during  the  debates  upon  the  American  taxation :  when  some 
had  maintained  there  was  no  peculiar  hardship  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  English  House  of  Commons  should  vote  taxes 
upon  them  without  allowing  them  the  right  of  representation 
in  parliament,  for  that  it  was  the  case  with  Birmmgham  and 
Manchester,  his  right  honourable  friend  had  said,  '<  Why  do 
you  deal  with  these  people  thus?  Why  do  you  deal  out  yonr 
own  defect  for  their  imitation  ?"  To  conclude,  he  was  clearly 
convinced  that  the  House  ought,  afler  all  the  arguments  they 
had  heard,  to  vote  an  inquiry  into  grievances,  which,  if  true, 
no  man  on  earth  could  justify. 

After  a  debate  of  some  length,  Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, and  then  moved,  «  That  the  several  petitioAS  and  other  ac- 
counts and  papers,  presented  to  this  House  in  the  last  parliament, 
relative  to  the  internal  government  of  the  ro;^al  burghs  in  Scotland, 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  C  which  was  ne- 
gatived by  6gU)  2'j. 
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MENTARY   RefORM. 

jijrril  30. 

IN  the  spring  of  this  year  an  association  was  formed  among  seye-* 
ral  persons  of  consequence  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  the  pur* 
pose  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people.  The  appellation  by  which  they  designated  themselves 
was,  "The  Friends  of  the  People."  It  soon  counted  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters,  among  the 
merchants  and  literary  men,  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  pub* 
lished  their  sentiments  and  resolutions  with  great  spirit  and  nree^ 
dom ;  and  determined  in  the  ensuing  session  to .  make  a  formal 
application  to  parliament.  Conformably  to  the  plan  proposed, 
Mr.  Grey  gave  notice,  on  the  30th  of  April,  that  he  intended  in 
the  following  session  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  proposed 
T)y  the  society.  He  founded  its  propriety  on  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  House.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  both^- 
clared  themselves  unequivocally  on  this  subject,  and  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  critical  state  of  the 
times  had,  he  said,  induced  those  who  saw  the  necessity  of  obvi- 
ating the  probable  consequences  of  the  general  discontents  through-^ 
out  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  frame  such  a  system  of 
representatipn  as  might,  by  its  equitableness,  put  an  end  to  their 
incessant  complaints  of  being  what  they  justly  styled  misrepre-^ 
sented,  and  made  the  instruments  of  ministerial  projects,  in  which 
their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambitious  views  of  their  su- 
periors. This  declaration  called  up  Mr.  Pitt,  who  inveighed  with 
uncommon  warmth  against  the  designs  of  the  society.  This  was 
not  a  time,  he  said,  for  moving  questions  that  involved  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  nation,  and  endangered  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  no  enemy  to  a  reform  obtained  peaceably  bv  a 
general  concurrence ;  but  he  thought  the  present  time  higmy  un« 
proper,  and  decidedly  inimical  to  such  an  attempt.  He  had,  it 
was  true,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  thought  a  reform 
immediately  necessary  to  quiet  the  clamours  and  confusion  that 
had  arisen  from  the  dread  of  an  approaching  bankruptcy,  and  to 
unite  both  parliament  and  people  in  the  most  cordial  endeavours 
to  prevent  so  dreadful  an  evil.  But  however  he  might  have  been 
once  inclined  to  promote  schemes  of  reform,  experience  had  taught 
him  the  danger  of  altering  the  established  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  understood  that  they  were,  in  some 
measure,  to  consider  themselves  as  debating  some  part  of  the 
tnbject  in  the  present  stage  of  it,  and  the  question  now  was^ 
whether  this  subject  ahouul  or  should  not  be  brought  forward 
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early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  ?  He  fek  additional 
difficulty  from  the  speech  he  had  just  heard,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  find  it  receive  so  much  of  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
He  knew  that  within  the  walls  of  that  House,  the  words 
*'  Parliameutary  fleform"  were  completely  unpopular;  the 
public,  he  believed,  regarded  them  in  a  very  different  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  he  should  state  to  the  House  what  the 
feelings  of  his  mind  were  upon  the  subject.  First  of  all,  he 
begged  it  to  be  remembered,  that  he  never  professed  to  be  so 
sanguine  upon  this  subject  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken;  but  although  less  sanguine,  he  happened 
to  be  a  little  more  consistent  in  this  case ;  for  he  had,  early  in 
his  public  life,  formed  an  (pinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  parli- 
amentary reform,  and  he  remained  to  this  hour  as  fully  con- 
vinced as  ever  of  that  necessity.  The  danger  which  then 
existed  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  still  existed.  The  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had,  year  after 
year,  made  speeches  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform.  He 
had  followed  it  up  to  the  year  1785,  when  at  last  all  his  ar- 
dour forsook  him.  The  cause  for  this  reform  had,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  been  progressively  increasing,  and  more  than 
ever  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  He  had  given  his  reasons 
upon  this  subject  before  ;  he  would  not  now  say  that  there 
must  be  a  parliamentary  reform ;  he  was  almost  forbidden  to 
talk  of  it  from  the  speech  he  had  just  heard :  but  unless  some- 
thing was  done  —  he  knew  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  House 
to  hear  it  — but  he  would  repeat,  unless  something  was  done 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  internal  tranquillity  of  this  king- 
dom for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  misfortune  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  House 
were  often  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  the  armament  against  Russia  was  a  striking  in- 
stance. The  declaration  of  the  House  was,  that  we  should 
proceed  to  hostilities.  The  declaration  of  the  people  was, 
that  we  should  not;  and  so  strong  was  that  declaration,  that 
it  silenced  and  overawed  the  minister  with  his  triumphant 
majority;  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  plan  at  a  time  when 
he  had  a  confiding  and  implicit  majority.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  That  the  people  of  England  were  at  this  mo- 
ment paying  the  expence  of  an  armament  for  which  they  never 
gave  their  consent,  and  as  far  as  that  went,  they  paid  their 
money  for  not  being  represented  in  parliament;  that  their 
sentiments  were  not  spoken  in  parliament,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  that  when  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  impropriety  of 
tliis,  those  who  called  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people  refused  to  inquure  into  the  subject  at  all;  they  did  not 
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think  it  worth  while  to  clear  up  to  the  people  any  part  of  the 
transaction,  so  as  to  shew  them  the  folly  of  tl^ir  opinion, 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  representatives.      These  were  the 
points  that  disgusted  the  public  with  the  proceedings  of  piuc* 
liament.     The  truth  was,  that  the  principle  on  which  this,  as 
well  as  otlier  votes,  had  been  given  by  that  House,  was  wrong 
in  itself;  it  was  the  confidence  which  had  been  so  implicitly 
given  to  the  minister,  and  tliat,  too,  not  merely  to  him  from 
experience   of  his  probity  and  talents,  but  because  he  was 
minister ;  the  doctrine  was,  that  the  agent  of  the  executive 
power  for  the  time  beings  be  he  wlio  he  might,  was  entitled  to 
confidence;  and  if  he  afterwards  committed  what  the  people 
called  a  blunder,  no  inquiry  should  be  had  into  his  conduct. 
As  to  the  other  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
speech,  which  related  to  the  allies  of  his  honourable  friend, 
(Mr.  Grey,)  he  thought  he  should  give  it  a  complete  answer, 
by  saying  to  the  minister,  Pray,  who  will  you  have  for  yours? 
On  our   part   there  are  infuriated  republicans — on  yours, 
there  are  the  slaves  of  despotism ;  both  of  them  unfriendly, 
perhaps,  to  some  part  of  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  there    was    no   comparison    between  them  in  point  of 
real  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  freedom ;    the  one,  by  having 
too  ardent  a   desire   for  liberty,  lost  sight  of  the  true  me- 
dium' by  which  it  was  to  be  preserved ;  the  other  detested 
the  thing  itself,  and  were  pleased  with  nothing  but  tyranny 
and  despotism. 

As  to  the  books,  that  had  been  lately  published  upon  the 
principles  of  government,  and  to  which  the  minister  alluded, 
when  he  talked  of  dangerous  doctrine  against  monarchy,  he 
could  only  say,  that  he  had  not  read  many  of  them :  there 
were  two  well-known  pamphlets,  written  by  a  gentleman,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  an  author,  during  the  American 
war,  a  native  of  that  country,  of  the  name  of  Paine.     One  of 
these  pamphlets  he  had  read ;  the  other  he  had  not  seen ;  and 
he  must  say,  that  whatever  merit  might  be  met  with  in  that 
publication,  he  could  not  suppose  we  were  so  far  reduced,  as 
to  be  in  any  gi'eat  danger  from  the  abuse  of  a  foreigner ;  nor 
because,  perhaps,  (he  did  not  remember  seeing  it,  bye  tjie 
bye,)  the  word  "  reform"  was  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  that  therefore  all  those  who  thought  a  reform  nec^ 
sary,  agreed  with  the  general  tendency  of  that  book ;  the  truth 
was,  that  the  book,  called  <<  lights  of  Man,"  was  a  perfor- 
mance totally  dif{erent  from  all  ideas  of  reform  in  our  go- 
vernment.    It  went  the  length  of  changing  the  form  of  it. 
Why,  then,  should  those  who  professed  reverence  for  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  be  charged  with  having  taken  up  the 
sentiments  contained  In  a  book  that  was  a  libel  on  it  ?  As  to 
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the  feftr  of  innoration,  he  confessed  there  appeared  to  him  to 
be  very  little  in  it ;  at  least  it  could  not  be  well  urged  by  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  because  upon 
tluit  point  he  must  argue  against  himself;  if  innovation,  was 
wrong  now,  it  must  have  been  so  always,  when  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  brought  it  forward.  In  short,  the  longer 
the  reform  had  been  delayed,  the  more  urgent  it  became,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  disease  should  not  be  permitted 
to  increase,  until  it  required  a  desperate  remedy. 

In  short,  upon  the  word  ^*  innovation"  he  must  take  the 
liberty  of  repeating  what  he  had  uttered  almost  the  first  time 
he  addressed  that  House ;  an  observation  which  some  thought 
quaintly  expressed,  *^  That  the  greatest  innovation  that  could 
be  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  England,  was  to  come  to 
a  vote,  that  there  should  be  no  innovation  in  it."  The  greatest 
beauty  of  the  constitution  was,  that  in  its  very  principle  it 
admitted  of  perpetual  improvement,  which  time  and  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary.  It  was  a  constitution,  the  chief 
excellence  of  which  was,  that  of  admitting  a  perpetual  reform. 

He  saw  nothing  in  any  human  institution  so  very  sacred  as 
not  to  admit  of  being  touched  or  looked  at ;  in  his  c^inion, 
the  permanency  of  the  constitution  must  depend  upon  what 
the  people  thought  of  it,  and  before  they  could  havp  any 
great  reverence  for  it,  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  con- 
vinced that  'the  voice  of  their  representatives  was  in  unison 
with  their  own.  He  did  not  chuse  to  make  any  invidious  re- 
ference to  past  circumstances.  If  it  was  to  be  understood  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  the  organ  of  the  public 
voice,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  no  mi- 
nister might  again  advise  the  sovereign  to  disregard  the  ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  did  not  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Mr.  Fox  here  alluded  to  the  chanceUor 
of  the  exchequer's  conduct  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  addressed  the  king  ilbt  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment at  that  alarming  crisis.  He  could  not,  he  said,  concdve 
jany  thing  more  dangerous  than  such  a  practice.  He  here 
took  a  view  of  the  present  administration, ,  and  the  history  of 
it,  as  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  and  confessed  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
speech  that  he  did  not  understand,  when  compared  with  some 
of  his  former  declarations. 

Much  had  been  insisted,  although  obliquely,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed terrific  situation  of  France,  upon  which  he  should  ob- 
serve, that  the  old  government  was  so  detestable,  that  the  most 
moderate  man  he  ever  heard  in  his  life  had  agreed,  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  great  improvements  might  not  be  intro* 
duoed  into  it,  Ihe  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  overthrown  at  oneef 
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the  Revolution  therefore  was  justified,  and  therefore  there  did 
not  appear  to  him  so  much  danger  from  the  supposed  conta- 
gion of  their  example ;  to  dread  similar  danger  we  shpuld  be 
in  similar  circumstances,  which  was  nothing  like  the  caae. 
Why,  then,  should  we  shut  the  door  against  reform  ?  When- 
ever he  heard  speeches  on  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  French, 
(tolerably  well  exaggerated  by  the  way,  in  the  accounts  we 
received  of  their  calamities,  and  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
present  form  of  their  government,)  he  always  thought  they 
preceded  expressions  of  disapprobation  of  all  reform  in  this 
country.  If  it  was  true  that  the  people  of  this  country  felt 
grievances,  and  really  wished  for  a  parliamentary  reform, 
they  had  a  right  to  have  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  were 
no  such  grievances,  nor  any  such  wishes,  his  honourable 
friend  was  in  the  right  to  give  this  notice;  it  afforded  time  tp 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  called  on  the  public  for  attention 
to  the  object.  At  all  events,  it  was  proper  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  these  things,  and  he  believed  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  a  reform  was  want« 
ing;  for  he  believed  it  to  be  a  principle  which  attended  all 
human  institutions,  that  unless  they  were  amended,  they 
would  naturally  become  worse  — that  whatever  was  not  im- 
proved must  naturally  degenerate. 

He  might  be  asked,  Mr.  Fox  said,  f^hy  his  name  was  not 
in  the  list  of  the  society  for  reform?  His  reason  was,  that 
though  he  saw  great  and  enormous  grievances,  he  did  not  see 
the  remedy.  Had  his  honourable  friend  consulted  him,  he 
should  have  hesitated  before  he  recommended  him  to  take 
the  part  he  had  taken ;  having,  however,  taken  it,  he  co^ld 
not  see  why  the  present  period  was  improper  for  the  discus- 
sion. The  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  thought,  had  in 
his  warmth  out-run  himself,  when  he  held  forth  Great  Britain 
as  the  only  power  exemptecl  from  despotism  and  anarchy, 
and  in  possession  of  undisturbed  liberty.  France,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  had  entirely  changed  a  detestable  government.  P<v 
iand,  he  hoped  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  not 
maintain,  was  under  a  despotism ;  and  he  would  make  a  false 
statement  if  he  asserted  that  America  was  not  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  liberty — b,  liberty  which  had  produced  justice, 
commerce,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  The  world  he  believed 
to  be  rapidly  improving  in  science,  in  knowledge,  and  in  vir- 
tue ;  and  as  philosophy  was  spreading  her  light  around  every 
part  of  the  globe,  England  alone,  he  hoped,  would  not  re- 
main without  improvement,  and  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of 
bigotry.  Our  constitution  he  admired,  and  particularly  that 
principle  of  it  which  admitted  of  every  improvement  being 
grafted  upon  it  safely.     The    crown,   Mr«  Fox    said,  had 
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been  curtailed  of  its  prerogave,  the  Lords  had  bad  their  pri- 
vileges abridged,  and  the  Commons,  within  his  memory,  had 
also  had  their  privileges  abridged ;  he  saw  no  danger,  there- 
fore, in  continued  reform,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring 
himself  a  friend  to  improvement  of  every  kind.  He  concluded 
with  observing,  that  he  wished  the  public  to  know  the  real 
object  of  this  notice,  namely,  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament. 

In  answer  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Burke,  who  reprobated  in  ve- 
hement language  the  proposed  reform, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  i?iust  explain,  in  a  few  words,  three 
points  on  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  misun- 
derstood him.  The  first  was  not  very  material ;  it  was,  that 
though  he  had  mentioned  Mr.  Paine's  book  as  a  libel  on  the 
constitution,  he  had  not  used  the  terms  '^  infamous  and  sedi- 
tious," which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  applied  to  it. 
The  next  was,  that  when  he  had  mentioned  confidence,  it  was 
without  any  personal  allusion  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite,  but  to  the  king's  ministers  for  the  time,  con- 
ceiving the  confidence  of  late  so  much  required  by  the  execu- 
tive power  as  very  Unconstitutional  and  destructive.  The 
third  was,  that  he  had  not  said  that  a  parliamentary  reform 
could  be  no  remedy  to  existing  grievances,  but  that  he  had 
heard  of  no  specific  mode  of  reform  that  he  was  convinced 
would  be  p.  proper  remedy.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  read  but 
one  of  Mr.  Paihe's  pamphlets,  and  that  he  did  not  approve 
it,  and  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  other,  he  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  he  should  not  approve  of  thaf  either ;  but  he 
was  not  certain  whether  they  had  not  done  good,  by  leading 
men  to  consider  of  the  constitution.  In  like  manner  the  book 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Burke,)  which  he  disliked 
as  much  as  either  of  them,  had,  he  believed,  done  some  good, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  wliatever  led  to  a  discussion  of  th« 
subject  must  be  of  service. 
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Abuses  co3imitted  at  the  Westminster  Election — 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Rose. 

May  8. 

MR.  Fox  moved,  "  That  the  petition  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, presented  on  the  4th  of  AjJril,  praying  an  inquiry 
into  the  reported  interference  of  persons  high  in  office  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Westminster,  and  into  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  excise  and 
lottery  laws,  by  a  remission  of  penalties,  &c.  be  read."  It  was  ac- 
cordingly read  by  the  clerk,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  one  thousand 
electors.'  It  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  appeared 
against  Mr.  Rose  in  a  trial  between  him  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  pub«- 
lican,  in  Westminster,  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury,  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench ;  the  abuses  pf  the  excise  fine ;  the  sufier- 
ing  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hoskins  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the 
lottery,  and  get  out  of  prison  on  sham  bail,  on  undertaking  to  poll 
sixty  persons  for  Lord  Hood ;  the  part  which  Mr.  Rose  was  said 
to  have  taken  in  this  business  ; — the  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
petitioners,  totally  subversive  of  the  rights  of  election,  &c.,  praying 
that  an  inquiry  might  be  had,  and  sudi  steps  taken,  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  House  might  seem  meet. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  apprise  the  House,  as  concisely  as 
he  could,  of  the  points  on  which  he  should  submit  the  matter 
of  the  petition  to  them.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  ques- 
tion was,  in  many  views,  a  very  important  one.  First,  it  was 
important  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  feel  a  general 
satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  particu- 
larly of  laws  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  were  in  them- 
selves hostile  and  oppressive,  and  their  institution  defensible 
only  on  the  public  principle  of  state  necessity  and  safety. 
Secondly,  it  was  important  that  the  people  should  feel  and 
be  convinced  that  their  representatives  conducted  them- 
selves as  they  ought  to  do ;  especially  that  they  took  care  to 
{>revent  the  abuses  of  the  law.  And  as  to  the  abuses  of  the 
aw,  this  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  enter  into  general  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  of  expise,  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
say,  that  he  had  opposed  their  extension  with  as  much,  arid  as 
uniform,  zeal  and  ardor,  as  the  House  ^had  lately  thought  it 
fitting  and  proper.  With  respect  to  the  other  part  erf  the 
law  Eluded  to  in  the  petition,  the  lottery,  he  should  only  say, 
l^at  this  also  was  not  a  very  populaI^  one,  and  therefore  the 
less  fit  to  admit  of  abuse.  The  lottery,  like  the  excise,  was  a 
measure  arising  out  of  state  necessity,  and  therefore  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  officers  of  the  crown  would 
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never  suffer  abuses  to  take  place  in  it ;  and  that  whatever  re- 
gulations were  made  to  prevent  the  mischief,  which  would 
otherwise  attend  a  lottery,  should  be  punctually  enforced.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  it  became  highly  material  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  have  reason  to  think  that  this  law,  which 
became  so  necessary  for  the  produce  of  the  revenue,  was  faith- 
fully applied  to  that  purpose,  and  not  for  any  luifair  prac- 
tices of  election-influence  and  corruption. 

It  appeared,  he  said,  on  the  face  of  the  petition  just  read  to 
the  House,  that  there  were  the  strongest  grounds  of  suspecting 
that  Mr.  Rose,  the  secretary  to  the  treasury,  had  made  use  of 
this  law  for  election-influence  and  corruption.  He  should  not 
blame  an  interference  in  the  capacity  of  private  individuals  at 
an  election ;  but  when  persons  interfered  openly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  servants  of  the  government  of  this  country,  it  was 
monstrous,  and  what  the  people  should  not  suffer.  It  appeared 
also,  that  while  Mr.  Smith,  the  publican,  acted  for  the  servants 
of  government  at  the  election,  the  penalty  of  the  excise,  of 
which  he  had  been  convicted,  was  not  levied ;  but  when  he 
changed  that  character  of  service  into  a  claimant  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  trouble,  the  penalty  was  levied  on  him.  Were 
these  mere  assertions?  Did  the  House  require  evidence  of 
them  ?  There  was  evidence,  and  that  of  the  very  best  kind, 
the  record  of  a  court  of  justice :  there  was  farther,  and  colla- 
teral evidence.  An  honourable  member  of  that  House,  who 
represented  the  town  of  Liverpool,  had  given  some  inform- 
ation on  the  subject ;  he  had  given  some  account  of  a  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Smith  the  publican  and  the  honourable 
secretary  to  the  treasury;  therefore  the  House  had  enough,  if 
they  wished  to  consult  evidence  upon  the  subject,  before  thqr 
came  to  a  vote  for  inquiry  into  the  whole  case. 
■  But  he  had  much  more  than  this  to  urge.  This  was  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Rose  himself.  When  accused  on  a  ibrmer 
day,  of  these  dishonourable  practices,  he  rose  for  the  purpose, 
fM  he  said,  of  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  business, 
such  as  would  satisfy  every  man  in  the  House,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  colour  or  pretence  for  charging  him  with  any  of 
the  practices  imputed  to  him.  But  how  did  he  do  this?  First 
he  denied  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  then  said  he  had  re- 
futed it ;  consequently,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  inquiry* 
As  a  specimen  of  his  accuracy,  he  was  proved  in  the  first  and 
most  material  part  to  be  totcdly  mistaken.  He  said,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  publican's  petition,  praying  the  excise  fine  might 
not  be  levied,  that  he  did  in  that  case  what  he  always^id  m 
every  other  of  that  nature,  and  nothing  more --^transmitted  it 
to  the  commissioners.  But  this  was  quite  short  of  the&ct; 
and  when  he  waa  tgld*^  ^  Yott  yourself  aiie  accused  besidta 
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of  sending  a  letter  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  excise,  Mr.  Vivian 
and  another,  and  you  have  promoted  a  meeting  between  them 
and  Mr.  iSmith,  at  the  very  time  when  this  fine  hung  over  his 
head,  and  the  meeting  actually  took  place -^and  that  too  at 
your  own^house."  "  Oh,  yes,'' said  he,  **  I  recollect  there  was 
something  of  a  meeting — I  kept  horses  with  Smith."  That 
this  meeting — at  this  time— in  this  place — between  these 
parties — under  these  circumstances— might  possibly  be  an 
innocent  one,  was  what  some  very  charitable  man  might  be 
induced  to  hope ;  but  when  we  knew  that  the  right  honourable- 
gentleman  had  interfered  on  a  former  occasion  in  this  very 
business,  as  well  as  in  others,  and  that  it  had  been  so  provedi  * 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  argument  in  this  instance  might  be 
very  much  against  him.  But  he  would  suppose,  foi*  the  stake 
of  argument,  that  although  these  things  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  him,  they  had  no  weight  with  others.  He 
would  then  say,  that  none  but  a  guilty  man  would  shun  an 
inquiry.  An  honest  man  would  wish  for  and  demand  an  in* 
quiry,  when  once  accused.  The  more  particularly  so,  when 
it  was  on  a  subject  connected  with  government.  Indeed^ 
he  believed  there  was  no  instance  whatever  on  the  journals  of 
parliament,  where,  in  a  case  like  this,  an  inquiry  was  refused* 
He  remembered,  he  said,  an  inquiry  having  been  called  for 
in  that  House  by  Mn  Shove,  which  afterwards,  instead  o£  be^ 
ing  shunned,  was  solicited  by  a  rdation  of  his,  and  was  boldly 
met.  Why  ?  Because  it  wa&  known  that  nothing  could  be 
proved' upon  the  subject*  But  here  the  case  was  reversed. 
An  inqui^  was  refused,  because  every  thing  could  be  proved 
upon  the  subject.  There  were  other  instances  of  inquiries  in 
the  course  of  the  short  time  he  had  had  the  honour  of  forming 
a  part  of  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  all  he  coula 
sqr  was,  that  he  was  happy  none  of  them  had  been  shunned  or 
r^sed;  he  was  glad  that  his  honourable  friends  had  acted  as 
they  had  done. 

The  next  head  of  this  petition  was  that  'of  the  lottery ;  in 
which  it  was  offered  to  be  proved,  in  poii&t  of  &ct  it  was 
proveci,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hoskins  had  been 
charged  with  a  penalty  under  the  lottery  act,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence of  it  a  prisoner  I  that  he  applied  to  a  person  high  in 
office  for  his  dischar^,  stipulating  that  if  his  request  was  com- 
plied with,  he  would  poll  sixty  votes  for  Lord  Hood  at  the 
Westminster  election;  that  the  person  to  whom  this  offer  was 
made  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  conclude  thebargain^ 
but  appUed  to  the  highest  authority ;  this  highest  authority^ 
assented  to  the  proposal,  and  this  prisoner  was  accordingly  dis** 
charged,  throi^^h  the  medium  of  sham  bail  procured  fer  titM 
jmrposeb    But  the  answer  to  thiii  was :  You  do  not  name  this 
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high  authority.  His  answer  again  to  this  was  a  plain  one — 
he  did  not  name  him  because  he  did  not  know  who  he  was — 
but  this  much  was  clear,  that  the  whole  of  the  bill  for  this  bu- 
siness was  paid  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  All  that 
he  could  add  on  it  was,  that  there  was  ample  ground  for  in- 
quiry, even  in  this  year  of  opposition  to  inquiry ;  a  year  in 
which  there  had  been  more  resistance  to  fair  and  candid  in- 
quiry than  in  any  other  two  sessions  of  parliament  he  remem- 
bered. The  old  ground  of  objection  was,  that  there  should 
be  no  inquiry  unless  there  was  an  assurance  that  something 
material  would  be  proted.  Now,  he  would  pledge  his  exist- 
ence upon  the  proof.  It  was  proved  that  John  Hoskins  was 
discharged  upon  sham  bail,  on  his  undertaking  to  poll  sixty 
votes  for  Lord  Hood.  It  was  proved,  that  this  very  transac- 
tion was  paid  for  by  Lord  Hood  in  this  very  session  of  parlia- 
ment. There  was  written  evidence  upon  this  vei-y  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  connection  of  government  with  this  sub- 
ject, had  we  not  heard  of  compromises  of  various  kinds,  made 
between  Lord  Hood  and  his  solicitor,  upon  an  action  brought 
upon  his  solicitor's  bill ;  and  had  not  Lord  Hood  undertaken 
to  pay  that  solicitor  a  large  sum  t)f  money,  for  his  services  in 
the  Westminster  election,  provided  he  would  give  up  certain 
papers,  and  that  one  of  these  very  papers  was  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  his  majesty's  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Westminster  election  ?  He  inferred  from  this  paper, 
that  the  solicitor  of  Lord  Hood,  was  in  connection  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  that  he  used  his  interest  at 
the  Westminster  election.  He  had  a  right  to  use  hi^personal 
interest  at  any  election,  and  there  might  be  no  harm  in  his 
corresponding  with  the  solicitor  of  his  friend;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  intercourse  gave  a  good  deal  of  weight  to  an 
assertion,  that  such  a  solicitor  must  suppose  himself  acting 
under  something  more  than  the  bare  and  personal  authority 
of  an  individual  upon  the  subject. 

He  therefore  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  it  was 
right  the  public  should  see  that  the  laws  which  operated  so 
harshly,  were  made  for  the  good  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
that  they  should  know  that  those  laws  had  not  been  abused 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption;  or,  that  if  they  had,  the 
House  of  Commons  were  determined  to  punish,  and  not  to 
screen  the  persons  who  were  guilty.  That  House  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  representative  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  such,  they  ought  to  take  all  things  relative  to  elec- 
tions under  their  consideration.  That  House  had  often  been 
called  the  grand  judicature  to  regulate  elections!  They  had 
always  acted  in  that  character.  Thtey  were  called  the  guar- 
dians and  protectors  of  their  own  privileges.    They  had  ire- 
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quently  taken  up  matters  relative  to  elections,  and  decided ' 
.  them.  They  had  disfranchised  the  people  of  Shoreham.  They 
Jiad  committed  persons  to  Newgate  upon  proof  of  corruption* 
at  elections.     Should  it  be  said,  that  corruption  at  elections 
was  a  guilt  for  which  the  vulgar  only  were  to  be  punished, 
and  which  the  great  might  employ  with  impunity  ?  Should  we 
say,  that  the  lower  order  of  society,  naturally  more  open  to 
temptation,  should  be  punished  with  severity,  for  an  act  which 
was  totally  to  be  overlooked  in  their  superiors  ?   He  hoped 
and  trusted  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  say  so.     It  was 
true  that  this  business  had  been  once  decided ;  and  he  admit- 
ted, that  there  was  not  much  new  ground  that  day.    But  with- 
out saying  much  of  that  decision,  he  would  just  observe,  that 
it  was  an  instance  which,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  he  should 
chuse  in  preference  almost  to  any  other,  if  it  were  his  wish  to 
calumniate  the  present  administration,  and  to  indulge  the 
spleen  of  party  feeling.     The  truth  was,  he  sought  no  such 
advantage ;  he  took  this  point  upon  a  much  broader  and  more 
liberal  principle.     There  still  were  those  in  thiscountry,  who 
thought  it  essential  to  the  safety  of  it,  that  there  should  be  a 
House  of  Commons  who  did  their  duty  to  the  public ;   that 
sentiment  alone  would  have  made  him  wish  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject again  before  the  House  for  their  deliberation,  and  those 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  had  thought  it  worth  • 
their  while  to  instruct  him  with  their  sense  on  this  subject. 
He  now  gave  the  House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vise their  judgment,  and,  if  possible,  to  regain*  their  credit. 
He  thought  an  inquiry  necessary,  for  the  honour  orthe  House, 
and   the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  .  He  therefore  moved, 
"  That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
a  committee ;  and  that  they  do  examine  the  matter  thereof;  and 
report  the  same,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the  House." 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  without  any  debate : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v« * o  IMr. Francis      \  ^ ^  __  ^^^^  f  Mr.  J.  Smyth  \^^ 
Y=^  l-Mr.  Thompsonj  34- Noes  ^^^  jenkiionj  ^'• 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Mb.  Fox's  Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Biix  to 
Repeal  certain  Penal  Statutes  r£sp£ctin&  Keligious 
Opinions. 

May  ii» 

TTHE  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose^  and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  business  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  respecting  religious  opi- 
nions. He  said,  he  had  the  saiis&ction  to  hqpe,  that 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  propose  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject could  not  fairly  be  said  to  involve  considerations  of 
government,  as  had  been  alleged  on  former  oc^^sjons,  with 
in^^ard  to  some  topics  which  he  had  brought  fi»rward.  The 
measure  which  he  should  recommend  on  this  occasion  was,  in 
his  opinion,  not  only  fit  in  a  country  where  the  constitution 
was  freC)  but  such  as  he  should  recommend  even  in  a  state 
vhere  the  government  was  despotic,  because  it  was  feunded 
on  justice,  and  was  perfectly  safe  in  policv.  If,  then,  he 
should  have  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  even 
were  the  appeal  made  to  a  despotic  prince,  how  nm«;h  more 
confident  ought  he  to  be  of  success,  where  the  x^licfition  was 
made  to  a  British  parliament.  From  a  constitution  so  good, 
good  fruits  were  to  be  expected. 

.  The  subject  he  meant  to  bring  forward,  was  one  oii  which 
much  had  be^i  written,  and  with  regard  to  which,  abstract- 
edly considered,  almost  all  mankind  agreed  — this  was  tole- 
]ratk>n.  AH  £^eed  that  t<deration  was  initsdf  abstiactedly 
just.  But  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
though  in  his  own  there  never  had ;  these  difficulties  had  arisen 
as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  toleration.  Much  of 
this  difficulty  was  thrown  in  his  way  when  he  formerly  moved 
for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.  He  appealed 
to  those  who  opposed  him  at  that  time,  whether  they  did  not 
do  so  upon  the  ground  he  had  stated.  They  alledged,  that 
though  toleration  itself  abstractedly  was  a  matter  of  justice, 
yet  to  extend  it  at  that  time,  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, to  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  he  urged  it,  was  politi- 
cally unsafe,  tie  was  npw  therefore  ready  to  confess,  although 
he  lamented  the  necessity  of  it,  that  for  the  present  he  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
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acts.  He  sboald,  however,  not  fail  to  renew  that  applica- 
tion whenever  he  should  have  the  least  encouragement  or  pros- 
pect of  success.  It  had  been  said  by,  some  persons,  that 
although  toleration  was  of  itself  abstractedly  matter  pf  justice^ 
yet,  that  in  political  speculation  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
intrench  upon,  or  endanger  existing  establishments.  The 
converse  of  this  app^red  to  him  to  be  true  policy,  and  that 
no  defence  of  any  establishment  whatever  should  be  built  on 
principles  rej)ugnant  to  toleration^  Toleration  was  not  to  be. 
regarded  as  a  uiing  convenient  and  useful  to  a  state,  but  a 
thing  in  itself  essentially  right  and  just.  He,  therefore,  laid  it 
down  as  his  principle,  that  those  who  lived  in  a  state  where 
there  was  an  establishment  of  religion,  could  fdrly  be  bound 
only  by  that  part  of  the  establishment  which  was  consistent 
with  the  pure  principles  of  toleration.  What  were  thorn 
principles  r  On  whflt  were  they  founded?  (Xi  the  fundamen- 
tal, unalienable  rights  of  man.  It  was  true  there  were  some 
rights,  which  man  should  give  up  for  the  sake  of  securing 
cabers  in  s,  state  of  socie^*  But  it  wm  true  also^  that  he 
should  giv^  up  but  a  portion  of  his  natural  rights  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  government  for  the  protection  of  thfi 
remainder.  But  to  tsall  on  man  to  give  up  his  religious  rights, 
was  to  call  on  him  to  do  that  which  was  impdssible.  He 
would  say  that  no  state  could  compel  it— no  state  ought  to 
require  it,  because  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  comply 
with  that  requisition. 

But,  there  were  those  who  said,  although  a  man  eouid  not 
help  his  (pinions,  yet  that,  unless  under  certain  restrictions, 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  public ;  for  that  whatever  rights  a 
man  naturally  had,  he  gave  them  all  up  when  he  came  into 
society,  and  that  therefore  religious  liberty,  amonff  the  rest, 
must  be  modified  for  the  go^  of  society;  so  mat  by  the 
liberty  of  man  was  meant  nothing  more  than  that  which  was 
convenient  to  the  state  in  which  he  lived,  and  under  this  idea 
penalties  on  religion  were  deemed  expec^iept.  This  he  took 
to  be  a  radical  error,  and  for  the  reason  he  had  assigned  al- 
ready —  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  surrender  hit 
c^inioQ,  and  therefore  the  society  which  deman^pted  him  to 
noake  this  sacrifice,  d^qpiai^ded  an  impossibility.  Whaf,  tl^i^ 
did  this  lead  to  ?  That  no  ipan  should  be  d€»prived  of  any  part 
of  his  liberty,  with  respect  to  his  opinions,  unless  his  actioi|9 
derived  from  such  opinions  were  clearly  prejudicial  to  the 
atate.  There  were  three  different  situations  in  which  a  man 
might  be  placed  in  regard  to  religion-*-  a  total  indiflference  to 
it,  as  was  die  case  with  the  pagan  world  before  Christianity 
was  known,  and  siho  with  those  who  did  not  now  believe  it 
Upon  this,  he  referred  the  House  to  the  Histoiry  of  the  J^ 
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dine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  written  by  an  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  was  once  a  member  of  that  House ;  he 
had  said,  that  persecution  in  the  pagans  was  less  criminal  than 
in  christians,  because  the  pagans  had  not  the  same  doctrines 
that  the  christians  had  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  toler- 
ation. Another  situation  that  diminished  die  cruelty  of  perse- 
cution, or  rather  rendered  it  less  criminal,  was,  a  state  of 
popery ;  for  these  deluded  persons,  in  the  time  of  bigotry, 
thought,  that  by  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  them, 
they  were  serving  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice ;  that  God  had 
inspired  them  with  the  true  religion,  and  that  they  were  serv- 
ing him,  while  they  were  destroying  their  fellow  beings: 
although  these  practices  were  deplorable,  yet  as  they  were 
the  mere  effects  of  ignorance,  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceeded  diminished  the  criminality  of  persecution,  s/^he 
third  state  was,  that  in  which  we  now  were.  The  people  of 
this  country  were  neither  indifferent  about  religion,  nor  were 
they  blindly  attached  to  any  particular  faith;  thiey  were  not 
pagans,  nor  popish  bigots.  For  us  there  was  no  excuse  for 
persecution.  We  knew  full  well  that  religion  was  founded  on 
a  principle  that  should  not,  could  not,  be  jsubject  to  any  hu- 
man power.  There  was  a  maxim,  which  had  been  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times  repeated^  and  yet  by  some  as  often 
forgotten,  although  there  were  not  two  opinions  as  to  its  pro- 
priety and  justice,  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  Would 
the  members  of  the  establishment  be  tried  by  this  maxim  ? 
Would  they  submit  to  be  governed  by  principles  which  they 
themselves  inculcated ;  or  would  they  proudly  and  impiously 
say,  that  they  were  sure  theirs  was  tne^only  tru©  religion, 
and  that  all  who  deviated  from  it  were  devoted  to  eternal 
torment  ? 

In  this  country  we  were  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  No  man  would  contend,  that  any  of  these  powers 
was  infallible?  Then  why  should  the  'members  of  the  esta- 
blished church  proceed  as  if  they  were  infallible?  for  so  they 
did,  if  they  claimed  exclusive  privileges,  and  enfolded  penal- 
ties on  those  who  differed  from  them.  Upon  what  principle 
was  an  establishment  to  be  maintained  at  all  ?  It  was  upon 
the  principle  of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  not,*  surely,  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
tence of  infallibility.  What  should  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment say  to  those  who  differed  from  them,  "  You  who 
differ  firom,  as  well  as  you  who  agre£  with  us,  are  equal  in 
rights,  and  have  an  equal  title  to  enjoyments?  We  are  nei- 
ther pagans  nor  papists.  We  have  learned  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by.  If  we  were  to  persecute  you  for  your  opinions, 
we  should,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  perae- 
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eating  truth  instead  of  fidsehood.  Come,  then,,  let  us  each 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  own  mind,  and  equally  participate 
of  all  social  enjoyments."  Persecution  was  a  word  so  odious^ 
and  toleration  a  word  so  generally  embraced,  that  two  opi- 
nions were no^ entertained  on  either;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
much  difference  had  arisen  upon  the  application  of  them. 
The  question,  then^  seemed  first  to  be,^  What  really  was  to  be 
understood  by  toleration?  He  thought  that  in  defining  this^ 
word,  and  conveying  the  ideas  which  he  annexed  to  it,,  be 
ought  to  go  much  farther  than  proving  that  it  meant  the  total 
absence  of  persecution,  and  that  to  refuse  to  any  man  any 
civil  right,  and  an  equal  participation  of  civil  advantage,  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  was  in  itself  persecution* 

On  these  general  principles,  he  trusted  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  dilate  farther.  The  question  now  was,  what  was, 
and  what  was  not  toleration.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  de* 
clared,  that  toleration  ought  to  go  beyond  abstinence  &ora 

Jersecution ;  but  on  bis  own  opinion  alone  he  did  not  rely. 
le  would  quote  the  sentiments  of  a  very  eminent  man,  Ai*ch- 
deacon  Paley,  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  a  friend  to  a 
complete  toleration  of  all  dissenters.  The  reverend  divine, 
liowever,  meant  more  than  it  was  his  intention  at  present  to 
{propose.  His  motion  he  confessed  to  be  limited.  A  future 
and  a  fitter  period  might  be  found  to  introduce  a  measure 
whose  verge  would  be  more  ample,  more  extensive,  and  con- 
sequently more  complete.  Many  persons  opposed  unlimited 
toleration  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  prove  injurious 
to  the' state.  To  such  hq  begged  leave  to  say,  that  they  ought 
first  to  be  well  convinced  that  it  really  would  produce  that 
effeot. 

The  most  moderate  and  the  most  enlightened  men  in  this 
country,  and  those,  too,  niembers  of  the  establishment,  were 
friends  to  general  toleration.  Indeed,  the  right  honourable 
'  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself  last  year  stood  pledged 
to  support  the  principle  of  general  toleration,  and  had  said  Uiat 
it  was  a  matter  not  of  favour,  but  of  right,  and  that  whether 
it  should  be  granted,  was  only  a  question  of  justice.  What 
was  the  principle  of  persecution  ?  The  condemnation  of  a 
man  before  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  the  law.  A  prin- 
ciple which  compelled  us  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  hypocrisy 
towards  God  and  man;  for  it  called  on  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  to  give  a 
constant  attendance  at  divine  service,  and  subscribe  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  This  was  commanding  hypo- 
crisy by  authority.  It  was  ordaining  by  law,  that  a  man 
shaU  pursue  that  form,  of  religion  here,  which,  in  his 
jmndf  is  to  injure  his  eternal  damnation  hereafter.     By  thi» 
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we  said  to  a  father :  You  shall  not  teach  your  son  that  reli^on 
which  in  your  soul  you  believe  is  to  secure  his  eternal  happi-* 
ness.  You  are  to  dbuse,  either  to  teach  him  no  religion  at  all, 
or  to  teach  him  that  by  which  you  believe  he  will  be  damned 
to  eternity.  This  was  the  true  spirit  of  persecution.  And  was 
it  the  &ct?  Most  unquestionably  it  was  the  case  in  the  law 
with  r^ard  to  catholics.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  there  once 
was  an  occasion  for  these  statutes;  in  his  opinion,  there  never 
was,  nor  would  they  have  been  adequate  to  the  end  proposed 
if  there  had;  but  now  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  excuse,  for 
it  had  ceased.  The  most  dangerous  periods,  the  rdgns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  did  not  justify  even  one  of  the  p^al 
statutes  that  existed.  If  such  times,  therefore,  did  not  justify 
them,  what  argument  could  be  used  for  their  existence  now  ? 

Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  principle  of 
persecution,  by  considering  it  as  a  mode  of  preventing  die 
mischief  that  might  arise  from  a  propagation  of  erroneous 
religious  opinions ;  it  was  alledged  that  it  was  the  business  of 
a  statesman  to  consider  the  e&ct  of  any  religious  opinion, 
and  in  that  view,  whatever  appeared  to  him  as  dangerous  to 
the  state^  he  ought  to  prevent  The  first  part  of  this  doctrine, 
namely,  that  of  assuming  any  mode  of  religion  to  be  wrong, 
was  begging  the  question ;  but  he  must  protest  against  the 
whole  of  this  mode  of  argument.  We  had  no  right  to  con- 
strue what  actions  are  to  follow  opinions.  We  should  wdgh 
actions  before  we  pretend  to  judge  of  them  at  all.  In  order 
that  we  should  guess  what  actions  are  likely  to  follow  opinions, 
we  should  oursmes  first  have  entertained  those  opinions;  or 
if  we  guess  at  all,  we  ought  to  guess  on  the  &vourabIe  side. 
But,  it  was  said,  there  were  no  commands  in  the  church  which 
might  not  sisifely  be  obeyed ;  or  at  least  the  church  of  En^bnd 
was  the  safeguard  of  the  state.  Was  this  the  fact  ?  Was  it 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  become  a  very  bad  citizen,  even  by 
implicitly  obeying  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
itself?  Most  unquestionably  it  was ;  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land taught  us,  that  we  were  to  make  no  resistance  to  the 
commands  of  die  magistrate,  although  they  should  be  un- 
lawfiil,  or  even  unnatural ;  the  doctrine  was  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  and  consequences  were  to  be  left  to  a 
future  state;  this  was  the  doctrine  of  James  the  Second ;  this, 
it  was  true,  was  not  now  the  law,  but  it  was  still  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  and  thus,  t^  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person 
might  become  a  bad  citizen.  What  was  the  result  of  all 
this  ?  That,  as  in  the  established  churdi  there  was  so  mudi 
error,  that  it  could  not  be  obeyed  totally,  without  breach  of 
moral  obligation  and  even  of  positive  law,  (for  a  man  m^t 
be  punished  for  obedience  to  the  illegal  coftaaands  of  a  legal 
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master,)  it  was  the  essence  of  injtistice  to  persecute  any  person 
for  omitting  to  conform  to  this  established  religion. 

The  old  answer,  he  said,  to  all  these  arguments  was,  that 
the  laws  were  obsolete,  and  that  therefore  the  hardship  wad 
ideal.  To  this  he  must  say,  that  what  was  claimed  by  thd 
unitarians  and  socinians  was  nothing  more  than  justice;  and 
that  there  could  be  no  great  harm  m  removing  from  the  sta- 
tute book  that  which  we  were  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
inforce.  Of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  Arminius,  and  Socinus, 
he  d|d  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  because  he  was 
certain  they  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the  states 
It  was  not  therefore  the  dirty  of  the  legislature  to  interfere. 
The  persons  for  whom  he  now  interceded  were  unitarians^ 
some  following  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  others  of  Socinus* 
They  intreated  of  the  House,  not  to  estieiblish  them,  but  to 
relieve  them  from  statutes  of  pain  and  punishment.  If  thes<> 
statutes  were  too  bad  to  be  put  in  practice,  they  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  exist 

An  assertion  'had  gone  forth,  of  the  existence  of  a  party 
who  wished  to  overturn  the  constitution.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract any  such  intentions,  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  House 
to  banish  aU  those  imperfections  which  tended  to  disgrace  and 
to  injure  the  beautiful  &bric.  If  a  stranger  wished  to  leari! 
the  constitutioti  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  seek  for  it  in  her 
laws.  What  would  be  say,  when  he  discovered  that  th^ 
statutes  of  Elizabeth  against  catholics,  and  of  William  against 
unitarians,  were  still  suffered  to  exist  ?  Would  he  be  satisfied 
with  the  information,  that  they  were  never  used  ?  No.  He 
would  contend,  that  if  they  were  not  used  they  ought  to  be 
repealed.  Still,  however,  even  the  non-execution  of  them 
produced  the  worst  effects,  insomuch  as  it  tended  to  divide 
the  people,  and  to  aflfbrd  some  ground  for  the  invectives  <rf 
bigotted  churchmen. 

Previous  to  the  year  1641,  four  persons  professing  uhitarfatf 
doctrines  had  been  burnt.  Subsequent  to  that  period  lived 
Mr.  Peeble,  who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  unita-  * 
rianism;  he  suffered  persecution  lor  his  religious  OpinionfS 
ftom  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second,  and  though  his 
character  Was  unexceptionable,  the  persecutibn  against  him 
did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  relax.  But  though  the  uiii- 
tftrians  were  not  now  persecuted  by  the  legislature,  they  Wer6 
in  k  /nanner  under  the  lash  of  divines  of  the  established  church. 
Dr.  South,  in  speaking  of  them,  had  traced  their  pedigr^ 
fiK)m  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to  the  devil  himself.  lB^i6 
descendants  of  the  devil  ieere  his  clients.  This  was  the  lan^ 
gtisff/^  ot  former  days.  More  modem  tintes  had  prdSHcM 
gt^ter  rnddenttioif;  stiOj  howeva*^  ifihrectfy^  had  notiiea^ 

£  £  4 
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Dr.  Hali&x,  speaking  of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  said,  that  now 
he  had  stated  his  opinions,  he  had  completed  his  crimes. 
Thus  a  declaration  of  an  opinion  had  been  gravely  asserted 
to  be  criminal.  Posterior  to  Dr.  Halifax,  Dr.  Horsley  had 
contended,  that  even  the  moral  good  of  the  unitarians  was 
sin;  and  however  they  served  God,  loved  their  kindred,  and 
relieved  the  distressed,  they  were  siniiil  because  they  were 
heretics. 

To  tell  men  in  this  situation  that  they  were  not  persecuted, 
was  to  offer  them  the  grossest  of  all  insults.  Adverting  to 
recent  events,  would  any  man  assert,  that  the  Birmingham 
riots  were  not  the  effect  of  religious  bigotry  and  persecution? 
Some  had  maintained,  that  the  people  revolted  not  against 
Dr.  Priestley's  religion,  but  his  political  opinions.  Granted, 
for  the  sake  of  argument :  but,'  could  the  publication  of  lus 
sentiments  be  more  imprudent  than  those  of  a.member  of  the 
church  of  England?  This,  therefore,  he  maintained  to  be  an 
argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  persecution  against  the 
unitarians,  insomuch  as  the  same  mode  of  conduct  adopted 
by  two  men  had  produced  opposite  effects,  merely  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  their  religious  attachments.  Having  com- 
pleted the  statement,  little  more  remained  for  him  to  do  than 
to  state  the  particular  acts  which  he  wished  to  be  repealed. 

It  had  been  observed  by  some,  and  would  perhaps  be  ad« 
vanced  that  night,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  catholics  at  least, 
persecution  was  at  an  end,  from  the  bill  which  passed  lately  in 
their  favour.  But  here  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  cer- 
tain oath  was  required  to  be  taken ;  to  this  oath  he  believed 
there  was  no  objection  amongst  any  of  the  catholics ;  but  were 
gentlemen  aware,  that  among  the  poorer  sort,  many,  from 
negligence  and  from  economy,  for  some  of  them  must  travel 
a  considerable  distance  before  they  came  to  a  magistrate, 
would  omit  the  taking  of  this  oath ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
themselves  and  posterity  were  liaUe  to  all  the  penalties  and 
disabilities  of  the  ancient  statutes.  He  then  exposed  the  ^ 
surdity  of  continuing  these  laws  after  all  pretext  for  them 
was  at  an  end.  He  believed  that  if  the  House  were  to  speak 
out  fairly,  there  would  be  less  objection,  on  constitutional 
sentiments,  to  the  admission  of  catholics  into  it  than  dissen- 
ters. For  himself,  he  objected  to  neither;  but  he  bdieved 
that  those  who  did  object,  feared  more  the  principles  of  dis- 
senters who  had,  than  those  of  catholics  who  had  not,  the 
right  of  sitting  in  that  House ;  the  one  class  were  supposed 
to  be  republicans,  the  other  were  distinguished  for  an  attach- 
ment to  monarchy.  The  trutlvwas,  that  there  was  no  just 
or  rational  objection  to  either,  and  the  effect  of  exclusion  was 
hurtful  to  the  community;  for  a  man's  yirtues  and  abilities 
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wero  tlie  obgects  we  ought  to  look  to;  his  attachment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  not  his  speculative  opinions  upon 
religion,  ought  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  that  House,  or  in 
any  other  office  that  might  be  serviceable  to  the  state.   Indeed, 
all  these  absurd,  as  wefi  as  unjust  prohibitory  statutes,  were 
very  destructive  to  the  public  welfare.     And, here  he  could 
not  help  taking  notice  also  of  the  marriage>act — an  act  to 
which  he  was*  radically  so  much  an  enemy,  that  he  should, 
whenever  he  had  the  least  encouragement,  make  a  third 
attempt  to  obtain  its  repeal.     He  had  made  two,  and  had 
succeeded  in  that  House,  but  had  always  been  thwarted  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     The  day,  he  hoped,  would  arrive^  when 
he  should  have  better  fortune  with  their  lordships.     The  mar- 
riage-act it  was  his  wish  to  alter  in  that  part  which  provided 
an  exemption  only  for  Jews  and  quakers.     The  necessity  of 
a  more  ample  exemption  he  proved  from  the  case  of  two 
women  confined  in  Nottingham  jail,  foi"  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  marriage-act.     In  short,  he  declared  it 
to  be  his  wish  to  extirpate  heresy  by  the  old  method  of  fire; 
not,  however,  by  burning  victims,  but  by  burning  the  various 
noxious  acts.     He  observed,  it  was  with  reluctance  he  gave 
up  the  repeal  of  the  tes^and  corporation  acts.     He  did  so  in 
compliance  with  what  he  must  take  the  Uberty  of  calling  the 
prejudice  and  groundless  timidity  of  tiiat  House ;  and  as  he 
could  not  at  once  gain  complete  justice,  he  would  take  it  by 
piecemeal  as  well  as  he  could.     He  must,  by  the  way,  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  he  was  fully  persuaded,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  any  thing  that  shook  his^  opinion,  that  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  proceeded  from  the  very  essence  of  persecu- 
tion and  injustice.     He  might  be  asked,  whether  he  would 
leave  any  punishment  whatever  for  the  publication  of  ribaldry 
or  ridicule?  To  this  there  was  no  answer  necessary,  asi  there 
was  no  law  against  it  which  he  should  propose  to  alter.     The 
laws  he  meant,  were  against  the  publication  of  advised  speak- 
ing: advised  speaking,  was  solemn  speaking;  it  was  what  a 
parent  said  to  his  chud— -it  was  what  his  conscience  taught 
him  to  be  truth. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  intreating  the  House  to  reflect 
on  the  injustice  of  preventing  any  man  from  interpreting^the 
scripture  in  his  own  way,  on  the  barbarous,  inhuman  cruelty 
of  saying  to  a  man,  ^<  Read  the  scriptures,  study  them,  make 
them  the  guide  and  rule  of  your  action  and  opinion ;  but  take 
care  you  interpret  them  as  the  professors  of  the  church  of 
England  do,  or  else  you  shall  be  deprived  of  aU.  the  enjoy- 
ments which  belong  to  a  man  in  a  social  state.  .  Read  atten- 
tively, and  imderstand  dearly  the  whole  of  the  scriptures ; 
4)ut  take  care,  in  understanding  t^emi  you  un4erst|MQ4  $sfU3tly 
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as  we  do,  or  else  you  shaQ  lose  all  the  benefits  of  a  member 
of  societyi  every  thing;  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  you." 
This  was  more  unjust  than  even  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
catholics,  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  refusing  to 
the  professors  of  the  christian  religion  a  perusal  ^f  the  book 
on  which  Christianity  was  founded.  The  church  of  Rome 
directed  us  to  obey  the  precepts  of  a  mild  religion,  which 
tended  to  make  us  good  citizens  without  reading.  The  church 
of  £ngland  compelled  us  to  read,  but  forbad  us  to  judge. 
He  should  now  move  for  the  repeal  of  many  of  those  statutes. 
Many  more  remained,  he  had  no  doubt,  and  would  hereafter 
be  repealed.  The  reason  why  he  preferred  this  mode  to  that 
of  bringing  forward  any  particular  enacting  law,  was,  that  in 
making  a  new  law,  we  knew  not  what  would  be  the  effect, 
but  in  repealing  a  bad  law,  we  knew  we  did  nothing  more 
than  justice.  He  then  moved,  first,  "  That  the  dmbrent 
statutes  of  the  pth  and  loth  of  King  William,  entitled  An 
act  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness,  the  ist  of  Edward  VI.  cnap.  i.;  the  ist  of  Queen 
Mary,  chap.  3.;  the  14th  and  15th  of  Elizabeth,  &c.  &c.  be 
iread;"  which  being  done,  he  thto  moved,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  and  alter  sundry  provisions 
of  the  said  acts." 

The  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr,  Pitt ; 
and  supported  by  Lord  North,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  others. 

'  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  said,  he  never  was  so  happy 
as  in  having  that  day  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the 
indulgence  which  the  House  generally  gave  to  the  mover  of 
a  question ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  been  very  uneasy  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  debate,  and  particularly  towards 
the  dose  of  it.  He  had,  indeed,  heard,  before  he  came  in, 
that  his  motion  was  likely  to  be  opposed,  but  wh^t  the  grounds 
of  opposition  Were  to  be,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of.  Now, 
however,  all  was  out :  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  bench  with  him  (Mr.  Burke)  had,  circuitously,  and  the 
riffht  honoiffable  gentleman  opposite,  directly,  opposed  every 
principle  and  system  of  toleration,  in  a  manner  that  he  never 
could  have  expected  from  either  of  them  in  that  House.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  follow  the  first  right  honourable 

SQtIeman  thrOc^h  all  the  extraneous  matter  he  had  Intro- 
ced;  for,  certainly,  his  motion  had  n^thins  to  do  with  France, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  with  some  genSemefn  id  cram  into 
every  ddtiate.  His  o|>inioiis  of  the  IVeneh  revolution  were 
precisely  the  same'  no^  that  they  ever  had  been.  He  con- 
(idei^  diat  event  as  highly  important  and  advantageous  t» 
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this  country,  and  to  the  world  in  general;  and  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  knew  his  disposition  too  well,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  temporary  or  accidental  defeat  that  the  French 
might  sufier  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  would  stagger  his 
mind  with  regard  to  their  success  in  the  result.  Such  acci- 
d«[ital  defeats  were  to  be  expected  at  the  commencement  of 
such  wars,  and  when  attacks  were  made  by  raw  and  undis« 
ciplined  troops;  but  those  defeats  would  not  be  decisive; 
and  such  had  been,  as  the  right  honouraUe  gentleman  well 
knew,  their  mutual  opinions  during  the  American  war.  He 
had  heard  of  treachery,  perfidy,  and  unprovoked  rebellion, 
and  the  demohtion  of  one  of  the  king's  fortresses,  in  high 
terms;  and  though  he  had  been  told  that  no  two-legged 
anim^  could  be  found,  who  would  credit  the  old  women's 
stories  about  the  Bastile,  he  would  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
that  animal.  He  knew  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  taste 
for  poetry,  and  when  the  Bastile  was  mentic^ed,  a  description 
of  it  came  to  his  mind,  as  given  by  one  of  the  first  of  our 
modem  poets,  the  amiable  Cowper,  in  his  poem  of  The  Task : 

*^  Ye  horrid  towers,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
Tliat  monarchs  have  supplied,  from  a^e  to  age. 
With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears. 
The  sighs  and  eroans  of  miserable  men ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fellen  at  last ;  to  know 
That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft'  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  ftee* 
'Tis  the  cause  of  mim. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
Immur*d  though  unaccused,  condemned  untry'd. 

Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 

Oh,  comfortless  existence !  hemm'd  around 
With  woes  which  who  that  suffers  would  not  kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  ?  — 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man, 
Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 
Eradicate  him^  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  th'  endearments  of  domestic  life 
And  spdal,  nip  his  fruitfulness,  and  use 
And  doom  him,  for  perhaps  an  heedless  word, 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears. 
Moves  indignation." 

After  having  repeated  these  lines,  he  added,  in  the  language 
6f  the  poet,  mat  there  was  not  an  English  heart  which  would 
not  leap  to  hear  that  this  monument  of  arbitrary  power,  this 
abode  of  wretchedness  and  despair^  had  now  fallen.    Wiib 
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respect  to  Paine's'book,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  he  had  called 
it  a  libel,  but  not  an  infamous  one;  it  was  a  libelon  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  — the  right  honourably  gentleman's 
book  was  a  libel  on  every  free  constitution  in  the  world.  The 
French  revolution  he  had  particularly  avoided  touching  on. 
He  knew  not  why  Dr.  Priestley,  because  he  approved  of  the 
French  revolution,  should  be  liable  to  punishment  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  an  unitarian,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Fox)  should  be  exempted  from  punishment  who  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  was  a  trinitarian.     He  had  never  before 
heard  the  Birmingham  riot  defended.    He  did  not  think  that 
the  merits  of  any  question  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  conduct 
of  anindividual.    Some  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works  he  had  read; 
in  his  religious  writings  he  had  found  nothing  of  politics, 
and  his  political  works  seemed  free  from  religion.     Mr.  Fox 
noticed  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Burke's  having,  he  believed, 
last  session,  on  the  catholic  bill,  declared  a  wish,    that  all 
the  sanguinary  laws  infUcting  death  in  matters  of  religion 
were  repealed.     The  right  honourably  gentleman,    indeed, 
might  have  altered  his  opmion,  as  he  had  lately  done,  very 
suddenly,  on  various  topics.     The  idea  that  repealing  the 
statutes  would  give  scandal  to  the  people,  as  rendering  them 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  indifference  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Fox  considered  as  weak  and  unfounded.     The 
pagans,  he  observed,  might  have  said  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  christians.     No  measure  of  toleration  was  ever  known 
to  have  originated  with  the  bishops,  and  on  the  subject  before 
the  House  they  were  the  last  persons  to  be  consulted.     Mr. 
Fox  adduced  some  strong  facts  in  support  of  this  observation. 
He  had  within  the  last  diree  years  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  had  read  considerably  upon  it,  and  he 
was,  from  the  completest  conviction,  a  firm  fiiend  to  religious 
establishments.     With  regard  to  the  times,  he  did  not  think 
that  popular  prejudice  should  deter  the  House  from  giving 
their  opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  House,  he  observed,  of  late 
seemed  inclined  to  become  the  slave  of  popularity.    When  he 
considered  the  various  books  that  had  been  published,  and 
reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Birmingham  rioters  had 
been  punished,  he  thought  there  appeared  to  be  a  violent 
high-church  spirit  in  the  country.     If  gentlemen  saw  danger 
abroad,  he  thought  they  ought  to  step  forward  and  endeavour 
to  crush  it;  .for  nis  part  he  feared  none.     Mr.  Fox  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  he  hoped  and  trusted,  that  the  subject 
of  toleration  would  be  renewed  as  often  as  could  be,  convinced 
as  he  was,  that  the  more  it  was  discussed  the  more  its  justice 
would  be  perceived  and  acknowledged. 
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The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 

TeUcrs.  Tellers. 

^"'  fK:^£ ^3.— No..{«;:Ssy  .4.. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Middlesex  Justices'  Bill. 

April  17. 

ON  the  1 6th  of  March  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Burton,  <'  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  the  office 
of  a  justice  of  peace  in  such  parts  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
as  lie  in  and  near  the  metropolis."  The  plan  of  this  bill  was,  to 
open  five  different  offices  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  for  the  prompt  administration  of  those 
parts  of  justice  within  the  cognizance  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Three  justices  were  to  sit  in  each  df  these  offices,  with  a  salary  of 
300I.  a-year  to  each  of  them.  They  were  to  be  prohibited  from 
the  takmg  of  fees  individually;  and  the  money  from  the  fees, 
paid  into  all  the  offices,  was  to  be  collected  and  apj^ed  to  the 
pajment  of  their  salaries  and  official  expences.  In  order,  at  the 
same  time,  wholly  to  suppress  the  name  and  business  of  a  trading 
justice,  no  fees  were  henceforward  to  be  taken  by  any  one  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  within  the  London  district. -— On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  upon  the  17  th  of  April,  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  did  not  object  to  the  bill  now,  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  occasion.  He 
had  not  had  all  the  instruction  he  wished  and  hoped  to  have 
from  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  But  as  the  bill  appeared, 
there  seemed  to  him  to  be" two  objections  to  it ;  one,  that  it 
would  do  no  good  whatever ;  the  other,  that  it  was  likely  to  do 
some  mischief.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  objections 
taken  to  this  bill  were  unanswerable  or  not,  but  he  was  sure 
th^y  had  not  been  answered,  and  therefore  he  should  be  glad 
that  another  discussion  should  take  placq,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  might  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
arguments.  With  regard  to  the  patronage  which  this  bill 
was  supposed  to  create,  it  would  certainly  be  thrown  into 
that  scale,  and  add  weight  to  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  wad 
-  already  much  too  heavy,  and  which  he  never  wished,  and 
now  he  would  not  be  suspected  to  wish,  to  be  the  heaviest. 
The  magistrates  who  \Yere  to  act  under  this  bill  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king;  they  were  to  receive  offices  of  profit, 
ibr  salaries  were  to  be  given.     Now  this  was  |)fttronage| 
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and  patronage  of  ^reot  consequence  too;  finr  although  the 
king  had  the  appointment,  the  whole  managemmt  of  it  was 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  controui  of  the  minister, 
who  bad  also  the  appointment  of  these  trading  justices. 
Now,  he  wished  to  know  what  the  security  was  which  the 
public  had,  that  any  benefit  whatever  would  result  from  this 
bill  ?  What  security  was  there,  that  he  who  appointed  these 
trading  justices,  who  were  now  said  to  be  unworthy  of  their 
station,  would  appoint  men  of  better  character  or  capacity  to 
succeed  them  ?  There  was  the  same  person  to  appoint  both, 
with  the  same  motives  to  influence  his  appointment,  namely, 
patronage.  He  did  not  think  it  in  the  least  degree  likely 
that  these  persons  would  be  better  appointed  than  their  pre- 
decessors. However,  he  should  not  make  any  opposition  now, 
but  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  for  the  next  discussion. 


May  1 8. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  briefly  to  state  his  objections  to  the  bill.  It 
contained,  he  said,  a  dangerous  innovation  in  principle.  Hie 
police  of  this  country  was  well  administered  in  the  ordinary 
mode  by  gentlemen  who  undertook  to  discharge  die  duty 
without  dcnvinff  any  emolument  from  it,  and  in  the  safest  way  to 
the  freedom  of  the  subject,  because  those  gentlemen  being  under 
no  particular  obligation  to  the  exiecutive  power,  could  have  no 
particular  interest  in  perverting  the  law  to  oppression.  To 
appoint  a  set  of  justices  with  salaries  firom  government,  and 
consequently  to  a  certain  d^ee,  under  influence,  was  to 
change  the  long-established  practice,  and  to  introduce  a  new 
principle,  which  mi^t  be  indefinitely  extended  under  various 
pretexts,  and  the  ^ects  of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  A 
su£Bcient  case  had  not  been  made  out  to  warrant  such  a 
change.  It  was  not  even  shewn  that  the  bill  would  remedy 
the  abuses  alledged  as  the  ground  for  bringing  it  in.  It  con- 
tained a  clause,  enabling  uese^  new  magistrates  to  brin^  per- 
sons before  them  to  inquire  into  their  characters  and  mten- 
tions,  and  commit  them  to  prison  on  such  an  enquiry.  This 
was  a  power  pregnant  with  abuse;  ^nd  as  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  the  objects  of  it,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
had  seldom  the  means  of  applying  for  redress  against  abuse 
of  power,  they  were  entitled  to  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
le^pslature  in  every  law,  by  which  they  could  be  afl^ted. 
On  these  groun<dS|  that  a  sufficieq];  case  had  not  boc^n  made 
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out  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  general  practice,  and  that 
the  bill  miffht,  periiaps,  be  a  greater  €vil  than  that  which  it 
vas  intended  to  remove,  he  hoped  the  House  would  take 
ferther  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  would  therefore  move^ 
^<  that  the  second  reading  of  the  amendments  be  postponed 
for  three  months." 

Mr.  Fox  was  ably  supported  by  Mn  Windham^  who  said  that 
the  bill  was  a  direct  innovation  in  point  of  practice,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  office  of  justice  was  executed  all  over  Eng^ 
land  gratuitously.  The  discretionary  powers  granted  to  justices 
of  the  peace  were  in  many  cases  exorbitant,  and  to  be  endured 
only  in  consideration  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted* 
Was  it  fit,  he  asked,  to  grant  all  these  powers,  and  more,  to  a 
new  description  of  magistrates  appointed  by,  and  receiving  sa- 
laries from,  the  crown? — The  House  divided  on  Mr. Fox's  motion : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

v«  * «   f  Sir  James  Erskine  1  ^.       xt^««  f  Mr.  Burton         1  ._ 
^^^'   [Lord  North  J  JT—Noes  jj^,.  j^j,^  g^y^^  j  5^ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


M(ty  23* 

After  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Powys  said  that 
he  meant  to  ^pose  clause  D,  which  ran  in  these  words :  "  And 
whereas  divers  ill-disposed  and  suspected  persons,  and  reputed 
thieves,'  frequent  the  avenues  to  places  of  public  resort,  and  the 
streets,  and  highways,  with  intent  to  commit  felony  on  the  per^ 
sons  and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects  there  being,  and  al- 
though their  evil  purposes  are  sufficSeniiy  manifest,  the  power  of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  to  demaiad  of  *tbei9  sureties  for 
their  good  b^naviour  hath  not  been  of  sufficient  effect  to  prevent 
them  from  carryins  their  evil  purposes  into  e^^pcution;  be  it 
existed  by  tKe  authority  aforesaid,  that  fron\  and  after  the  nth 
day,  of  June  1792,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  constable, 
headborough,  patrole,  or  watchman,  to  apprehend  every  such 
person,  and  convey  him  or  them  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  if  it  shall  appear  before  the  said  justice.  Upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  that  such  person  or  persons 
IS  or  are  a  person  or  persons  of  evil  £iime,  and  a  xieputed  thief  04? 
thieves,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a 
aatiisfa^tory  account  of  himself  or  themselves,  and  of  his  or  their 
way  of  living,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  au4 
vagl4iopd,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  statute  made  iii 
the  aeventeenth  year  of  his  late  m^'esty  Kmg  George  the  Second, 
intituled  *  An  act  to  amend  and  make  more  effectual  the  laws 
relati^ie  to  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  and  to  houses  of  correction :'  provided  always,  that  if 
iny  person  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  the  judgnnent  o£  sudi 
justice  Mtbtem^  such  person  xpay  appeal  to  the  juaticen  of  tb^ 
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Eeace  at  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  to  be 
eld  for  the  county  or  place  wherein  the  cause  of  complaint  shall 
have  arisen,  such  person  at  the  time  of  his  conviction  entering 
into  a  recognizance,  with  two  sufficient  sureties  conditioned  per- 
sonally to  appear  at  the  said  sessions,  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to 
abide  the  further  judgment  of  the  justices  at  such  sessions 
assembled." 

Mr.  Powys  said,  that  the  clause  had  been  introduced  in  a  manner 
that  called  for  animadversion,  since  it  had  originally  been  no  part 
of  the  bill,  and  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  on  the  authority  of  a  special  instruction.  The  object 
of  the  clause  was  to  find  out  new  objects  for  justice,  persons 
called  reputed  thieves.  What  was  the  definition  of  ar  reputed 
thief?  He  understood  none  else  but  persons  detected  in  the  per- 
petration of  some  crime,  and  convicted  of  the  same.  It  struck 
him  that  the  clause  introduced  a  new  principle,  and  put  them  into 
a  new  situation.  He  would  therefore  move,  that  sdl  the  wor^, 
down  to  the  words  "  such  persons  shall,"  be  left  out.  — Mr.  Wind- 
ham said,  that  his  great  objection  to  the  clause  was,  that  it  in- 
troduced a  new  principle,  and  reversed  the  usual  order  of  things. 
If  they  were  to  pimish  men,  not  for  acts  which  they  committed, 
but  for  those  which  they  intended  to  commit,  it  appeared  to  him 
as  unnatural  as  if  the  hare  were  to  chase  the  hounds.  The  clause 
was  calculated  to  protect  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  the  rich  only. 
The  poor  alone  were  to  suflFer  by  it.  Should  they  countenance  an 
attack  directed  against  men  who  could  not  defend  themselves  ? 
Ought  they  to  agree  to  let  a  man  be  apprehended  and  sent  to 
prison,  merely  on  the  general  fact,  that  such  man  was  thought  a 
thief,  and  that  he  was^seen  at  the  door  of  a  public  place. — After 
the  clause  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Burton, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he-  certainly  never  felt  himself  more  com- 
pletely'convincea  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  than  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  adopt  the  clause  now  before  them.  It  was  against 
every  principle  of  criminal  justice,  and  altogether  repugnant 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  law  of  England.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  favoured  the  House  with  his  sentiments, 
had  said,  that  the  principle  of  it  was  not  new,  and  had 
entered  into  the  recital  of  several  authorities.  If  he  had 
not  come  down  in  time  to  know  the  subject  of  debate,  he 
should  have  thought  the  learned  gentleman  was  about  to 
move  for  the  repeal  of  those  sanguinary  statutes,  and  that  he 
was  enforcing  the  propriety  of  that  repeal  by  a  strenuous 
exertion  of  his  reason,  as'^  well  as  his  talents  for  ridicule.  Hie 
learned  gentleman  was  pleased  to  have  recourse  to  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity  upon  this  subject,  and  to  adduce  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
Mr.  Fox  said,  he  thought  that  at  this  day  the  people  of  this 
country  knew  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  those  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firsti  the  proportion  which  punidunents 
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ought  to  bear  to  crimes,  and  what  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  it  was  a  libel  oh  the 
act  called  the  statute  of  Winchester  to  compare  it  to  this 
clause.  By  that  statute  persons  were  taken  up  upon  suspicion^ 
and  kept  until  they  were  cleared  in  due  course  of  law,  im« 
plying  thereby,  that  when  they  were  cleared,  they  could  not- 
be  accused  again,  and  .that  they  were  afterwards  entitled  to 
their  freedom.  But  here  they  might  be  taken  up  on  suspicion, 
and,  lifter  they  were  discharged,  taken  up  again  upon  the 
same  suspicion,  and  punished  again  by  the  same  authority, 
without  a  specific  act  proved  against  them.  Another  ob- 
servation was  on  the  redtal  of  this  statute,  which  was  quoti^ 
as  an  authority.  If  it  was  now  in  force,  why  was  it  not  put 
into  execution  ?  Why  enact  in  another  act  of  parliament, 
introduced  avowedly  for  another  purpose,  a  principle  founded 
upon  a  statute  now  unrepealed  ?. 

As  to  the  authority  of  Sir   Matthew  Hale,   which  the 
learned  gentleman  had  quoted  to  prove,  that  if  there  was  a; 
bad  report  given  of  a  man, ,  and  that  supported  by  evidence, 
that  a  person  acquitted  by  a  jury  should  still  remain  in  custody* 
on  the  order  of  the  judge,  until  he  should  have  given  bail 
for  his  good  behaviour;  if  there  was  such  a  law,  and  there 
might  be  such  a  practice,  that  might  be  a  considerable  ad- 
ditional reason  why  he  (Mr.  Fox)  should  next  session  make 
application  to  that  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
such  law,  and  put  an  end  to  such  practice  as,  being  a  dis- 
grace to  England,  ought  to  be  repealed.     But,  he  thought 
that  the  general  principle,  and  the  bent  of  the  practice  of  the 
law  was  otherwise,  and  that  a  man  when  acquitted  by  a  jury 
was  not  only  entitled  to  his  discharge  from  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged,  but  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  stood  as 
alool^  even  from  suspicion,  as  if  he  had  never  been  accused;  and 
he  must  observe  also,  that  suspicion  was  a. principle  so  little 
known  in  the  law  of  England,  and  even  in  the  practice  of  it;, 
that  courts  never  heard  evidence  of  the  badness  of  a  prisoner's 
character.     As  to  certain  sanguinary  statutes  that  were  to  be 
found  in  our  laws,  he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  to  leave 
them  standing  in  our  code  was  a  disgrace  to  pur  statute-book — 
that  their  inhumanity  was  manifest,  their  absurdity  ridiculous; 
and  that  to  attempt  to  execute  some  of  them  would  be  a  daring 
mockery  of  common  sense,  and  would  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  public.  And  should  he,  then,  be  told,  that  these  precedent^ 
wpported  the  principle  of  the  clause  in  question,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  it  was  no  novelty  ?  Why,  there  was  no  injustice, 
inhumanity,  cruelty  or  infamy  that  could  be  said  to  be  quite 
novel.     There  was  a  statute  against  rogues  4nd  vagabonds 
under  the  title  of  notorious  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  the 
you  xvn  r  F 
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eoimties  of  Ciimbarknd  and  KortliiiiDberlilnd,  declariaff 
tketn  felons  without  benefit  of  dergy.  That  queflticm  hail 
been  debated  m  that  House,  and  1^  hk  exertion,  and  die 
very  able  rapport  of  a  noble  firiend  of  his,  (Lord  Porches!^,) 
that  House  had  passed  a  bill  fer  the  repeal  of  that  aet,  bdog 
of  opinion,  that  to  bearc^e  and  a  vagabond  iir  Cumbeiiaiid 
and  Northumberland^  was  no  gieater  ofience  than  isa  Middle- 
sex or  any  other  county:  and  that  m  man  should  sot  be 
hanged  for  it  in  one  place^  while  he  was  only  whipped  for  k 
in  another.  Howerer,  the  peers  had  gieater  revejpence  hr 
antiquity^  imd  more  profound  discerameBt  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  a  notorious  rogue  in  Cumbarlaiidthsit 
the  House  of  Ckunmons,  and  therefore  the  bill  of  repeai  was 
rejected  by  their  lordships.  He  knew  of  another  act  <^par> 
Isamenty  by  which  a  man  for  being  companion  with  gypsies 
for  a  month,  was  declared  a  felon  without  benefit  of  dergj, 
and  it  was  of  equal  authority  with  those  quoted  by  the  learned 
gentleman. 

The  whole  of  the  question  taixfy  to  be  arj^uedv  was  —  Are 
the  persons  to  be  affected  by  this  clause,  guilty  of  o^nce  or 
notr  The  learned  gentleman  said  they  were  notorioosly 
known*  How  notoriously  known?  Nothing  could  be  known 
that  had  not  happened.  Nothing  by  law  could- be  saidto 
hay&  hajmened  as  a  breach  of  that  law  that  could  not  ba 
proved.  It  was  on  this  princi{de^  that  every  man  in  England 
was  declared  innocent,  until  he  was  pronounced  by  law  to  be 
guUty.  Had  these  men  committed  a  felony  or  not?  If  they 
nad,  bring  them  to  a  court  of  judieaturey  prove  their  guilty  and 
proi]tounce  them  guilty.  But  we  cannot  prove  them  guilly  !«— 
then,  by  law,  ^ey  are  innocent  No  roan  should,  in  a  coantry 
governed  by  laws,  be  permitted  to  say,  I  know  what  I  cannot 
prove ;  more  especially,  I  will  imprison  a  man  fev  what  I  know 
I  omnot  prove,  merely  because  he  is  in  a  situation  that  will 
not  enable  hitn  to  procure  baiL  Nay  fiirther,  I'  will  whip 
him  because  he  is  unfortunate  and  distressed.  This  waa  the 
very  essence  of  injustice,  and  would  disgrace  the  most  odious 
principles  of  a  despot.  Hiere  was  nodiing  in  the  hUe  detiisted 
government  of  France  that  was  so  odious— a  government  so 
universalfy  abhorred  —  and  should  England  imitate  soch  a 

Kvemment?  Let  a  man,  if  you  think  him  guilty,  be  tried 
^  a  jury,  and  then  justice  will  be  done  both  to  him  and  to  the 
public;  but  do  not  let  a  ma^strate  supersede  a  jnry*- nay 
more,  inflict  punishm^t  on  a  man  whom  a  jury  would  acquit 
upon  a  principle  acknowledged  in  the  clause  in  questioift  f  for 
it  was  admitted  it  was  to  cerate  on  none  but  thcwe  who  could 
not  be  proved  to  be  guilty. 

As  to  the  distinction  which  the  learned  gentleman  was 
{leased  to  make  between  gentlemen  and  a  class  of  poor  meo, 
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lie  eould  not  briog.hk  mhid  to  approve  of  it    He  should  be 
^ir^Ty  3orrv  to  have  his  pocket  picked  because  he  was  a  gentle- 
xniuif  and  that  the  law  would  affi>rd  him  no  protection  because 
]>e    ivas   a  gentleman.     The  truth  was,  and  reason,  justice, 
And    coHimon  sense  taught  it,  the  richest  man  in  England 
should  have  neither  more  nor  less,  but  exactly  as  much  pro- 
toc^tioii  by  the  law,  as  the  poorest*     All  distinction  was  un- 
Icnowii  in  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  law  of  England; 
auEid  whenever  a  clause  was  brought  into  any  act  of  parhament 
tx>  i^ake  a  distinction  between  persons,  it  was  an  attack  upon 
the  best  principle  in  our  constitution,  namely,  that  the  law  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.    Another  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  which  conveyed  an  assurance  to  the  House 
that  the  prisons  in  this  country  were  so  conducted  that  the 
prisoners^  were  improved  in  their  morals,  after  remaining  there 
fimr  some  time,  he  was  glad  to  hear,  and  wished  the  people  of 
'diis  GOUQtry  might  be  as  ready  to  believe  it,  as  he  believed  the^ 
were  at  p-esent  pretty  generally  confident  of  the  contrary. 
The  truth  was,  that  this  clause  was  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law,  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice. 
*  It  was  a  clause  to  d^rade  and  disgrace  the  law  of  England -r- 
to  injure,  harass,  and  oppress  its  subjects  —  to  inflict  punish- 
ment where  there  there  was  no  guilt  —  for  where  none  could 
be  proved,  none  existed  by  the  fiiw  of  England.     The  clause 
had  been  unfairly  and  insidiously  introduced  into  the  bill ;  for 
the  bill  Was  opened  as  a  bill  to  improve  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  in  certain  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  House  save 
leave  to  bring  it  in  under  that  impression.     It  might  as  well  be 
brought  in  ^  a  clause  in  a  revenue  bill  as  in  tUs.    It  was  a 
clause  that  reversed  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  crv 
minal  law  of  England —  That  innocence  must  be  presumed, 
where  guilt  cannot  be  proved* 

Mr.  Powj8*s.  motion  was  rejected^  on  a  division,  by  114  against 
36*    The  bill  was  then  passea. 


Adimeckss  ok  THE  King's  Proclamation  aqainst 
Sfinmovs  WbitIings. 

Ma^  25. 

rl  the  eieffl;|r  part  of  t)UB  year  the  attoxney-genend  waa.  dirioocad 
tofflean  infonnftti<^n  against  Mr.  Paine  for  his  publication  ei|r 
titled*^  Right!  of  Man;"  which  was  accordingly  done  in  Easter 
tern,  aad,  dn  the  ipiit  of  May    was  issued  a  proclamatioft, 
.    p  F  a 
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against  the  pnblication  and  sale  of  seditioftt  writingB,  with  Btron; 
injunctions  to  all  persons  to  inform  against  those  who  should  be 
guilty  of  such  offence.    The  proclamation  having  been  laid  before 
the  House,  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  moved,  on  the 
25th,  an  address  of  approbation  and  support  to  his  majesty.   The 
address  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Grey  with  much  warmth,  and  the  pro- 
.clamation  itself  condemned  in  severe  terms  as  a  measure  insidioas 
and  pernicious.     The  "  diligent  enquiry^*  enjoined  by  the  procla- 
mation after  the  authors  and  distributers  of  wicked  and  seditious 
writings,  could  only  tend  to  establish  an- odious  and  arbitranr  sys- 
tem of  espionage.    This  was  the  system  which  had  made  the  old 
government  of  France  so  much  the  object  of  general  detestation, 
and  jt  was  a  system  unworthy  of  the  sovereien  of  a  free  people  to 
recommend.     Mr.  Grev  strongly  intimated  his  belief,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  proclamation  was  merely  to  discredit  the  late 
association  of  the  Friends  of  the   People,   fn  the  view   of  tfie 
public.     The  measure,  he  said,  was  insidiously   contrived,    and 
adopted  with  no  other  view  than  to  separate  those  who  had 
been  so  long  connected.     It  was  a  measure  concerted  by  him 
whose  greatest  delight  was  to  see  discord  supersede  harmony 
among  those  who  opposed  his  measures.    Never  was  there  a  man 
in  that  House  who  delighted  more  in  these  sinister  practices  than 
the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     He  whose 
whole  political  life  had  been  a  tissue  of  inconsistency,  of  assertion 
and  retraction ;  he  who  never  proposed  a  measure  without  in- 
tending  to  delude  his  hearers,  who  promised  every  thing  and 
performed  nothing,  who  studied  all  the  arts  of  obtaining  popu- 
larity, without  ever  intending  to  deserve  it,  who  was  a  complete 
apostate  from  the  first  step  of  his  political  career,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  and  whose  political  malignity  was  now  to  be 
crowned,  by  an  endeavour  to  separate  the  dearest  friends.    As  to 
the  part  he  had  taken,  he  was  ready  to  answer  for  it  whenever 
called  upon ;  and  whether  he  should  differ  from,  or  agree  with, 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  to  act,  he  should 
always  entertain  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem  for  them.     Still 
more  particularly  must  he  acknowledge  the  friendship  and  favor 
he    had    received   from   Mr.  Fox;   a   man   whom  he  had  too 
much  affection  for  to  flatter — a  man  whose   virtues  he  could 
"  never  forget,  nor  the  honour  he  derived  from  his  acqudntance — 
Dum  memor  ipse  mei  — a  man,  who  though  placed  in  a  situation  of 
extreme  delicacy,  between  friends  of  different  opinions,  and  for 
whom  he  had  an  equal  degree  of  affection,  yet,  even  in  such  a 
situation,  had  manifested  an  elevation  of  soul,  a  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, a  nobility  of  principle,  a  consistency  of  conduct,  that  cast  a 
lustre  on  his  unrivalled  talents,  and  adorned  his  virtues.    He  should 
MOW  move  the  following  amendment : 

^*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  thank 
his  majesty  for  the  gracious  communication  he  has  been  pleased  to 
make  to  this  House  of  his  majesty's  royal  proclamation  ^  to  assure 
his  majesty  that  his  faithful  commons  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
manifest  their  attachment  to  his  majesty's  royal  family  and  person, 
and  to  that  happy  constitution  of  this  country  as.establishea  at  the 
time  of  the  glorious  revolution^  by  openly  resisting,  to  the  utmost 
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4>f  Iheir  power  and  ability,  wherever  they  may  appear,  any  attempU 
which  aim  at  the  subvereion  af  all  regular  goverpment  within  this 
Jcingdom,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of 
.society.  To  assure  his  mjt^esty,  that  his  faithful  commons  most 
cordicJly  participate  in  the  gracious  sentiments  es^ressed  by  his 
majesty ;  and  that  tiiere  is  nothing  they  so  earnestly  desire^  as  to 
secure  the  public.peace  and  prosperity ;  and  to  preserve  to  a  loyajl 
fpeople  the  full  .enjoyment  of  their  rights,  both  religious  and  civiL 
,That>they  are  confident  this  benevolent  desire  cannot  be  defeatedt 
4irhen  they  consider  his  majesty's  paternal  care  and  regard  for  his 
people ;  and  the  fixed  attachment  which  his  majesty's  faithful  sub- 
jects bear  to  the  happy  form  of  our  government,  and  the  genuine 
.principles  of  the  constitution.  These  his  majesty's  faithml  com- 
mons cherish  as  objects  of  just  affection ;  not  from  any  implicit 
reverence,  or  habitual  superstition,  but  as  institutions  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  order ;  and  because 
they  are  convinced,  that  on  them  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  prosr 
perity  of  this  kingdom,  under  Divine  Providence,  chiefly  depend.: 
humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  if  any  wicked  and  sedi- 
.tious  writings  have  been  printed,  pubb'shed,  and  industriously  dis- 
.persed,  tending  to  excite  tumult  and  disorder,  by  endeavouring  to 
raise  groundless  jealousies  and  discontents  in  the  minds  of  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  and  loving  subjects,  respecting  the  laws  and  happy 
constitution  of  government^  civil  and  religious,  establisbed  in  this 
kingdom,  and  endeavouring  to  villify  and  bring  into  contempt  the 
wise  and  wholesome  provisions  made  at  the  glorious  revolution ;  that 
Tiis  majesty's  faithful  commons,  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot 
help  expressing  their  strongest  disapprobation  of  all  such  proceed- 
ings, humbly  conceive  that  his  majesty's  government  is  already 
vested  with  sufficient  powers  to  punish  any  open  violation  of  the 
laws ;  and  that  if  any  writings,  which  his  majesty's  ministers  con- 
sider as  proper  objects  of  prosecution,  have,  for  any  length  of  time, 
been  published  and  circulated,  without  notice,  the  said  ministers 
have  been  guilty  of  criminal  neglect,  in  not  sooner  institut&g  pro-  . 
aecutions,  K>r  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  punishment  the  authors 
of  such  publications :  farther  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  if 
upon  this  ground  alone  his  majesty  had  been  advised  to  issue  his 
royal  proclamation,  his  majesty's  faithful  commons,  with  the 
firmest  confidence  in  his  majesty's  gracious  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions, feel  themselves  in  duty-bound  humbly  to  express  their  regret^ 
that  his  majesty  should  have  been  induced  to  take  a  measure, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  they  cannot  but  regard  as  un- 
necessary, and  which  may  produce  the  effect  of  exciting  ground- 
less alarms  and  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
and  loving  peoples  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful  com- 
mons are  always  ready  zealously  to  concur  with  his  majesty  in  such 
.  xneasiires  as  may  be  »iund  most  effectual  for  the  suppression  ofall 
rio0,  .tumults,  or  other  disorders,  on°  whatever  pretexts  they  may 
be  grounded,  as  well  as  to  use  all  legal  means  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  disorders  in  future :  to  express  to  his  majesty  the  deep 
regret  that  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  felt  at  the  tumults  and 
disorders  which  took  place  at  Birmingham  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  summer,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  good  govemraent,  the  utter 
iiubversion  of  law,  and  the  destruction  of  the  security  and  proper^ 
of  his  majesty's  most  faithful  subjects.  Humbly  to  surest  to  his 
majesty,  as  the'surest  means  of  averting  the  calamities  inseparable 
,from  such  disorders  in  future,  and  of  discouraging  and  suppressing 
the  lawless  violence  which  gave  occasion  to  mem,  the  expediency 
of  proceeding,  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  against  such  per- 
sons as  may  have  been  instrumental  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  said 
riots,  who  have  not  already  been  punished ;  and  particttlarly  to  ex- 
press then-  earnest  wiili,  that  ^eedy  measures  may  be  taken  for 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  such  magistrates,  as  upon  the 
Aforesaid  melancholy  occasion,  may  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  and  criminal  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty :  tnese 
sentiments,  dictated  by  an  unfeigned  love  for  his  majesty's  royal 
person  and  illustrious  house,  an  anxious  re|;ard  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  and  a  steady  and  zealous  attachment  to 
the  true  principles  of  our  happy  constitution  of  government  in 
church  and  state,  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  have  thought  it 
^eir  duty  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  humbly  hoping  that  his 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  take  them  into  his  most  ^acious  cons- 
deration,  as  the  sentiments  of  men  who  have  no  interest  but  to 
preserve  that  freedom  which  is  the  birthright  of  ail  Endiahmen^ 
and  who  look  to  no  means  of  doing  so,  but  in  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  a  steady  adherence  and  dutiful  submission 
to  the  laws." 

The  original  address  was  supported  by  Lord  North,  Mr.  Baker, 
the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Mr  Anstruther,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  others.  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Curwen,  Mr.  Coortenay,  the  Earl  of  Wycomb,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  William  Adam,  Mr.  FVancis,^  Major  Maitland,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Lambton,  and  Mr.  Fox. — Mr,  Windham  said,  the  pain  of 
differing  with  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
concurring  in  general,  was  alleviated  by  the  consideration  that 
their  difference  was  but  on  a  single  point,  of  means,  not  ends,  of 
speculation  rather  than  of  practice.  When  this  debate  was  i^t  an 
end,  on  all  other  topics,  to  his  own  great  happiness,  and  the 
'ultimate  interest  of  the  country,  they  should  act  as  cordially  to- 
gether as  if  no  such  difference  had  ever  existed. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  Itom  delicacy  to  friends  truly  dear 
to  him,  he  could  have  wished  not  to  have  been  obliged  to 
give  any  other  than  his  vote  upon  this  question ;  but  as  there 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  division,  perhaps  it  might  go  forth  into 
the  country  that  he  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  several  per- 
sons oil  this  subject,  with  whom  it  was  his  honour  and  hmpi- 
ness  gf^nerally  to  act.  He  thought  himself  bound,  flierefer^ 
to  declare  that  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  a  measu]<e  of 
which  he  totally  and  compktely  disapproved,  as  impolitic, 
wiwise,  and  alarming.  He  disapproved  of  the  prodaroaticm, 
because  it  was  insidious  and  ambiguous,  because  it  evidently  had 
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«tlier  purposes  tbM  thdae  v4ikh  it  professed*  imd  becMne  it 
liad  all  ihe  features  of  th^t  craft  wiiicli  beloDged  to  the  quarter 
Srom  ntfaeooe  dt  came.     Was  it  directed  against  Mr.  raine'a 
hooky  the  author  and  puUisfaer  of  which  were  known  ?    If  80» 
wliy  desire  to  discover  the  author  «id  publkSierB  ?    If  it  had 
«  direct  purpose^  whjr  n4»t  directly  and  tmequivocidly  state  it  ? 
Whyn  because  it  was  the  insidious  intention  to  throw  forth 
luuiecessarj  Alarm,  and  vague  aspersiottSy  that  they  might 
make  it  speak  a  different  language  to  the  country  m$n  that 
"which  they  explained  in  ^this  Honse.    It  was  dedbaced  here 
not  to  be  directed  against  tlie  association  of  the  Feienchs  of  the 
People^  whatever  inspect  it  mi^t  wear  out  of  doors,  and  no 
measure  that  he  ever  saw  had  more  the  characteristic  features 
<>f  deceit  and  delusion  than  this  proclamation.    It  might  be 
asked,  why,  then^  had  some  of  his  particular  friends  Jsup^ 
ported  ministers  in  the  measure?     He  would  explicitly  answer 
the  qujgstion;   they  were,  very  unfaappiiy  for  the  country, 
made  the  dupes  of  die  deep  and  artfiil  design  which  ministers 
iiad  in  view-  They  were  the  dupes,  from  their  sincere  opimoo^ 
that  a  reforn^in  the  representation  was  not  only  notodled  for 
i>y  any  necessity,  but  would  not  be  a  good  nor  a  wise  mea^ 
sure;  and  thdt  the  ^itation  of  the  question  would  lead  to 
uproar  and  mischiet    la  this  opinion,  which  they  enter* 
tained  zealously  and  honestly^  they  had  been  led  to  engage 
in  this  instancy  with  men  very  different  from  themselves ;  as 
different  as  despotism  and  tyranny  from  freedom  nod  hairi- 
ness—  as  honesty  and  frankness,  and  honour  and  opennesr 
from  cheating  and  fraud.     Indeed^  he  himself  stood  in  a  very 
serious  predicitment;  between  friends  on  the  on^  hand  and 
on  the  otlier,  who  had  all  got  into  strange  company.     He 
bimself  had  not  signed  the  declaration  upon  which  the  Friends 
of  the  People  had  associated,  and  he  could  not  subsoribe  to 
the  principles  upon  which  odiers  of  his  friends  supported  th^ 
measure  of  this  proclamation.     On  both  sides  there  was  a 
meeting  of  disjointed  associations.    In  the  year   1782,  he 
remembered  there  Was  a  meeting  at  the  Thatched  Houm^ 
when  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Pitt^  the  Duke  of  Richmond^ 
M^pr  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  all  agreed  to  certain 
resolutions  of  reform.   Now,  by  a  stranoe  association,  one  set  of 
lus  friends  had  got  into  company  wim  the  two  first  of  these 
four,  and  another  net  with  the  two  last    The  Friends  of  the 
[Peoj^e  had  disclaimed  the  imputation  upon  them,  that  thcry 
were  connected  widi  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Tooke^s  do(^ 
Uines:  but  we  hacl  no  disclaimer  of  theoth^^     The  right 
jbonourabie  gentleman  and  the  Diike  of  Richmond  had  thoi^ht 
proper  to  chans^e  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  refoim ;  and 
pot  Cjierc^  to  m»x^  thm  ^iniona^  but  the  xig^t  hooouraUe 
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gentleman  bad  brought  forth  a  prodainatiofi,  and  the  noble 
duke  was  to  head  a  camp,  against  it  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  it  was  singular  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thoold 
change  his  sentiments  upon  any  subject ;  he  was  so  much  in 
the  halut  of  doing  so  upon  aU  subjects,  ^at  one  would  think 
he  had  a  patent  for  retraction,  and  a  monopoly  for  change. 
There  were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not  utterly 
changed.  Last  year  he  had  told  the  House,  that  we  must 
have  an  expensive  armament,  because  the  country  was  in 
danger  from  the  alarming  attempt  of  Russia  to  obtain  Ocza- 
kow:  and  this  year  finding  the  country  against  him,  he 
assured  us  we  were  in  perfect  safety,  Russia  havmg  obtained  the 
very  place  which  made  our  danger.  Last  year  he  bad  said 
tliat  we  ought  to  repeal  the  penal  statutes,  as  ignominious  and 
disgraceful :  this  year  he  saysj^  they  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
edification,  and  to  prevent  scandal. 

There  was  a  passage,  he  said,  in  the  proclamation  which 
particularly  struck  him.  It  was  this,  that  "  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  depends  on  a  just  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
wisdom  of  parliament."  What  must  his  friends  think  of  such 
an  expression  as  this  coming  from  a  ministry  who  had  b^un 
their  career  by  declaring  to  the  country  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  parliament? 
Pid  they  not  all  recollect,  that  when  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  found  the  sense  of  that  House  against  him,  he  ad- 
vised his  majesty  not  to  pay  respect  to  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  that  House,  but  to  dissolve  them,  and  to  shew  the 
country  that  they  ought  not  to  have  confidence  but  in  him 
personally  ?  To  give  the  true  meaning  to  this  expression, 
therefore,  there  should  be  added  these  words :  ^^  As  long  as 
the  parliament  shall  act  agreeably  to  the  king's  executive  go- 
vernment." So  long  and'  no  longer  were  the  people  taught  to 
have  confidence  in  them.  O  admirable  lesson  to  hold  out  to 
the  country  !  O  admirable  doctrine  to  the  parliament  itself! 
'Obey,  and  you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  titles  of  int^rity 
.and  wisdom.  Disobey,  and  you  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
branded  with  corruption  and  folly. 

The  plain  intention  of  this  proclamation  was,  to  strive  to 
make  a  division  between  that  great  body  of  united  patriot^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Whig  interest ;  a  party,  the  firm 
union  of  which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  consequence 
as,  indeed,  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution. 
He  knew  of  no  plan  so  good,  no  object  so  desirable,  as  their 
firm  union  ;  and  he  was  proud  to  say,  that  to  divide  them 
was  impossible.  They  might  think  differently  on  particular 
subjects ;  but,  united  on  principles  so  salutary  for  the  nation, 
01  arts,  however  insidious,  could  prevail  in  diidding  them* 
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/ib^effiect  this  divmon  the  proclamation  was  intended,  and  not 
jthe  writings  of  which  it  spoke*     Those  writings  had  beeik 
long,  before  the  public*    The  Associations  of  Manchester,  and 
tiie  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  had  long  been 
.fi»»med,  and  if  any  alarm  had  been  entertained  of  them,  long 
ago  the  measures  ought  to  have  been  taken.     But,  in  truth, 
they  made  the  alarm  by  this  proclamation,  and  if  riots  were 
to  be  provoked,  they  were  likely  to  be  riots  on  the  other  side? 
for  in  all  the  riots  that  had  happened,  the  cry  of  church  and 
king  was  the  pretence.     Surely,  then,  the  amendment  of  his 
honourable  friend,  mentioning  the  riots  at  Birmingham  was 
proper,  unless  ministers  wished  to  take  lip  a  party,  and  coun- 
tenance a  faction.     It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  republican 
spirit  that  we  had  to  dread  in   this  country ;  there  was  no 
tincture  of  republicanism  in  the  country.     If  there  was  any 
prevailing  tendency  to  riot,  it  was  on  the  other  side.     It  was 
the  high  church  spirit,  and  an  indisposition  to  all  reform,  ' 
which  marked,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  surely  if  they  looked  back  to  the  year  1780, -or  to 
the   late  riots  at    Birmingham,    they  would  find  that  high 
church  frenzy  was  the  cause.     When  had  the  dissenters  made 
a  riot?     As  Swift  had   sarcastically   said   of   the   Whigs,      >,, 
that  "  he  would  not  say  that  all  Whigs  were  infidels,  but  he     \ 
was  sure  that  all  infidels  were  staunch  thorough-paced  Whigs," 
«fio,  though  he  could  not  say  that  all  churchmen  were  rioters, 
yet  it  was  certain  that  all  the  late  rioters  had  been  churchmen; 
and  this  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  had  been  made  par- 
ticularly manifest  in  the  late  riot  at  Birmingham,  where,  as 
they  might  see  from  the  admirable  book  of  his  learned  and 
•  dear  friend.  Dr.  Parr,  there  were  instances  of  want  of  the 
common  feelings  of  honour  and  decency,  in   men  with  the 
education  and  rank  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  a  warm  and  feeling  allusion  to  the 
friends  of  his  polhical  life,  from  whose  side  he  would  never 
separate,  to  whose  opinions  he  had  often  yielded  fair  objects 
of  personal  ambition,  but  whose  union  he  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  the  public  good,  that  though,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  system,  they  were  without  hope  of  favour  from  the 
-crown j  and  without  thanks  from  the  people,  he  kneW  and  felt 
that  they  would  have  the  reward  of  their  own  consciences  and 
hearts;  rewards  that,  to  honest  minds,  were  ample  an(J 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Pitt  charged  Mr.  Fox  with  being  the  only  person  who  saw 
no  danger  in  the  writings  and  doctrines  which  had  recently  gained 
ground.  He  could  not,  he  said;  reconcile  such  conduct  with  any 
spark  of  patriotism. 
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Mn  Fox  defended  himself  against  the  imputations  cast  on 
him  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He  had  accused 
him  of  not  seeing  danger  in  these  writings  and  doctrines. 
He  avowed  that  he  did  not  see  danger,  because  he  knew  that 
the  good  sense  and  constitutional  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  a  sure  protection  aminst  the  unpolitic  and 
absurd  theories  which  were  alhided  to.  And  this  had  been 
uniformly  the  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself)  until  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  means  of  stir^ 
ring  up  division  between  the  friends  of  freedom.  The  insinu- 
ation, that  he  must  be  actuated  by  motives  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  he  would  not  condescend  to  reply  to.  Every 
measure  of  his  life  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  charge  so  little 
•becoming  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  made  it.  Let 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  if  he  could,  point  out  a  sin^e 
act  that  would  justify  the  assertion  ! 

The  House  sat  till  four  in  the  moiTiing,  when  the  address  pre* 
posed  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  was  agreed  to  without  a  diyisioiL 


.Mn*  Fox's  Amendments  to  the  Address  ok  thb  King's 
S]>£ECM  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session. 

December  i'^. 

THE  session  was  this  day  opened  by  his  majesty,  with  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  both  Houses : 
^'  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
embody  a  part  of  the  militia  of  this  kingdom,  I  have,  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  called  you  together  within  the  time 
limited  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  on  every  account  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  meet  you  in  parliament  at  this  conjuncture.— ^I 
should  have  been  happy  if  I  could  have  announced  to  you  the 
.secure  and  undisturbed  continuance  of  all  the  blessings  which  my 
subjects  have  derived  from  a  state  of  tranquillitj^ ;  but  events  have 
recently  occurred  which  require  our  united  vigilance  and  exer- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  we  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  —  The  seditious  practices  which  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  checked  by  your  nrm  and  explicit  declaration  in  the  last 
session,  and  by  the  general  concurrence  of  my  people  in  the  same 
sentiments,  have  of  late  been  more  openly  renewed,  and  with  in- 
creased acstivitv.  A  Bph-it  of  tumult  imd  disorder  (the  natural 
consequence  of  such  practices)  has  shewn  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and 
insurrection,  which  required  Uie  interpositioi^  of  a  military  fbfoe 
in  support  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  mdnstry  employed  to  exeite 
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4t8coateiit  oa-Tarioas  pretexts,  and  in  diSereiif  parU  of  the  kbg- 
4om,  has  appeaiped  to  proceed  from  a  design  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  our  happy  Constitution,  and  the  subversion  of  all  order 
•and  goremment ;  and  this  design  has  evidently  been  pursued  in 
GOnn^etion  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries.-^ I  h^ve 
carefully  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  in  the  present  war  on  the 
coirtinent,  and  have  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference 
with  reelect  to  the  internid  afiiairs  of  France;  but  it  is  impossible 
Ibr  me  to  see,  without  the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  ukL 
increasing  indications  which  have  appeared  there  of  an  intention 
to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandise- 
ment, as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  my  allies  the  States  General, 
(who  have  observed  the  same  neutrality  with  myself, )  measures 
which  are  neither  comformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the 
positive  stipulations  of  existing  treaties.  Under  ail  these  cil*cuai- 
atances,  I  have  felt  it  my  indispensidl^le  duty  to  have  recourse  to 
those  means  of  prevention  and  internal  defence  with  which  I  tbox 
entrusted  by  law ;  and  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to  take  steps 
Ibr  making  some  augmentation  of  my  naval  and  military  forde, 
lieing  persuaded  that  these  exertions  are  necessary  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  are  best  calculated  both  to  maintain  internal 
tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate  conduct  effectual 
for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace.  —  Nothing  will  be  neglected 
on  my  part  that  can  contribute  to  that  important  object  consistently 
^ith  the  security  of  my  kingdoms,  and  with  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  engagements  which  we  are  bound  equally  by  interest 
and  honour  to  fulfil. 

^*  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  have  ordered  the 
.  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  h&ve 
no  doidit  that  you  will  be  ready  to  make  a  due  provision  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  service.  —  You  will  certainly  join 
with  me  in  lamenting  any  necessity  for  extraordinary  expences, 
which  may  for  a  time  prevent  the  application  of  ad^tional  sums 
beyond  those  which  are  already  annually  appropriated  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  or  retard  the  relief  which  my  subjects 
might  have  derived  from  a  further  diminution  of  taxejs :  but  I  am 
confident  you  will  feel  that  those  great  ends  will  ultimately  be  best 
promoted  by  such  exertions  as  are  necessary  for  our  present  and 
future  safety  and  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
to  reflect,  that  you  will  fina  ample  resources  for  effectually  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  vigorous  preparations,  from  the  excess  of 
the  actual  revenue  beyond  the  ordinary  expenditure. 

**  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  I  have  ereat  pleasure  in  acquaint- 
ing you,  that  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  India, 
^  under  the  able  conduct  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  have  led  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  by  an  advantageous  and  honourable  peace, 
the  terms  of  which  are  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  me,  from  their 
.  tendency  to  secure  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  British  dominions 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  —  Your  attention  will  now  naturaUy  be 
directed  to  such  measures  for  the  future  government  of  those 
^valuable  possessions  as  iAidl' appear,  from  experience  and  full 
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consideration,  most  likely  to  Provide  fm  their  internal  prosper!^, 
and  to  secure  the  important  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
thence  to  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  this  country., —  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  will  be  the  object  of  your  immediate  consideration 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  for  re- 
pressing every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
these  kmgdoms.  —  You  will  be  sensible  how  much  depends  on  the 
result  of  your  deliberations,  and  your  uniform  conduct  is  the  best 
pledge  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  present  security  and  permanent  advantage  of  the 
country.  —  I  retain  a  deep  and  unalterable  sense  of  the  repeated 
proofs  which  I  have  received  of  your  cordial  and  affectionate  at- 
tachment to  me ;  and  I  place  an  entire  reliance  on  the  continuance 
of  those  sentiments,  as  well  as  on  your  firm  determination  to  defend 
and  maintain  that  constitution  which  has  so  long  protected  the 
liberties  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  every  class  of  my  subjects. 
—  In  endeavouring  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
inestimable  blessings  which,  under  the  favour  of  Providence,  you 
have  yourselves  experienced,  you  may  be  assured  of  my  zealous 
and  cordial  co-operation ;  and  our  jomt  efforts  will,  I  doubt  not, 
be  rendered  completely  effectual,  by  the  decided  support  of  a  free 
and  loyal  people. ' 

An  address,  in  approbation  of  the  speech,  was  moved  by  Sir 
James  Saunderson,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  seconded  by 
MK^Wallace.  The  Earl  of  Wycombe  opposed  the  address,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being,  in  a  great  measure,  unintelligible  to  him; 
though  he  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  speech  calumniated 
the  people  of  England ;  who,  instead  of  discovering  any  symptoms 
of.  insurrection,  were,  at  that  moment,  overflowing  with  loyalty. 
He  believed,  that  with  respect  to  forms  of  government,  there  might 
be  different  opinions  held  in  England;  but  they  were  merely 
speculative ;  and  ought  not  to  occasion  any  alarm  to  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  unless  they  were  called  forth  into  action,  and  made 
the  ground-work  of  active  measures.  As  soon  as  the  noble  earl 
had  concluded, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said  :  —  Although,  Sir,  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl  behind  me  contains  the  Substance  of 
almost  all  that  I  have  to  offer,  and  although  it  must  have 
produced  the  efiects  which  good  sense,  truth,  and  solid  ar- 
gument never  fail  to  produce  on  a  great  body,  the  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  all  who  heard  him,  insomuch,  that  no  one 
seemed  ready  to  venture  to  rise  up  in  answer  to  the  noble 
earl,,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  offering  my  opinion  on  the  present 
,  most  critical  and  most  alarming  occasion.  I  am  not  so  litde 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man,  as  not  to  know,  that  in 
public  speaking,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
hearers,  besides  the  efficacy  of  fair  and  candid  reasoning,  a 
man  ought  always  to  be  in  temper  and  unison  with  his  au- 
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dience.  He  ought  to  sBew,  that  however  they  may  differ  upon 
points,  they  are  still  pursuing  in  reality  the  same  object, 
namely,  the  love  of  truth.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  sljall. 
Sir,  state  explicitly  what  are  my  sentiments  on  the  subjects 
now  presented  to  our  notice  by  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
And  first,  I  state  it  to  be  my  conviction,  that  we  are  assem- 
bled at  the  most  critical  and  momentous  crisis,  not  only  that 
I  have  ever  known,  but  that  I  have  ever  read  of  in  the  his* 
tory  of  this  country  —  a  crisis  not  merely  interesting  to  our^ 
selves  but  to  all  nations ;  and  that  on  the  conduct  of  parlia- 
ment  at  this  crisis  depends  not  only  the  fate  of  the  JBritbh 
eonstitution,  but  the  future  happiness  of  ^lankind. 

His  majesty's  speech.  Sir,  is  full  of  a  variety  of  assertions, 

or   perhaps  I  should  not  make  use  of  the  word  assertions, 

without  adding,   that  it  has  also  a  variety  of  insinuations 

conveyed  in   the  shape  of  assertions,   which  must  impress 

every  man  with  the  most  imminent  apprehensions  for  the 

safety  of  every  thing  that  is  justly  dear  to  Englishmen.     It 

is  our  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  assertions 

and  insinuations  so  conveyed  to  us  from  the  throne.    I  am 

sure   I   need  not   recur  to  the  old  parliamentary  usage  of 

declaring,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  king's  speech,  I  mean  to 

he  considered  as  speaking  of  the  speech  of  the  minister,  since 

no  one,  I  trust,  will  impute  to'  me  a  want  of  due  and  sincere 

xespect  for  his  majesty.     It  is  the  speech  which  his  majesty 

has  been  advised,  by  his  confidential  servants,  to  deliver  from 

the  throne.     They  are  responsible  for  every  letter  of  it,  and 

to  than  and  them  only,  every  observation  is  addressed.     I 

state  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  nrm  opinion,  that  there  is  not 

one  fact  asserted  in  his  majestjr's  speech  which  is  not  fidse  — « 

not  one  assertion  or  insinuation  which   is  not  unfounded. 

Nay,  I  cannot  be  so  uncandid  as  to  believe,  that  even  the 

ministers  themselves  think  them  true.     This  charge  upon 

his  majesty's  ministers  is  of  so  serious  a  kind,  that  I  do 

not  pronounce  it  lightly;  and  I  desire  that  gentlemen  will 

go  fairly  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  manifest 

the  proper  spirit  of  the  representatives  qf  the  people  in  suck 

a  moment     What  the  noble  earl  said  is  most  strictly  true. 

The  great,   prominent  feature  of  the  speech  is,  that  it   is 

.an  intolerable  calumny  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  an 

insinuation  of  so  gross  and  so  black  a  nature,  that  it  demands 

the  strictest  inquiry,  and  the  most  severe  punishi^ent 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  there  exists  at  thb  moment  an 
insurrection  in  this  kingdom.  An  insurrection!  Where  is 
it?  Where  has  it  reared  its  head?  Good  God  I  an  insur*- 
rection  in  Great  Britian !  No  wonder  that  the  militia  were 
called  out,  and  parliament  assembled  in  the  extraordinarjr 

I 
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way  in  which  tbey  have  been*  But  where  is  it?  Two  gen- 
tlemen have  delivered  sentiments  in  commendation  and 
illustration  of  the  speech ;  and  yet,  though  this  insurrectioir 
has  existed  for  fourteen  days,  they  have  given  us*  no  light 
idiatever,  no  clue,  no  information  where  to  find  it  The 
right  honourable  magistrate  tells  us,  that,  in  his  high  mu- 
nicipal situation,  he  has  received  certain  information  wfaidl 
he  does  not  think  proper  to  communicate  to ' ««  This  is 
reaiiy  carrying  the  doctrine  of  confidence  to  a  length,  indeed* 
Not  content  with  ministers  leading  the  House  ot  Commons 
into  the  most  extravagant  and  embarrassing  situations^  under 
the  blind  cover  of  confidence,  we  are  now  told  that  a  nm- 
tticipol  magistrate  has  information  of  an  insurrection,  which 
he  does  not  chuse  to  lay  before  the  Commons  of  f^glandy 
but  which  he  assures  us  is  sufficient  to  justiiy  the  alarm  that 
has  spread  over  the  whole  country !  The  honourable  gen** 
tlemah  who  seconded  the  motion  tells  us,  that  the  ^  insurrec* 
tions  are  too  notorious  to  be  described."  Such  is  the  infer* 
maiion  whii^  we  receive  from  the  right  honourable  magistrates, 
and  ^  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  have  been  selected  to 
move  andisecond  the  address.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
•Sir,  that  it  hr  not  the  notoriety  of  the  insurrections  wfaicb 
prevents  those  gentlemen  from  communicating  to  us  the  par* 
ticulars,  but  their  non*existence. 

The  speech  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  of  calumny  and 
&ls6hood,  and  says,  '<  the  industry  employed  to  excite  dis- 
content on  various  pretexts^  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  desian  to  attempt 
Ane  destruction  of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the  subvert 
fiion  of  all  order  and  govemment.'*  1  beseech  gentlemen  to 
consider  die  import  ol  these  words,  and  I  demand  of  their 
faonoitF  and  truth,  if  they  believe  this  assertion  to  be  founded 
in  fecU  There  have  been,  as  I  understand,  and  as  every  one 
must  have  heard,  some  sh^t  riots  in  diiferaat  parts  (k  the 
xiovLxAry,  but  i  sA  them,  weite  not  the  varfous  pretexts  of  these 
different  tumults  false,  and  used  only  to  cover  an  attempt  to 
^kstroy  our  happy  constitution?  I  have  heard  of  a  tumult 
^t  Shields,  of  another  at  Lmth,  of  some  riot  at  .Yarmouth, 
and  of  something  of  the  same  nature  at  Perth  and  Dundee. 
I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  bdieve  that  in  each  of  these  placet 
^  avowed  object  of  me  complaint  of  the  people  was  not 
the  real  4>ne — that  the  sailors  at  Shields^  Yarmouth,  &c.  did 
not  really  want  some  increase  of  timt  wages^  but  vr&re  ac- 
tuated by  a  design  of  overthrowing  the^bonstitaticm  ?  Is  there 
-fL  man  in  England  who  believes  uiis  insinuation  to  be  true? 
JkoA  in  lUce  manner  of  eveiy  other  meeting,  to  which,  in  the 
fveient  spirit,  men  may. give  the  name  of  tuQiultuoua 
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bling*  I  desire  to  know  ff  there  hits  been  di^sot^eisd'aay/ 
znotive  other  than  their  opea  and  avowed  one.  And  yet^ 
with  this  convicticui  in  our  minds,  we  are  called  upon  to 
declare  directly  our  belief  and  persuasion  that  these  things) 
are  so.  We  are  called  upon  to  join  in  the  libel  upon  ouj; 
Gonstituei)ts«  The  answer  to  the  speech  says^  that  we  know. 
g£  the  tumult  and  disorder,  but  as  to  the  actual  insurrectipny, 
it  more  modestly  makes  us  say,  *^  that  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
there  is  an  insurrection :"  Of  the  tumults  and  disorders,  thpn^. 
we  have  personal  kndwledge;  but  the  insurrection  we  learp, 
from  his  majesty's  speech  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  length  into  the  affairs  of  France,' 
which  form  the  next  prominent  passage  in  his  majesty V 
speech;  but  thou^  I  do  not  desire  to  enter. at  length  into 
this  part,  I  cannot  conceal  my  sentiments  on  certain  doctrines 
whicji  I  have  heard  this  night.  The  honourable  gentleman 
who  seconded  the  motion  thought  proper  to  say,  as  a  proof 
that  there  existed  a  dangerous  spirit  in  this  country,  that  it 
was  manifested  "  by  uxe  drooping  and  dejected  aspect  of 
many  persons,  when  the  tidings  of  Dumourier's  surrender, 
arrived  in  England.''  What,  Sir,  is  this  to  be  considered  as 
a  sign  of  discontent,  and  of  a  preference  to  republican  doo>. 
trines?  That  men  should  droop  and  be  dejected  in  their 
spirits,  when  they  heard  that  the  armies  of  despotism  had 
ttiumpbed  over  an  army  fighting  for  liberty;  if  such  de-. 
jection  be  a  proof  that  men  are  discontented  with  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  and  leagued  with  foreigners  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  i^  I  give  myself  up  to  my  country  as  a 
guilty  man,  for  I  freely  confess,  that  when  I  heard  of  the 
surrender  or  retreat  of  Dinnourier,  and  that  there  was  m 
probability  of  the  triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
over  the  liberties  of  France,  my  spirits  drooped,  and  I  wa& 
dejected^  What,  Sir,  could  any  man  who  loves  die  constitu*' 
tion  6f  Epgland,  who  feels  its  principles  in  his  heart,  wish 
success  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  reading  a  manifesto  * 


*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Dukje  of  Brunswick's  Manifesto: 
^  Whei»  their  majesties  tbe  fimfiepor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entrusted' 
Bie  with  the  comn^uui  of  their  ar9iies>  which  have  since  entered  Prance,^ 
and  rendered  me  the  organ  of  their  intentions^  expressed  in  the  two  de-. 
elarations  of  the  ajth  and  a7th  of  July  179*,  their  majesties  were  in- 
capable of  supposing  the  scenes  of  horror  which  have  {»'ecededand  broujfhik 
on  the  imprisonment  of  the  rqyal  family  of  France.  Such  enormities^ 
of  which  the  hittoiy  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  hardlv  furnishes  aa 
example,  were  not,  noweverj  the  ultimate  point  to  which  the  same  auda- 
^Qtts  demagogues  aspired. 

"  The  suppression  of  the  king's  functions,  which  had  been  reserred  to 
him  by  the  constitution  (so  long  boasted  as  expressing  the  national  wish)  - 
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which  violated  every  doctrine  that  Englishmen  hold,  aacred, 
which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity  and  freedom  and  true  government;  and  upon  \ihicli 
the  combined  armies  entered  the  kingdom  of  France,  widi 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do;  and  when  he  heard,  or 
thought  that  he  saw  a  probability  of  their  success,  could  any 
man  possessing  true  British  feelings  be  other  than  dejected  ? 
I  honestly  comess,  Sir,  that  I  never  felt  more  sincere  gloom 
and  dejection  in  my  life ;  for  I  saw  in  the  triumph  of  that 
conspiracy,  not  merely  the  ruin  of  liberty  in  France,  but  the 


was  the  last  crime  of  the  National  Afisemblj,  and  which  has  brought  on 
France  the  two  dreadful  scourges  of  war  and  anarchy.  There  is  but  one 
step  more  necessary  to  perpetuate  those  evils ;  and  a  thoughtless  caprice, 
the  forerunner  of  the  fall  ot  nations,  has  overwhelmed  those  who  qualify 
^exnselves  the  substitutes  of  the  nation,  to  confirm  its  happiness  an^ 
rights  on  the  most  solid  basis.  The  first  decree  of  their  convention  w-as 
the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France ;  and  the  unqualified  ac^clamations  of 
a  few  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  strangers,  has  been  thought  of  suffi- 
dent  weight  to  overbalance  the  opinions  of  fotirteen  centuries,  ^during 
which  the  French  monarchy  has  existed; 

♦«  This  proceeding,  at  which  only  the  enemies  of  France  could  rejoice, 
if  they  could  suppose  its  effects  lasting  is  directly  contrary  to  the  firm 
resolution  which  their  majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prossia 
have  adopted,  and  from  which  they  will  never  depart,  —  that  of  restoring 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  his  liberty,  safety,  and  royal  dignity,  or  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  those  who  dare  to  continue  their  insult^ 

**  For  these  reasons*  the  undersized  declares  to  the  French  nation  in 

fsneitd,  and  to  eveiy  individual  m  particular,  1:hat  their  majesties  the 
mperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  invariably  attached  to  the  principle 
of  not  interfering  in  the  internal  government  of  France,  persist  eauaJly 
in  requiring  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  all  the  royal  teniily 
^all  be  instantly  set  at  liberty  by  those  who  now  imprison  them.  — Their 
majesties  insist  also,  that  the  royal  dignitv  shall;  witliout  delay,  be  re- 
established in  France  in  the  person  of  Louis XVI.  and  his  successors; 
and  that  measures  may  be  taken  in  order  that  the  royal  dignitv  may  not 
again  be  liable  to  the  insult  to  which  it  is  now  subject.  If  the  French 
nation  have  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  their  real  interests,  and  if,  free  in 
their  resolutions,  they  wish  to  end  the  calamities  of  war,  which  expose 
so  many  provinces  to  the  evils  inseparable  from  armies,  they  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  their  acquiescence  with  the  peremptory 
demands  which  I  address  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia;  and  which,  if  refused,  must  inevitably  bring  on  this  kingdom, 
lately  so  flourishing,  new  and  more  terrible  misfortunes. 

"  The  measures  which  the  French  nation  may  adopt,  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  must  either  ^ctend  and  perpetuate  the  dtead^  effects 
of  an  unhappy  war,  in  destroying,  by  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  means 
of  renewing  the  ancient  connections  which  subsisted  between  France  and 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  those  measures  may  open  the  way  to  nego- 
ciations  for  the  re-estaolishment  of  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity,  which 
those  who  name  themselves  the  deputies  of  the  national  will  are  most 
teerested  in  restoring^  speedily  to  the  nation.  • 

"   C.F.  DtTXE  OF  BaCNSWICK  LftNCKBUBe.** 
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ruin  of  lib^rfy  m  £ngUai0;.tli^n]in.'of  the  Ubert^  ff  ^an. 
Bqt^  am  I  to  .bie  fold  that  my  sorroiw,  was  an  evident  prooi 
of  diy  being  connected  with  the  FreocK  nation,  or  with  anj^ 
persons  in  that  nation,  for  th^  purpose  of,  aiding  thexnjn 
creating  disoonteats  in  England,  or  in  making.aily  atteppi:  to 
de^^roy  the  Briti^  constitution?  If  sucn  a  conclusion  were 
tcT  be.  drawn  from  the  dejection  of  those  who  are  hostile  tQ 
l^e  maxims  of  tyranny,  uppn  which  the  invasion  of  ^ranc^ 
was  founded,  what  mpst  we  say  of  those  men  who  acknowledge 
that  they  are  sorry  the  invasion  did  not  prosper  ?  Am  I  to 
believe  Uiat  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  all  others^  .who 
confess  their  sorrow  at  the  &ilure  of  Prussia  and  Austria^ 
^ere.  connected  with  the  courts  in  concert^  and  that  a  con-^ 
si()er»ble  body  of  person^  in  thb  country,  were  actually  in, 
the  horrid  league  formed  against  human  liberty?  Are  w:e 
taught  to  bring  idiis  heavy  change  against  all  those,  whose 
spirits  drooped  on  the  reve^rse  of  ^e  news,  and  when  i^ 
turaed  put  that  it  was  not  Dumouriei^  bui;  the  Duke  of 
Brunspn^iek  who  had  retreated?*  No;  he  woul^  not  charge 
them  with  being- con&derates  with  the  invaders  of  France; 
nor,  did  they  believe,  nor  could,  they  believ^".  that  the  really 
constitutional  men  of  Epgland,  ^ho  rejoioed  at  the  over- 
throw of  that  horrid  and  proilfg^te  scheme;,  wished  to  dmy 
tlierefrom  any  thing  hostile  to  the  establisl^ed  ^governmeiiit 
of  £«ngl4nd  ^  :.'       •  • 

But  what.  Sir,  are  the  doctrin^  that  they  ^^re  to/et  up| 
by  thiis  it^siiHiation  of  gloom  and  d^gection  ?  That  Ei^lish-^ 
men  are  not  to  dare  to  have  any  genuine  feeling^  of  their  own ; 
tbat.tl^y  nmst  not  r^ce  but  by  rule;  that  they  must  not 
ihvA  but  by  cnrder ;  Chat  no  man  shall  dare  to  ^cei-cise  hia 
facul^es  in  contemplating  the  objecte  that  surround  hira,  ;nqr 
give  way  to  the. indulgence  of  his  joy  or  ^ief  in  .the  emotions 
thiKt,  ^ey -excite,  but  according  to  the  mstructions  that  he( 
th^.  receiye'.  That,  in  observing  the  events  that  happen  to^ 
saii^punding  and  xveutral  nations,  he  shall  not  dare  to  think^ 
iw^e^her  they  are  favourable  to  the  principles  that,  contrlb*jt^ 
tQ.t^e.happineas^of  man,  or  the  contrary.;  and  th.V  he  myst; 
tike,:])ot  merely  his  opinions,  but  his  sensations  from  hi$,ma^ 
jesty's  minister;* and  then-  sateUiites  for  the  time  being!  Sir,, 
whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  the  cha,racter  and  spirits  of 
EngUshmeu.  are  so  subdued ;  when  they  shall  consent  to  be* 
lierethat  every  thing  which  happens  arounicr  is*  indifferent 
both  to  theijr  understandings  and  their  hearts ;.  and  when  they 
shall  be  Wught  to  rejoice  and  grieve,  just,  as  it  shall  suit  the 
laa$9,  it^  c^H-ice,  or  the  ends  of  ministers,  then  I  pronounce 
tfi^  ^odMktijtutic^  of  this  country  to  be  extmct  We  have  read,. 
^9  ^  x.S^<f}^.  perse(^iio^  of  tha  implacable  oppressiQn% 
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df  tbeHoRmnvee,  of  thefaont>nofllieiiM]iiiddcmof  S^MOnf 
but  so  obdurate^  bo  hsri,  so  intolerabk  a  scheme  (^  craeHy, 
was  never  engendered  in  tbe  mind  o^  much  less  practised  by, 
any  tyrani)  t^iritoal  or  temporal.  For  see  to  what  lengths  thejr 
eany  this  'system  of  inteUectaal  oppression  f  ^  On  ^various 
pretests  there  have   been  tmnnlts  and  disorders,  bat  the 
true  design  was  the  destractton  of  our  happy  eonstitutfam." 
So  says  the  speech ;  and  mark  the  iRostration  of  the  ri^t 
honourable  magistrate :    *'  There  have  been  various  societies 
established  in  the  city  of  London,  instituted  for  the  plausible 
purpose  of  merely  discussing  constitutional  questions,  bat 
which  were  really  designed  to  propagate  seditious  doctrines." 
So,  ^n^  by  this  new  ischeme  of  tyranny,  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  coiiduct  of  men  by  thdr  overt  acts,  but  are  to  arrogate 
to  ourselves  at  once  the  province  and  the  power  of  tiie  Deity; 
we  are  to  arraign  a  man  for  his  secret  thoughts,  and  to  pnnM 
him,  because  we  chuse  to  believe  him  guilty !  ••  You  tell  me, 
indeed,"  says  one  of  these  municipal  inquisitors,  ^that  yon 
ineet  ibr  an  honest  purpose,  but  I  laiow  better:  your  plam^ble 
pretext  shall  not  impose  upon  me :  I  know  your  seditious  de^ 
signi  I  will  brand  you  for  a  traitor  by  my  own  proper  au- 
thority.^   What  innocence  can  be  safe  against  such  a  power  ? 
What  inquidtor  of  Spain,  of  ancient  or  of  modem  tyraxmy, 
can  hold  so  lofty  atone?  Well  and  nobly  and  ^e^sonabl^ 
has  the  noble  earl  said — and  I  would  not  weakoi  the  acnti* 
ment  by  repeating  it  in  terms  less  IbrdUe  thto  his  own,  but 
that  etmuil  truth  cannot  suffer  by  tiie  feebleness  of  tbe  terms 
m  which  it  is  conveyed-—  ^  There  are  speculative  people  in 
this  country^  Vrho  disapprove  of  the  syrtem  of  our  govemmentf 
and  there  must  be  sum  men  as  loos  as  the  land  is  free ;  fto^t 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  freedom  lor  men  to  difler  upon  spe^ 
eulative  points."     Is  it  possible  to  conceire,  that  itdioaU 
enter  into  the  imMinations  of  freemen  to  doubt  this  truth? 
The  instant  that  the  general  sense  of  tiie  people  lAall  questioa 
this  truth,  and  tiiat  opinion  shall  be  h4d  dependant  on  tt» 
will  of  ministers  and  magistrates,  from  that  moment  I  date 
the  extinction  of  our  liberties  as  a  people.    Our  coHstitotioB 
was  not  made^  tiiank  God  1  in  a  day.     It  is  tiie  result  of  gra- 
dual and  progressive  wisdom.  Never  has  the  protecting  genius 
ef  £ngland  t^en  either  asleep  or  satisfied. 

_  *^  O  but  maOy  uroud  man ! 

Drest  in  a  little  brier  authority. 

Flays  such  ftntastic  tricks  be&re  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.^ 
Now,  it  seems,  the  constitution  is  complete— ^now  we  art  to 
stand  still.  We  are  to  deride  the  practice  and  the  wisdMi  of 
Mr  £»re&tiier8 :  weiure  to  elevate  oumelves  with  the  tonstltii* 

II  .  .  . :  . 


tioa  m  out  h^%  md  to  hold  it  forth  to  a  wmderiq^  w^d , 
13  a  model  of  humaa  perfection.    Awieiy  with  all  further  im- 
provemai^  for  it  is  impoesible  1  Away  with  all  further  aiDelio~ 
jration  of  the  state  of  man  iu  society^  for  it  is  needless  I  Let  no 
man  touch  this  work  of  man;  it  is  like  the  work  of  htevent 
perfect  in  all,  its  parts,  and,  unlike  erery  other  work  of  man. 
It  is  neither  capable  of  perversion  nor  subject  to  decay !  Sudi 
is  the  presumptuous  lai^juage  that  we  hear ;  an^i  not  content  ^ 
with  this  haughty  tone^  ihey  imitate  the  celebrated  anathema 
of  brother  Petcfr,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  exclaim,  *f  G-*d 
confound  you  both  eternally  if  you  offer  to  believe  other-  ^ 
wise." 

Now  tbis^  Sir,  is  the  clfisis,  which  I  think  .so  truly  alarming. 
We  are  come  to  the  moment,  when  the  question  is,  whether 
we  shall  give  to  the  ku^,  that  is,  to  the  executive  government^ 
oomplete  power  over  our  thoughts:  whether  we  are  to  re- 
sign the  exercise  of  our  natural  &culties  to  the  ministers  for 
the  time  bein^  or  whether  we  shall  maintain,  duit  in  EnglaiMl 
no  man  is  criminal,  but  by  the  commission  of  overt  acts  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  This  I  call  a  Crisps  more  immhient  and 
tremendous  than  any  that  the  history  of  t^is  country  ev^  ex- 
hibited*   I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  uie  presentrstata  of  men's 

.  ininds»  and  of  the  ferment  artfiilly  created,  as  not  to  know 
that  I  am  now  advancing,  an  opinion  likelirto  be  unpopular. 
It.  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  incurred  the  same  hazard. 
But  I  am  as  ready  to  meet  the  current  of  popular  opinicxi 
now  running  in  fiivour  of  those  high  lay  doctrines,  as  in  tlie 
jtear  17S3  iwas  to  meet  the  apposite  torrent,  when  it  was  . 
aaid,  tnati  wished  to  sacrifice  the  people  ti>  the  crown,  I 
^ill  do  now  as  I  did  then.  I  will  act  wainst  the  cry  of  the  mo- 

.  meat,  in  the  confidence^  that  the  good  seiise'and  reflection  €>f, 
thp  people  will  bear  jok  out^    I  know  well  that  there  are  so- 
cieties who  have  published  opinions,  and  circulated  pamphlets, 

*  containing  doctrines  tending,  if  ypu  please,  to  subvert  our 
.  establishments.  I  say  that  they  have  done  nothing  unlawfal 
in  this;  for  these  .pamphlets  have  not  been  suppressied  by  Iaw« 
Shew  me  ihe  law  that  orders  these  books  to  w  burnt,  and  I 
wiU  acknowledge  the  ill^alitv  of  their  proceedings :  but  if 
th^are  be  no  sucn  law,  you  violate  the  law  in  acting  withoat 
authority.  You  have  taken  upon  you  to  do  that  for  wntch  you 
have  no  warrant ;  you  have  votra  them  to-  be  guilty.  What 
is  the  course  prescribed  by  law  ?  If  any  doctrines  are  published 
tendinff.to  subvert  the  constitution  in  church  and  state^  yoix 
may  ttte  coteiautaoeof  the  fiict  in  a  court  of  law.  Whi^t  have 
]ron  done  ?  Tdksn  i:^on  you  by  your  own  authority  to  »ttp« 
^es8  tb«m*'-*to  'WBCt  every  xnan^  not  merely  into  an  inqui* 
ailor,  bit  mmmjadgfit  a  spy,  aoi  informer  — to  satiai|!§^. 


a^mt&tlier)  biotber  i^inst  brother,  and  aei^bonr  agmist 

neighbour,  and  fn  this  way  you  expect  to  laaintain  the  pe«ee 

and  tranqiiillity  of  the  eountry !  You  have  gone  upon  die  priii- 

<  ciples  of  slavery  in  all  your  proceedings:  you  neglect  in  yoar 

conduct  the  foundation  of  aU  legitimate  goTernment,  the  rights 

i3§  the  people:   anid,  setting  iip  this  bugbear,  you  spread* a 

'  panic  for  the  very  purpose  of  sanctifying  this  infringement^ 

'  while,  dgain,  the  v^y  infringement  engenders  the  evil  which 

'  yoii  dread.     One  extreme  naturally  l^s  to  another.     Thote 

who  dread  republicanism,  fly  for  shelter  to  the  crown.     Tho^e 

-who  desire  reform  and  are* calumniated,  are  driven  bv  despair 

to  republicanism.     And  this  is  the  evil  that  I  dread  ! 

These  are  the  extremes  into  which  these  violent  agitations 
'  hurry  tbepeo^de,  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  that  middle  c»*der 
'.of  men  who  shudder  as  mudi  at  republicanism  on  the  one 
hand,  as  they  do  at  despotism  on  the  other.     That' middle 
order  of  men,  who  have  hitherto  preserved  to  this  country  all 
that  is  dear  in  life^  I  am  sorry  io  my  it,  Is  daily  lessenirlfg; 
bitt  permit  me  to  add,  that  while  my  feeble  voi(%  continoes, 
it  shall  not  be  totally  extinct;  there  shall  at  least  be  one  man 
-  who  will,  in  this  ferment  of  extremes,  preserve  the  centre 
point.     I  may  be  abused  by  one  side,  I  may  be  libelled  by  the 
other ;  I  may  be  branded  at  one  and  the  same  tinte  with  the 
.  terms  of  firebrand  and  lukewarm  politician ;  but  thou^  I 
.  love  popuiarity,  and  own  that  there  is  no  ext^nal  reward  so 
dear  to  me  as  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  my  fdlow 
intizens^  yet  no  temptation  whatever  shall  ever  induce  me  to ' 
join  any  association  that  has  for  its  object  a  change  in  the 
basis  of  our  constitution,  or  an  extension  of  that  basis  beyond 
the  just  prc^rtiou.     I  will  stand  in  the  gap,  and  oppose  my- 
self to  all  the  wild  projects  of  a  new*&ngled  theory,  as  much 
as  against  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  exploded  doctrines,.    I 
conceive  the  latter  to  be  more  our  present  danger  than  the 
former.     I  see,  not  merely  in  the  panic  of  the  timorous,  but 
in  the  acts  of  the  designing,  cause  for  alarm  agsdnst  the  most 
abhorrent  doctrines.     The  new  associations  have  acted  with 
little  disguise.     One  of  them, .  the  association  for  pifes^rving 
liberty  and  property  against  republicans  and  levellers,  I  must 
applaud  for  the  sinceri^  of  its  practice.     Mr.  Chairman 
Reeves  says,  that  they  will  n(^  only  prosecute^  but  they  will 
convince  men,  and  .they  recommend,  among  other  publica- 
.lions,  a  hand-bill,  entitled,  f^One  Pennyworth  of  Truth  froili 
.Thomas  Bull  to  his  brother  John,''  in  which,  ammiff  other 
todd  things,  it  is  said,  ^  Have  you  not  read  the  Bibk?  Ik> 
.  }rou  not  know  that  it.  is  there  written,  that  kings  are  the  Lord* s 
.anointed?    But  whoeveor  beaid  of  an  .anointed  republic ?'* 
Sush  i^. the  manner  in  which  (base  ajiiiei^tions.are  to  ^^coa- 


wa^-  :tbe^iiilMb  mii  moo  !    Jb  J^e  ef^t»^  <>C  ^>^  present  ceo*:, 
t^^  4;lmr  oPOCiHwbanQbliioi)  woul^l  .have  beca  prpsQqute4  aa 
faigh  iipte«#a^:   la  the  jefifs  171^  ^and  ^745^  the.  p^r^u  who 
dwHiItQ  enf  that  kings  d^ivad-  their  power  from  divine  ri^ht/ 
FQuUL  hato  been  ^prbaoouted  ior  treasQu;  .and  I  ask  if»  even 
BOnv  tbi»  j*  the  way  tp  jjicuJcate  the  principles  of  genuine? 
k(falty  ?  Nfi^  SiiV   ^ek  .Qod,  the  people  of  this  country 
hike;  a- belter  groiiind,y9flQyf^1ty.to  the  house  of .  BiHuiswick 
tfein-  tbati  of.  I>iv4ie..i^t9  namely,  that  they  are .  the  sove-' 
teigas  of  ihw  oflrn^.eleK^tioa;  t^at  their  right  is  not  derived 
iStvm  ^upen^tition,  hut  froni  the  choice  of  the  people  them- 
seilyiss;  that  it  originated  in  the  only  genuine  fountain  of  all 
ir^yai  poixrer^  the  will  of ^the.iBwy;  and  that  it  has'  been' 
f^B^lhened  ami  cwfirmed  by  %he  experience  of  the  bless^ 
^igB  .th^.have  ei^oyed,  b^q^s^^the  hou^e  of.  Brupswick  he^ 
temmnbared  the  principles  upeii   whidi  they :  received  th^ 
cipva.     h  m  leather  extraordinary,  Sir,   that,  si^ch  language 
fbftUld  be  held  at  this  precise  moment:   that  it  should  be' 
(bought  right  to  abuse  r^ublics,  at  the  very  moment  that  wq 
an^  called  upon  to  protect  the  republic  of  Holland.     To  spreacj 
tiietdoctc^e  that  kings  only  govern  by  divine  right,  may  indis-s 
fitte  your  atties  to  receive  your  propos^  succour.    They  may 
AOt  choose  to  receive  into  theii:  country  your  adinirals  and 
g«Q$rals,  who  being  appointed,  by  this  king,  in  divine  rightj^ 
mast  partake  of  the  same  apger,  and  .fa^e.  supposed  sworn  eneT* 
eiies  to^ll  fofrms  of  government  not  s(>  sanctiiied.     Surely, 
independent  <^  the  falBeboodaJ»d  the,  d^ger  of  preaching  up 
l$uth.  doctrines  at  home,;  it  is  the  height  of  impolicy  at  this 
lime  to  hold  them  in  iregard  even  to  pur.  neighbours.    It  m^jf 
l)e;a8ked,  would  I  prosecute. audi  papers?    To  this  I  answer 
artery    candidly,    I   nould  not,     I  never  yet  saw    the    sedir 
iious  pi^er  that  I  would  Ji^ve  thought  it  n^-cessary,  to  prosed 
#iite;..but  ^iS(.by  np  means  implies  t^iiat  emergencies  msky  not 
iniikejt'propef^jibutsurdy  th^re>isnoi,hingj0Q  essential  to  the 
true-  check  of  .sediUc^  as  ^ix^a)?tiality  in  .prosecution..    If  a 
.g^emment* wishes  to  bei,  respected,  they  must  act  with  the 
jiti!kteit  impaitiality^  ai^d  Aeyf^  that  they  are  as  determined  to 
pwlfffetitt'fbeijpwifpikffUiQj^,  qf-  (^^rines  injurious  to  the  rigbt^ 
of  the  people,  as  of  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
ikrcren^,]   Jf  ]pen..a^e  to.be  encouraged  ta  rally  round  the 
#ia0e!stoj)daKdj .  you  m^t  not,  you  ought  not  to  prevent  volun* 
<tfQt9^£r(tiii4rallyi|2g 'round  tJbue  other ;  unless  you  desire  to  stifle 
^^the^  t^e^flU  of  men  the.surest  and  most  active  principle  of 
.^Mwv^ :  %  bfalieC  in  your  impartiality.  ;     » 

,.  WJ^ep^j^firg:  Jipi^d,,  Sir,  that  the  militi^  were  called  out,  I 
ft{[^4l9(^>»i||du^  ^nd  consternation  than  ever  possessed  my 
iii«A»^   I^  tkoughf;  that  inibrjpaation  had  certainly  been,  re^ 
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ceived  of  some  actual  insatreocioiiy  or  imnmSstg  invam 
But  when  I  heard  diat  tbejr  were  nol  oattad  oat  to  cndbk 
ministen  to  send  the  troops  to  any  distant  peat,  to  Iralnd,  a 
to  Scotland,  (where  they  might  kfiow  of  dfatislNuaoeB»  thoogk 
I  did  pot,)  but  that  troops  were  assamWing  Mond  London,  I 
firmly  believed  the  whole  to  be  a  fraud;  for  I  have  frisndiik 
and  about  Ldndon^  as  intelligent,  as  vigilant,  aa  mspch  » 
terested  in  die  tranquilKty  of  &e  asetropolis,  as  the  rij^  bs* 
nourable  magistrate ;  and  I  was  eonfident,  dMt  an  inaomeotioi 
could  not  actually  exist  in  London  without  being  known.  I 
pronounced  it  in  my  own  mind  to  be  a  fraad,  and  I  hm 
fkgiiin  pronounce  it  to  be  so»  I  am  not  given  to  loake  ligb 
assertions  in  this  Hous^  nor  do  I  desnre  to  veoeive  impM  | 
belief.  I  deprecate  confidence  on  my  bare  assertioti.  On  lk 
tontrary,  I  state,  tiiat  I  believe  diis  pretext,  to  be  a  fiRsad,  sal 
I  it^treat  you  to  inquire,  that  you  may  ascertain  the  tmlfa.  I 
know  thAt  there  are  societies  who  have  indulged  themselia) 
as  I  think,  in  siUy  and  fi-antic  speculations,  and  vrho  iww 

Eubliahed  toasts,  &c.  that  are  oligeetionable;  bat  that  tbeit 
)  any  insurrection,  or  that  any  attempt  was  making  to  ove^ 
throw  the  constitution,  I  deny.  Now,  if  this  aaaaition  «f 
ministet^  is  a  falsehood,  is  it  an  innocent  fiJschood?  Ait 
the  peoi^e  of  this  country  pliq^things  in  the  handa  -of  ministen) 
that  they  pnay  frighten  Aem  and  ^aturb  them  at  (dcasare? 
Are  they  to  treat  them  as  some  weak,  jeakms-pated^  and  cs" 
pricious  ,men  treat  their  wives  and  mistresses— -^alarm  them 
with  &lse  stories,  that  they  may  cruelly  feast  <xi  Ae  torture 
of  their  apprehensions,  and  delight  in  the  suscepcilnUty  tluA 
.  drowns  them  in  tears !  Have  they  no  better  enjoyment  tfasa 
to  put  forth  fabc  alarms,  diat  they  know  maiy  draw  from  tke 
people  the  soothing  expressions  of  agitated  loyaky  ?  Or  do 
they  think  that  these  expressions,  generously,  readily  made, 
In  fiivour  of  the  king,  whom  the  p^ple  rationally  love^  maj 
extend  in  its  influence  to  all  the  persons  that  are  neat  ha 
throne?  Indulging  in  this  passion,  th^aaay  keep  ua  inces- 
santly in  the  tumint  of  apprehension,  until  at  kst  they  so  hfr* 
bituate  the  mind  to  dread  the  evil  in  this  quarter,  as  to  leak 
ibr  it  in  no  other,  or  to  stun  it  by  repeated  shocks  ^  fietion 
4nto  an  InsensilNlity  of  real  attack. 

tfis  mu6Sfy,4n  the  next  passtt^  of  the  ^eeoh^  brin^  usto 
the  apprehen^on  of  a  wan  I  shell  refrain  at  dda  tiase  from 
saying  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  sulyeet,  beeanse  I  wU  10 
kem  precisely  to  the  inunediate  subject:  but  nafart  wtstdft 


had  this  country  so  mudt  reason  to  wMi  for  peaeo;  awes  wet 
a  period  so  little  favourable  to  a  ruptuw  with  Fmots^  et  with 
any  other  power.  I  am  not  ready  to  sobseittoeMellf  to  As 
idea  of  thenoble  lord,  of  the  preprietyof  •  vssofasllQSiiiemr  to 


gptowtt^  imkMire  M««ftli»Aed;  bat  JwUitlKttm'iiiotiw 
mmpmffotfA  jsj  wne^fic^  I0  meprei^cm  diatpprobatiOa'oF 
ignlyiiig  iipaa  4«qr  muTp  if  w«  ean  fagr  «]iy  honoimMe  meam 
iHimi  it.    Lot  m»  nan  be  dUenred  by  tbe  dread  of  being  in  « 
fmnoAj.    Awinari^mveAikin  ooimtrj  from  a  warogafaist 
jRiiMfi^    And  9ttf8ly  k  is  our  doty)  as  it  k  oar  true  poliegrf 
.to  «Kfrt  eveiy  tteaoa  to  a^ieit  ifaat  grealMt  of  natioiial  ma^ 
mtlim.    In  ttej^Bor  i789weaU  Buntiraicnber  tfaalS^^ 
pr$?ralied  this  country  by  on  innilt,  whidi  ii  a  nbl  a^|ve»- 
aion;  ]ire  fvrore  all  agreed  on  tlieiieceMiQrQftkeMieb  but  did 
we  ^  headl<»ig.to  war?    No;  wodelefiauiied  widi  beooBiuu[ 
;&ltitiide  mi  an  armed  ncgodbtioo.    Wedid  nMociate^  and 
we  atoidad  a  war.    Bat  now  wo  disdain  to  n^ociata*    Wh^? 
•BeouiteivehaireaoBiiinstir  at  Paris.  WhyMveWenomhiia- 
tM'theffa?  'BecaiiBe  F^paoca  ism  iiqpid>lic}  And  thus  we  ate  lo 
p^^  wkk  tbe  blood  and  treasnre  of  the  peofde^  ibr  a  pime- 
liSio  I  {Cohere  are  discontoHain  the  kingdom^  Sir,  this  h  Aia 
nmj  to  infiasae  them.    It  is  of  no  cooee^imoe  to  any  people 
tudwt  is  the  form  of  the  government  with  whidh  thag^Aiay  ha?e 
to  treat.    It  ia  wiA  the  gDirefnor%  whatever  may  mithe  form* 
l^atin  c^nmon  sense  aim  p<dicy  ikey  can  hme  to  do.    Hav- 
ring  no^^iplamateoonoem  with  the  iat«rnal  state <>f  any  inde- 
pendent people^  the  road  of  ecMnmooi  seiiae  is  soaj^and  direot 
Tbit  of  pride  and  punctilio  is  as  eatancled  a^  it  is  crooked. 
biho^  pretext  die  opemng  of  the  Scbddt?  I  cannot  believe 
tfaist  such  an  object  can  be  the  real  cause.    I  doubt  even  if  a 
iWar  on  Ah  pretext  would  be  undertaken  with  the  i^probalion 
^f  the  Dutch.    What  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  themt* 
aeiLvas  under  their  dqiraved  old  system,  wh^  the  good  cf  die 
:  peo^  never  entered  into  the  conteasplation  of  the  cabinet? 
Hie  emperor  threatesMd  to  open  the  SdieUt  in  l^96s    I>id 
the  French  m  to  war  widi  bun  insUndy  to  prevent  k?    Mow 
They  opened  a  nc^godation,  and  prev^ited  it  by  interlkriaff 
with  tbsir  good  offices*    Why  have  we  not  ao  juoterfered? 
Because,  forsooth^  France  is  an  unanointed  repnbtici     Oh 
mia^able,  infiituated  Frelichmen  I  Oh  lame  and  incoaride- 
rate  polkiciansl  Wlqr,  Jnstead<  of  breaking  the  hofy  vial  of 
lUfeims^  why  did  you  not  pour  some  of  the  saored  oa  on  die 
heads  of  your  executive  councii»  that  the  pride  of  states  ni%^t 
mt^K  fiircdd  to  piui^  themselves  and  yon  into  the  horrors 
nf  war^  wnAsr  dian  be  contaminated  by  your  aoqaaintan^  1 
-  Horn  AmUMoAted  were  von  to  believe^  tMt  the  prgudioes  of 
iafiaits  Imd*  onparttd  with  the  g^oem  of  ienorano^  ami  that 
atatarn«egiinni  tip  toa  state  of  manhood  and  reason  1 
..   s  lUajaHMB%  bnngs  as  back  again  to  the  ^ 
;  dM^  nlnnfllyf  VMlhcr  soy  addroM  shodd  be  agreed  tc^  not, 
..IidMU:^  IMi^te  put  itaeriani^  ccmse^xice  and  honoar 
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ri9f  guntfemn  tbfaiy;  ^bdtb^lliejr^willtiotbe'lridlhg'flii^  obj^ 

:^ff  i^qMdi>UqM»'land  lerellers,  tf  tlvey  §iiottld.  agree -tity*^lu«ij^ 

tbi«  country  Imfiim^  Hi  to  a  w<Ar,  o^  give  any  plbdg^  wha^ 

tjei^F  to  thisi  brawin,  until  they  ifeitqtiire  and- ascertain  wbethchr 

:tkere  ifr  so-  imnrreetion-  in  this  eoturtry  or  not?     I^all  we 

.iEbicl«ire  wtriinitbbat  inqtriring  whether  we  are  also  to  ha^ 

^ik^m^ootiiumi  srt>  heme?    8iiali  we  pledge  oat  constituettts  to 

;,9tiipniB8ion^  to  oompiiliace^  witlmui  first  proving  to  them  that 

.  thfit  atl'Oikg  meagre  of  goYemment  has  been  authorised  by 

Iriutb?  ,  ]f<y0a:  weiild  hate  the  laws  respected  by  the.pfeople, 

l!  wy  agstHf  you  must  begin* by  showing  that  they  are  i^ 

'<sp^cted.firoiiK!aboi^.  '  If  you  cte  not  prove  to  the  people'  that 

\  tter0  is«n  aolual  insurreedon^^  (ibri  leave  out  impenttiog  ttt- 

^jira$ion>4Bid  rebellion,  as  the6e<are,  not  even  pretend^,)  joa 

<  i^minot  withhold  flrom  them  the  knowledge  that  you  h«ve  axtld 
.ill^^Uy.  Andhow  canyon  eoEpodt  national  obedience  to  fSbe 
trlawil  Whpn  you  y^^ursd^es*  eountteract  them-?  •  When  ybu  ^t 
« up  the  rated  ^smsoria  as  the'  raHo  justiftccc,  the  jjeo^le'wfil 

<  wi$x\y  disaetn'  the-  fiitSUty  *  and  ialsehood  of  your  logic,  add 
j^rauslatenionce  yoor  terms  inta' their  true  English  of  real 
.««uees  find  fake  pretexts.  *^  Vt  amerit  amabilis-  e$k),**  is  as 
.4TMe  iiiF'governiBent  and  l^slation'  as  it  is  in  ^manners  and 

priHite  Ufe,  ajod  is  as  well  estabfished  by  experience.     The 

tpebple  will  not  be  chented.  *  They  will  look  round,  and  de- 

•vinilnd  where  tllis.  danger  is  to  be  seen.     Is  it  in  Endand  ?  — 

J.  They  see  it  overflowing  in  expressions  of  loyalty,  andyet  tfaey 

libel  it  with  imputations  of  insurrection.     In  Ireland,  you 

«il^iu>w. there  is  danger,  and  dare  not  own  it.     There  you  have 

proi^ogu^  the  parliament  to  the  17th  instant,  but  not  to  meet 

till  the  end  of  January  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  though 

f  y(^u  know  that  there  a  most  respectable  and  formidable  cxxi- 

.  ^itentibn  —  I  call  it  formidable,  because  I  know  nothing  so 

n  f<^rniidable  as  reason,  truth,  and  justice  *^  will  oblige  ybu 

\  l^y  th^' most  coj^nt  reasons  to  give  way  to  demands,  which 

,  (he  jnji^gtianiniity*  of  the  nation  ought'  to  have  anticipated. 

.  ,l^ere  ypa  have  thus  prorojgued  the  parliament,  and  deprived 

yourselves  of  the  means  of  doing  that  gracefully  which  you 

.  t»xisi  do^  and  which  you  ought  to  have  don^  long  ago,  to  sub- 

:  jecl$  as  f^itached  to  their  king,  and  as  abundantly  endowed 

'  with  every  manly  virtue  as  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

:  And  while  the  claims  of  generous  and  ill^ti^ted  miUions  are 

tbus  protracted,  and^  in  addition  to  the  hardship  of  their 

*  CQn4ition,  they  are  insulted  with  the  imprud^it  assiertion  of 

the  tyrannical  ascendancy,  there  is  a  nuaemble  mockery  hdld 

€iut  of  alarms^  in  England  which  have  no  existence,*  but  which 

ace  made,  the  pretiext  of  assembling  the  parliament  in  an 

«3(itr;atotdinary  #ay,  in  o^der,  in  reauty,  to  engage  ytm  in  a 
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'-IbmgpL  .toatfiit.    What 'iBoi^  be  the  fittd.  cotmnfmooe  wheij  a 

iwdi9Judgkig:peopIe  shall  decide  —  what  i  sineeddylb^lma&tn- 

-^i  the! whole  of  thk  .business  is  a  tmnislerial.  naflDfiKuvxe? 

.  Wi^l  ;the  ]xunkl»rs  own  the  real  truths  aad  say  that  th^ 

^jwsaiai apmteact to aseombte  parliament ta make  up  for  dieir 

.wml'.pf  yigikncm?  .  Thajr  nDiist  take  their  ohoice,  and  submit 

l;Qig(:nr..th0  ind%[t}atioh  of  their  coizntfy,  or  feel  tbemsdres 

^ixKiB,  state  of  contai^t.  ^  Thecei  ai-e  .men  who  in  this  veryjact 

«jgite:  them  ,tbe  iptaaoB^ioS  nigilwoet    Thesy  did  all  thk,  to  doe 

sure,  with  a  htdfi  hannlbsa  &aad,  to  prevent  e?lla  I     Iiet  ns 

.^ainipe  jdieir  (daimtto  Kigiiaiice. 

.>  This  vigilant  niijustrii.saW)  nay  (if  we  may  take  their  ohft- 
Kcterfirom.  their  associates)  boped,  that  Franoe  was  an.dhe 
c^binnkjof  falling  aisaorifice  to  the  united  force  o£  Atistria  ood 
\  Pi:ussia»  the  two  powers,  of  all  others  whoee  union  would  he 
the  most  dreadfiiito  FiOglaiid ;  but  they  sfeuw  no  danger. in  this 
f  conquest .  tdi  Enj^and,  though  thereby  these  great  miliiasy 
f  *pow«Ds  were,  to  become  m^ritim^. .  They  saw  no  danger,  in 
r.ihe.  union  concerted  between  them,  nay,  wiien  they  had  gken 
.away.  Poland  in  th&  mean  time,  beouise^  I.suppnsey  the^ 
.  thought  that  when.  Oczakow  was  gone,  the  balance  of  Europe 
.  isenl^with,  it,  and  they  retreated  out  of  th^  field  with  duh 

Sca<?Q.   .  They  gave  away  Poland  with  as  little  compunction  as 
.    osKmr,  and  with  the  unenviable  certainty,  that  their  bluster- 
&g»was  laughed  at  and  despised  in  every  oourt  in  £iiro|ie« 
l.knaw  that  some  of  them  have  inordinate  self-complacency; 
1  ynt  I  will  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  conceal  my  honest  opinion, 
'.  tfaatithere  is>  not  ampng  them  a  single  man,  vdiose  talenta  for 
>  sreat.fand  commanding  policy  have  either  attracted  or  secured 
J  the  confidence  of  any  quarter  of  Eurc^«    Do  they  boast  of 
their  Vigilance?     The.  dexterous  surrender  of  Ocaakow,  as 
they  now  know,  might  have  saved  the  fall  and  ruin  of  Pobiid. 
Do  th^  boast  of  their  vigilance  ?    And  had  they  no  appre- 
hension of  the.  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia?     Had 
they  such  perfect  reliance  on  the  moderation  of  Prussia,  on 
his  intimate  friendship  with,  bis  gratitude  to,  his  confictence 
in,  our  faithful  cabinet?   JQo  they  boast  of  their  vigilance, 
and  yet  saw  nothing  of  tlieir  present  dread  for  Holland  and 
'  Brabant,  on  the  30th  of  September,  when  to  the  joy  of  every 
r  znan  whose  heart  is  warmed  with  the  love  of  freedom,  the 
Duke. of  Brunswick  retreated  brfore  the  armies  of  France? 
«  Were. they  vigilant,  not  to  foresee  the  consequences. of  that 
.  xetreat;  or  did  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  weak,  the  false 
•  liap^  that  still  the  steadiness  of  men  bred  up  in  the  trammels 
/^rtacdcs'  and. discipline,  would  be  an  overmatch  for  the  i«Ei« 
-qpetnofikyc^.  men, '  aniniated  by  the  glorious  flame  of  libertj^  ? 
.If  s^  the. battle. of  Jemappe  oughit^  I  shoidd  thinki  to  hinre 


.skemi  then  vkplnt  men  their  crrar*  Hwtbatlht  hinwnad 
<Hithe  6th of  Mov^ber.  On  the  Hameday  the  govemmeiit  of 
'Ae  NethecUoids  tatjk  to  flight,  and  the  newt  aimed  m  Eag- 
Uttd  on  the  loth  or  i2thL  Now,  what  did  these  vigilaQt 
ministers?  On  the  17th  thqr  prord^foed  the  pariialWiWMt  to 
die  3d  of  January,  without  aren  saymg  that  it  waa  thm  to 
meet  ibr  the  diqiatch  of  business  h  And  yet  on  these  v%(ilsiit 
asen  we  are  to  repose^  although  in  the  eyas  of  Earopa^  and 
ukiho  hearts  of  Englishmen,  an  armament  in  their  hands  js 
a  ptooi  and  earnest  of  their  fiiture  humiliation ! 

They  call  for  subsidiary  aid  from  the  loyal^  of  tha  paopl% 
-aAd  to  procure  this  .they  have  recourse  to  history,  and  search 
ootfor  the  kicky  frauds  of  fimner  times:  they  find  oneof  the 
most  lucky  firauds.was  the  popish  plot  in  the  rdjgn  of  £!hariies 
the  Second.  The  same  crjr  in  the  present  moment  they  knew 
was  inqxMsiUe;  but  a  similar  one  was  feasiUe  in  the  enmity 
against  a  republic.  The  protestant  dissenters  then,  as  now, 
were  made  the  objects  of  terror,  and  every  art  was^  wed  to 
provoke  the  rage  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  The  fiand  was 
too  stKoessfiiL  Many  of  my  firieods,  from  the  best  motivosi 
^re  deluded  into  the  snare,  and  that  most  calamitous  of  all 
measures,  the  proclamation,  unfortunately  for  England,  met 
with  their  countenance.  I  cannot  bettor  describe  this  cala- 
mity than  by  reading  a  passage  from  an  ^eminent  historian, 
Ba^>h,   on  the  fat^  consequences  of  the  delusion  of  the 


popish  plot.  By  comparing  my  friend^  on  the  present  < 
to  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell  at  that  time^  I  think  thi^  I 
caatiot  pay  a  better  compliment  to  them,  or  at  the  same  doe 
a  more  just  and  deservea  tribute  to  the  menuuy  of  that  ex* 
cellent  person.  Both,  in  consequence  of  their  hmh  integrity 
and  attachment  to  the  countiy,  have  become  the  dupea  of 
decepti<m.  The  passage  is  as  follows :  <<  But  there  were  per- 
soB%  it  seems,  ready  to  adopt  his  (Oates's)  intelligence,  im- 
perfect, chimerical,  or  ^fictitious  as  it  was,  BMid  to  make  use 
^  it  as  a  firebrand  to  light  up  such  a  flame  of  dissention  as 
had  like  to  have  laid  waste  the  kingdom;  and  of  these,  ac* 
cording  to  the  distinction  akeady  made^  some  were  weak  joid 
some  were  wicked.  The  weak  were  those  who  thought  popeiy 
the  greatest  mischief  that  comprehended  all  others,  who  mil* 
took  prriudice  for  conviction,  credulity  for  candour,  and 
rigour  for  righteousness.  These,  however,  meant  mU, 
though,  they  acted  ill;  and  while  doing  the  dradgery  of  a 
murt}^  persuaded  themselves  they  were  saving  the  naticiK 
The  vdcked  were  the  master  [inliticians  of  the  4iiae%  who 
oonsidered  kings  not  as  they  were,  good  or  iU  in  thensdve^ 
but  as  the^  were  ill  or  good  with  respect  to  their  own  iifip 
mediate  view^;  now  the  pbt^  whethea  tnpa  or  Usfi^  wss 


fbmed  of  die  hvpfiett  ingredients  ima^aUe  to  advance  tiieft- 
interesf 

Now,  8ir»  let  me  address  one  word  to  Ay  Tahied  fiiendv. 
I  entreat  them  to  inflect  on  the  oonseqiiences  of  their  recent 
delusion  -^  not  dissimilar  to  die  above.    The  measure  of  the 
prodamation  is  now  stated  to  be  6yet — it  has  failed:  let 
them  avoid  all  Ihrther  snares  of  the  same  kind.    They  will 
reflect  on  tbe  necessity  of  union  from  the  experience  of  the 
advanti^es  which  hare  flowed  from  it    They  cannot  feel 
snore  sensibly  than  I  do  the  benefits  of  the  cordial  co-(q)e* 
ndcm  of  that  body  of  men  who  bave^  through  the  whole  of 
Ae  present  reign,  had  to  struggle  with  prgudioe  as  well  sA 
enmity.    Let  them  recdlect  the  manner  in  which  the  preseift 
niskfaterB  came  into  power:  let  them  recollect  the  inri^ooS 
sMempts  that  have  been  made  to  disjbin  them;  and  now  that 
the  fittal  measure  of  the  prodamation  is  oVer,  let  Uiem  avc^ 
I  say,  all  farther  shares  of  the  staie  kind«    Of  thedeelarab* 
iSons,  which  it  is  now  the  fiirfiion  to  sign,  I  certainly  cannot 
in  general  approve.    Of  alh  that  I  have  seen^  that  of  the 
Merchants  of  London  appears  best  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  approbation  of  constitutional  men;  but  I  see  and  hear  on 
every -side  such  violent  doctrines,  and  such  afflicting  measures,    * 
as  no  man  who  is  actuated  by  the  wish  of  preserving  peace  ih 
this  country  can  subsor^  to^    A  noble  lord,  (Fieklhig^)  finr 
-whom  I  have  a  high  respect,  says  he  will  move  fo^  a  sospeiih 
aion  of  the  habeas-corpus  act     I  hope  not   I  have  a  high' 
^respeiot  for  die  noble  lord;  but  no  motive  bf  personal  respect 
ihM  make  me  inattentive  to  my  dutj^.     Come  from  whom  it 
snay,    I  will  with  my  most  determined  powers,  oppose  so 
dreadful  a  measure. 

But,  it  may  be  adked,  what  would  I  propose  to  do  in  times 
of  agitation  Uke  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly.     If  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  dissenters  to  discontent,  because  they 
conceive  themselves  to  be  unjustly  suspected  and  cruelly  ca* 
himniated,  what  would  I  do  ?  — •  I  would  instantly  repeal  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  and  take  from  them,  by  such  a 
step,  all  cause  of 'complaint.     If  there  were  any  persons 
tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they  thought  that 
tile  representative  government  was  more  perfect  in  a  republic, 
I  would  endeavour  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
tnons,  and  to  shew  that  the  House  of  Commons,  diough 
tiot  chosen  by  al^  should  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove 
itadf  the  representative  of  all.   If  there  were  men  dissatisfied 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  on  account  of  dis- 
abilities and  exemptions,  of  unjust  prejudices,  and  of  cruel 
l^iestrictions,  I  would  repeal  the  penal  statutes,  whidi  are  a 
^iijgnice  to  gur  bw  hookfu    Jf  there  were  other  complinttts  of 
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gtievances,  I  wptild  redress  them  whiere  they  ware  really 
proved;  but  above  all,  I  ivould  constantly,  cheerfully,  pa- 
tientfy*  listen*  I  would  make  it  known,  that  if  any  man  felt^ 
or  thought  he  felt,  a  ffrievance,  he  might  come  freely  to  the 
bar  of  mis  House  and  bring  his  prooft :  and  it  should  be 
made  manifest  to  all  the  world,  that  where  they  did  exist,  they 
would  be  redressed ;  where  they  did  uot,  that  it  should  be 
made  evident*  If  I' were  to  issue  a  proclamation,  this  should 
be  my  proclamation)  —  ^^  If  any  man  has  a  grievance,  let 
him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the'Coihmons'  House  of  Par- 
liament with  the  firm  persuasion  •  of  having  it  *  honestly 
inviestigated/'  These  are  the  subsidies  that  I  would  grant  to 
government  WI>at,  instead  of  this,  is  done?  Stippress  the 
complaint/—  check  the  circulation  of  knowledge — *  command 
that  no  man  shall  read ;  or,  that  as  no  man  under  a  looZ.  a 
year  can  kill  a  partridge,  so  no  man  under  20L  or  30/.  a 
year,  shall  dare  to  read  or  to  thihk ! 

I  see  in  Westminster  the  most  extraordinary  resolutions  of 
parochial  meetings.  In  that  city,  with  which  I  am  intimatdy 
connected,  and  to  which  I  owe  high  oUigadons,  there  have 
been  resolutions  and  associations  which  nmitate  against  every 
idea  that  I  was  ever  taught  to  entertain  both  of  law  and  df 
the  constitution.  In  the  parish  of  St  Anne,  Soho,  at  the 
jhead  of  which  parochial  meeting  I  see  a  muqh  respected  friend 
.of  mine,  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  they  have  demanded  a  register 
of  all  the  strangers  living  in  the  parish.  In  St  Clement's  and 
elsewhere,  publicans  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  dieir 
licenses  if  they  shall  suffer  any  newspapers  to  be  read  in  their 
houses  that  they  shall  think  seditious*  Good  God !  where  did 
justices  find  this  Taw  ?  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was 
no  one  thing  of  which  the  law  was  more  justly  jealous,  than 
the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  justices  with  re- 
gard to  licences,  and  that  above  all  things  it  was  not  perxnitted 
them  to  suffer  political  motives  to  interfere  in  the  giving  or 
withholding  them.  And  publicans,  too,  are  to  be  made  judges 
of  libel  I  No  newspaper  or  pamphlet  is  to  be  read,  but  such  as 
they  shall  determine  to  be  free  from  sedition  !  No  conversation 
is  to  be  suffered  but  what  they  shall  judge  to  be  loyal!  And  yet 
in  this  very  House,  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  when 
I  brought  in  a  bill  with  regard  to  libels,  we  all  heard  it  asserted, 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  was  a  libel  could  not  be  safely  lefi:  to ' 
the  determination  of  twelve  jurymen  —  it  could  be  ju^ed  of 
only  by  sages  in  the  law^  How  cto  these  publicans  be  con- 
ceived capable  of  judging^  or  by  what  rule  are  they  to  act? 
Are  they  to  take  their  opinions  from  these  associations  ?  Thqr 
recommend  to  th&oj  that  loyal  paper  called  <<  Que  Pennyworth 
of  Advice,'*  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  i?.  pretty  plainly 


iiittniitft^9  tfaatit  would  ha'^^  been  \rell  if  "Fe^dg,  iWlate 
joayor  oCPfflig,  had  been  assassinated  when  in  England,  atid 
that  it  would  be  an  excesd;  of  virtue  to  ettermitiiite  the  disseh-^ 
ters !  Are  they  to  be  told,  that  such  writi%s  as  these  are 
perfiictly  ^harmless  and  praisewortiiy,  but  that 'discussions 'oii 
the  constitution,  debating  societies,  (although,  by  the  b^^,  I 
nevecknew  London. without  debating  societies,  and  I  )(^not 
«ee  by  what  iaw^  any  magisttate  caii  intcfrrupt  their  peaeeabte 
discussions,)  and  aUpapers  imd  conversation^^  where  therl;  atie 
free  opinions  on. the  nature  of  govemuient,  are  libellous? 
What,  Sir,  must  ;be  the  consequence  of  all  thi^,  but  thart  these 
.publicana  must  decide,  that  that  is  libellous  which  is*  dis- 
-^qoroved  of  by  ministers  foi^  the  time  being,  and  bv  these  as* 
sociations,  and  that  all  freedom  of  o^rfnion,  and  all  the  fail"  and 
impartial  ireedom  qf  the  press  is  utterly  desti«oyed ! 
'  .  Sir,  I  lore  the  constitution  as  it  is  established.   It  has  gi*own 
up  with  me  as  a  prejudice  and  a  habit,  as  well  as  from  con* 
victi(m.    I  know  that  it  isr  calculated  for  theh^^piness  of  man, 
aQd:that  its  constituent  Inranqhes  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
couldnot  be  altered  or  impaired,  without  entailing  on  this 
country  the  most  dreadful  miseries.     It  is  the  best  adapted  1^ 
Enghuid,  because^  as  the  npble  earl  truly  said,  .the  people  of 
England  think  it  the  best;  and  the  safest  course  is  to  cc^suft 
the  jud^ent  and  gratify  the  predilections  of  a  country. 
Heartily  convinced,  however,  as  I  am,  that,  to  secure  the  peace, 
strength,  and  happiness  of  the  country,  we  must  maintain  the 
constitution  against  all  innovation ;  yet  I  do  not  think  so  super^- 
sdtibusly  of  aiiy  human  instituticm,  as  to  imagine,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  perverted :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
it  requires  an  increasing  vigilance,,  on  the  part  of  the  p^ple, 
to  prevent  the  decay  an^  dilapidations  tp  which  every  edifice  is , 
i$id>ject.     I  think,  also,  that  we  may  be  led  asleep  to  our  reai 
^   danger  by  these  perpetual  alarms  to  loy^ty,  which^  in  my 
iipinion,  are  daily  sapping  the  constitution,    under  the  pretext 
*   of  guarding  it  from  the  assaults  of  republican^  and  leveller^ 
»we  run  the  hazard  of  leaving  it  open  on  the  other  and  mor^ 
JGbeble  side.     We  are  led  insensibly  to  the  opposite  danger ; 
that  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  degrading 
.the  influence  of  tne  Commons'  Hotise  of  Parliament.   It  is,  ia 
such. moments  as  the  present,  that  the  most  dangerous,  because 
^*%nsuspected,  attacks  may  be  made  on  our  dearest  rights ;  for 
fet  us  only  look  back  to  the  whole  course  of  die  pres^itadmi- 
jiistration,  and  weu  shall  ee^  that  from  their  outset  to  the  pre- 
4ent:day,  it  has  befn  their  invarial^le  objiect  to' degrade  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of  the  people^  and  to  diminish 
'  its  {lawiec  tad  infldence  in  every  possible  Way. 


ili6a  a*.  MoA  jommoigin  te  «i        tEtae.  i  j. 


It  ivttaolinefdy  in  the  outlet  df  tfacirianav  lAum  ihtj 
stood  vq>  ^i^st  the  deelared  iroice  of  thd  Hoate  qPOomraaM, 
that  this  q)iritWB8  0UMiifeBted)bat  tuufonnl^aiidnegreittrdy 
dirou^iout  tbeir  whole  minis^  the  sime  dnpoemoa  kasbeea 
ahe^mi,  until  at  lait  it  ^ame  to  its  fully  undi^ised  danonstnip 
tion  on  the  questioa  of  the  RnsNaii  war,  whoi  the  House  of 
Commons  was  deeded  to  the  lowest  state  c^insmnficance 
a|id  oontempty  in  bong  made  to  retract  its  own  woras,  and  te 
acknowledge  that  it  was  <if  no  oonsequenee  or  arail  what  were 
Its  sentiments  <m  any  ^le  measurer    The  minister  has  kou- 
larly  acted  upon  this  sinrt  of  principle:--*^  I  do  not  care  what 
the  House  of  Cfanmons  may  thinl^  or  what  may  be  tboai^oF 
them.    It  is  not  thefar  veidict  that  is  to  acquit  me  in  any  mo- 
ment of  difficulty  or  any  hour  of  triaL    I  will  agitttfcethe 
people  without:  I  will  see  whether  they  will  bear  me  op  in 
my  measures;  and  as  for  the  House  of  Commons^  i^  in  the 
bdght  of  their  confidence  in  me^  thev  shafi  be  made  to  tay 
one  thing  to-day)  I  will  make  them,  with  eipui  easc^  and  with* 
out  regard  to  their  chamctetr,  say  another  to-morrow.''    Sudt 
is  the  true  ik^ish  of  the  principle  of  the  r^htfaoBOOtaUe 
l^ntleman's  ccmduc^  and  this  principle  he  has  constantfy  acted 
vpo^f  to  the  vilification  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  censtita- 
tioOk    And  what  is  thi%  Sir,  but  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Ifeuse  of  Commons  is  in  reality  what  Thovnas  Pain^  and 
writers  like  him,  say  it  is,  namely,  that  it'  is  not  the  tme  re- 
{unesenlative  and  wgan  of  the  pec^le?  .  In  die  same  w»^  and 
by  the  same  lai^ag^  might  Thomas  Paine  bring  a  mamd& 
upon  oer  courts  of  law,  md  upon  die  trial  Injury.    In  the 
^ame  tone^  he  might  ass^:  ^<  Do  not  tdl  me  what  a  jury  of 
.  iwelye  m^en  may  say  of  my  book:  do  nc^  Cell  me  what  Aese 
ffissodations  say:  I  rgect  all  tribunds,  eidier  constituted  by 
ImsI  authcri^,  or  self-erected :  give  me  the  pec^le  for  my 
judges,  and  i  will  pmve  diet  my  doctrfaies  me  agreeable  to 
them/'     Such  language  would  sauare  completely  with  that 
43f  ministers,  and  constantly. have  tney  resorted  to  tbe  da^;er- 
ous  innovation  of  supporting  themsdves,  widiout  regard  te 
die  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  fay  appeals  one  day  to 
the  crown,  tbe  next  to  the  lords,  and  the  third  to  the  peof^ 
uniformly  striving  to  exhibfit  parliament  in  the  diegracelijl  and 
pitiful  light  of  complete  incapacity.    Is  it  not  wpnderful.  Sir, 
that  all  th^  true  constitutional  watchfulness  ml  England  should 
be  dead  to  the  only  reid  danger  that  die  {uresent  day  ex* 
hibits,  and  that  they  shoidd  be  alone  mused  by  tlie  idiodc 
dhunour  of  rqiidiilican  pbrensy  and  of  popubr  insurrectioi, 
whi^h  do  not  exist? 

Sir,  I  have  done  my  duty;    I  have,  with  the  certain^  of 
opposing  myself  to  die  fiiror  of  the  day^  delivered  my  opiniom 


At  motto  lengtfi  thtti  I  iatendbdy  and  petlil^  I  htNe  kitnided 
top  long  an  tbe  iisdiilaeiice  of  the  House.  [A  general  cry  of 
*<  Hear  faim  V*  beqpoke  the  perfect  attention  0?  die  House.] 
I  bav^^  endeaTOored  to  persuade  you  against  the  indecent  hastd 
of  oonunitdi^  yourselves  ilo  these  assertions  of  an  existing  in- 
fUiveGtiaii,  until  you  shall  have  made  a  rigorous  inquiir  where 
k  ia  tobe  fi>u&d.  To  av^d  involving  the  people  in  the  cali^ 
iiiifir  oi'A-  war;  withoiy;  at  leart  ascertMmi^  the  intmnal  slate 
of  ute  kingdoni»  and  to  prevent  vs  from  f^ng  into  the  disf 
grace  of  being,/  as  heretofore^  obliged  perhaps  in  a  weeic  to 
retract  every  syllable  that  we  ar^  now  called  upon  to  say :  to^ 
carry  this  into  effect^  I  shall  move,  that  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  proposed  motion,  ^*  That  an  humble  address  be  pre* 
seated  to  nis  miyesty,  humUy  to  thank  his  majesty  for  his 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne,"  the  following  words 
ber8ul»titQted  in  the  room  of  all  that  follow  in  tbeorigiiial 


^  To  e&presB  to  his  majesl^  our  most  zealous  attaGimmiit 
to  the  excellent  constitution  of  this  free  country,  our  sense  of 
the  invaluable  blessings  which  we  derive  from  it,  and  om^  un* 
shakea  determination  to  maintain  and  preserve  it 

^<  To  assure  his  majesty  that,  unitii^  with  all  his  m»esty^s 
fidthfid  subjects  in  these  sentiments  of  lOTalty  to  the  throne^ 
attd  attachment  to  the  constitution^  we  fe^l  in  common  wk][i 
them  the  deepest  aiudety  aod  ooncemt  when  we  see  those 
measures  adopted  by  the  executive  govenmeni,  wUch  the 
iaw  authorises  only  in  cases  of  insurrection  widim  this  realm* 

*<  That  his  majesty's  fidthfiil  Commons,  assemUed  in  a 
inanner  new  and  alarming  to  the  country,  think  it  their  first 
dn^^  and  will  make  it  thehr  first  business,  to  inform  theit^* 
selves  of  the  causes  of  this  measure^  being  equally  aealous 
to  «B^ce  &  due  obedience  to  the  laws  oa  me  one  hand» 
and  a  fiuthfulexecntkiD  of  th^  on  the  other*'' 

Mr.  Fok's  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mn  Wipdhaoa^  Mr«. 
Secretary  Duadas, -Mr.  Bttrke>  Mr*  Anstruther,  the  Attorneys 
.CSemral  Ipir  John  Scott^  and  the  Solicitor  General  Sir  John  JMlU" 

.fori  it  was  vipported  by  Mr.  Grey^  Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville,  and  Mr^  Erskine. — Mr,  Grey  said,  he  did  not  believe 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  so  perverse  as  to  be 

^  disaffected  with  a  constitution  from  which  they  enjojred  se  many 

'  blessings.  Their  natural  good  sense,  he  was  convinced,  w^uld  pre- 
vent them  from  adoptitig  any  doctrilies  subversive  of  that  eoniti- 

^'fiitioQ*  fie  was  not  a  £riend  to  Paine's  doctrines,  bat  he  wto 
not  to  he  deterred. by  a  name  from  acknowledpsgthatbeeoDr 
sidered  the  rights  of  man  as  the  foundation  of  evety  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  stood  ont  against  those- rights  as  conspi- 
rators against  the  people.     I^e  <^oncludsd  with  comparing,  aa 


Mi^.  F0X  had  dtite,  tile  ddoMoob  ef  tJi^  ^fUH^Jtfi  in  the  le^ 

'|>f  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  impresaiont  produced  bjr  those 
alarms^  which  ministers  had  taken  so  much  paina  to  exeite*  —-Mr. 
Sheridan  contended,  that  if  there  were,  in  reality,  any  «e- 
ditious  persons  in  this  country,  who  wished  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution, their  numhers  were  as  sma}l  as  their  designs  were  de- 
teatablk  Ministers  themselves  had  created  the  alarm  ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House,  before  they  should  proceed  farther,  to  go 
'tato  an  enquiry  respecting    the  circamstances  which  were  al* 

S[ed  as  the  sronnd  of  that  alarai.  Ought  they  to  rely  upon  the 
ohnation  of  ministers, /or  act  in  consequence  of  tliat  infons- 
Ittion^  when  there  was  reason  to  think  that  they  themselves  had 
£oti:ged  the  plot?  He  hoped  it  was  not  understood,  that  those  who 
rejoiced  in  the  revolution  in  France,  approved  likewise  of  all  the 
jsuhsequent  excesses.  The  formidable  band  of  republicans,  who 
had  been  mentioned  to  exist  in  this  country,  Mr.  Sheridan  repre- 
sented as  nothing  more  than  men  in  buckram.  So  fkr  from  iU 
beine  the  wish  c^  any  description  of  men,  diat  a  French  army 
shovud  be  introduced  into  this  country,  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
were  one  French  soldier  to  land  upon  our  eoast,  with  the  idea  of 
effecting  any  change  in  our  government,  every  hand  and  heart  in 
the  country  wouldbe  fired  by  the  indignity,  and  unite  to  oppose 
so  insulting  an  attempt.  As  to  the  question  of  a  war,  he  should 
vote  that  English  minister  to  be  impeached,  who  should  enter 
into  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  foriner  despotism 
in  France,  who  should  dare  in  such  a  cause  to  spend  one  guinea, 
or  spill  one  drop  of  blood.  A  war'  in  the  present  moment,  he 
considered,  ought  only  to  be  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  the 
most  ineyit^e  nec^ty.— -Mr.  Erskine  justified  himsdif  as  a 
member  of  the  society  for  reform,  and  blamed  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters for  their  delay  in  prosecuting  the  author  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  till  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  publication.  He  concluded 
with  recommending  the  House  to  govern  the  people  by  their  af- 
fections, and  instead  of  loading  them  with  abuse  and  calumny,  to 
meet  their  complaints,  to  redress  their  grievances,  and,  by  granting 
them  a  fair  r4>resentation,  to  remove  the  ground  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction.— in  reply  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Dundas, 

Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  had  never  laid  it  down  tliai  Hbdsy 
but  only  that  speculative  opinions  on  government,  ought  not 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  libel  he  had  prosecuted*  was  hot  a 
speculative  opinion,  but  a  positive  reflection  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  would  say, 
diat  if  a  libel  were  now  published,  reflecting  on  the  character 
ania  conduct  of  the  king,  or  the  diaracter  and  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  libel  ought  likewise  to  suffer  prosecu- 
tion. When  he  spoke  of  Ireland,  he  expressed  himself  with- 
out any  reference  to  her  parliamentary  independence.    He 


♦  See  Vol  iii.  p.  363. 
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i^:):  certainly  coiU  not  be  smpected  of  any  intenticm  to  injure^ 
f'X::  independoice  which  he  had  ever  be^  most  ready  to  assert* 
^j;:  What  he  had  said  was  meant  as  a  lesi^on  to  ourselves^  and  he 
-  ■-'  thought  that  the  more  frankness  was  maintained  on  the  sub- 
""*"  ject  the  better  would  the  event  prove  for  both,  countries. 
On  the  subject  of  Poland  he  professed  himself  ready  at  any 
time  to  meet  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 


••is: 


St:: 

nor 


At  the  close  of  the  debate,    which  lasted  till  three  in  the 

e:.  morning,                                                                                .        , 

-  ''j^  .....' 

vii  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  much  of  what  he  had  said  had  either 

.'  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood  in  the  course  of  the' 

-  debate.     Tlie  application  which  had  been  made  to  him  to 

- '-  withdraw  his  amendment,  howeverx  he  respected  the  quarter 

;^^  from  which  it  came,  he  must  resist.-     After  the  sentiments 

;  which  he  and  other  gentlemen  had  expFessed,  unanimity  waa 

p^  impossible :  unanimily  on  the  pres^dt  ooeasion;  he  must  owQ 

T  was  wliat  he  should  deprecate.      He  gave  notice,  'that  he 

'^  should  attend  to^worrow  to  propose  an  amendment  upon  the 

rr  report. 

-'  The  House  then  divided  on  the  address  moved  by  the  Lord 

i'  Mayor:  Yeas  290:  Noes  50. 


'ji 


The  foQowing  is  a  list  of  the  minority  who  voted  with  Mr.  Ftf s  upon 
this  occasion. 

Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  Hon.  Richard  Bingham 

Charles  Grey,  Esq.  -    J.  N.  Edwards,  Esq.  . 

Rich..foinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  Lee  Anthony,  Esq. 
Rt.Hon.LordG.A.H.Cavendish    William  Adam,  Esq. 

Lord  Edward  Bentinck  William  Plumer,  Esq. 

Lord  John  Russell  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 

Lord  William  Russell  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Robt.  Spencer 

Earl  of  Wycombe  Phdip  Francis,  Esq. 

Viscount  Milton  James  Martin,  Esq. 

Hon.  T.  Erskine  William  Smith,  Esq. 

Hon.  Lionel  Darner  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq. 

Hon.  T.  Maitland  B.Tarleton,  Esq. 

George  Byng,  Esq.  Hon.  St.  Andrew  St.  Jo^n 

William  Hussey',  Esq.  Charles  Sturt,  Esq. 

John  Crewe,  £!sq.  Benjamin  Vaughan,^  Esq* 

William  Baker,  Esq.  Cunliff  Shaw,  Esq. 

Dudley  North,  Esq.  R^  S.  Milnes,  Esq. 

John  Courtenay,  Esq.*  Edward  Bouverie,  Esq.  ' 

John  Shaw  Stuart,  Siq.  ^  Thomas  GrenvDle,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Fletchflr;,  Safrt.  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq. 

VOL.  IV.      .  a  H  - 


Jo]mWbartaB,£«qb  Sir  Jeba  Aubr^,  Bart: 

Itight  Bon.  R.  Fit^trick  Sir  Joki  JerTis,  K.  B. 

Samuel  WhiAread,  Esq*  J.  B.  Burch,  Escu 

Norman  Madeod,  Esq*  John  Harcourt,  £3q* 

Josefdi  Jekrll^  Esq.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.    1  TaIIuml 

ThoBiat  Whiteiore,  Esq.  W.HLLambtonyEsq.  j  *^«^ 


December  14* 

The  tiOrd  Mayor  brought  up  the  report  of  the  address  agreed^ 
upoa  last  night-    The  said  address  being  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Fox  said)  that  as  this  wa»  in  some  measure  a  ccmtiBaa- 
ttoii  of  a  former  debate,  be  should  take  the  opportunity  to 
jqply  to  seveiral  argume9[its  that  bad  been  urged  against  him. 
Scnne  gentlemen  bad  blamed  him  for  having  proposed  an 
amaadment  to  tbe  address  when  unanimity  of  sentiment  was 
fo  much  to  be  dieaired ;  but  he  had  acted  accordii^  to  his 
feelingSf  and  others  had  sacrificed  their  feelings  to  unanioiity. 
Those  who  had  thus  censured  him  had  censured  ministers  fi>r 
being  neutral  respecting  France;  and  he  censured  them  for 
the  same  neutrality,  though  from  very  different  motives.  So 
far  was  he  from  thinkine  uiat  ministers  deserved  praise  in  that 
respect,  that  he  thought  the  Hojuse  of  Cpmmons  ou^t  to 
impeach  them.  His  opinion  was,  tliat  from  the  moment  they 
knew  a  league  was  formed  against  France,  this  country  ought 
to  have  Interfered ;  Trance  had  justice  completely  on  her  sSe, 
and  we,  by  a  prudent  negociation  with  the  other  powers, 
might  have  prie vented  the  horrid  scenes  which  were  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  saved,  too,  the  necessity  of  being  reduced  to 
our  present  situation*  We  should  by  this  have  hdd  out  to 
Europe  a  lesson  of  moderation,  of  justice,  and  of  dignity, 
worthy  of  a  great  empire;  this  was  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  which  ought  to  have  been  adopte<^  but  it  waa 
what  ministers  had  neglected.  There  was  one  general  advaar 
tage,  however,  resulting  from  this;  it  taught  the  proudest 
jnen  in  this  world  that  there  was  an  energy  in  the  cause  of 
justice  which  when  once  supported,  nothmg  could  defeat. 
Thank  God,  nature  had  been  true  to  hersra ;  tyrsaainj  had 
been  defeated,  and  those  who  had  fought  for  freedom  were 
triumphant! 

Indeed,  all  those  who  spoke  in  support  of  ministers  ur 
the  debate  of  last  night  had  insisted,  that  France  had  formed 
views  of  aggrandizement  and  general  doipinion.  If  so,  why 
thank  the  king's  ministera  for  their  neutrality,  when^  if  they 
are  riebt  now,  upon  their  own  princif^,,  they  should  have 
formeriy  interfered  to  baye  check^  their  career  ?  Ueiadited 
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fhat  it  was  imposeibk,  without  an  abandonment  of  all  cbh-* 
sistency,  to  approve  of  the  present  address.  Whbever  con- 
cdved  him  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aggrdiidtzemelit  of  Frahce 
was  matter  of  indifference  tb  this  country  mistook  him  grossly. 
Frahce  certainly  bad  aggrandized  hers6l£  She  had  disap- 
pointed the  predictions  of  that  gentleman,  who,  during  the 
last  session,  in  speaking  of  the  opponents  of  Great  Britain  6n 
the  cdhtinenl^  had  6xclaim*ed,  "  There  is  no  danger  from  any 
quarter  !  looking  into  the  map  of  Europe,  I  see  a  chasm  once 
^led  France.- *  Thdt  chiasm,  however,  the  gentleman  must 
now  confess  was  filled.  No  longer  would  he  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  iiation  as  having  once  been  famous 
^^QaUoB  oUfh  bellojloruhse.  They  had  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  wanner  as  to  itiduce  him  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
power  of  France  might  be  formidable  to  this  country.  She 
was  formidable  under  heir  monarchy,  wheii  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  in  friendship  with  Austria.  But  France,  with 
finances  almost  ruined— France,  at  enmity  with  Austria,  and 
certainly  not  in  aitiity  with  Spafti,  was  much  more  formidable 
TXQWi  she  was  formidable  now  from  her  freedom,  the  ani- 
mating effects  of  which  were  beyond  the  calculation  of  man. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  felt  any  thing  in  the  cause 
of  fre^om,  sympathized  with  the  French,  and  wished  them 
snecis^s,  reg&rdittg  them  ai§  m6n  struggling  with  tyrants  and 
despots,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  form  for  themselves 
a  free  government;  But,  perhaps,  he  should  be  told,  that 
France  had  not  a  free  government.  In  order  to  shorten  that 
question  for  the  present,  he  would  say,  in*  the  words  of  a  cer- 
tain author,  that  "  a  free  government  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  that  which  the  people  consider  as  such  f  so  it  was  with  the 
French  during  the  whole  of  the  last  campaign :  they  had  been 
suxicessful  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  cause.  Courage, 
and  all  the  bolder  virtues,  naturally  attended  freedom.  Let 
vs  not  foolishly  continue  the  absurd  prejudice,  that  none  but 
Englishmen  deserve  to  be  free.  Liberty  had  nb  attachment  to 
»oii';'itwks  th^iilheritance  of  man  over  *eyery  part  of  the  globe, 
dnd  whierevei'  enjoyed  it  always  produced  the  sanieefifects. 

With  these  sentiments,  he  cotild  not  but  be  of  opinion,  that 
l9ie  coiidu6t^  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  peculiarly  prudent, 
ittltd  abovi&  all,  s(trictly  jtist :  she  ought  immediately  to  acknow- 
ledge die  govemm^t  of  f'rance,  and  to  adopt  all  honourable 
Bieona  of  prpciirittg  peace :  she  ought  to  weigh  all  the  conse- 
*  queaces  of  a  war,  to  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  the  nature 
and  extent  of  hei^  resources  at  home,  and  to  ascertain  the 
degree  df  afiBsistailCe  which  she  mi^ht  expect  from  her  allies : 
ribe  shoi^M^mo^t  certainly  condder  well  the  situation  of  Ireland. 
limlkl^fA^  stitprized  him  last  night  that  a  gentlidman,  whd' 
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from  his  situation  ought  to. be  scHuetkiug  of  a  statesman,  had 
asserted  that  the  state  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  alluded  tOi 
What !  was  not  the  condition  of  Lreland  to  be  considered  in  a 
question  that  implicated  a  war  ?  Indeed  it  ought  to  be,  and 
seriously  and  solemnly  too;  It  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
in  that  countnr  there  were  m^ons  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
complete  disfranchisement,  and  very  little  elevated  above 
slaves.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  hearty 
support  could  be  expected  from  that  kingdom  in  the  event  ci 
S  war?  Indeed,  indeed,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  this, 
country  ought  not  to  be  lightly  risked.  The  time  was  come 
when  ministers  would  not  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  eo  to 
war  on  the  mere  prerc^tiv^  of  the  crown ;  they  would  tnink 
the  approbation  of  parliament  and  of  the  pecfde  necessary, 
indispensably  necessary;  but  it  remained  with  the  House  to 
consider  whether  a  war  ought  to  be  entered  into  at  all ;  and  if 
so^  whether  it  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those  who  con^osed 
the  present  administration  ?  It  ought  to  be  considered  also 
how  »nall  would  be  the  effect  which  they  were  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  What  court,  he  would  ask, 
would  be  elevated  by  their  promises,  or  intimidated  by  their 
menaces,  after  their  conduct  with  regard  to  Russia?  It 
should  be  considered  likewise^  that  it  was  doubtful  whetha: 
our  allies  would  rely  on  us,  or  whether  we  could  rely  on 
them.  The  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he  did  not 
believe  dq)ended  on  us,  but  was  such  a  consequence  as  the 
poet  had  described  — 

**  Ask  why  from  Britain,  Csesar  made  retreat, 
Caesar  might  make  reply,  that  he  was  beat." 

On  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  near  connection  that  subsisted,  he 
did  not  think  that  this  country  could  entirely  depend,  for  do- 
mestic occurrences  in  that  kingdom  might  render  it  unable  to: 
afford  us  much  assistance.  On  the  emperor  no  relianee 
was  to  be  placed  at  all. 

Having  thus  stated  some  reasons  flowing  but  of  the  sitna- 
ticm  of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  he  begged 
to  advert  to  some  other  circumstances.  Tlie  cause  of  a  war, 
at  least  the  apparent  one,  wpuld  be  the  invasion  of  Holland' 
by  the  French.  In  Holland,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
tuere  were  persons  disaffected  to  the  Stadtholderian  govern* 
ment,  who  possessed  no  small  degree  of  power.  These  per- 
sons could  not  certainiv  be  ^pected  to  approve  of  the  war. 
But  much  reliance  had  been  placed  on  Amsterdam.  The  aris- 
tocratic principles  of  that  city  would,  it  was  said,  be  in  mtuson 
with  the  war,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt^woold  pcocnie 
from  Ainstenlam  efficacious  support  to  Great  Britain*    IV» 
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flme  who  used  this  argument,'  he  b^gedleftTe'to  suggest  ihe 
case  of  Brabant  The  clergy  of  Brabstfit,  who  had  tne  ear  of 
tiie  pe<^Ie,  were  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be  inimical  to  the 
progress  of  the  fVench:arins,  which  woidd  most  probably  cur»* 
tail  their  immense  possessions*  This  aristocracy  of  tfie  dergy, 
however,  was  of  310  avail ;  for  as  soon  as  the  f^rendi  ap- 
proached,  the  people  of  Brabant  received  them  with  open 
arms.  If  such  effects  had  been  produced  in  that  country, 
might  notthe  same  be  produced  in  Amsterdam  ? 
'  Mr.  Fox  next  adverted  to  the  present  condition  of  thi» 
country.  Insurrections  were  ^  allied  to  exist,  and  one  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman  had  last  night  dedared,  that  wherever  he 
went  he  ^liscovered  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  discontent.  To 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr:  Wind* 
ham)  he  begged  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  small  tribute.  To  the  soundest  heart  he  joined  the  clearest 
head ;  and  while  no  man  possessed  more  honourable  prind* 
pies,  few,  very  few,  could  boast  of  an  understanding  so  com- 
prehensive, vigorous,  and  acute«  In  short,  to  sum  up  his 
honourable  friend's  chai*acter  in  a  few  words,  he  was  tibe  re* 
presentative  of  that  most  excellent  patriot,  the  bite  Sir  George 
Savile.  With  this  opinion,  however,  of  his  honourable  fiiend, 
be  could  not  assent  to  his  dedaration  of  the  existence  of  a 
^irit  of  disaffection  and  discontent.  As  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge,  he  had  not  made  any  discovery  of  so  alarming 
a. nature.  But,  if  it  was  true^  if  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  report  of  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  orders  of*  die 
people,  it  became  a  serious  point  to  determine  whence,  in  case 
of  war,  recruits  were  to  be  expected  for  the  army  and  navy* 
Having  stated  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  use  it  as  an  argument 
against  a  war,  because  he  disbdieved  intaio  the  existence  of 
such  disaffection  and  discontent.  He  had  argued  on  the  im«- 
propriety  of  a  war  from  positive  facts,  and  incontrovertiblfli 
reasoning. 

The  next  object  of  his  consideration  was  the  state  of  Scol-* 
land.  In  the  debate -of  last  night  the  right  honourable  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Dundas)  had  in  a  mamy  manner  acknowlesed  that  he 
had  lost  part  of  his  popularity,  although  from  all  that  he  had 
lieard  of  him,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  private, 
there  was  no  man  possessed  of  powers  better  adapted  to 
oonciliate  esteem  than  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but 
tiie  truth  was, .  tlie  people  of  Scotland  had  b^n  treated  with 
shamdul.  indignity ;  that  House  had  scandalously  vt&med  ti> 
hear  them,  pretending  to  know  what  they  wanted  better  than 
themselves.  Those  acquainted  with-  Scotland  had  affirmed 
that  Mr.  Paine's  works  had  greater  influenee  there  than  in  the 
rsouthem  parte  of  the  united  kingdoms ;  that  they  were  rea4 
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by  all  ctetcriptioiis  of  people,  particularly  the  lower  class ;  and 
tiiat  because  the  lower  class  in  Scotland  were  more  learned 
than  the  same  class  in  England,  few  or  none  being  so  ignore 
xant  as  not  to  resid,  and  digest  what  they  read^  the  promul- 
mtion  of  the  new  doctrines  was  consequently  more  alarming. 
This  appeared  to  him  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning. 
It  insinuated,  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  constitution  was 
tp  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance — to  replunge 
them  into  all  the  barbarities  of  the  most  savage  ages.  An  ex<* 
cellent  defence,  truly,  of  our  admirable  constitution !  Whe- 
ther the  lower  class  of  society  in  Scotland  were  more. learned 
or  not  than  the  same  description  in  England  he  would  not 
sow  attempt  to  argue.  But  he  would  maintain  that  the 
reason  advanced  was  false.  It  was  not  on  account  of  their 
superior  learning  that  they  appeared  more  disaffected,  but  on 
account  of  the  enormity  of  their  practical  grievances  which 
provoked  them  to  a  just  remonstrance.  Their  manly  appeal 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  fel- 
low-^ubjects,  whose  exertions  had  often  added  to  our  national 
fiwne  and  honour.  All  these  considerations  operated  as  rea- 
sons for  our  taking  time  to  consider  upon  this  important 
bosiness. 

But  now  the  question  came,  how  were  the  calamities  of 
war  to  be  avoided  in  this  case?  He  would  answer — By  ne- 
gociatiott.  Open  a  negociation  with  the  republic  of  France, 
and  try  every  step  that  can  be  taken  before  you  expose  your 
eountiy  to  the  horrors  of  war.  This,  he  said,  was  the  duly 
of  government  With  the  minister,  perhaps,  the  season  of 
^Begociation  might  be  past ;  but  it  was  not  past  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  ought  not  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 
If  he  were  asked,  when  the  minister  ought  to  have  negociated, 
he  would  inform  him.  He  should  have  negociated  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Perhaps  he  did 
nothing.  This,  however,  he  was  certain  that  he  did:  he 
prorogued  the  parliament;  he  appeared  careless  about  the 
conquest  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  were,  in  a  manner, 
thegates  of  Holland;  and  he  seemed  to  have  reasoned  thus: 
f^  Tne  town  I  will  defend,  but  any  body  may^  possess  the 
gates,  who  please."  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  ambassador  from 
the  r^ublic  of  France  would  not  be  fine  enough  in  his  ap 
pearance  to  figure  in  our  drawing-room,  and,  therefore,  we 
must  not  endure  the  thought  of  a  negociation.  If  that  was 
the  case,  ministers  should  say  so,  in  order  that  the  good  people 
of  Enriand  might  know  the  important  reason  why.  their  blood 
ttRnt  be  spilt  and  their  treasure  squandered.  If  so,  <<  the 
age  of  cfaivahry"  was  revived  with  a  vengeance;  but  he  trusted 
that^some  more  substantial  reason  womd  be  gifen  forgoitig 
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to. war,  sad  that  ydkenejer  we  did  go  to  wbti  (be  tninhteir 
wicHuld  have  to  say  to  the  publki  We  have  tried  the  efiect  of  a 
i^gociation  and  pacific  expressions,  but  to  no  puraosc:  then 
they  migbt  expect  a  general  concurrence^  but  uotil  then  ih%j 
would  certainly  be  inexcusable  in  proceeding  to  hoetUities. 

Alluding  to  M'**  Burke's  speech  last  night,  he  declared, 
tliat  he  diq  not  think  he  had  been  treated  with  civility  by  that 
right  honourable  gentleman*  It.  had  been  said,  hyibAtgeia^ 
tleman,  that  he  had  advanced  facts  which  he  did  not  believe^ 
liow,  he  had  thought  that  his  right  honourable  firiend  knew 
jiiJDi  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  ever  asserted  what  he  did 
not  believe.  In  &ct,  he  had  last  night  declared  that  h^ 
would  not  xkiake  assertions  with  r^pect  to  puti^ar  case«^ 
fjrom  an  apprehension  that  those  cases  might  not  be 
founded  in  truth.  The  reasoning  his  right  honoaiable  Mmi 
had  adopted  on  account  of  this,  delicacy,  was  perfecdy  noveL 
He  had  also  been  accused  by  him  of  using  more  of  invective 
tlian  argument.  Qn  this  head,  he  was  perfectly  sutte  that  be 
had  not  carried  his  invective  farther  than  the  right  hononr* 
able  gentleman,  who  could  not  forget  that  he  had  becai 
obliged  to  descend  to  hell  for  similies  and  figures  of  speech 
with  which  to  stigmatize  the  governors  of  the  French  natiMi. 
Among  some  exceptionable  characters,  he  had  classed  and 
reprobated  M.  Roland,  a  man,  as  he  believed,  eminent  fei?. 
many  virtues.  JEIow  far  ^^ch  invective  tended  to  conciliate 
France.it  required  little  deliberation  to  determine.  Conld 
his  right  honourable  friend  suppose  that  sudh  gross  insnlta 
and  injuries  would  be  forgotten  or  forgivei  by  persons  of  spirit 
and  capa^city  ?  The  peevishness  which  disgrac(Ml  their  discua*^ 
sions,  when  they  were  talking  of  the  conoems  of  France^' 
would  irri^te^  but  could  ueyer  reconcile. 

Mr.  FoK  then  proceeded  to  ^force  the  propriety  of  nego* 
ciatioB.  So  well  convinced  was  he. that  every  hour  we  de-* 
layed  this  negopiatipQ  was  a  loss  ,to  us,  that  he  would  move 
to-morrow  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  treat  with  the  execu« 
tive. government  of  France.  ^  This  he  should  do  with  morfs 
csonvictiqn  of.  its  propriety  than  hope  of  its  success ;  that  cc^ 
sideration  should  not  slacken  his  effi)rts:  all  the  world  woiild 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  it  by  and  bye,  although  so  many 
affected  to  despise  it  now.  He  had  been  the  first  to  throw  dBt 
tjie  prejudice  which  was  once  so  general  in  this  country  agiwf^ 
the  in&nt  freedom,  saod  afterwards.  indq)endence,  of  America. 
Oentlemen  should  recpUect  that  though,  it  was  once  fiujuon* 
able  to  talk  of  «  a  vagrant  congress,"  of  «<  one  Adams,"  at 
^!timco&  and.hi^  criew,"  England  had,  in  the  end,  been 
oblig^  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and  independence  ei 
.  Jiroerjca*    The  same  thiog  anight  happen  i^ith  respect  to  the^ 
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Frebch  rq[>ublic»  and  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  send 
a  minister  to  France  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  parKar- 
ment,  than  perh^s  after  that  event  should  have  taken  place, 
which  he  most  earnesdy  deprecated,  and  should  most  heartily 
deplore.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  those  two  great  and  noble  pillars 
of  republicanism,  loaded  with'  abuse.  He  was  old  enough  to 
remember  when  their  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  the  Ame* 
rican  States  was  treated  with  contempt  Dr.  Franklin  was, 
on  that  occasion,  abused  without  mercy  by  a  learned  gentle<- 
man ;  and  yet  shortly  after  ail  tliis  contempt  these  two  gen- 
ilem^i  contributed  to  the  forming  for  the  people  who  enjoyed 
it,  the  first  constitution  in  the  world — for  them  most  cer- 
tainly the  best  form  of  government  upon  earth,  for  mich  he 
would  venture  to  say  was  the  government  of  America.  Shortly 
after  this  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  sent  over  to  America  to 
treat  with  this  very  Dr.  Franklin  on  behalf  of  this  country ; 
this  he  must  have  done  with  an  ill  grace  if  he  had  joined  in 
the  abuse  of  that  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  forward  in  shewing  his  contempt.  In  short,  the  r^ublic 
of  France  was  that  which  we  must  acknowledge  sooner  or 
later;  and  where  was  the  diffipulty  of  acknowledging  it  now? 
Was  not  the  republic  of  this  country  readily  acknowledged  at 
the  time  of  CrcmiweU  ?  Did  not  courts  vie  in  their  civilities  to 
our  new  form  of  govemmait  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First  ?— an  execution,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  be  entertained  about  it,  which  had  infinitely  less  injus- 
tice in  it  than  that  which,  he  feared,  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  late  unhappy  monarch  of  France;  but  he  hoped  a 
deed  so  foul  would  not  be  committed. 

His  right  honourable  friend  had  said  yesterday.  What,  are 
we  to  receive  an  ambassador  reeking  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent men,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  king  of  France  ?  Mr.  Fox 
said,  his  answer  to  this  was,  that  should  the  French  proceed 
to  extremities  against  that  unfortunate  monarch,  he  should 
consider  it  as  an  act  that  would  be  forever  a  disgrace  to  their 
nation,  and  which  every  man  must  deplore ;  but  still  he  coidd 
not  think  that  we  were  therefore  never  to  have  any  conne:doh 
with  France.  He  wished  that  if  their  objection  to  receive 
One  at  present,  was,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  introduce 
a  French  minister  into  the  king's  drawing-room,  that  they 
would  fairly  avow  it,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  England 
might  see  that  their  blood  and  treasure  were  to  be  sacnficed 
to  a  mere  punctilio. 

After  pathetically  lamenting  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  &- 
mily,  he  returned  to  the  afiairs  of  France^  as  liiey  were  likely 
40  affect  this  country.    We  wanted  to  chedk  the  aggFaiidi8e>» 
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ment  of  France :  perhaps  not  to  go  to  war  with  them  was  to 
died:  their  ag^andivement,  for  theb:  cause  upon  the  conti* 
nent  was  popular.  Th^  said,  "  that  all  govemments  were 
flidlr  foes.-  Tliis  was  but  too  true,  and  had  been  of  popular 
service  to  them;  bat  that  which  served  them  most  of  all  was, 
the  detestation  which  all  Europe  had  entertained  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  leaders  of  the  coihbined  armies.  They  had  nei- 
^hter  hcHiour  nor  humanity.  When  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
La  Fayette,  by  the  pressure  of  irresistible  circumstances,  fell 
iato  their  possession — instead  (rf  receiving  him  as  a  gentleman, 
with  the  dignity  that  was  due  to  his  distress,  they  seized  him 
with  fury,  locked  him  up  like  a  felon,  and  cruelly  continued 
to  keep  him  in  custody,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  com- 
passion of  us  all,  and  in  a  manner  that  must  provoke  the  in- 
dignation of  every  virtuous  man  in  Europe.  But  this  gen- 
tleman had  always  been  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  that  was 
enough  to  exci^  their  hatred.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with 
moving  an  amaidment  to  the  address,  by  inserting  these 
words;  "  Trusting  that  your  majesty  will  employ  every  means 
of  negociation,  consistent  with  me  honour  and  safety  of  this 
country,  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Yorke,  Lord 
Carysfort,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  Mr.  Powys,  and  Mr.  Wilber-i 
force;  and  supported  by  Mr«Sheridan«  and  Mr.  Adam.  It  was 
negatived  without  a  division ;  after  whi<^  the  report  of  the  address 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House* 


Mr.  Fox*s  Motion  for  sending  a  Minister  to  Paris^ 
to  treat  with  the  provisional  government  of 
France. 

December  I  ^. 

THIS  day,  as  soon  as  the  House  had  returned  from  present- 
ing their  address  to  his  majesty, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion.  After  hav- 
ing already  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  feelins  how 
fittie. any :  thing  he  could  add  was  likely  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  present  disposition  of  the  House^  he  should  only  ofier  a  very 
few  words  in  the  way  of  previous  explanation ;  indeed,  from 
the  indisposition  he  laboured  under,  it  was  physically  impos- 
itUe^r  him  to  speak  above  a  few  minutes.    By  his  motion 
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be  did  not  mean  to  imjUj  any  :a|^olNitioB  of  the 
duct  of  the  existing  French  govemment,  or  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  that  had  Ted  to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France.  His  object  was  simply  to  declare  and  reoord  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  poUcy  of  every  nation  to  treat 
with  the  existing  government  of  every  other  nation  with  which 
it  had  relative  interests,  without  inquiring  or  regarding  how 
that  government  was  constituted,  or  by  what  means  those  who 
exercised  it  came  into  power.  This  was  not  only  the  policy, 
but  fre(}uently  the  practice.  If  we  objected  to  the  existing 
form  ol  government  in  France^  we  had  as  strong  ot^ection^ 
to  the  form  of  government  at  Alters;  yet,  at  A%iers  we  had 
a  consul.  If  we  abhorred  the  cnmes  committed  in  France^ 
we  equally  abhorred  the  crimes  committed  in  Morocco;  yet 
to  the  court  of  Morocco  we  had  sent  a  consul  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  commission  of  crimes  at  which  humanity 
shuddered.  By  these  acts  we  were  neither  supposed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  form  of  government  at  Algiers,  nor  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  Morocco.  From  his  motion,  therefoi^e^  no 
opinion  was  to  be  implied,  but  the  opinion  he  had  stated. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  what  he  proposed  had  been 
done  sooner,  and  there  were  circumstances  that  made  it  less 
proper  now  than  at  an  earlier  period.  But  this  was  not  imput- 
able to  him.  The  earliest  period  was  now  the  best;  and  this 
was  the  earliest  opportunity  that  the  meeting  of  parliament 
afforded  him.  It  would  have  been  still  better  if  our  minister 
had  not  been  recalled  from  Paris,  but  had  continued  there  as 
the  ministers  of  some  other  courts  had  done.  He  concluded 
with  moving,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleas^  to  give 
direction  that  a  minister  may  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
those  persons  who  exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  ex- 
ecutive government  in  France,  touching  such  points  as  may 
be  in  discussion,  between  his  majesty  and  his  allies  and  the 
French  nation." 

Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grey.  It  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Loveden,  Mr.  Frederick  Nordi, 
Mr.  Jei^kinson,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Windham,  Mri;^raiit, 
Sir  William  Young,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  James  Murray,  and  Mr.^§irake  ^ 
and  supported  by  Mr.  M.  'A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Grey,  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Whitbreadi  Mr.  Courtenay, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan.-^ Mr.  Windham  acknowledged,  that  when  any 
measure  proceeded  from  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  boI^  witbiMit  the  pettteai 
anxiety  that  he  refused  his  asstttt  to  it;;  What  the  jiulgmeat  of  hw 
right  honourable  friend  wat  every  one  knew ;  howpm^hk  motives^ 
huw  eminent  his  integrity,  it  would  be  as  impertin^t  in  him  to  en* 
plain  a»  it  would  be  in  any  one  to  waste  the  time  of  the^  House  » 
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dtsctifiOBing  positions  thttt  were  adcnowledged  by  all  mankind.  Hov« 
ever  wide,  therefore,  the  difference  that  subsisted  between  his 
right  honourable  friend  and  himself  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
aaij  that  species  of  di£Perence  which  existed  between  two  persons 
bd^olding  the  same  object  &om  two  distinct  points  of  view.  He  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  a  difference  that  extended  to  principle.  — 
Mr.  Grey  supported  the  motion  with  great  energy.  "It  was  asked," 
he  said,  "if  Great  Britain  was  to  sneak  and  crouch  to  France.  No, 
neither  sneak  nor  crouch,  but  negociate  like  a  great  and  high- 
spirited  nation,  and  if  redbress  was  refused  of  any  injury  offered, 
then  declare  war.  We  are  asked  again,  would  we  treat  now  under 
all  the  circumstances  we  know  to  be  existing.  I  say,  yes,  certainly ; 
for  though  I  admit  that  the  time  is  not  the  most  favourable,  the 
fault  is  not  with  us,  but  with  ministers,  ^who  let  the  favourable  op- 
portunity pass  away,  and  by  their  supine  neglect  lost  an  occasion 
of  preventing  many  of  the  crimes  committed  in  France,  and  per- 
haps of  averting  that  act  of  injustice  which  we  fear  is  at  this  mo- 
ment committing.  We  are  told  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Burke)  that  to  treat  with  men  stained  with  so  many  crimes 
as  the  present  rulers  of  France,  would  be  disgraceful ;  but  if  a  war 
the  most  dangerous  ever  undertaken,  is  to  be  avoided,  we  must 
treat  now,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  support  the  motion,  as  the 
only  means  left  of  averting  so  great  a  calamity.  If  (continued 
Mr.  Grey,.)  the  enthusiasm  of  any  man  for  my  right  honourable 
iriend  who  made  the  motion  be  abated,  mine,  on  l£e  contrary,  is 
if  possible  increased.  The  state  of  the  country  calls  upon  my  ho- 
nourable friend  to  stand  in  the  gap  and  defend  the  constitution  : 
lie  has  said  he  will  do  so;  and  while  I  have  power  of  body  or  mind 
he  shall  not  stand  alone.  A  firm  band  of  admiring  friends,  not 
the  less  respectable  nor  the  less  likely  to  prevail  from  the  present 
disproportion  of  their  number,  will  faithfully  stand  bv  him  against 
all  the  calumnies  of  those  who  betray,  while  they  a£lect  to  defend 
the  constitution." — Mr,  Erskine  also  passed  a  spirited  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  describted  as  formed  by  Providence  to  guard, 
to  invigorate,  to  save  from  ruin  our  constitution,  and  to  remedy 
the  vices  of  the  times. — Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  been  accused 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  constitution ;  but  he  was  calumniated. 
He  loved  the  monarchy,  he  loved  the  aristocracy,  above  all  he 
loved  the  democracy  of  this  country ;  but  he  had  no  attachment  to 
the  abuses  existing  m  any  department  whatever.  This,  he  was  per- 
suaded, was  the  sentiment  of  every  man  with  whom  he  acted ;  and 
while  his  right  honourable  friend  and  leader,  with  his  transcendant 
a^ilitiies,  and  otliers  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved,  stood  in  the  gap 
between  obstinacy  and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  unprin- 
cipled licentiousness  on  the  other,  he  would  stand  by  them,  and 
fiffht  by  them  without  fear  or  dread.  While  his  right  honourable 
friend  was  the  leader,  de  repubUca  non  desperaTidum!  -—  Mr.  Courte-. 
nay  declared  that  his  sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  ex- 
actly corresponded  with  those  ofMr.Fox.  <' While  Hive  andbreathe," 
said  he^  ^  I  will  maintain  these  opinicms.  I  know  the  public  and  pri-. 
Tate  virtues  of  my  right  honourable  friehd ;  and  whenever  I  separate 
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firom  him,    I  shall  consider  that  day  the  most  degraded  of  mj 
life.^' — In  reply  to  what  fell  from  Mr,  Secretary  Uundas, 

Mr.  Fox,  with  a  hoarseness  so  severe  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  him  to  speak  at  all,  said  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  much,  nor  did  he  intend  it.     If  I  had 
thought,  continued  he,  the  circumstances  such  as  the  case 
stated  by  the  right  honourable  secretary,  I  would  not  have 
made  my  motion;  but  from  his  majesty's  ^eech  and  the  ad-' 
dress  of  the   House  in  answer  to  it,  I  was  authorised  to 
think  otherwise.     Would  the  right  honourable  secretary  in 
any  case  recall  our  ambassador,  and  order  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  leave  this  country  before  he  bad  actually  determined 
on  war?    1  think  he  would  not :  and  that  war  is  not  yet  de- 
termined on  appears  from  this,  that  his  majesty  has  assured 
us  from  the  throne,  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  by  him  that 
can   contribute  to  tKe  important  object  of  preserving  the 
blessings  of  peace;  and  for  this  assurance  we  have  returned 
thanks  in  our  address.     If  I  sent  an  ambassador  to  France^  I 
would  not  instruct  him  to  petition,  as  some  gentlemen  have 
been  pleased  to  supposQ  but  to  demand  satisfaction ;  and  if 
that  were  denied,  to  return.     The  chief  point  maintained  by 
me  in  making  this  motion,  is,  not  that  the  people  are  always 
to  be  consulted  on  the  expediency  of  going  to  war,  but  that 
on  all  occasions  they  puffht  to  be  truly  informed  what  the 
object  of  die  war  is.     If  my  motion  is  not  adopted,  and  war 
should  ensue,  I  fear  there  will  be  much  doubt  about  what  is 
the  true  cause,  and  that  some  will  think  we  are  fighting  for 
one  object,  and  some  for  another.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  who  has  td^en  so  warm  a  part  in  this 
debate,  asserts  peremptorily  that  we  are  at  war:   and  yet 
he  voted  for  the  address,  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  endea- 
vours to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.     He  directly  con- 
tradicts both  the  ministers  and  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
They  praise  his  eloquence  in  their  support,  but  take  care  not 
to  adopt  his  opinions.     Whenever  you  do  treat,  and  that  you 
must  treat  some  time  or  other  nobody  can  deny,  you  must 
treat  with  the  existing  powers,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  that 
now,  which  you  know  must  be  done  at  some  time  or  other, 
you  give  away  the  opportunity  of  saving  Holland  from  a  war, 
of  preserving  to  her  the  monopoly  of  the  Scheldt  without  a 
war,  and  of  obtaining  the  revocation  of  that  resolution  of 
the  executive  council,  of  which  I  perhaps  think  as  ill  as  you 
do.     if  the  point  in  dispute  be,  whether  we  shall  ncgociate 
by  a  minister,  or  by  means  of  secretaries- commum'cating  with 
ministers,  I  do  not  think  that  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.    I 
have  done  my  duty  in  submitting  my^ideaS  to  the  House, 
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and  in  doing  this,  I  cannot  possibly  have  htd  any  other 
motives  than  those  of  public  duty.  What  were  my  motives? 
Not  to  court  the  favour  of  ministers,  or  those  by  whom 
ministers  are  supposed  to  be  favoured;  not  to  gratify  my 
firiends,  as  the  debates  in  this  House  haV6  shewn ;  not  to  court 
popuWity,  for  the  general  conversation^  both  within  and 
without  these  walls,  has  shewn  that  to  gain  popularity,  I 
must  have  held  the  opposite  course.  The  people  may  treat 
my  house,  as  they  have  done  that  of  Dr.  Priestley -r*  as  it  is 
said,  they  have  more  recently  done  that  of  Mr.  Walker, 
My  motive  only  was,  that  they  might  know  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  war  into  which  they  are  likely  to  be  plunged, 
and  that  they  might  know  that  it  depended  on  a  matter  of 
mere  form  and  ceremony. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
not  present  during  the  important  debates  of  the  i«th,  14^1,  and 
15th  of  December,  having  not  yet  been  re-electea  since  hw  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  L^rd  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Earl  o£  Guildford. 


Complaint  of  a  LjUel,   intituled  "One  Pennyworth 
0¥  Truth,  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John."^ 

December  17. 

THIS  day  Mr,  Grey  made  his  promised  motion.  He  hegan 
by  saying,  that  in  a  former  debate  Mr.  Dundas  had  taken 
fire  at  an  insinuation  he  had  made,  that  the  protection  of  the  laws 
was  not  extended  eauaOy:  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  So  far, 
however,  from  receding  from  that  insinuation,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  that  he  now  meant  to  substitjute  assertion  for  insinua? 
iioD»  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  protection  of  the  laws 
ws^  not  equally  extended  to  sdl  persons.  In  support  of  his  opinion 
he' adduced  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  into  the  causes  of  which  no 
inquiry  had  been  su£Pered  to  take  place.  Several  facts  had  been 
stated  to  justify  the  proclamation;  these  were  all  denied.  At 
Dundee  the  tumults  were  over  ten  days  before  the  issuing  of  the: 
proclamation ;  besides,  it  was  plain  that  government  did  not  assem« 
ble  the  miUtia  to  suppress  them,  for  if  they  had,  the  militia  would 
not  have  been  drawn  towards  Lond<m..  These  tumults  being,  wip^* 
pressed  .without  the  interference  of  the  military,  he  contended  thatr 
the  minister  had  abused  the  term  of  insurrection,  and  had  beea 
ffuil^  of  perverting  an  act  of  parliament.  If  there  really  existed 
oisa&cted  persons  tibey  Iskimd  be  pointed  out  and  punched.. 
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Riots,  he  undetstood,  had  taken  place  at  Cftmbrid^    Very  serious 
tumults  had  occurred  at  Manchester :  these  seemed  to  proceed  from 
a  meeting  held  at  Manchester  on  the  x  ith  instaiit,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  constitutional  order.  The  same  evening  a  inob  had  assedi- 
Ued/and  had  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Walker.    An  honoorable 
gentleman,  whom  he  saw  in  his  place,  (Mr.  Peel,)  was  present  at 
that  meeting.    In  one  of  the  daily  papers  it  was  stated,  that  he 
said,  in  his  address  to  the  meeting,  that  it  was  time  for  th^  people 
to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  for  there  were  incendiaries  in  the 
i!ountry«    If  he  really  did  use  these  words,  he  called  upon  him  to 
my  who  those  incendiaries  were.    Mr.  Grey  then  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  printed  paper  issued  from  the  association 
against  republicans  and  levellers,  established  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  It  was  intituled  "  One  Pennyworth  of  Truth,  from 
Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John,"  and  was  published  by  Stockdaie 
of  Piccadilly.    It  contained  some  most  ulifounded  and  libellous  in- 
vectives against  the  dissenters,  whom  it  charged  with  having  been 
the  authors  of  the  American  war,  and  of  Sie  consequent  taxes* 
Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  had  not  produced  one  riot;  but  this 
invective  against  the  dissenters    seemed  calculated  to   produce 
effects  the  most  alarming.    Mr.  Grey  moved,  That  the  said  paper 
be  delivered  in  at  the  table,  and  read.— Mr.  Peel  observed,  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  any  part  of  the.  paragraph  in  the  newspaper 
alluded  to,  except  that  part  of  it  which  stated  that  God  save  the 
King  had  been  sung  at  Manchester.    He  read  the  resolutions  of 
the  committer  there  of  the  societv  against  republicans  and  level- 
lers, which,  he  said,  were  calculated  to  dissuade  the  populace 
from  insurrection.-— The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Mitford,  and  Mr.  David  Scott ;  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Adam,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Jekyll,  and  Colonel  Macleod. 
•—Mr.  Gr^or   having  said,  that  some  of  the  opinions  lately 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Fox  were  highly  dangerous,  and  that  if  called 
ypon  to  do  so,  he  would  point  them  out, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  interrupt  a  bust- 
liess.  before  the  House,  by  calling  for  a  debate  on  his  own  opi- 
nions; but  if  the  honourable  gentleman  or  the  Hou^  diose 
to  appoint  a  time  for  exaouning  his  opinions,  he  was  retidy 
to  meet  the  discussion,  and  to  thank  diem  for  it,   cobfid^t 
that  it  would  only  affi)rd  him  an  opportunity  of  removing.  iiiJ9» 
conception    and  clearing    himself  from    misrepresentatibn* 
lliere  were  certain  forms  and  phrases  which,  at  present,  every 
.  gentleiQan  who  rose  to  speak  was  required  to  repeat;  all  thes^ 
whether  <^  Church  and  State,''  or  **  God  Save  tlie  King^'*  or 
any  thing  e^e,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  having,  said  or 
sung.'    As  those  who  had  read  Italian  operas  might  BeooUeH 
f0  have  seen  prefixed]  an  advertisement  by  the  aiil&Mr^  llia^ 
when  he  introduced  the  names  of  the  heathen  god»  sund^god** 
diesses  he  meant  nothing  against  the  holy  cadiolic  religion  $ 
%9  he  must  advertise  the  llouse,  that  when  he  made  use  of 


the  wards  liberty,  equality,  iTDpartiality,  he  used  them  only 
in    the   true    sense  of  the    Britddi^  constitution,   and   not 
us  understood,  or  supposed  16  be  understood,  in  any  other 
edmitiy  whateren    Thfe  was  the  more  necessary,   as    the 
ftrst  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  imj^ore  them  to  be  equal 
and  impartial;  for  it  was  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  the   House,  to  prosecute  seditious  pubiicationa 
on  one  side,  and  pass  by  those  on  the  other.     He  had 
always  advised  never  to  connect  riots  and  insurrections  with 
aeditiotts  writings,  and  to  repress  and  punish  the  criminal 
acts.     His  advice  was  not  followed ;  libels  on  one  side  were 
eonn^ted  with  acts  and  prosecuted;  if  the  samte  course  was 
sot  pursued  with  respect  to  libds  on  the  other,  sarelv,  there 
was  neither  impartiality  nor  equality.   For  how  stood  the  facts  ? 
jLibels  against  the  constitution  had  been  published,  but  no 
riot  had  followed  these  libels,  no  mob  had  taken  the  Rights 
of  Man  for  their  watch-word  t  yet  these  libels  had  been  pro- 
secuted.    Libels  against  the  dissenters  had  been  published, 
riots  had  ensuec^  directed  solely  against  the  dissenters,   dl 
which  church  and  king  was  the  signal,  and  none  of  these  libels 
were  prosecuted.     Were  the  dissenters  in  this  respect  equally 
protected?  Had  they  not  a  right  to  say,  "You  give  every 
thing  to  the  imaginary  fears  of  others  and  nothing  to  our  re^l 
bufferings.'*    Mr.  Fox  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
worth  and  character  of  Mr.  Walker,  who,  he  said,  entertained 
opinions  respecting  tlie  constitution  of  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove ;  but  that  was  no  reason  for  withdrawing  his'  good 
opinion,  while  his  life  and  conduct  were  irreproachable.     It 
was  their  duty  to  take  into  their  minds,  not  tcderation,  but 
that  on  which  toleration  was  founded,  sympathy  for  human 
iafirmity  and  human  error,  and  to  recollect  that  those  who 
differed  fi»>m  us  mj^t  be  right,  although  we  codd  not  see 
it.     He  expressed  his  doubts  c^  the  legality  of  the  associations 
Md  subscriptions,  for  criminal  prosecutions;  not  of  those  for 
aiding  the  civil  mi^tslrate  in  suppressing  riot  or  insurrection; 
Of  one  ei  this  sort  he  shc^ald  be  ready  to  becom^  a  member, 
imd  to  assist  the  mi^trate  in  person  if  necessary,  for  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  so.     Such  associations  might  do 
goed  if  there  was  dwiger,  and  could  only  excite  a  little  un« 
oeoessary.  ahums  if  tbere  was  none.     But  these  associations 
were  at  present  made  an  instrument  of  tyranny  over  meii^S 
sunds,  almost  as  bad  as  the  clubs  in^  France,  th^  veent  abouf, 
as  often  as  they  thought  fit,  requiring  men  to  renew  their 
civic  oath  on  pain  of  proscription  for  incivism.    Papers  were 
handed  about  for  signatures,  and  the  names  of  those  wha 
signed,  and  of  those  who  did  not,  were  taken  down  with  the 
mark  of  incivism&ii:ed  on  the  latter.    To  such  persons  ^  the 
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lower  ranks  of  life  as  had  Consiplted  him,  he  had  said,  <^  I  shifi 
sign  none  of  these  papers,  those  who  <^er  them  will  probaUj 
do  me  no  harm;  but  you  they  will  deprive  of  your  coatomers 
or  your  employers,  and  therefore  whether  you  think  them 
useral  associations,  or  idle,  I  advise  you  to  EOgn  them."  He  re* 
marked  on  various  inflammatory  hand-bills,  circulated  under 
pretext  of  calling  meetings,  and  menti<med  one  for  a  meeting 
at  Staines,  concluding  ivith—**  Destruction  to  Fox  and  aU 
his  Jacobin  crew."  Isowy  it  so  happened,  that  his  house  was 
within  three  or  &ur  miles  of  Staines,  and  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  hand-bill  to  serve 
his  house  as  it  had  been  attempted  to  serve  Mr.  Walker's. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  not  much,  afraid :  for  although  mis* 
representation  had  often  made  him  unpopular,  where  he  was 
not  known,  he  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  have  been  un- 
popular in  his  own  neighoourhood.  He  exj^orted  the  House, 
by  adopting  the  motion,  or  by  some  resolution  declaring  their 
equal  disapprobation  of  riots  on  all  pretexts,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  possible  disgrace  of  driving  a  body  possess- 
ing such  talents,  such  industry,  such  invariwle  loysdty  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  as  the  dissenters,  to  emigration. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Dundas  recommended  it  to  Mr. 
Fox  to  consider  the  advice  he  had  given  about  si^ng  papers,  for 
according  to  that  doctrine,  a  ma^trate  might  think  hunself  sure 
of  the  support  of  a  great'  number  of  persons,  who  when  occasion 
called  would  refuse  to  aid  him,  and  much  mischief  might  ^isue. 
Men  who  signed  papers,  of  which  they  disapproved,  might  soon 
learn  to  swear  what  they  did  not  believe ;  and  the  signature  of 
traitors  n%ht  appear  among  those  of  good  citizens. 

Mr.  Fox  saidj  he  kept  no  such  company  as  the  right  ho- 
nourable secretary  talked  of.  He  converged  widi  no  m«i 
who  would  refuse  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  he  had  no 
advice  to  give  to  traitors  except  to  become  good  sufagects. 
All  that  he  had  said  was,  that  when  papers  and  declarations 
were  offered  to  men  in  the  way  of  test,  containing  nothing  of 
which  they  positively  disapproved,  but  only  what  they  thought 
unnecessary  or  useless;  and  when  their  refusing  to  sign  such 
papers  would  bring  upon  them  a  sort  of  proscription  to  the 
great  injury  of  their  property,  if  not  danger  to  their  persons^ 
nis  advice  was  to  sign  them;  and  a  strctiger  necessity 
would  even  justify  thenpi  in  signing  that  of  which  they  did 
disapprove. 

Xbe  motion  was^  negatived  wi^out  a  division. 
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Situation  of  the  Royal  Family  oip  Francb« 
December  ao, 

ON  the  report  of  the  coramittee  of  supply,  granting  I5»ooo 
seamen,  including  5000  marines,  for  the  service  of  thfe  year 
1 793,  Mr.  Sheridan  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  was  convinced,  notr 
withstanding  the  gross  and  indiscriminate  abuse  thrown  out  against 
every  human  creature  bearing  the  name  of  Frenchman,  that  there 
existed  in  that  country  a  sincere  disposition  to  listen  to^and  re-» 
spect  the  opinion  of  the  British  nation.  He  alluded  to  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  their  king  aow  on  his  trial,  and  of  his  family; 
He  was  confident  that  the  l^ench  nation  was  ill  informed  of  the 
temper  and  feelings  of  the  free,  generous,  and  humane,  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  if  they  could  be  in  any  authentic  mannev 
apprised  of  wliat  he  in  his  soul  and  conscience  b^Ueyed  to  be  the 

Snuine  impression  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  namely,  that 
ere  was  not  one  man  of  any  description  or  party  who  did  not 
deprecate,  and  who  would  not  deplore,  the  fate  of  those  persecute^ 
and  unfortunate  victims,  should  the  apprdiended  catastrophe  take 
place,  he  was  confident  that  such  a  conviction  might  produce  a 
considerable  infiuence,  he  wished  he  could  venture  to  say  a  suc-r 
cessful  effect,  on  the  public  mind  in  Paris,  and  Uirou^hout  France. 
Mr.  Sheridan  pressed  shortly  his  reasons  for  thinking  thus,  and 
said, -that  among  those  whose  hearts  would  be  most  revolted  and 
disgusted  by  the  unjust  and  inhumto  act  of  cruelty  he  alluded  to, 
)ie  beli^^  would  be  found  all  those  who  had  been  foremost  i^  re* 
joicing  at  the  destruction  of  the  old  despotism  of  France,  and  who 
had  eagerly  hoped  mid  expected  that  to  whatever  extremes  as 
to  principles  of  government^  a  momentary  enthusiasjoi  might  lead  4 
people  new  to  the  light  of  liberty ;  that  however  wild  their  theories 
might  be,  ^et  there  would  have  appeared  in  the  quiet,  deliberate 
acts  of  their  conduct  those  inseparable  characteristics  of  real  liberty 
and  of  true  valour  — justice,  magnanimity,  and  mercy.  He  would 
not  take  upon  him  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  mai)ner  in 
which  the  publiQ  sentiment  of  England  might  be  expressed  oa 
this  subject,  but  he  was  more  and  more  convfnced,  from  th^ 
latest  intelligence  from  France,  that  the  opportunity  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.— r  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
justice,  the  m&gnanimity,  or  the  merc^  of  the  French,  particularly 
when  they  charged  their  king  as  a  criminal  for  offences  for 
which  that  House  would  not  call  the  meanest  individual  ii&tha 
country  to  their  bar  to  answer.  The  truth  ^eas,  ibe  king  wi^ 
in  the  custody  of  assassins,  who  were  both  his  ac^userf  ^d  hid) 
judges,  and  his  destruction  was  inevitable, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  wished  not  to  m^is^e  my  commeiit  on  th^ 
sentiments  of  others  upon  this  subgect;  what  be  was  most 
soUcitous  i^b(9^  w^*  the  making  d^ly  undenBlop4  bis  owi^ 
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I  bc^  leave  to  say,  (continued  he)  that  what  has  fallen  from 
my  honourable  friend,  and  what  be  has  been  pleased  to  apply 
the  word«  jpaagnaamuty,  jostte^  and  jnercy  to^  had  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  proceedings  on  an  impending  event 
which  all  of  us  deprecate,  i»nd  which  every  honest  heart  in 
Europe  wishes  to  avert;  I  mean  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
royal  &mily  of  France^  on  which,  although  the  subject  is  not 
specifically  before  us,  I  wish  to  say  a  few,  and  but  a  few 
words.  And  first,  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that  the  proceedings 
on  that  awful  event  are  so  far  from  bearing  the  stamp  of  mag- 
nanimity, justice,  or  mercy,  that  they  are  directly  the  teverse, 
that  they  are  injustice,  cruelty,  and  pusillanimity.  This  sen- 
timent will,  I  nope,  before  it  be  too  late,  gain  ground  in 
]Prance,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  mere  is  in  that 
Country  a  disposition  to  attend  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
entertained  here ;  and  I  rejoice  to  learn,  from  every  testimony 
I  can  gather,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  this  House 
and  of  this  country,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  unhappy 
toyal  family  of  France  are  treated,  is,  as  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, founded  in  injustice,  cruelty,  and  pusillanimity.  I 
own  this  subject  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  iny  liiind, 
and  it  has  just  occurred  to  me,  (perhaps  a  better  method  may 
be  easily  devised,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me)  |iiat  this  House 
should  address  his  majesty  for.  a  gracious  communication  ci 
the  words,  or  the  substance,  of  his  majesty's  directions  to  Lord 
Gower,  in  consequence  of  which  his  lordship  left  Paris.  Then 
I  would  propbse  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his 
gracious  communication ;  afler  which  I  would  add  an  expres- 
sion of  our  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  against  the  royal 
family  of  France,  in  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  should  be 
supported  by  the  whole  count!iry; . 

'  If  there  can  be  any  means  suggested  that  will  be  better 
iuoli^ed  4x)  produce  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  this  House 
and  of  the  cou&try,  with  respect  to  the  measure  now  under 
tonsideration  in  Paris,  I  should  be  obliged  to  any  person  for 
tiis  6etter  suggestioh  upon  the  subject.  'For  although  I  by  no 
^flaean^tand  up,  either  for  the  justice^  the  magnanimity,  or 
the  piercy  of  those  persons  who  stre  conducting  the  trial  of  the 
ICing  of  Frajice,  yet  I.catmot  help  thinking,  that  an  unani- 
laous  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  I  have  no 
x^eason  to  dDubt  woUld  be  the  case,  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
^presdbg  their  abhorrence,  and  that  of  ike  country  in  gene- 
.  ral,  of  such  proceedings,  would  have  a  decisive  influence  with 
persons  ^  all  descriptions  in  France.  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
m  their  secf^  and  I  trust  that  the  means  I  have  ^rf'kriliwing 
something  of  the  general  state  of  that  country,  ikon  con- 
ireiisations  ^vi&i  getiuemi^  irecently  retumed  fitilkn  thence,  will 
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aot  be  misconstrued  into  any  knowledge  of,  or  participation 
whatever,  ii^  their  intentions*  I  have  said  thus  much,  in  order 
to  ccMiitradict  one  dT  the  most  cruel  misrepresentationa  of  what 
I  before  9aid  in  our  late  debates;  and  that  my  language 
may  not  be  interpreted  from  the  manner  in  which  other  gen» 
tinmen  may  have  chosen  to  answer  it.  I  have  spoken  the 
^nuine  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  I  anxiously  entreat  the 
House  to  come  to  some  resolution  upon  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  au^entation  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Fo% 
said)  the  minister  had  his  entire  support.  He  voted  with  all  im 
beart  for  the  25,000  men ;  he  should  have  given  an  equal  conr 
currence  to  the  number  had  it  been  40,000.     He  should  not 
move  for  that  number,  because  his  miyest/s  ministers  knew^  of 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  there  might  not  be  need  for 
iQpre  at  present.  He  thought  it  necessaiy  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
TJiew  the  progress  of  the  French  with  indifference.    At  their 
progress  he  was  alarmed.     He  voted  cordially  for  the  arma-* 
m^ntf  and  would  vote  for  a  greater,  if  a  greater  wfui  proposed. 
But  Uie  House  knew,  that  if  the  present  armament  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  exigenc^of  affairs,  it  was  perfectly  compear 
ti^Ql;  to  increase  it  hereafter.     Here  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that 
the  three  different  views  of  tiie  subject  rendered  an  armament 
equally  necessary :  first,  if  we  went  to  war;  secondly,  if  w« 
did  not  go  to  war;  and  in  the  third  case^  which  he  confessed 
he  did  not  understand,  if  the  right  honourable  g^tleman 
were  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.     If  we  went  to  war, 
the  necessity  of  an  armament  was  obvious.    If  we  negociated» 
which  he  confessed  he  strongly  recommended,  we  must  be 
armed,  in  order  to  enforce  our  demand  of  satis&ction,  and 
secure  success  to  our  negociaticms.     He  had  great  hopes» 
however,   that  war  would    still    be  avoided,    because   th0 
king's  speech  gave  assurances  to  that  effect.     But  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  should  require  an  increase  of  the  armament 
now  voted,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood  th^t  his  majesty's 
ministers,  as  far  as  that  went,  had  not  a  warmer  supporter 
than  himself. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty^ 
praying  him  to  £rect^  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  obpy 
pr  extract  of  the  instructions  sent  to  Earl  Gower,  his  majesty  s 
moi^assador  to  the  Most  Christian  King,  signifpig  his  majesty'f 
pleasure  that  he  should  quit  Paris.  The  motion  was  :i^eed  to, 
and  the  paper  being  presented  on  the  following  di^,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  it  should  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  paused  by  lae  wesribers 
cf  the  House. 

Mr.  FoQC  wished  in  a  few  words  to  express  his  concurrence 
with  fke  prc^osfil  of  the  right  honourable  the  chanceHor  of  the 
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exchequer.  His  opinion  upon  this  subject,  he  believed,  was  the 
<^inion  of  thewhole  House  and  the  whole  country.  It  was  better 
that  we  should  proceed  no  further  thai^that  we  should  engage 
ourselves  too  deeply.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  proceedings 
against  the  unhappy  King  of  France  Wjsre  unnecessary.  He 
would  go  a  great  deal  fturther,  and  say  he  believed  them  to 
be  highly  unjust,  and  not  only  rq)ugnant  to  ail  the  common 
fedings  of  mankind,  but  contrary  to  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law;  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  principle  of  natural 
justice,  an  essential  part  of  all  human  policy,  never  to  be  de- 
parted from  under  any  circumstances  or  pretence  whatever, 
in  any  country,  ^^that  the  criminal  law  shall  be  rigidly 
construed  according  to  its  letter  —  that  subsequent  laws  shaU 
be  adapted,  to  crimes,  but  that  all  persons  shall  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  in  being  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
acts  charged  as  criminal."  He  thought  now,  as  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  expressed,  that  if  the  sentiment  of  that 
House  was  perfectly  unanimous,  and  that  of  the  other  House 
also,  to  communicate  that  circumstance  to  France  would 
have  a  decided  influence  on  persons  of  all  descriptions  there. 
He  had  assigned  some/easons  for  being  of  that  opinion,  but 
he  should  say  no  more  upon  the  subgect  at  present.  If  there 
was  a  point  on  which  his  opinion  was  more  clear  than  on  any 
other,  it  was  upon  the  abstract  rule  of  justice  with  respect  to 
the  trial  of  persons  for  offences  against  law,  and  he  was  sure 
it  was  impossible  to  Jceep  up  that  rule  without  condemning, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  proceedings  against  the 
4infortunate  King  of  France. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  thia  sublet  appeared  to  him,  as  he  had 
i^xpressed  himself  last.pight,  of  great  <hmculty,  importance,  and 
delicacy.    After  the  best  attention  he  could  give  the  subject,  he 
inust  confess  he  knew  of  nothing  better  than  that  which  was  pro* 
posed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  therefore  he  con- 
curred in  it.    However,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  their  common 
object  was  obtained  in  a  great  degree.  —  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that 
the  manly  declarations  of  the  t^o  gentlemen  who«  spoke    last 
deserved  the  highest  approbation.    He  highly  applauded  the  prin- 
piple  of  our  constitution,  that  the  king  was  the  only  organ  by 
which  tlie  sentiments  of  this  country  could  be  conveyed  to  any 
ibreignpower. .  He  observed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  send 
a  message  to  Paris  that  would  not  counteract  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  cruelty  so  much  deprecated.    There  were  two  parties  there, 
equally  the  enemies  of  the  king,  the  irritable  and  furious  —  and 
the  malicious  and  timid.    If  a  message  in  the  imperious  stile  was 
to  be  sent,  the  irritable  and  furious  would  become  desperate.    If 
in  a  mild  tone,  the  timid  would  take  coura^,  and  become  more 
danRerpus  than  ever.    The  House,   be  said,  was  about  to  do 
itself  great  honour  by  its  moderation  and  its  iigpiSy* 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


APPENDIX. 


TO  do  away  the  effects  of  certain  calumnies  and  misrepresen- 
tations, of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  object,  in  consequence 
of  the  motions  made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  December  1792,  he  published  in  January 
1793,  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  constituents;  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  copy. 


A    LETTER 

fkom 
The  Right  Hanaurahle   CHARLES  JAMES  FOX 

to 

THE   WORTHY  AND   INDEPENDENT  ELECTORS   OP  THE 
CITY  AND  LIBERTY  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


TO  vote  in  small  minorities  is  a  misfortune  to  whi<;b  I  hare 
been  so  much  accustomed,  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  feel 
it  very  acutely. 

To  be  the  object  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation  ^ves  me 
uneasiness,  it  is  true,  but  an  uneasiness  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  since  the  ex{)erience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries teaches  us  that  calumny  and  misrepresentation  are  frequently 
the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the  zeal,  and  possibly  the 
effect,  with  which  he  against  whom  they  are  directed  los  served 
the  public* 

But  I  am  informed  that  I  now  labour  under  a  misfortune  o^ 
a  far  different  nature  from  these,  and  which  can  excite  no  other 
sensations  than  those  of  concern  and  humiliation.  I  am  told 
that  you  in  general  disapprove  my  late  conduct,  and  that,  even 
among  those  whose  partiality  to  me  was  most  conspicuous,  there 
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are  many  who,  when  I  am  attacked  upon  the  present  occasion, 
profess  themselves  neither  able  nor  willmg  to  defend  me. 

That  your  unfavourable  opmion  of  me  (if  in  fact  you  entertain 
any  such]  is  owing  to  misrepresentation,  I  can  have  no  doubt. 
To  do  away  the  effects  of  this  misrepresentation  is  the  object  of 
this  letter,  and  I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  I  can  accomplish 
this  object  at  once  so  fairly,  and  (as  1  hope)  so  effectually,  as  by 
stating  to  you  the  different  motions  whicn  I  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  first  days  of  this  session,  together  with  the 
motives  and  arguments  which  induced  me  to  make  them. —  On 
the  first  day  I  moved  the  House  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the 
Address,  the  following  Amendment : 
*'  To  express  to  his  majesty  our  most  zealous  attachment  to  the 
excellent  consti|ution  pf  this  free  country,  our  sense  of  the  in- 
valuable blessings  which  ^re  derived  from  it,  and  our  unshaken 
determination  to  maintain  and  preserve  it.  —  To  assure  his  ma- 
jesty, that  uniting  with  all  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  those 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution, we  feel  in  common  with  them  the  deepest  anxiety  and 
concern,  when  we  see  those  measures  adopted  by  the  executive 
government,  which  the  law  authorizes  only  in  cases  of  insurrec* 
tion  within  this  reahn. 

'^  That  his  majesty's  faithful  Commons,  assembled  in  a  manner 
new  and  alarming  to  the  country,  think  it  their  first  duty,  and 
will  make  it  their  first  business,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  causes 
of  this  measure,  being  equally  zealous  to  enforce  a  due  obedience 
to  tike  law^  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  faithful  execution  of  them  on 
the  other." 

My  motive  for  this  measure  was,  that  I  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant, both  in  a  constitutional  and  a  prudential  view,  that  the 
House  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  ground  of  calling 
out  the  militia,  and  of  its  own  meeting,  before  it  proceeded  upon 
other  business. 

The  law  enables  the  king,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  having  previously  declared  the  cause,  to  call 
forth  the  militia-— and  positively  enjoins,  that,  whenever  such  a 
mefusure  is  taken,  parliament  shall  be  summoned  immediately. 

This  law,  which  provided  that  we  should  meet,  seemed  to  me 
to  point  out  to  us  our  duty  when  met,  and  to  require  of  us,  if 
Mot  by  its  letter,  yet  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  its  spirit,  to  make 
It  our  first'  business  to  examine  into  the  causes  that  had  been 
utated  in  the  proclamation  as  the  motives  for  exercising  an  ex- 
traordinary power  lodged  in  the  crown  for  extraordinary  occa- 
^onS;  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  true  in  fact,  and  whether, 
If  true,  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  proceedmg 
that  had  been  grounded  on  them. 

Sudh  a  mode  of  conduct,  if  right  upon  general  principles,  ap- 
peai^ed  to  me  peculiarly  called  for  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  assembled ;  and  by  the  ambiguity  with  which  the 
causes  of  resortmg  for  the  first  time  to  this  prerogative  were  stated 
iHd  dof<»ided. 


Hie  insorrectiong  (it  was  said]  at  Tarmouthy  SHieldsy  aad  other 
places,  gave  ministers  a  legal  right  to  act ;  and  the  general  atata 
of  the  country^  independently  of  these  insurrections^  made  it 
expedient  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  right.  In  other 
wards,  insurrection  was  the  pretext,  the  general  state  t^  the  coun^ 
try  the  cause  of  the  measure.  Yet  insurrection  was  the  motive 
stated  in  the  proclamation ;  and  the  act  of  parliament  enjoins  the 
disclosure,  not  of  the  pretext,  but  of  the  cause:  so  that  it  apr 
peared  to  be  doubtful  whether  even  the  letter  of  the  law  had  bean 
obeyed ;  but  if  it  had,  to  this  mode  of  professing  one  motive  and 
acting  upon  another,  however  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  some  meii, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  dissuade  the  House  of  Conu»ons  from 
giving  any  sanction  or  countenance  wimtever. 

In  a  prudential  view,  surely  information  ought  to  precede 
juc^ment ;  and  we  were  bound  to  know  whiU;  reaUy  wa^  the  state 
cyf  me  country  before  we  delivered  our  opinion  of  it  in  the  address- 
Whenever  the  House  is  called  upon  to  declare  an  opinion  of  this 
nature,  the  weight  which  ought  to  belong  to  such  a  dedaratipn, 
makes  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be  founded  on  the  mos^ 
authentic  information,  and  that  it  should  be  clear  ^d  distinct 
Did  the  House  mean  to  approve  the  measure  tak^  by  adminsif 
tration,  upon  the  ground  of  the  public  pretence  c^  insurrections  ? 
If  so,  th^  were  bound  to  have  before  them  the  facts  relacivf 
to  those  msurrectioBS,  to  the  production  of  which  no  ob^ctio« 
could  be  stated.  Did  they  mean  by  tibeir  address  to  declare  thait 
the  general  Situation  of  the  country  was  in  itself  a  jusdfic$ti4iia 
of  fdiat  had  been  done  ?  Upon  this  ^^upfwsition,  it  appetaf ed  t^ 
me  equally  necessary  for  them  so  to  imom  themselves,  as  t(9 
enable  than  to  state  with  predsion  to  the  public  the  .ei|rqiu)i«> 
stances  in  this  ntuadoa  to  which  they  particularly  ^ndv^rted.  If 
the^  saw  reason  to  fear  impending  tumults  and  insurrections,  of 
which  the  danger  was  imminent  and  pressing,  the  measures  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  might  be  well  enough  adapted  to  such 
an  exigency ;  but  surely  the  evidence  of  such  a  danger  was  ca^ 
pable  of  being  submitted  ei^er  to  the  House  or  to  a  secret  conv. 
mittee;  and  of  itd  existence  without  such  evidence,  no  ipan  coui4 
think  it  becoming  for  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons  to 
deck^je  their  belief. 

If  therefore  the  address  was  to  be  founded  upon  either  of  tb^ 
cmpposidons  above  stated,  a  previous  enquiry  was  absolutely  n^ 
cessary.  But  there  were  some  whose  apprehensions  weire  directed 
not  so  much  to  any  insurrections,  either  actually  existi)ig  or  vm- 
mediately  impending,  as  to  the  progress  of  what  are  called  Frencli 
c^inions,  propagated  (as  is  supposed^  with  industry^  and  eoeo^ 
raffed  by  success ;  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  nugbt  io  futurse  tiw^ 
anse  from  die  spirit  of  disobedience  and  disorder,  vfbxdi  the^e 
doctrines  are  calculated  to  inspire.  This  danger,  they  said>  wee 
too  notorious  to  require  proof;  its  reality  could  better,  be  as- 
certained by  the  separate  observations  of  individual  meiidberV) 
than  b^  any  proteedine  which  the  House  could  institute  in  i^ 
collective  cfqpacity;  apadLilpon  this  gro^id,  therefore,  tbe^ddrea^ 
might  be  safely  voted  without  any  previous  ien^iry 
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4^  Anmrnnt* 

T6  iifi^e  laid  tily  ^tmd  for  appronng  without  exttriiimtibrt^ 
Was  a  great  point  gained  for  those  who  wished  to  applaud  the 
IBOiiduct  of  admiiuBtration ;  but  in  this  instance  I  fear  the  fouo' 
dadon  has  been  laid  without  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
aupentructure,  which  it  is  intended  to  iNipport ;  for,  if  the  danger 
consist  in  fabe  but  seducing  theories,  and  our  apprehensions  bs 
concerning  what  such  theories  may  in  ptocess  of  time  produce^ 
to  s\i6ti  an  evil  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  of  the  measures 
Which  have  been  pursued  are  in  any  degree  applicable*  Opinioiis 
taust  have  taken  the  shape  pf  overt  acts,  before  they  can  be  re- 
sisted by  the  fortifications  in  the  Tower;  and  the  sudden  en^oify* 
ing  of  the  militia,  and  the  drawing  of  the  regular  troops  to  the 
capital^  seem  to  me  measures  calculated  to  meet  an  inunediate, 
not  a  distant  mischief* 

Impressed  with  these  notions,  I  could  no  more  vote  upon  this 
last  vague  reason,  than  upon  those  of  a  more  definite  nature ;  since, 
if  in  One  case  the  premises  Wanted  proof,  in  the  other,  where  proof 
was  said  to  be  superfluous,  the  conclusion  was  not  just«  K  the 
tnajority  of  the  House  thought  differently  from  me,  and  if  this 
last  ground  Of  general  apprehension  of 'future  evils  (the  only 
one  of  all  that  were  stated,  upon  which  it  could  with  any  colour 
of  treason  be  pretended  that  evidence  was  not  both  practicable 
and  necessary,)  appeared  to  them  to  justify  the  measures  of 
government;  then  i  say  they  ought  to  have  declared  explicit^ 
the  true  meaning  df  Uieit  vote,  and  either  to  have  disclaimed 
distinctly  anv  belief  in  those  impending  tumults  and  insurrections, 
Whidl  had  filled  the  minds  of  so  many^  thousands  of  our  feHow 
subjects  with  the  most  anxious  apprehensions;  or  to  have  com* 
meneed  an  inquiry  concerning  them,  the  result  of  which  would 
have  enabled  the  House  to  lay  befcnre  the  public  a  true  and 
authentic  state  of  the  nation,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against 
ireal  perils,  and  to  dissipate  chimerical  alarms^ 

I  atn  aware  that  there  were  some  persbns  who  thought  that  to 
be  upon  our  guard  was  so  much  our  first  interest,  in  uie  presait 
]^osthre  of  affairs,  that  even  to  conceal  the  truth  was  less  mis- 
chievous thati  td  diminish  the  public  terror.  They  dreaded  inquiry, 
lest  it  should  produce  light;  they  felt  so  strongly  the  advantage  of 
obscurity  in  inspiring  terror,  that  they  overlooked  its  other  pro^ 
P^ty  of  causing  real  peril.  They  were  sO  alive  to  the  dangers 
belonging  to  false  security,  that  thej^  were  insensible  to  those 
^sing  firom  groundless  alarms. —  In  this  frame  of  mind  they  might 
for  a  moment  forget  that  integrity  and  sincerity  ought  ever  to  be 
the  characteristic  virtues  aC  a  British  House  of  Commons ;  and 
while  they  were  ccHnpelled  to  admit  that  the  House  could  not, 
withdUt  inquiry,  profess  its  belief  of  dangers,  which  (if  true]  mj^ht 
be  substantiated  by  evidence,  they  might  nevertheless  be  unwilhi^ 
l&at  the  salutary  alarm  (for  such  they  deemed  it)  arising  firom 
these  supposed  dangers  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  should  be 
wholly  quieted.  What  they  did  not  themselves  credit,  they  might 
wish  to  be  believed  by  others.  Dangers,  which  they  consider^as 
distant)  they  were  not  displeased  Uutt  the  public  should  suppose 
near,  in  order  to  «Kcite  more  vigorous  eiertions. 

14 


T<i  these  S]^tem8  of  orooked  policy  and  pious  fraiMl  I  have 
^ways  entertained  a  kind  of  instinctive  and  invmcible  repugnance ; 
and,  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  advance  in  defence  of  my  conduct 
but  this  feeling,  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself,  I  should  be  finr 
from  fearing  your  displeasure.  But  are  there,  in4ruth,  no  evils 
in  a  false  alarm,  besides  the  disgrace  attending  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  propagating  it  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  destroy  peace,  harmony, 
and  confidence,  amOng  all  ranks  of  citizens?  Is  it  nothing  to  give 
a  general  credit  and  countenance  to  suspicions  which  every  man 
Biay  point  as  his  worst  passions  incline  him  ?  In  such  a  state,  all 
political  animosities  are  inflamed.  We  confound  the  mistaken 
apecuiatist  with  the  desperate  incendiary.  We  extend  the  prejudices 
which  we  have  conceived  against  individuals  to  the  political  party 
or  even  to  the  religious  sect  of  which  they  are  members^  In  this 
spirit  a  judge  declared  frpm  the  bench,  in  the  last  oentury,  that 

Eoisoning  was  a  popish  trick,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
ishops  were  now  to  preach  from  the  pulpit  that  sedition  is  a 
presbyterian  or  a  unitarian  vice.  Those  who  differ  from  us  in  their 
ideas  of  the  constitution,  in  this  paroxysm  of  alarm,  we  consider 
as  confederated  to  destroy  it.  Forbearance  and  toleration  have  no 
place  in  our  ininds;  for  who  can  tolerate  opinions  which,  acr 
cording  to  what  the  deluders  teach,  and  rage  and  fear  incline  the 
deluded  to  believe,  attack  our  lives,  our  properties,  and  our 
religion  ? 

This  situation  I  thought  it  my  duty,  if  possible,  to  avert,  by 
promotii^  an  inquiry^  By  this  measure  the  guilty,  if  such  there 
are,  wouM  have  been  detected,  and  the  innocent  liberated  from 
suspicion. 

My  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  I  defer  with  all 
due  respect  to  their  opinion,  but  retain  my  own. 

My  next  motion  was  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  words 
into  the  address :  —  "  Trusting  that  your  majesty  will  employ  every 
means  of  negociation  consistent  with  the  honour  and  safety  of 
this  country  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war." 

My  motive  in  this  instance  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation ; 
and  I  think  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  much  on  this  subject, 
because,  with  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  peace  at  all  times, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  present,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
your  sentiments  do  not  di^r  from  mine.  If  we  looked  to  the 
country  where  the  cause  of  war  was  said  principally  to  originate, 
the  situation  of  the  United  Provinces  appeared  to  me  to  furnish 
abundance  of  prudential  arguments  in  favour  of  peace.  If  we 
looked  to  Ireland,  I  saw  noSiing  there  that  would  not  dkcourage 
a  wise  statesman  from  putting  the  connection  between  the  two 
kingdoms  to  any  unnecessary  hazard*  At  home,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  are  seeds  of  discontent,  war  is  the  hot-bed  in  which  these 
seeds  will  soonest  vegetate  ^  and  of  all  wars,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  war  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  in  the  cause  of  which  kings  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  concerned  than  their  subjects. 

I  wished,  therefore,  most  earnestly  for  peace ;  and  experience 
had  taught  me,  that  the  voice  even  of  a  nunority  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  might  not  be  wholly  without  effect,  in  deterring  the 
)cing*s  ministers  from  irrational  projects  of  war.  Even  upon  tbii 
Occasion,  if  I  had  been  more  supported,  I  am  persuaded  our  chance 
of  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace  would  be  better  than  it  appears 
to  be  at  present. 

I  come  now  to  my  third  motion,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  a  minister  may  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
those  persons  who  exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  executive 
government  in  France,  touching  such  points  as  may  be  in  discussion 
between  his  majesty  and  his  alBes,  and  the  French  nation  ;"  which, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  that  which  has  been  most  generstllj 
disapproved.  It  was  made  upon  mature  consideration,  after  mach 
deliberation  with  myself,  and  much  consultation  with  others ;  anti 
notwithstanding  the  various  misrepresentations  of  my  motives  in 
making  it,  and  the  misconceptions  of  its  tendency,  which  have 
prepossessed  many  against  it,  I  cannot  repent  of  an  act,  which, 
if  I  had  omitted,  1  should  think  myself  deficient  in  the  duty  which 
I  owe  to  you  and  to  my  country  at  large. 

The  motives  which  urged  me  to  make  it  were  the  same  desire 
of  peace  which  actuated  me  in  the  former  motion,  if  it  could  be 
preserved  on  honourable  and  safe  terms,  and  if  this  were  impos- 
sible, an  dnxious  wish  that  the  grounds  of  war  might  be  just,  clear, 
and  intelligible. 

If  we  or  our  ally  have  suffered  injury  or  insult,  or  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  be  menaced  by  inordinate  and  successful 
ambition,  I  know  no  means  of  preserving  peace  but  by  obtaining 
reparation  for  the  injury,  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  or  securitj 
against  the  design,  which  we  apprehend ;  and  I  know  no  means  of 
obtaining  any  of  these  objects  but  by  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
power  of  whom  we  complain. 

'  If  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  or  any  other  right 
belonging  to  the  states  general,  has  been  invaded,  the  French 
executive  council  are  the  invaders,    and  of  them  we  must  ask 
redress.    If  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  have  been  attacked  by 
the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  national  convention  of 
France  have  attacked  them,  and  from  that  convention,  through 
the  organ  by  which  they  speak  to  foreign  courts  and  nations,  their 
minister  for  foreign  amiirs,  we  must  demand  explanation,  dis- 
avowal, or  such  other  satisfaction  as  the  case  may  require.    If  the 
mttiner  in  which  the  same  convention  have  received  and  answered 
•CKne  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  addressed  them,  be  thought 
worthy  notice,  precisely  of  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  must  we  demand  satisfaction  upon  that  head  also.    If  the 
security  of  Europe,  by  any  conquests  made  or  apprehended,  be 
endangered  to  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  us,  on  the  priccii)le8 
as  wcff  of  justice  as  of  policy,  to  enforce  bv  arms  a  restitution 
of  conquests  already  made,   or  a  renunciation  of  such  as  o^ 
have  been  projected  from  the  executive  powet  of  France,  in  this 
instance  again,  must  we  ask  such  restitution  or  sudh  renunciatioD' 
How  all,  or  any  of  these  objects  could  be  attained  but  by  nego* 
ciation^  carried  on  by  authorised  ministers^  I  could  not  conceive* 
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I  knew  indeed  that  there  were  some  persons  whose  notions  of 
^dignity  were  far  different  from  mine,  and  who,  in  that  point  of 
view,  would  have  preferred  a  clandestine  to  an  avowed  negocia- 
tion ;  but  I  confess  I  thought  this  mode  of  proceeding  neither 
honourable  nor  safe ;  and  with  regard  to  some  of  our  complaints, 
whoUjr  impracticable.  —  Not  honourable,  because  to  seek  private 
and  circuitous  channels  of  communication  seems  to  suit  the  con- 
duct rather  of  such  as  sue  for  a  favour  than  of  a  great  nation 
which  demaiids  satisfaction.  Not  safe,  because  neither  a  decla- 
ration from  an  unauthorised  s^ent,  nor  a  mere  gratuitous  repeal 
of  the  decrees  complained  o^  (and  what  more  could  such  a 
negociation  aim  at?)  would  afford  us  any  security  against  the 
revival  of  the  claims  which  we  oppose ;  and  lastly,  impracticable 
with  rein>ect  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  regards  the  se- 
curity of  Europe,  because  such  security  could  not  be  provided 
for  by  the  repeal  of  a  decree  or  any  thing  that  might  be  the  result 
of  a  private  negociation,  but  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  formal 
treaty,  to  which  the  existing  French  government  must  of  necessity 
be  a  party;  and  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  become  a 
party  to  such  a  treaty,  or  to  any  treaty  at  all,  but  by  a  minister 
pubucly  authorised  and  publicly  received.  Upon  these  grounds, 
and  with  these  views,  as  a  sincere  friend  to  peace,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  suggest,  what  appeared  to  me,  on  every  supposition, 
tlie  most  eligible,  and,  if  certam  pmnts  were  to  be  insisted  upon, 
the  only  means  of  preserving  that  mvaluable  blessing. 

But  I  had  still  a  ^rther  motive ;  and  if  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
served, I  considered  the  measure  which  I  recommended  as  highly 
useful  in  another  point  of  view.  To  declare  war,  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  prerogative  of  the  king ;  but  to  grant  or  withhold 
the  means  of  durrymg  it  on,  is  (by  the  same  constitution)  the 
privilege  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives ;  and  upon 
the  peq>le  at  large,  by  a  law  paramount  to  all  constitutions  — the 
law  of  nature  and  necessity,  must  fall  the  burdens  and  sufferings, 
which  are  the  too  sure  attendants  upon  that  calamity.  It  seems 
therefore  reasonable  that  they  who  are  to  pay  and  to  suffer 
should  be  distinctly  informed  of  the  object  for  which  war  is  made, 
and  I  conceived  nothing  would  tend  to  this  information  so  much 
as  an  avowed  negociation ;  because  from  the  result  of  such  a  nego- 
ciation, and  by  no  other  means  could  we,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, learn  how  far  the  French  were  willing  to  satisfy  us  in  all  or 
any  of  the  points  which  have  been  publicly  held  forth  as  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  them.  —  If  m  none  of  these  any  satisfactory 
explanation  were  given,  we  should  all  admit,  provided  our  original 
Ipf^imds  c^  complaint  were  just,'  that  the  war  would  be  so  too :  — 
if  in  some  we  should  know  the  specific  streets  i^on  which  satts- 
fiiedon  was  refused,  and  have  an  opportunky  of  judging  whether 
or  not  they  were  a  rational  ground  m  dispute :  —  if  m  aH,  and  a 
rupture  were  nevertheless  to  take  place,  we  should  know  that  the 
public  pretences  were  not  the  real  causes  of  the  war. 

In  the  last  case  which  I  have  put  I  should  *h^e  there  is  too 
much  spirit  in  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  to  submit  to  take  a  port 
4ii  a  proeeediBg  feunaei  on  deceit ;  and  in  either  of  the  others. 
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whether  our  cause  were  weak  or  strong,  we  should  at  all  evenid 
escape  that  last  of  infamies,  the  suspicion  of  being  a  party  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick *s  manifestoes*.  But  this  is  not  dl.  Having 
ascertained  the  precise  cause  of  war,  we  should  learn  the  true  road 
to  peade ;  and  it  the  cause  so  ascertained  appear  adequate^  then 
we  should  look  for  peace  through  war,  by  vigorous  exertions  and 
liberal  supplies :  if  madequate,  the  constitution  would  furnish  us 
abundance  of  means,  as  well  through  our  representatives  as  by  our 
Undoubted  ri^ht  to  petition  king  and  parliament,  of  impressing  his 
majesty's  ministers  with  sentiments  similar  to  our  own,  and  of  en- 
gaging them  to  compromise,  or,  if  necessary,  to  relinquish  an  ob- 
ject, in  which  we  did  not  feel  interest  sufficient  to  compensate  to 
us  for  the  calamities  and  hazard  of  a  war. 

To  these  reasonings  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  only  could  ob- 
ject with  consistency  who  would  go  to  war  with  France  on  account 
of  her  internal  concerns ;  and  who  would  consider  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old,  or  at  least  some  other  form  of  government, 
as  the  fair  object  of  the  contest.  Such  persons  might  reasonably 
enough  argue,  that  with  those  whom  they  are  determined  to  de- 
stroy it  is  useless  to  treat. 

To  arguments  of  this  nature,  however,  I  paid  little  attention; 
because  the  eccentric  opinion  upon  which  they  are  founded  was 
expressly  disavowed  both  in  the  king's  speech  and  in  tl)|e  addresses 
of  the  two  Douses  of  Parliament :  and  it  was  an  additional  motive 
with  me  for  making  my  motion,  that,  if  fairly  debated,  it  might  be 
the  occasion  of  brmging  into  free  discussion  that  opinion,  and  of 
separating  more  distinctly  those  who  maintained  and  acted  upon 
it  from  others,  who  from  different  motives  (whatever  they  might 
be)  were  disinclined  to  my  proposal. 

But  if  the  objections  of  the  violent,  party  appeared  to  me  extra- 
vagant, those  of  the  more  moderate  seemed  wholly  unintelligible. 
Would  they  make  and  continue  war  till  they  can  force  France  to 
a  counter-revolution  ?  No ;  this  they  disclaim.  What  then  is  to 
be  the  termination  of  the  war  to  which  they  would  excite  us? 
I  answer  confidently  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  negociation, 
upon  the  same  principles  and  with  the  same  men  as  that,  which  I 
recommend.  I  say  the  same  principles,  becai^ise  after  war  peace 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty  necessarily  im- 
plies the  independency  of  the  contracting  parties.  I  say  the  saix^e 
men,  because  though  they  may  be  changed  before  the  happy  hour 
of  reconciliation  arrive,  yet  that  change,  upon  the  principles  above 


*  I  have  heard  that  the  manifestoes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
acts  of  the  illustrious  prince  whose  name  I  have  mendonec^  and  that.tke 
threats  contained  in  them  were  never  meant  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
I  hear  with  great  satisfaction  whatever  tends  to  palliate  the  manifestoes 
themselves;  and  with  still  more  any  thing  that  tends  to  disconnect  them 
from  the  name  which  is  afiixed  to  them,  because  the  great  abilities  of 
the  person  in  question,  his  extraordinary  gallantry,  and  above  all,  his 
mild  and  paternal  gbvemntent  of  his  subjects,  have  long  since  impressed 
me  with  the  highest  respect  for  his  diaracter;  and  upon  this  account  it 
gave  me  much  concern  when  I  heard  that  he  was  engagied  in  an  ente^ 
prize,  where,  according  to  my  ideas,  true  glory  could  not  be  acquired. 
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Stated^  would  be  merely  accidental,  and  in  no  wise  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  peace :  for  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  who  disclaim 
making  war  for  a  change  would  yet  think  it  right  to  continue  it 
till  a  diange ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  and  treaisure  of 
this  country  should  be  expended  in  a  hope  that — not  our  efforts -i^ 
but  time  and  chance  may  produce  a  new  government  in  France, 
with  which  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  our  ministers  to  nego- 
ciate  than  with  the  present.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  necessity  of  such  a  negociation  will  not  in  any  degree  depend 
upon  the  success  of  our  arms,*  since  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
the  independency  of  contracting  parties  is  equallv  necessary  to 
those  who  exact  and  to  those  who  offer  sacrifices  ror  the  purpose 
of  peace.  I  forbear  to  put  the  case  of  ill  success,  because  to  con- 
template the  situation  to  which  we,  and  especially  our  ally,  might 
in  such  an  event  be  placed,  is  a  task  too  painful  to  be  undertaken 
bui  in  a  case  of  the  last  necessity.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  the 
akill  and  gallantry  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  to  be  crowned  with  a 
series  of  uninterrupted  victories,  and  th(M»e  victories  to  lead  us  to 
the  legitimate  object  of  a  just  war,  a  sajfe  and  honourable  peace^ 
The  terms  of  such  a  peace  (I  am  supposing  that  Great  Britain  is 
to  dictate  them)  may  consist  in  satisfaction,  restitution,  or  even 
by  way  of  indemnity  to  us  or  to  others,  in  cession  of  territory  on 
the  part  of  France.  Now  tliat  such  satisfaction  may  be  honour- 
able, it  must  be  made  by  an  avowed  minister ;  that  such  restitution 
or  cession  may  be  safe  or  honourable,  they  must  be  made  by  an 
independent  power,  competent  to  make  them.  And  thus  our 
very  successes  and  victories  will  necessarily  lead  us  to  that  mea- 
sure of  negociation  and  recognition  which,  from  the  distorted 
^hape  in  which  passion  and  prejudice  represent  objects  to  the  min<i 
of  man,  has  by  some  been  considered  as  an  act  of  humiliation  and 
abasement. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  some  who  think  my  motion 
unexceptionable  enough  in  itself  but  ill-timed.  The  time  was  not 
in  my  choice.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  it  sooner ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  its  operation  respecting  peace,  I  could  not  dday  it. 
To^  me,  who  think  that  public  intercourse  with  France,  except  dur- 
ing actual  war,  ought  always  to  subsist,  the  first  occasion  that  pre** 
sented  itself  after  the  hiterruption  of  that  intercourse  seemed  of 
course  the  proper  moment  for  {)ressing  its  renewal.  But  let  us 
exiunine  the  oDjections  upon  this  heaa  of  time  in  detail.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  principally  four 

I  St  That  by  sending  a,  minister  to  Paris  at  that  period  we 
should  give  some  countenance  to  a  proceeding*,  most  unanimously 
and  most  justly  reprobated  in  every  country  of  £urope. 

*  Sinee  this  was  written  we  have  learned  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the 
proceeding  to  which  I  alluded.  Thpse,  however,  who  feel  the  force  of 
my  are:ument,  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  this  revolting 
act  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Indeed,  if  I  were  inclined  to  see  any  con. 
inection  between  the  two  subjects^  I  should  rather  feel  additional  regret 
for  the  rejectioh  of  a  motion  which  might  have  afforded  one  chance  more 
^0f  preventing  an  act  concerning  which  (out  of  France^  I  will-  venture 
to  affirm  that  there  is  not  throughout  Europe  one  dissentient  voice. 
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To  this  objection  I  need  not,  I  tfaink,  'gire  anj  other  isDisver  tium 
that  it  rests  upon  an  opinion^  that  bijr  sending  a  minister  we  pay 
some  compliment,  implying  approbation,  to  thie  prince  or  state  to 
whom  we  send  him ;  an  opmion  which,  for  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, I  must  hope  to  be  wholly  erroneous.  We  had  a  minister  at 
Versailles  when  Corsica  was  bought  and  enslaved.  We  had  mi- 
nisters at  the  German  courts  at  the  time  of  the  in&mous  partition 
of  Poland.  We  have  generally  a  resident  consul  who  acts  as  a 
minister  to  the  piratical  repubuc  of  Algiers ;  and  we  have  more 
than  once  sent  embassies  to  emporors  of  Morocco,  reeking  from 
the  blood  through  which  by  the  murder  of  their  nearest  rmtions 
they  had  w^ded  to  their  tltrones.  In  none  of  these  instances  was 
any  sanction  given  by  Great  Britain  to  the  transactions  by  which 
power  had  b^n  acquired,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
exercised. 

adly.  That  a  recognition  might  more  properly  take  place  al  the 
end,  and  as  the  result  of  a  private  communication,  and  (in  the 
phrase  used  upon  a  former  occasion^  as  the  price  of  peace,  than 
gratuitously  at  the  outset  of  a  negoctaUon. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  who  ur^e  this  objection  have 
confounded  the  present  case  with  the  question  formerly  so  much 
agitated  of  American  independence.  In  this  view  they  appear  to 
me  whc^ly  dissimilar— I  pray  to  God,  that  in  all  other  respects 
they  may  prove  equally  so.  To  recognize  the  Thirteen  States,  was 
in  effect  to  withdraw  a  claim  of  our  own,  and  it  might  fairly 
enough  be  argued  that  we  were  entitled  to  some  price  or  compen- 
sation for  such,  a  sacrifiee.  Even  upon  that  occasion  I  was  of 
opinion  that  a  gratuitous  and  preliminary  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  was  most  consonant  to  tne  principles  of  magnani- 
mity and  policy ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no  sacrifice  to  make, 
for  we  have  no  claim ;  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  French  must 
wish  an  avowed  and  official  intercourse  can  be  only  such  as  apply 

rlly  to  the  mutual  interest  of  both  nations,  by  affording  more 
tual  means  of  preventing  misunderstan^ngs  and   securing 
peace. 

I  would  further  recommend  to  those  who  press  diis  objection,  to 
consider  whether,  if  recognition  be  really  a  sacrifice  on  our  part, 
the  ministry  have  not  already  made  that  sacrifice  by  continuing  to 
act  upon  the  commercial  treaty  as  a  treaty  still  in  force.  Every  con- 
tract must  be  at  an  end  when  the  contracting  parties  have  no  longer 
any  existence  either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  represen- 
tatives. After  the  loth  of  August  the  political  existence  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who  was  the  contracting  party  in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, was  completely  annihilated.  The  only  question  tiierefore  is, 
Whether  the  executive  council  of  France  did  or  did  not  represent 
the  political  power  so  annihilated.  If  we  say  they  did  not,  the 
contracting  party  has  no  longer  any  political  existence  either  in 
his  person  or  by  representation,  and  the  treaty  becomes  null  and 
void.  If  we  say  they  did,  then  we  have  actually  acknowledged 
them  as  representatives  (for  the  time  at  least)  of  wnat  was  the  exe- 
cutive government  in  rrance.  In  ,lliis  character  alone  do  they 
claim  to  be  acknowledged,  since  their  very  stile  describes  them  as 


a  provi&idnat  «xecutiT6  council  and  nothing  else.  If  we  woulA  pre«« 
serve  our  treaty  we  could  not  do  less ;  by  sending  a  ikiinister  we 
should  not  do  more**    ^    . 

3dly.  That  our  ambassador  having  been  recalled,  and  no  British ' 
minister  having  resided  at  Paris,  while  the  conduct  of  the  French 
was  inoffensive  with  respect  to  us  and  our  ally,  it  would  be  morti-  - 
fying  to  send  one  thither,  just  at  the  time  when  they  began  t<^ 
give  us  cause  of  complaini;. . 

Mortifying  to  whom  ?  Not  certainly  to  the  House  e£  CommonSy 
who  were  not  a  party  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  and  who,  if  my 
advice  were  followed,  would  lose  no  time  in  replacing  him.  To 
the  ministers  possiblyf ;  and  if  so,  it  ou^ht  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
House,  that  it  should  not,  by  acting  like  the  ministers,  lose  the 
pcoper,  that  is,  the  first  opportunity,  and  thereby  throw  extrinsic 
difficultks  of  its  own  creation  in  the  way  of  a  measure  in  itself 
wise  and  salutary. 

4thly.  That  by  acting  in  the  manner  proposed  we  might  give 
ground  of  offence  to  those  powers  with  whom,  in  case  of  war,  it 
might  be  prudent  to  form  connection  and  alliance* 

This  objection  requires  examination.  Is  it  meant  that  our 
treating  with  France  in  its  present  state  will  offiend  the  German 
powers,  by  shewing  them  that  our  groimd  of  quarrel  is  different 
fVom  theirs  ?  If  this  be  so,  and  if  we  adhere  to  the  principles  which 
we  have  publicly  stated,  I  am  afraid  we  must  either  offend  or  de- 
ceive, and  in  such  an  alternative  I  trust  the  option  is  not  difficult. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  though  our  original  grounds  of  quarrel  were 
different,  yet  we  may,  in  retuhi  for  the  aid  they  may  afford  us  in 
obtaining  our  objects,  assist  them  in  theirs  of  a  counter-revolution, 
and  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  for  that  purpose  —  I  answer, 
that  our  having  previously  treated  would  be  no  impediment  to 
such  a  measure.  But  if  it  were,  I  freely  confess  that  this  consider- 
ation would  have  no  influence  with  me;  because  such  an  alliance, 
for  such  a  purpose,  I  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  the  British  nation :  for  let  us  not  attempt  to  deceive  our- 
selves ;  whatever  possibility  or  even  probability  there  may  be  of  a 
counter-revolution,  from  internal  agitation  and  discord,  the  means 
of  producing  such  an  event  by  external  force  can  be  no  other 


*  If  my  argument  is  satisfactory,  I  have  proved  that  we  have  recognised 
the  executive  council;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.Chauvelin  we  have  negociated  with  them.  But  although  we  have 
both  negociated  and  recognized,  it  would  be  dishonourable,  it  seems,  to 
ne^ociate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in^ly  recogoitiioa.  How' nice  are  the 
points  upon  which  great  businesses  turn !  how  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
hension 1  ' 

f  I  do  not  think  it  wouki  have  been  mortifying  even  to  them,  because 
in  conseouence  of  the  discussions  which  had  arisen,  a  measure  which  had 
been  before  indifferent  might  become  expedient;  but  as  this  point  made 
no  part  of  my  consideration,  I  have  not  thought  i1^  incumbent  upon  me 
to  argue  it* 
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thim  the  conquest  of  France.  The  conquest  of  France  !i!-^0! 
cftlumniated  crusaders,  how  rational  and  moderate  were  your  ob* 
jects!-— O!  much  injured  Louis  XI V.  upon  what  slight  grounds 
nave  you  been  accused  of  restless  and  immoderate  ambition ! — Q ! 
tame  and  feeble  Cervantes,  with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint 
colours  have  you  painted  the  portrait  of  a  disordered  imagin- 
aCtoni  » 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  fully,  and  I  trust  fairly,  the  argu- 
ments that  persuaded  me  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued*    In  these  consists  my  defence,  upon  jsrhich  you  are  to 

r-onounce ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  when 
say  that  I  expect  with  confidence  a  favourable  verdict. 

If  the  reasonings  which  I  have  adduced  fail  of  convincing  yon, 
I  confess  indeed  that  I  shall  be  disappointed,  because  to  my  un- 
derstanding they  appear  to  have  more  of  irrefragable  daooonstra- 
don  that  can  oflen  be  hoped  for  in  political  discussions;  but 
even  in  this  case,  if  you  see  m  them  probability  sufficient  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that,  though  not  strong  enot^  to  convince  you, 
they,  and  not  any  sinister  or  oblique  motives,  did  in  fact  actuate 
me,  I  have  still  gained  my  cause ;  n>r  in  this  supposition,  though 
the  propriety  of  my  conduct  may  be  doubted,  the  rectitude  of  my 
intentions  must  be  admitted. 

Knowing  therefore  the  justice  and  candour  of  the  tribunal  to 
which  I  have  appealed,  I  wait  your  decision  without  fear.-^  Your 
ai^mibation  I  anxiously  desire,  but  your  acquittal  I  confidently 
expept. 

Pitied  for  my  supposed  misconduct  by  some  of  my  frirads, 
openly  renounced  by  others,  attacked  and  misrepresented  by  my 
enemies,  —  to  you  I  have  recourse  for  refuge  and  protection  ;  and 
coiiscious,-<that  if  I  had  shrunk  from  my  dut^  I  should  have 
merited  your  censure,  I  feel  myself  equally  certain  that  by  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  motives  which  I  have  explained  to  you,  I 
.can  in  no  degree  have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  city  of  West* 
minster,  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  first  pride  of  my  life  to 
epjoy,  and  which  it  shall  be  my. constant  endeavour  to  preserve. 

C.  J.  FOX, 

South  Street,  Jan.  26,  1793. 
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